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CHAPTER  I 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

CHARACTER,  free-will,  and  the  accidents  of  life   chap 
have  their  place  in  the  corporate  existence  of  the  ^^,..3-.^ 
Church  as  in  that  of  homan  nature,  and  the  integral 
constitution  of  each  is  capable  of  great  variety  and 
great  change,  without  any  destruction  of  its  integrity. 

The  strength  and  beauty  of  the  human  body  and  An  iniro- 
the  human  mind  may  be  developed  or'  they  may  ^titjy 
be  cramped,  but  in  either  case  the  body  and  the 
mind  still  constitute  a  nature  that  is  human;  while 
it  is  evident  that  education,  climate,  and  other 
physical  or  moral  influences  always  exercise  great 
power  in  determining  the  particular  character  of 
nations  and  of  individual  persons,  both  as  regards 
body  and  mind  :  so  that  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
one  place  or  one  age  may  be  quite  different  from  that 
of  another.  It  is  also  evident  that  vice,  violence, 
and  disease  may  bring  about  great  moral  and  physical 
degeneracy ;  and  that  yet  it  may  be  possible  for  the 
degenerated  race  or  individual  to  be  restored  to  its 
normal  condition  by  curative  processes  and  influences 
from  within  and  •  from  without.  But,  come  what 
may,  the  integral  constitution  of  human  nature 
remains  under  all  these  influences  and  changes  of 
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2      CONTINUOUS  VJTAUTY  OF  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

CHAP    condition :    and  though  at  one  time  it  exists  in  a 
^....-^,..*^  naturally   normal,  at   another   in   a   degenerate    or 
abnormal,  at  a  third  in  a  restored  condition ;  though 
now  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  Greek,  and  now  in  that 
of  a  modem  Englishman,  it  is  still  human  nature  in 
its  integrity  until  death  effects  the  work  of  dissolu- 
tion. 
Variety         A  Similar  constancy  as  to  vital  characteristics,  and 
bihe''"^*a  similar  variety  as  to  modes  of  existence,  may  be 
Church;    observed  in  the  Church.     Certain  Divine  principles 
constitute  its  life,  and  the  expulsion  of  these  from  a 
religious  community  brings  about  its  dissolution  as 
a  church :  but  the  existence  of  them  is  consistent 
with   great  variety   of  external    character,  with   a 
degenerated    constitution,    and    with    processes    of 
restoration.     Thus  the  Divine  principles  of  Baptism, 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  the  Ministry,  are  unchange- 
able ;  but  there  is  much  variety  in  the  Liturgical 
forms  by  which  tliese  principles  are  exhibited  and 
luivc  al.     developed.     Thus  the  Church  has  presented  a  very 
isied,        different  aspect  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places,  and  yet  has  always  been  the  same  in  its  integ- 
ral characteristics.     Thus  political,  social,  and  moml 
and  some-  influences  have  sometimes  gatliered  disease  and  de- 
T^neces"  generacy  around  the  vital  principles  of  the  Divine  in- 
*^         stitution,  and  reformation  haa  then  become  necessary. 
In  bringing  these  considerations  to  bear  on  that 
complex  series  of  events  which  we  comprehensively 
include,  for  convenience,  under  one  general  name 
as  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  two 
axioms  may  be  laid  down  for  the  future  guidance 
of  both  author  and  readers  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing history  : — 
Eroi^'''^      1.  The  Church  of  England  has  had  a  continuous 
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ITS  SYSTEM  READJUSTED 


and   never-ceasing  vitality  in   every  stage  of  its   chap 
ancient  and  modem  existence.  .^— i-.^ 

2.  Sucli  variations  as  are  apparent  between  the  cominu- 
ancient  and  modem  Church  of  England  do  not  neces-  °'^ ' 
sarily  indicate  error  in  either,  but  must  be  judged  on  do  bm'^'^ 
their  respective  merits,  and  with  reference  to  the?fjj^^'^ 
circumstances  of  the  periods  to  which  they  belong,      y^^  ■«- 

The  English  Reformation  must  he  properly  defined,  after 
indeed,  as  a  readjustment  of   the   Constitutional,  ^^f^^ 
Doctrinal,  and  Ritual  system  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  <ion  rwiiy 
land.     The  idea  that  it  was  the  foimdation  of  a  new 
Church,  or  that  it  was  intended  to  be  so  by  the 
Reformers,  is  wholly  unjustified  by  history,  and  may 
be  dismissed,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  an  absurd 
error.     How  far,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  readjust- 
ment was  necessary,  what  mistakes  were  made,  or 
whether  any  were  made  in  canying  it  out,  and  what 
are  the    advantages   or  disadvantages   which    have 
ensued,  are  questions  which  it  will  be  the  object  of 
the  following  pages  to  elucidate. 

The  most  familiar  aspect  under  which  the  Refor- 
mation presents  itself  to  Englishmen  is  as  a  breach 
between  England  and  Rome.  This  is,  however,  only 
one  side  of  a  history  which  has  many  other  sides  to 
be  exhibited.  Good  men  of  that  period  wanted  to 
free  the  Church  of  England  from  other  tyrannies 
besides  that  of  the  Pope,  and  to  effect  changes  which, 
standing  by  themselves,  would  probably  have  been 
accepted  by  him  with  little  or  no  opposition. 

For  many  years  before  the  breach  with   Rome  Veaming 
occurred  there  had  been  a  widespread  consciousness  ^^  every- 
that  abuses  had    sprung    up  in  our  ecclesiastical  '^"^^' 
system,  that  the  religious  institutions  of  the  country  tion 
were  not  fulfilling  their  vocation  to  their  due  extent. 
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4       DEGENERACY  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

CHAP   and  that,  as   tlie  inevitable  consequence,  practical 

.^.^ holiness  was   growing  more  and  more  rare.      Not 

that  this  was  the  case  in  England  alone.  The  clergy 
and  laity  througliout  Europe  were  conspicuously 
degenerated  in  the  age  before  the  Reformation. 

Unsainili-  «  Tlie  fifteenth  century  is  eminently  barren  in  saints ;  men 
peT?(^  pre-  ■^^■^■"^  occupied  with  the  fresh  Burging  of  political  thought,  end 
•xdias  ii.  the  sensual  glories  of  heathendom ;  the  classic  authors  for  the 
scholar,  and  the  pagan  sculptures  for  the  artist,  leally  possessed 
men's  souls.  The  real  leaders  of  European  thought  were  no 
longer  the  pupils  of  Aquinas  or  Buenaventura,  but  Politian, 
and  Marsilius  Ficinus,  and  the  Medici.  The  higlier  intellocts 
sneered  at  those  ceremonies  and  beliefs  which  they  as  princes 
and  prelates  were  paid  to  maintain.  Among  the  baser  sort 
'the  love  of  the  many  had  waxed  cold,'  but  they  were  in 
general  sedulous  in  the  external  profession  of  religion. 
Dimmed  as  their  spiritual  perceptions  were,  the  belief  in  the 
great  objective  truths  of  religion  remained  unimpaired.  They 
continued  to  place  great  faith  in  the  external  ordinances  of 
religion,  while  divorcing  them  from  their  end  as  means  of 
grace.  And  so  they  went  on  through  hfe  in  an  infructiious 
round  of  barren  observances,  till  they  came  to  the  close  of  a 
life  of  alternate  sacrament  and  sin.  And  if  the  deep  instincts 
of  the  regenerate  soul,  never  entirely  faithless  to  the  grace  of 
baptism,  did  from  time  to  time  acknowledge  the  hollowness  of 
.  this  condition  of  things,  they  were  softened  by  an  application 
of  the  coarsest  form  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  by  the  indul- 
gences of  Tetzel  and  his  companions."* 

Conse-  From  convictions  which  good  men  felt  that  such  a 

ShhsoT    state  of  unspirituality  was  growing  in  the  Church, 

Ian  ci  lie  i«al 

'  Forbes,   Bp.   of  Brecliin,  on  almost  an  entire  abandonment  of 

XXXIX.  Artiile8,i.l70.    Curdinal  equity  in  the  ecclesiastical  judg- 

Bellarmine  epoke  in  equtillj  strong  lufnts,  in  monilg  no  discipline,  m 

language  in  the  Bixtcenth  centurf :  Micred  literature  no  eruJitJon,  in 

"  borne  years  l)efore  tl.e  rise  of  tie  divine  things  no  reverence ;  reli- 

Lutlieran  and  Cnlvinistio  heresy,  gionwaa  almost  eitinct"    fConcio 

acconling  to  the  te^iliniony  of  tliona  iLXviiL  O^i'.  vL  29C :  ed,  1617.] 
who  were  then  lirinc,  there  was 
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there  sprung  those  loud  cries  for  reformation  which  chap 
were  raised  in  so  many  quarters  at  homo  and  ^^^i-,^, 
abroad.  Even  the  wild  follies  of  Wickcliffe,  Husa, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  and  many  others  of  their  class 
were  but  the  exaggerated  outcome  of  these  con- 
victions, and  much  of  these  men's  wildness  and  folly 
was  provoked  by  the  stolid  opposition  with  which 
their  better  aspirations  were  met  by  those  in  autho- 
rity. But  there  are  still  more  trustworthy  witnesses 
than  these  to  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  of  the 
Church,  men  equally  zealous,  but  against  whom  no 
such  follies  can  be  charged ;  and  it  may  be  well  to 
give  at  tlie  outset  some  specimens  of  their  testimony. 

So  far  back  as  the  Council  of  Pisa,  held  in  the 
year  1409,  orthodox  Englishmen  had  spoken  out 
boldly  respecting  this  necessity  :  and  they  continued 
to  do  so  whenever  opportunity  was  offered.  But 
opportunities  for  speaking  out  boldly  were  not  fre- 
quent ;  nor  were  they  of  any  great  value  as  regarded 
the  wide  diffusion  of  opinion  before  the  days  of  the 
printing  press. 

In  these  early  days  Oxford  took  a  prominent  lead  Reforma- 
in  the  demand  for  a  reformation  of  the  Church  ofgestcUUy 


the  miseries  caused  by  the  rival  Popes,  Benedict  *-»■  i4('j 
XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  Among  the  English 
deputies  to  that  Council  were  the  two  bishops  of 
Salisbury  and  St.  David's,  the  former,  Robert  Hal- 
lam,  being  the  spokesman  and  head  of  the  deputation, 
as  be  was  of  a  similar  embassy  sent  a  few  years  after- 
wards to  the  Council  of  Constance.  When  appointed 
to  this  duty,  Hallam  (who  had  himself  been  Chancel- 
lor of  Oxford)  at  once  took  advice  in  the  University 
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CHAP  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  and  the  document 
^_„^^,^  which  resulted,  sent  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  from 
Dr.  Richard  Ullerston,  then  or  recently  Chancellor, 
is  still  in  existence.*  Thia  memorial  appears  to  have 
heen  used  hy  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  as  a  kind  of 
brief  from  which  to  state  before  the  Council  of  Pisa 
the  necessities  and  the  wishes  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Among  other  abuses  to  which  it  refers  we 
may  particularly  notice  that  the  prelates  are  accused 
of  heaping  together  many  benefices :  and  of  being 
often  so  entirely  aliens  to  the  Church  of  England  as 
not  to  know  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  ought  to  have  ministered.  The  exemp- 
tion of  monastic  bodies  from  episcopal  control,  the 
dispensations  given  for  non-residence  and  pluralities, 
are  strongly  dwelt  upon  ;  and  it  is  shown  that  appeals 
to  Rome  are  a  source  of  many  evils  from  the  facilities 
which  they  offer  for  bribery  and  evasion  of  justice. 
From  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  this  important 
document  is  strongly  adverse  to  Roman  supremacy 
in  England ;  and  the  grave  wisdom  with,  which  it  is 
written  ranks  it  far  above  any  of  the  I^Uard  or 
Wickliffite  passionate  appeals  for  reformation. 
Dr.  Abcn-  Of  an  equally  grave  character  is  a  sermon  which 
Oi'i^cii  o'  was  preached  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  by 
^"d^kTu'  ^^other  Oxford  doctor,  Hottric  Abendon,  on  Sun- 
day, October  27,  1415."  This  sermon  was  one  long 
cry  for  a  reformation  of  the  Church  of  England ; 

*  Several  MSS.  of  it  remain  in  '  This  name  is  not  to  be  traced 

the  librai;  of  Trinity  College,  and  in  the  ordiriaiy  soiircea  of  infor- 

eleewhere  at  Canihridfie.     Copies  mntion   reapecting   Oxford    men  j 

were  made  by  order  of  Hen^  Iv.,  but  (he  name  ia  bo  slranso  for  an 

and  no  doubt  it  hadawidecircula-  Englishman,  that  it  looks  like  a 

tion.    Van  derHardt  prints  it  from  mistake  i  and  perhaps  i7eniyAhen- 

a  Cambridge  MB.  in  liia  history  of  don,  Warden  of  Merlon  in  1421, 

the  Council  of  Constance,  i.  1126.  was  the  preacher. 
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and  the  preacher  says  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  chap 
had  preached  before  the  Pope  in  the  same  strain.  ^,„„i^.^ 
He  protests  especially  against  exemptions,  quoting 
St.  Bernard  and  Peter  of  Blois  in  support  of  his 
argument,  and  declaring  that  the  pastoral  work 
of  the  Anglican  Church  was  greatly  hindered  by 
them.  On  the  bishops  Abendon  is  very  severe, 
alleging  that  many  busied  themselves  in  litigious 
and  lucrative  pursuits  to  the  neglect  of  their  proper 
studies.  Harping  upon  his  text,  "  Be  ye  filled  with 
the  fruits  of  righteousness,"  he  accuses  the  bishops 
of  being  very  profound  and  subtle  as  to  the  best 
ways  of  seeking  the  fruits  of  prebends,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  knowing  little  or  nothing  about  the 
science  of  morals  or  that  of  theology. 

With  a  quaint,  grave  humour,  Abendon  applies 
to  the  non-resident  clergy  of  all  grades  the  words  ad.  141S 
of  Prov.  vii.  19:"  The  good  man  is  not  at  home, 
he  is  gone  a  long  journey.  He  hath  taken  a  bag 
of  money  with  him,  and  will  come  home  at  the  full 
moon."  [Vuig.]  When  the  harvest  moon  comes, 
says  the  preacher,  and  the  barns  are  full,  then  these 
beneficed  men  will  be  at  home.  At  other  times 
they  live  far  enough  off  from  their  parishes,  going 
even  to  the  gate  of  the  Pope  himself,  and  not  for- 
getting to  carry  their  hags  of  money,  which  they 
spend  in  luxurious  Uving  and  bribery,  or,  still  worse, 
in  usury.  "O  bishops  of  Christ!"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  with  no  little  eloquence,  "O  princes  of  the 
Church,  O  shepherds  of  shepherds,  arise,  for  the 
love  of  Jesus,  and  bring  them  back  to  their  pas- 
tures, each  one  to  his  own  ecclesiastical  fold.  Ac- 
cording to  the  secular  laws  fugitive  servants  may 
be  brought  back  to  obedience  even  with  stripes. 
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CHAP  Stretcli  forth  therefore  the  rod  of  discipline,  if  it 
-— -V — ^ be  necesHiry ;  .  .  .  compel  all  who  have  care  of 
souls  to  return  to  their  flocks,  to  visit  their  sheep, 
to  live  among  them,  to  feed  and  to  teach  the  people 
of  God."  Then  he  tells  the  bishops  plainly  that  this 
matter  rests  in  their  hands  to  be  done  or  to  bo  left 
undone ;  that  the  honour  of  God,  the  health  of  the 
Church,  and  the  good  of  all  Christian  people,  de- 
pends on  their  action  or  inaction,  and  that  he  trusts 
the  reform  he  desires  may  be  one  of  many  benefits 
arising  by  the  grace  of  God  from  the  gathering  of 
the  Council  of  Constance.* 

The    hopes   of  this  wise   and    religious   class   of 

reformers  were   set   upon   the   authoritative  action 

of  a  general  council  of  the  Church,  in  which  they 

rightly  looked  for  the  highest  gift  of  Divine  guid- 

Offidfli  de-  ance.     And  that  they  were  not  merely  a  few  ascetic 

mands  lor  i  •    •  i 

-  aReforma-  or  crotchcty  clergy  who  had  such  opimons  about 
1425  the  necessity  for  a  reformation  is  shown  by  an 
official  document  sent  from  the  Kings  of  France  and 
England  to  the  Pope  in  the  year  1425,  before  the 
assembly  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  and  by  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  English  deputies  who  at- 
tended there  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterlaury 
and  York,  and  other  leading  men  of  the  King's 
Council.'  Both  these  documents  urge  the  great 
need  that  existed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Re- 
formation question  by  the  Council  about  to  assemble. 
When  it  did  actually  meet,  however,  as  it  did  in 
1431,  it  became  engrossed  by  another  question,  the 
dispute  between  itself  and  the  Pope  as  to  which  had 

*  WalcUuB ;  Uonumcnta  mcdii      vi,  t.    ConTocstion  sent  delegaks 
iDvi,ii.l83.  with  similnr   demandB,  as   men- 

'  Brown's    Fasciculus,  toL    I.      tioned  in  a.  subsequent  page 
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supreme  authority  in  the  Church,  and  a  great  oppor-   chap 
tunity  was  lost  for  ever.  ,..,^v^^ 

The  great  Cardinal  Ximenes  effected  some  im-  ximeiioi  a 
portant  reforms  in  the  Church  of  Spain  at  the  close  of  ihT^' 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Queen  Isabella  obtained  ^^^^"^  °' 
a  bull  from  the  Pope  in  1494  for  the  reformation  of*-^.  1497 
monaateriea,  and  she  acted,  of  course,  on  the  advice 
of  Ximenes,  to  whom  its  practical  administration 
fell.  The  Cardinal  was  himself  an  Observant 
IViar,  that  is,  a  strict  Franciscan,  who  observed  bis 
rule  as  distinguished  from  the  Conventuals,  who 
lived  in  great  luxury  and  managed  to  secure  great 
estates.  He  set  to  work  to  reform  his  own  order 
first,  and  then  the  diocese  of  Toledo  (of  which  he 
was  archbishop)  in  general.  But  opposition  met 
him  at  the  outset.  An  agent  was  sent  secretly  by 
the  clergy  to  the  Papal  court,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  vigorous  act  of  sending  a  quick  sailing  ship  to 
overtake  him  that  XJmenes  prevented  the  appeal 
from  being  lodged  at  R-Tie.  In  the  end  a  thousand 
Franciscans  emigrated  to  Barbary  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  reforms  he  proposed,  and  Alexander  VI. 
issued  a  brief  on  November  9,  1496,  forbidding  all 
further  interference,  which,  however,  was  withdrawn 
in  the  following  year,  when  full  powers  of  reforma- 
tion were  given  by  another  bull  to  Ximenes  and  the 
papal  legate.* 

At  this  time  there  was  so  close  an  intercourse  Woisey  & 
between  Spain  and   England  as  to  make  it  very 
probable  that  Woisey  was  consciously  following  in 
the  steps  of  Ximenes  when  he  undertook  the  work 

*  Preacott'a  Ferdinand  and  Isn-  to  have  been  the  nreceilent  for  a 
beUA,iL  481,  ed.  1838.  The  bull  dniikrone issued. oWokeytwen^ 
iaraed  b>  Xiiuenea  in.  1497  seems      years  ofterwafda. 
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CHAP    of  reforming  the  Church  of  England.     But  about 
^^..^^-^w  the  time  when  Wolsey  was  coming  into  the  full 
nesn  Co-  tide  of  power,  in  the  year  1511,  a  memorable  ser- 
vocaiion     mon  was  preached  before  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
Rd"oi^i-"  ^"T*  ™  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by  Colet,  then  Dean 
lion,  A.i>.  of  St.  Paul's.     He  was  a  man  of  some  eccentricity, 
over-confident  in  argument,  and  not  so  deeply  learned 
in  theology  as  some  writers  have  taken  for  granted. 
But  of  his  truthfulness  and  earnest  desire  to  pro- 
mote holy  living  there  can  be  no  doubt :  and  his 
testimony  to  the  need  of  reformation  in  the  Church 
of  England  is  that  of  a  witness  whose  character 
makes  it  worth  while  to  give  his  words  in  some 
detail. 

The  sermon  was  prenched  on  the  text,  Romans 
xii.  2  :  "Be  not  conformed  to  this  world ;  but  be  ye 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye 
may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and 
perfect  will  of  God."     "  I  am  about,"  he  said, — 

"  To  exhort  you  reverend  fathers  to  the  endeavour  of  refor- 
mation of  the  Church's  estate ;  because  that  nothing  hath  so 
disfigured  the  face  of  the  Church  as  hath  the  fashion  of 
secular  and  worldly  liviog  in  clerks  and  priests." 

After  quoting  St.  Paul  against  conformity  to  the 

world,  and  also  St.  John  against  the  "  lust  of  the 

flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,"  he 

goes  on  to  say  : — 

Clei^  "  And,  first,  for  to  speak  of  pride  of  life,  how  much  greedi- 

aftel'b^iilr  1SS3  and  appetite  of  honour  and  dignity  is  now-a-daya  in  men 

prefer-       of  the  Church.     How  run  they,  yea,  almost  out  of  breath, 

""" ''       from  one  benefice  to  another,  from  the  less  to  the  more,  from 

the  lower  to  the  higher.     Who  seeth  not  this  ?  who  seeing 

this,  eorroweth  not  ?     Moreover,  these  that  are  in  the  same 

dignities,  the  most  part  of  them  do  go  with  so  stately  a 
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countenance  and  with  so  high  looks,  that  tliey  seem  not  to  be    CHAP 
pv.t  in  the  humble  bishopric  of  Christ,  but  rather  in  the  high        ' 
lordship  and  power  of  the  world,  not  knowing  nor  advertising 
what  Christ,  the  master  of  all  meekness,  said  to  His  disciples,  stauiy  jn 
whom  He  called  to  be  bishops  and  priests,—'  the  Son  of  man  i^eir  wa>= 
came  not  to  be  miniatered  unto,  but  to  minister;'  by  which 
words  our.  Saviour  doth  plainly  teach  that  the  m^tery  in  the 
Church  is  none  other  thing  than  a  ministration,  and  the  high 
dignity  in  a  man  of  the  Church  to  be  none  other  thing  than  a 
meek  service. 

"  The  second  sectdar  evil  is  carnal  concupiscence.     Hath  They  are 
not  thia  vice  so  grown  and  waxen  in  the  Cliurch  aa  a  flood  of  fy^°iu^"r. " 
their  lust !  so  that  there  is  nothing  looked  for  more  diligently  nouf, 
in  this  most  busy  time,  of  the  most  part, of  priests,  than  that 
that  doth  delight  and  please  the  senses.    They  give  them- 
selves to  feasts  and  banqueting,  they  spend  themselves  in 
vain  babbling,  they  give  themselves  to  sports  and  plays,  they 
apply  themMlvea  to  hunting  and  hawking,  they  drown  them- 
selves in  the  delights  of  the  world.    Procurers  and  finders  of 
lu8t«  they  set  by.     Against  wliich  kind  of  men  Jude  the 
apostle  crieth  out,  in  his  Epistle,  '  Woe  unto  them  which 
have  gone  the  way  of  Cain,'  &c. 

"  Covet«usnes3  is  the  tliird  secular  evQ,  which  St.  John  and  ccnet- 
calls  '  concupiscence  of  the  eyes ;'  St.  Paul  calleth  it  idolatry.  °"^ 
This  abominable  pestilence  hath  so  entered  in  the  mind  almost 
of  all  priests,  and  so  hath  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  tbat 
we  are  blind  to  all  things  but  only  those  which  seem  to  bring 
unto  us  some  gains.     For  what  other  thing  seek  we  now-a- 
days  in  the  Church  than  fat  benefices  and  high  promotions  ? 
yea,  and  in  the  same  promotions,  of  what  other  thing  do  we 
pass  upon  than  of  our  titles  and  rents  T    Tliat  we  care  not  Eicess  of 
how  many,  how  chargeful,  how  great  benefices  we  take,  so  P'""'"'"- 
that  they  be  of  great  value.     0  covetousness  I  St.  Paul  ju.stly 
called  thee  the  root  of  all  evil     Of  thee  cometh  this  heaping 
of  benefices  upon  benefices ;  of  thee  so  great  pensions  assi^ied 
of  many  benefices  resigned ;  of  thee  all  the  sueing  for  tithes,  jo^  ^j^j, 
for  offerings,  for  mortuaries,  for  dilapidations,  by  the  right  and  siamiing 
title  of  the  Church ;  for  which  thing  we  strive  no  less  than  m!ni°y 
for  our  own  life.     0  covetousness  !  of  thee  cometh  the  cor-  n:;liis 
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CHAP  ruptiona  of  courts,  and  these  daily  new  inventions  wherewith 
'  the  ailly  people  are  so  sore  vexed — of  thee  come  these  charge- 
ful  visitations  of  bishops.  Of  thee  cometh  this  fervent  study 
of  ordinaries  to  dilate  their  jurisdictions ;  of  thee  cometh  this 
raging  contention  in  ordinaries,  of  the  insinuation  of  testa- 
ments ;  of  thee  cometh  the  undue  sequestration  of  fruits ;  of 
thee  cometh  the  superstitious  observing  of  all  those  laws  that 
sound  to  any  lucre,  setting  aside  and  despising  those  that 
concern  the  amendment  of  manners.  Why  should  I  rehearse 
the  rest  \  To  be  short,  and  to  conclude  at  one  word ;  all  the 
corruptness,  all  the  decay  of  the  Church,  all  the  olfeuces  of 
the  world,  come  of  the  covetousness  of  priests. 
Cle^T  'o»  "  The  fourth  secular  evil,  that  spotteth  and  maketh  evil- 
SOTed'ln  f*^"**"™*^  *^^  ^^^  "^  *^^  Church,  is  the  continual  secular  occu- 
McnUr  pation  wherein  priests  and  bishops  now-a-days  do  busy  them- 
**"*  selves,  the  servants  rather  of  men  than  of  God — the  warriors 
rather  of  this  world  than  of  Christ  For  the  Apostle  Paul 
writeth  to  Timothy :  '  No  man  being  God's  soldier,  turmoils 
himself  with  secular  business.'  The  warring  of  them  is  not 
carnal,  but  spiritual  For  our  warring  is  to  pray,  to  read  and 
study  the  scriptures,  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  to  minister 
the  sacraments  of  health,  to  do  sacrifice  for  the  people,  and  to 
offer  hosta  for  their  sins.  .  ■  .  Without  doubt,  of  this  secu- 
larity,  and  that  clerks  and  priests  (leaving  all  spiritualities) 
do  turmoil  themselves  with  earthly  occupations,  many  evils 
do  follow.  First,  the  dignity  of  priesthood  is  dishonoured, 
which  is  greater  than  either  the  king's  or  emperor's — it  is 
equal  with  the  dignity  of  angels  But  the  brightness  of  this 
great  dignity  is  sore  shaiiowed,  when  priests  are  occupied  in 
earthly  things,  whose  conversation  ought  to  he  in  heaven, 

"  Secondarily,  priesthood  is  despised  when  there  is  no  differ- 
ence betwixt  such  priests  and  lay  people, 

"Thirdly,  the  beautiful  order  and  holy  dignity  in  the 
Church  is  confused,  when  the  highest  in  the  Church  do 
meddle  with  vile  and  earthly  things,  and  in  their  stead  vile 
and  abject  persons  do  exercise  high  and  heavenly  things. 

"  Fourthly,  the  lay  people  have  great  occasion  of  evils  and 
cause  to  fall,  when  tliose  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  draw  men 
from  their  affection  of  this  world  by  their  continual  conversa- 
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tion  in  this  world,  teach  men  to  love  this  world,  and  of  the    ciiap 
love  of  the  world  cast  them  down  headlong  to  hell  ' 

"  Moreover,  in  such  priests  that  are  30  husied  there  must 
needs  follow  hypocrisy.  For  when  they  be  so  mixed  and 
confused  with  the  lay  people,  under  the  garment  and  habit  of 
a  priest,  they  live  plainly  after  the  lay  faahion,  ...  at 
last  ignorance  and  blindness;  when  they  are  blinded  with 
the  darkness  of  this  world  they  see  nothing  hut  earthly 
things." 

To  these  causes,  viz.,  the  secularity  of  the  priests 
and  their  conformity  to  the  world,  the  preacher 
attributes  all  the  evils  which  have  come  upon  the 
Church,  and  the  exclusion  from  it  of  that  charity 
which  is  the  root  of  all  spiritual  life.  He,  therefore, 
earnestly  calls  the  attention  of  convocation  to  the 
necessity  of  reformation. 

"  This  reformation  and  restoring  ot  the  Church's  estate  must  Refonna- 
needa  begin  of  you  our  fathers,  and  so  follow  in  us  vour  I'"".  ""^, 
pnests,  and  m  all  the  clergy — you  are  our  heads — yon  are  an  the  liisTioiw 
example  of  living  unto  us.     Unto  you  we  look  as  unto  marks 
of  our  direction.     In  you,  and  in  your  lives,  we  desire  to  read 
as  in  lively  books,  how  and  after  what  fashion  we  may  live. 
Wherefore,  if  you  will  ponder  and  look  upon  our  motes,  fii-st 
take  away  the  blocks  out  of  your  eyes.     You  spiritual  physi- 
cians, Srst  taste  this  medicine  of  purgation  of  manners,  and 
then  after  ofTer  us  the  same  to  taste. 

"  The   way  whereby   the   Church   may  be  reformed  into  New  laws 
better  fashion  is  not  for  to  make  new  laws,  for  there  be  laws  ^°'  *'"'" 
many,  enough,  and  out  of  number,  as  Solomou  aaith, '  Nothing  is 
new  iinder  the  sun.'    For  the  evils  that  are  now  in  the  Church 
were  before  in  time  past,  and  there  is  no  fault  but  that  the 
fathers  have  provided  very  good  remedies  for  ii     There  are 
no  trespasses  but  that  there  be  laws  against  them  in  the  body 
of  the  canon  law ;  therefore  it  is  no  need  that  new  laws  and  but  en- 
constitutions  be  made,  but  that  those  that  are  made  already  be  ^f'Jh^'   ■ 
kept.     Wherelore,  in  this  your  assembly,  let  tlsose  laws  that  ciiiiing 
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CHAP    &i^  made  be  called  before  you  and  rehearsed, — those  laws  (I 
I        eay)  that  restrain  vice  and  those  that  further  virtue, 
_  .  "  First,  Let  those   lawa  be   rehearsed  that  do  -warn  you 

ordiii.nLon  fathers  that  you  put  not  over  soon  your  hands  on  every  man, 
of  men       qj  admit  unto  holy  orders.     For  there  ia  the  well  of  evils,  that 
proper  in-  the  broad  gate  of  holy  orders  opened,  every  man  that  offereth 
quiiy;        himself  is  admitted  without  pulling  back.     Thereof  springeth 
and  Cometh  out  tlie  people  that  are  in  the  Church,  both  of 
unlearned  and  evil  priests.     It  is  not  enough  for  a  priest  (after 
my  judgment)  to  construe  a  collect,  to  put  forth  a  question,  or 
to  answer  to  a  sophism ;  but  much  more  a  good,  a  pure,  and  a 
holy  life,  approved  manners,  meet  learning  of  Holy  Scripture, 
some  knowledge  of  the  sacraments ; — chiefly,  and  above  all 
things,  the  fear  of  God  and  love  of  the  heavenly  life. 
Kiainst  "  Let  the  laws  be  rehearsed  that  command  that  benefices  of 

HeMisin  jijg  Church  be  given  to  those  that  are  worthy;  and  that  pro- 
mem  of  in-  motion  be  made  in  the  Church  by  the  right  balance  of  virtue, 
sunicient  ^^j  -^^  camal  affection — not  by  the  acceptance  of  persons ; 
whereby  it  happeneth  now-a-days  that  boys  for  old  men,  fools 
for  wise  men,  evil  for  good,  do  reign  and  rule, 
agninst  "  Let  the  laws  be  rehearsed  that  war  against  the   spot  ol 

Biniony ;  gimony — which  corruption,  which  infection,  which  cruel  and 
odious  pestilence  so  creepeth  now  abroad,  aa  the  canker  evil 
in  the  miuds  of  priests,  that  many  of  them  are  not  afraid 
now-a-days,  both  by  prayer  and  service,  rewards  and  promises, 
to  get  them  great  dignitiea 
against  "Let  the  laws  be  rehearsed  that  command  the  personal 

non.iesi-  residence  of  curates  in  their  churches.  For  of  this  many  evils 
'  grow,  because  all  things  now-a-days  are  done  by  vicara  and 
parish  priests ;  yea,  and  those  foolish  also  and  unmeet,  and 
oftentimes  wicked ;  that  seek  none  other  thing  in  the  people 
than  foul  lucre,  whereof  coineth  occasion  of  evil  heresies  and 
ill  Christianity  in  the  people, 
B"ainst  "  ■'-^^  ^^  rehearsed  the  laws  and  holy  rules  given  of  fathers, 

clcriciil      of  the  life  and  honesty  of  clerks.     That  forbid  tliat  a  clerk  be 
sccu    ny ;  ^^  merchant,  that  he  be  no  usurer,  that  he  be  no  hunter, 
that  he  be  no   common  player,  that  he  bear  no   weapon; 
the  laws  that  forbid   clerks  to   haunt  taverns;   that  forbid 
them    to    have    suspected    familiarity   with    women;    tlie 
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laws  tbat  command  soberness,  and  a  measurableness  in  apparel,    CHAP 
aud  temperance  in  adorning  of  the  body.  ^ 

"  Let  be  rehearsed  also  to  my  lords,  these  monks,  canons,  ag^mst 
and  religious  men,  the  laws  that  command  them  to  go  the  BimUar 
strait  way  that  leadeth  unto  heaven,  leaving  the  broad  way  of  (he  monks 
the  world ;  that  command  them  not  to  turmoil  themselves  in 
business,  neither  secular  nor  other ;  that  command  that  they 
sow  not  in  princes'  courts  for  earthly  things ;  for  it  is  in  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  that  monks  ought  only  to  give  them- 
selves to  prayer  and  fasting,  and  to  the  chastising  of  their  flesh 
and  observing  of  their  rules. 

"  Above  all  things,  let  the  laws  be  reliearsed  that  pertain  The  bis- 
to  and  concern  you.  my  -reverend  fathers  and  lord  bishops,  |^' ," 
laws  of  your  just  and  canonical  election,  in  the  chapters  of  "icit  own 
your  churches  with  the  calling  of  the   Holy  Ghost.      For'^""'* 
because  that  is  not  done  now-a-days,  and  because  prelates  are 
chosen  oftentimes  more  by  favour  of  men  than  by  the  grace 
of  God,  therefore  truly  have  we  not  a  few  times  bishops  full  Some  of 
little  spiritual,  men  rather  worldly  than  heavenly,  savouring  J^olidi.. . 
more  the  spirit  of  this'  world  than  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

"  Let  the  laws  be  rehearsed  of  the  residence  of  bishops  in  oiheri  non- 
their  dioceses ;  that  command  that  they  look  diligently  and  ^j'^^'jj, 
take  heed  to  the  health  of  souls ;  that  they  sow  the  word  of  i,'c"t  of 
God ;  that  they  show  themselves  in  their  churches  at  the  duties  ■ 
least  on  great  holidays ;  that  they  do  sacrifice  for  the  people ; 
that  they  hear  the  causes  and  matters  of  poor  men ;  that  they 
sustain  fatherless  children  and  widows ;  that  they  exercise 
themselves  in  works  of  virtue, 

"  Let  the  laws  be  reheaiBed  of  the  good  bestowing  of  the  oihsri 
patrimony  of  Christ ;  the  laws  that  command  that  the  goods  JfJ^mo'^y 
of  the  Church  be  spent,  not  in  costly  buildings,  not  in  sump-  oftiie 
tnous  apparel  and  pomps ;  not  in  feasting  and  banqueting,  n,(.rc''cr:i"- 
not  in  excess  and  wantonne.ss,  not  in  enriching  of  kinsfolk,  -Ji^ut 
not  in  keeping  of  dogs ;  hut  in  things  profitable  and  neces- 
sary to  the  Church.     For  when   St.   Augustine,   sometime 
bishop  of  England,  did   ask   Pope   Gregory,  how  that   the 
bishops  and  prelates  of  England  should  spend  their  goods 
that  were  the  offerings  of  faithful  people ;   the  said   Pope 
answered  (and  this  answer  is  put  in  the  Decrees,  in  the  12tli 
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When 
fonncd, 


chapter  aud  2d  question),  that  the  goods  of  bishops  ought  to 
he  divided  into  four  parts,  whereof  one  part  ought  to  be  to 
the  bishop  and  his  household,  another  to  his  clerks,  the  third  * 
to  repair  and  uphold  his  tenements,  tlie  fourth  to  the  poor 
people. 

"  Let  the  laws  be  rehearsed,  yea  and  that  oftentimes,  that 
take  away  the  filth  and  unclcaimess  of  coiirts ;  that  take  away 
those  daily  new  found  crafts  for  lucre ;  that  busy  them  to  pull 
away  this  foul  covetousness,  which  is  the  spring  and  cause  of 
all  evils;  which  is  the  well  of  'U  iniqiiity.  At  last  let  be 
renewed  those  laws  and  constitutions  of  fathers  of  the  cele- 
bration of  councils,  that  command  provincial  councils  to  be 
oftener  used  for  the  Reformation  of  the  Church.  For  there 
never  happeneth  anything  more  hurtful  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  than  the  lack  both  of  council  general  and  provincial — 
when  these  laws  and  such  other  art!  rehearsed  that  be  for  us, 
and  that  concern  the  correction  of  manners,  there  lacketh 
nothing,  hut  that  the  same  be  put  in  ejiecution  with  all 
authority  and  power.  That  at  once  (seeing  we  have  a  law)  we 
live  after  the  law.  For  which  things  with  all  due  reverence 
I  call  chiefly  upon  you  fathers.  For  this  execution  of  the  laws 
and  observing  of  the  constitutions,  must  needs  begin  of  you, 
that  ye  may  teach  us  priesta  to  follow  you  by  lively  examples, 
or  else  truly  it  will  be  said  of  you, '  They  lay  grievous  burdens 
upon  other  men's  hacks,  and  they  themselves  will  not  ao 
much  as  touch  them  with  their  little  finger.' 

"  Forsooth,  if  ye  keep  the  laws,  and  if  ye  reform  first  your 
life  to  the  rules  of  the  canon  laws,  then  shall  ye  give  us  light 
(in  the  which  we  may  see  what  is  to  be  done  of  our  part),  that 
is  to  say  the  light  of  your  good  example,  and  we  seeing  our 
fathers  so  keeping  the  laws,  will  gladly  follow  the  steps  of  our 
fathers.  The  clei^  and  spiritual  part  once  reformed  in  the 
Church,  then  may  we  with  just  order  proceed  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  lay  part ;  which  truly  will  he  very  easy  to  do,  if 
we  first  be  reformed-  For  the  body  followeth  the  soul,  and 
such  rulers  as  are  in  the  city,  like  dweUers  be  in  it — where- 
fore, if  priests  that  have  the  chaise  of  souls  be  good,  straight 
the  people  will  be  goot'..  Our  goodness  shall  teach  them  more 
clearly  to  be  good  than  all  other  teachings  and  preachings. 
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Oar  goodnes3  shall  compel  them  into  the  r^ht  way,  truly    cHAP 
more   effectually  than  all  -  your  suapendiugs  and  cursings.         ^ 
Wherefore,  if  ye  will  have  the  lay  people  to  live  after  your 
wish  and  will,  first  live  you  yourselves  after  the  will  of  God, 
and  so  (trust  me)  ye  shall  get  in  them  whatsoever  ye  wilL 

"Ye  will  be  obeyed  of  them,  and  right  it  is.    For  in  the  Thus  may 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  these  are  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  ^*h^^„X 
lay  people, '  Obey  yonr  rulers,  and  be  you  under  them'     But  ed  and 
if  ye  will  have  this  obedience,  first  perform  in  you  the  reason  '^^ 
and  cause  of  obedience  which  the  said  Paul  doth  teach,  and 
it  followeth  in  the  text, '  Take  you  heed  diligently,  as  though 
ye  should  give  a  reckoning  for  their  souls,'  and  Uiey  will  obey 
you. 

"  You  will  be  honoured  of  the  people ;  it  ia  reason.  For ' 
St  Paul  writeth  unto  Timothy, '  Priests  that  rule  well  are 
worthy  double  hoaours,  chiefly  those  that  labour  in  weed  and 
teaching.'  Therefore,  if  ye  desire  to  be  honoured,  first  look 
that  ye  rule  well,  and  that  ye  labour  in  word  and  teaching, 
and  then  shall  the  people  have  you  in  all  honour. 

"  You  will  reap  their  carnal  things,  and  gather  tithes  and 
offerings  without  any  striving — right  it  is.  For  St  Paul, 
writing  to  the  Romans,  saith, '  They  are  debtors,  and  ought  to 
minister  unto  you  in  carnal  things ;'  first,  sow  you  your  spi- 
ritual things,  and  then  ye  shall  reap  plentifully  their  carual 
things.  For  truly  that  man  is  very  hard  and  unjust  that 
'  will  reap  where  he  never  did  sow,  and  gather  where  he  never 
scattered.' 

"  Ye  will  have  the  Church's  liberty,  and  not  to  he  drawn  And  tiie 
before  secular  judges ;  and  that  also  is  right    But  if  ye  desire  Church 
this  liberty,  first  unloose  yourselves  from  the  worldly  hon-  liberty 
dage,  and  from  the  services  of  men,  and  lift  up  yourselves 
into  the  true  liberty,  the  spiritual  liberty  of  Christ,  into  grace 
from  sins,  and  serve  your  God  and  reign  in  Him,  and  then 
(believe  me)  the  people  will  not  touch  the  anointed  of  their 
Lord  God-  ■  .  . 

"  These  are  they,  reverend  fathers  and  right  famous  men, 
that  I  thought  to  be  said  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church's 
estate  I  tnist  ye  will  take  them  of  your  gentleness  to  the 
best     And  if  peradventure  it  be  thought  that  I  have  past  my 
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CHAP  bounds  in  this  sennon,  or  lave  said  anything  out  of  temper, 
^  forgive  it  me,  and  ye  shall  forgive  a  man  speaking  of  very 
zeal  to  a  man  sorrowing  the  decay  of  the  Church  ;  and  con- 
sider the  thing  itself,  not  regarding  my -foolishness;  consider 
the  miserable  form  and  state  of  the  Church ;  and  endea- 
vour yourselves  with  all  your  minds  to  reform  it. 

"  Suffer  not,  fathers,  this  your  so  great  a  gathering  to  depart, 
in  vain ;  suffer  not  this  your  congregation  to  slip  for  nought. 
Freely  ye  are  gathered  oftentimes  together  (but  by  your 
favour  to  speak  the  truth),  yet  I  see  not  what  fruit  cometh  of 
your  assembling,  namely,  to  the  Cliureh. 

"  Go  ye  now  in  the  Spirit  that  ye  have  called-  on,  that  by 
the  help  of  it,  ye  may  in  this  your  council  find  out,  discern, 
'and  ordain  those  things  that  may  be  profitable  to  the  Church, 
praise  unto  you,  and  honour  unto  God :  unto  whom  be  all 
honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen."  ^ 

In  this  earnest  and  vigorous  appeal  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clergy  and  to  the  bishops,  we 
may  observe  that  Colet  looked  upon  the  decay  of 
religion  throughout  the  Church  as  the  result  of  evils 
and  abuses  among  tlie  clergy,  the  nature  of  whicli 


practical  is  such  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  ecclesiastical  or  theological 
system  which  characterised  the  pre-Reformation 
Church  of  England.  Complaints  of  a  similar  de- 
scription were  made  by  Latimer*  forty  years  after- 
wards, by  Tenison*  at  a  still  more  recent  date,  and 
by  not  a  few  farseeing  men  in  the  last  and  earlier 
part  of  the  present  century.  As  men's  thoughts 
came  to  dwell  more  on  the  subject  of  reformation, 
they  gradually  came  to  see  that  other  changes  were 
needed,  and  that  the  medisBval  phase  of  religion 
was,  in  reality,  wearing  out.     The  habits  of  the 

'  KnighfsLifeof  Colet,  pp.  2.=)2-         '  Latinier'B  Scnnona,  iL  243,  and 
364.     Ste  bIso  Sec-bobm's  Oxford      many  other  ploc^a. 
Itefonnere  of  1498,  pp.  162-17P.  '  Ellis' Ong.  Letters,  III.  iv.Sa^ 
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primitive  Church   had  undergone  a  great  change   chap 

wlien  the  empire  became  Christian ;  the  Western 

Church  had  gradually  acquired  habits  different 
from  those  so  carefully  conserved  in  the  East ;  the 
English  Church  in  times  that  required  external  aid 
against  domestic  tyranny  had  given  itself  up  to 
ibreign  influences.  All  these  various  changes  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  necessities  of  the  ages 
in  which  they  occurred;  and  now  a  new  phase  of 
the  ecclesiastical  system  was  opening  out  slowly  to 
men's  view,  as  the  old  and  long-loved  system  of  for- 
mer days  was  found  to  fit  in  less  and  less  with  the 
times  of  transition  that  were  now  coming  upon  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  read  history  while  it  is  being  New  infiu. 
made,  and  the  most  astute  men  of  that  period  t°o^  in 
oould  not  have  seen  as  we  can  see  how  great  a  crisis  J,f*jJ^ 
had  arrived  in  the  course  of  our  national  life :  butviii. 
looking  backward  three  centuries  and  a  half,  to 
the  beginning  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  we  may 
observe  that  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
characterized  by  four  great  and  prominent  features. 
First,  after  several  generations -of  civil  disorganisa- 
tion and  strife,  caused  by  the  wars  of  York  and 
Jjancaater,  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  settled 
in  a  manner  which  united  all  factions,  and  thus 
disposed  of  a  question  that  had  been  the  cause  of  an 
incessant  political  restlessness,  aa  well  as  of  fearful 
bloodshed  and  devastation.  Secondly,  a  self-con- 
tained national  independence  was  growing  up  around 
Gngland,  which  caused  her  people,  always  insular  in 
their  feelings,  to  look  with  great  disfavour  upon 
anytliing  like  foreign  interference  with  Enghsh 
affairs.  Thirdly,  the  feudal  system  being  at  an  end, 
a   new  influence,  that  of  the  middle   classes,  was 
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CHAP  making  itself  extensively  felt  through  the  extension 
^„„^,,^  of  commerce,'  and  this  was  gradually  attempering  the 
absolute  power  of  the  monarcha  and  great  nobles. 
Fourthly,  the  giant  art  of  printing  had  sprung  with 
wonderful  rapidity  into  the  full  strength  and  vigour 
of  adult  life,  and  was  originating  a  vast  influence 
that  could  not  fail  to  change  the  face  of  society  in 
many  important  respects,  and  even  to  penetrate  its 
constitution  to  the  very  heart. 

During  the  throes  of  such  a  gigantic  social  crisis 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Church  to  stand  still.  Ita 
foundations,  indeed,  were  immoveable,  but  its  super- 
structure was  open  to  the  influences  of  the  convulsion 
How  could  going  on  around  it.  What  many  wise  men  were" 
utiiiiL-d  for  already  considering  was.  How  should  these  influ- 
SlcChurch  fillers  be  guided  in  their  operation  upon  the  Church, 
so  that  the  result  should  be  good  and  not  evil  ? 
Perhaps  also  some,  even  then,  may  have  considered 
that  the  Church  was  a  spiritual  engine  placed  under 
their  care,  for  the  spiritual  guidance  and  control  of 
the  world  in  its  onward  course ;  and  they  may  have 
seen  that  if  that  engine  were  not  in  some  particulars 
adapted  to  the  changing  character  of  the  materials 
on  which  it  had  to  operate,  its  work  could  never  be 
eflectively  performed. 

The  consideration  of  these  points  in  detail  will, 
however,  be  reserved  for  future  chapters ;  and  we 
must  go  back  to  take  a  further  survey  of  tiie  abuses 
which  Colet  and  others  noticed,  and  which  in  their 
eyes  made  vigorous  reformation  of  the  Church  a 

>  It  is  also  obscTva1)le  that  the  withuut    conquest ;    nor   docs   it 

tiso  of  our  va£t  colonial  dominions  st.i!in  possible  that  Bo  vast  a  con- 

il  to  be  traced  to  the  period  under  genes  of  natintiB  could  have  beeu 

survey.    An  empire  like  tbat  of  lurmed  and  mniutaiued  under  any 

England  was  never  before  fonned  old-world  system. 
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pressing  necessity.  These  we  may  conveniently  chap 
class  under  three  heads, — [l.]The  organic  or  con-  _^^„,^ 
stitutional  abuses,  indicated  by  bo  many  -writers,  as 
eating  out  the  heart  of  the  Church  ;  [2.]  the  doc- 
trinal errors  which  had  grown  up  in  mediaeval 
times;  and  [3.]  the  superstitions  with  which  re- 
ligion had  been  burdened. 


§  1    CJONSTITDTIONAL   AbOSES   WHICH    NEEDED 

Keformatioh. 

Perhaps  the  real  foundation  of  most  evils  in  the  noh-iw 
Church  of  England,  for  some  time  before  and  some  ^""* 
time  after  the  Reformation,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
non-residence  of  those  who  held  cure  of  souls.  This 
evil  centred  in  the  bishops,  and  ramified  into  a 
majority  of  the  parishes  of  England  :  and  its  roots 
were  so  deeply  planted  in  the  substance  of  our  eccle- 
siastical habits,  that  we  are  only  just  emerging  from 
the  mischief  which  it  has  caused.' 

*  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  BuppoB«  yp'U'S  widow  to   a  rich   friend. 

that  the  bisbups,cler^-,  ami  iuonk«  The  Iniglit  onlf  eBcnped  the  gal- 

deMended  beiow  the  level  of  their  Iowa  at  the  last  nanient  by  a  re- 

nge  in  leapect  to  discipline  and  solnte  act  of  the  Biehop  of  Won 

morale.      It  was    probably  very  cester.  [ PI nmpton Correspondence, 

much  the  reverse  in  ancient  times,  p.  ix.*]      This  was  at  the  end  of 

as  it  undoubtedly  has  been  in  more  the  twelfth  century.     At  the  end 

recent  days.     In  Mr.  Foss's  Lives  of  thethirteenthcentury  Edwardl. 

of  the  Judgea  of  England  it  is  dismissed  all  the  fudges  from  tbcir 

abundantly  proved  that  the  judi-  offices,  and  iuipnaoned  them,  be- 

cial  bench  was  guilty  of  comip-  cause  tlioy  had  taken  bribes,  given 

tiona  far  greater  than  have  ever  false  judgments,  and  even  com- 

been  proved  against  the  Episcopal  mittca  murder  during  his  absi^nce 

henclL      The    great   and   learned  in  France.      Gifts,  actual   bribes, 

judge,     Banulph    de    Qlanville,  and  fnl%  judgments  were  sadly 

charged  Sir  Gilliert  de  Plumptou  common  among  the  .judges  of  the 

with  the  illegal  marriage   of  his  niediievalandBeformationperiods. 

wif^  with  theft  and  violence,  and  and  even  of  less  ancient  days ;  and 

condemned  him  to  death,  for  no  both  bench  and  bar  were  guilty  of 

other  object  iban  to  mairy  the  criminal  conduct  that  has  happily 
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22        EVILS  RESULTING  FROM  NON-RESIDENCE 


CHAP  Bishops  had  been  non-resident,  partly  from  the 
-^— -i-*^  fact  that  foreigners  were  often  appointed  to  English 
se^  as  a  reward  for  some  service  which  they  had 
rendered  to  the  kings  of  England  or  to  the  popes  of 
Kome  :  and  their  appointment  seems  always  to  have 
been  made  on  the  express  understanding  that  their 
work  was  to  get  itself  done  as  well  or  aa  ill  as  it 

Reason*    could,  by  deputies.     Englishmen  were  sometimai! 

rediience  appointed  With  a  similar  understanding :  occasionaUy 
men  whose  royal  blood  seems  to  have  been  thought 
ample  excuse  for  a  complete  sinecure  life ,'  but  more 
frequently  men  whose  position  at  court,  aa  states- 
men, or  as  ambassadors,  precluded  them  from  cany- 
ing  on  their  own  proper  work  in  their  dioceses.  In 
fact,  cliancellors  and  secretaries  of  state  received 
their  salaries  in  the  shape  of  ecclesiastical  "benefices.* 
This  non-residence  of  bishops  was  the  source  of 
unlimited  evils.  They  felt  little  or  no  interest  in 
their  dioceses,  and  appointed  their  subordinate  clergj' 
for  private    reasons    of  favouritism  or  relationship 


Much  is  made  by  euperficial 
niiteis  of  the  satirical  verses  which 
were  levelled  at  the  inediccval 
bishops  and  clcrf^v ;  but  there  are 
few  BO  Aeveie  on  them  in  tlieir 
clerical  office  as  those  agnintit  the 
judges,  in  their  judicial  office,  of 
which  Mr  Foss  {,'ives  the  following 
translation : — 

"  JniIgH  then  m  *haiii  gilU  leduce  uid 


Hettnulnc «  d]  nfelected,  ilu'i,  wetiiLig, 

»  The  Duke  of  York,  Pon  of 
George  III.,  was  thus  made  Bishop 
of  Osnahun,',  an  absurd  appoint- 
ment, which  shows  that  tlie  evil 
spoken  of  was  not  confined  to 
mi.tli.'cval  times. 


0  Lear the 


*penses 


■  tuii: 


punUbniept  bliill  be  I 


rorbMttheJudgefromBc] 
I  who  nng«T  brCb«ft  tli 


nobis  lad;  In  boat)'  mi 


which  were  incurred  by  \ 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  his  office 
as  piime  minister.  When  lie  went 
to  France  as  medial«r  between  the 
King  of  France  and  the  Emperoi 
of  Germany,  he  expended  i:iU,(KKl 
(equal  to  £120,OU0  of  modem 
money),  and  was  soon  afterwnnli- 
niade  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's  by  tht 
kino  by  way  of  roval  repnvnient. 
[Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  fjl.  i.  274.] 
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rather  than  for  any  other  consideration.  What  Epis-  chap 
copal  work  was  done  in  their  dioceses  was  the  work  ^,_^-,^ 
of  suffragan  bishops,  who,  instead  of  being  assistants, 
were  made  substitutes  for  their  principals,  so  far  as 
the  spiritual  work  of  the  Episcopal  office  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  who,  it  may  be  added,  were  often  Scotch 
and  Irisii  bishops,  themselves  neglecting  their  own 
duties  for  the  purpose  of  residing  in  England.  The 
clergy  were  deprived  of  proper  oversight  and  guid- 
ance, and  an  example  of  non-residence  was  set  to 
them  also,  which  was  very  extensively  followed. 

We  have  seen  bow  Ullerston,  Abendon,  and  Colet,  Pinmiiiies, 
speak  of  pluralities,  and  of  the  non-residence  to  which  *■""  '^  ' 
they  led.  So  grossly  had  this  practice  extended,  that 
when  Archbishop  Langham  made  inquiry  respecting 
the  pluralist  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
some  were  found  who  held  as  many  as  twenty  bene- 
fices and  dignities,  by  means  of  papal  provisions, 
with  license  to  hold  as  many  more  as  they  could  get."^ 
These  appear  to  have  been  mostly  Italians,  and 
Edward  III.  issued  a  commission  of  inquiry  respect- 
ing them  about  seven  years  afterwards,  though  with 
what  result  we  are  hot  informed,"     It  was  so  con- 

'  Collier's  EocL  Ilbt,  iii.  128,  Iiy  what  names  every  of  the  said 

ed.  1852.  Lenefices  are  called,  and  bow  much 

•  Iliid.,  132.    CoUier  prints  the  each  of  [hem  \»  worth  by  the  year, 

followiD^  Truni  Foie,  as  a  copy  of  not  as  they  aland  charged  in  Bii1> 

ihis  commission:  —  "  Eilward,  hy  uidics,  hut  accoi<]in}(  to  the  rack- 

the  gntce  of  God,  Kin^,  &c,  to  the  rent,  and   true  valuations   of  the 

honourable  Father  iu  Christ,   N,  same;  and  likewise,  being  desirouR 

liy  the  same  grace,  Bishop  of  1j,  to  be  certified  of  the  names  of  aU 

greeting.  Wing  willing,  for  certain  and  singular  such  foreigners  being 

reasons,  to  be  informed  what,  and  now  incHmhents  or  occupying  the 

how  many  benefices,  as  well  arch-  eame  ;  and,  moreover,  the  names 

deaconries   as   other  dignities,   n»  of  all  of  them,  whether  English- 

vicataae*,    pai^nages,    preliends,  men  or  foreigners,  of  what  state  or 

and  chapels  within  your  (Hocchp,  condition  soever,  which  have  the 

are  at  this  present  in  the  posaeBsion  occupation,  or  disposition  of  any 

of  Italians,  and  other  foreigners,  such  benefices,  with  the  if^es  and 
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ENGUSH  CALL  FOR  REFORM  AT  BASLE 


CHAP  venient  for  the  popes  to  have  this  means  of  paying 
,.„_^,^  and  rewarding  their  officials,  and  also  to  receive  the 
percentage  which  was  required  from  each  benefice, 
that  the  papal  court  always  withstood  reforms  in 
this  direction,  even  when  pious  popes  desired  them  1^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  clergy  in  general 
were  bo  sensible  of  the  evil,  that  when  the  convoca- 
A.D.  1430  tions  chose  delegates  to  attend  the  Council  of  Basle 
(from  which  so  much  reformation  was  expected), 
they  instructed  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  demand  that  dispensatories  for  plurali- 
ties should  be  withheld,  and  also  those  for  non- 
residence;  and  that  in  no  case  should  several  parishes 
be  united  under  one  deigyman.  But  the  evil  was 
not  abated  then,  nor  for  many  years  afterwards.  A 
century  later  there  was  a  definite  attempt  at  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  but  it  fell  to  the  ground.     The 


proBta  of  the  snine,  in  the  belinlf 
or  by  the  authority  of  any  of  the 
aforeaaid  forvij^ere,  ly  way  of 
form,  or  title,  or  by  any  other 
ways  or  means  whatsoever,  and 
how  long  they  have  occapietl,  or 
disponed  of  the  same,  and  withal, 
if  any  of  the  aoid  foreigners  are 
now  resident  upon  any  wneiiceB  ; 
we  command  you  to  send  us  a  true 
certificate  of  all  and  singular  the 
pTcmisea  into  our  high  Court  of 
Chancery,  under  your  Episcopal 
seal,  before  the  feast  of  tJie  Ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord  next  ensuing, 
without  further  dtlay,  returning 
likewiise  this  onr  writ  unto  us. 
Witness  myself  at  Westminstur, 
the  aiilecnth  day  of  April,  in 
the  fortv-eighth  year  of  our  reiL-n 
of  En^'liuul ;  and  of  Fiance  the 
thirty-fifth." 

'  Bishop  Gibson  [Codex,  p.  046] 
quotes  the  following  remarkable 
caUlogiie  of  pluralifts  from  Arch- 
hiahop  Wincaelsea'a  register  at  the 


end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
names  are  those  of  clergymen  whoee 
wills  had  been  proved  in  the  timo 
of  Archbishop  Peckham,  his  pre- 
decessor ; — 
HogodoCliTs       ..       ..     1%         V 


Aduu  ris  Itl«ihyuglC7B    . 


WILL  do  Pany 
Rng.  d«  la  Le; 
Ht.  Johui  de  9t\^ 
Hi^nrirnti  da  La  H. 
lii]t.'iuidtu  de  Bi 
ilailulphiudelkj 
Diim.  BiiHqnis  Ba 

WIO.  de  UoDteToi 


These  twenty-three  detgyrnen 
huB  held  on  the  average  eight 
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record  of  this  is  contained  among  the  state  papers,  chap 
in  the  shape  of  some  instructions  given  by  the  king  ^^^^,^^ 
to  Cromwell,  to  be  declared  to  the  council,  and  put 
in  immediate  execution.  Among  these  there  is  a 
sketch  of  a  bill  for  regulating  the  absenteeism  of  the 
clergy,  dated  in  St.  Michael's  term  1531.  It  was  a.d.  1531 
to  have  enacted  that  every  spiritual  person  having 
preferment,  and  residing  without  the  king's  special 
license  "  in  the  court  of  Rome,  or  elsewhere  out  of 
the  realm,  shall  have  his  revenue  divided  into  three 
parts ;  one  for  himself,  one  for  repairs  of  manors, 
buildings,  &c.,  and  one  to  be  distributed  in  charity,"* 
No  further  notice  of  the  project  occurs,  and  it  seema 
to  have  been  superseded  by  the  Pluralities  Act  [21 
Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  13],  which  did  not  really  touch  the 
evil.  Men's  minds,  at  a  later  date,  were  diverted 
from  this  and  other  important  reforms,  by  the  hair- 
splitting controversies  raised  by  Puritans  and  other 
Protestants,  and  the  extravagances  of  non-residence 
and  pluralities  continued  down  to  our  own  times ; 
but  had  they  been  properly  reformed  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  far  more  real  and  solid  work 
would  have  been  done  among  the  souls  of  the  people 
of  England,  and  infinite  scandals  prevented  among 
the  clergy. 

Another  constitutional  disease  of  the  Church  in  Appro- 
the  pre-Reformation  ages  was  that  of  Appropna- 1'""*""* 
tions,*  a  disease  akin  to,  though  not  so  deadening  as, 
the  Impropriations  of  post- Reformation  ages, 

•  state  Papers,  vol  i.  [1830],  p.  go  colleges  and  monaateriea  Med  to 

383.  be  considered),  which  thua  become 

»  Impropriatioiu  are  the  alieUEt'  respoiisiible  for  the  performance  of 

tioo  of  tithes  to  laymen.     Appro-  the  duties  for  wliicli  the  tithes  are 

priatumt  are  the   assignment   of  paid. 
them  to  clerical  corrnrstions  (for 
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26  THE  EVtL  OF  APPROPRIATlONi. 

In  its  earliest  form,  the  appropriation  of  parishes 
^  with  their  tithes  and  spiritual  charge  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  transfer  of  patronage  to  monasteries, 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  income  of  each  parish  being 
still  used  for  the  spiritual  purposes  of  the  parish. 
But  after  the  conquest  parishes  were  appropriated  to 
monasteries  in  a  more  absolute  manner,  the  income  of 
the  pariah  being  transferred  to  the  monastery,  and 
the  latter  being  responsible  for  the  duties  of  it  veiy 
much  at  their  discretion.  Within  three  hundred 
years,  about  one-third  of  the  benefices  in  England 
were  thus  appropriated,  and  these  generally  the  best 
endowed.'  However  desirous  the  members  of  these 
monasteries  might  have  been,  individually,  to  act  up 
to  their  responsibilities  towards  their  dependent 
parishes,  all  experience  illustrates  the  phenomenon 
that  corporations  never  work  up  to  the  standard  of 
their  individual  members  :  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  is  the  true  exponent 
of  their  moral  strength.  Hence  there  were  no  dis- 
tricts which  were  more  sunk  in  wickedness  arising 
from  neglect,  in  times  within  memory  than  those  of 
which  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had 
spiritual  charge,  especially  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  those  Universities.'  As  we  are  no 
better,  so  we  are  probably  no  worse,  than  onr 
ancestors ;  and  the  appropriated  parishes  of  pre- 
Reformation  times  were,  no  doubt,  sadly  neglected  : 
so  tliat  wickedness  and  schism  found  an  easy  prey  in 
them,  as  they  have  done  in  recent  generations.  As 
Colet  states  it,  "all  things  were  done  by  vicars  and 

'  Kennett'g  Case  of  Improjiria-  leges  to  perform  a  hasty  and  per- 

tions,  p.  33.  fiiiictory  Bcrvio:  at  three  and  four 

'  It  was  a  tomrnvn,  tiling  in  tho  chnrclies,  if  witliin  ciiav  riding  dift- 

ln.it  gnneralion  for  Ftllowa  of  Col-  tince.  on  the  Sunday.  "^ 
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parish  priests,"'  that  is  by  deputy ;  and  there  is  a  chap 
good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that,  in  the  early  part  ,__„,^ 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  least,  the  deputy  was 
often  a  man  who  was  neither  respected  nor  respect- 
able, but  of  the  class  who  cried,  "  Put  me,  I  pray 
thee,  into  one  of  the  priest's  offices  that  I  may  eat  a 
piece  of  bread."  An  idea  of  the  state  to  which 
parishes  had  been  brought  by  this  abuse  of  the  sys- 
tem of  appropriations  may  be  gained  from  a  letter  of 
Archbishop  Warham  to  Wolsey  respecting  the  clergy 
of  Kent.  "  A  more  poor  sort  of  so  great  a  number  Poveny  of 
in  the  clergy  a  man  cannot  lightly  see,  and,  as  I  can  d^*** 
perceive,  the  cause  is,  forasmuch  as  all  the  chief  bene- 
fices be  appropriated  to  religious  houses ;  and  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  vicars  is  bo  small  a  portion  assigned 
that  they  can  scantly  live  withal.  And  if  there  be 
any  good  vicarage,  divers  of  the  said  religious  houses 
obtaineth  dispensations  of  the  See  Apostolic  to  keep 
them  in  their  own  hands,  and  be  served  by  religious 
men,  and  so  they  have  almost  all  good  parsonages 
and  vicarages  in  theit  hands."* 

Such  a  state  of  things  involved,  no  doubt,  a  low 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  in  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  from  the  general  insufficiency  of  episcopal 
oversight,  there  must  have  been  great  want  of  disci- 
pline among  them.  Not  that  the  whole  of  them  were  Good 
likely  to  have  been  sunk  in  ignorance  and  vice.  There  "^  "^"^ 
were  many  like  the  Fen  correspondent  of  Erasmus, 
JohnWatson,  whowere  indeed  fond  of  the  Scotuswliom 
Erasmus  so  reviles,  but  who  yet  devoted  themselves 
to  the  earnest  study  of  theology,  and  would  rather 

*  "Parinh  priesto"  was  the  old      recognised  tenn  for  the  cleigyniaii 
tonn  for  "curates  in  sole  charge ;"      primnrily  in  cure  of  nouls. 
"  jorson"  or  "rector"  being  the         '  Ellis^  Orig,  Letters,  III.  ii.  30. 
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28  AUENATION  OP  LAITV  FHuM  CHURCH 

CHAP  be  good  Christians  than  anything  else  in  the  world.' 
.,^_^-,„  Btit  there  was  abundant  foundation  for  complaints 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  clergy,  and  these  com- 
plaints (however  unreasonable  they  may  sometimes 
Md  evil  have  been)  were  the  natural  outcome  of  abuses  which 
indicated  the  deterioration  and  degeneracy  of  the 
mediaeval  churcb  system.  They  led  to  the  alienation 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  laity  from  clergy,  church, 
and  religion  :  and  when  the  great  transition-tide  set 
in,  and  society  became  reconstructed  from  its  founda- 
tions, the  hold  of  the  Church  upon  the  world  had 
been  so  weakened  that  it  was  never  wholly  recovered. 
It  was  the  sight  of  these  results,  as  they  grew,  and 
the  foresight  of  that  to  which  they  would  eventually 
grow,  which  led  wise  and  good  men  to  call  for  the 
reformation  of  the  abuses  which  caused  them.* 


'  Brewer's  Calend.  St.  Pap.,  iL 
3420. 

'  The  state  of  the  Clmrcli  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  eeems  to 
liiive  been  almost  as  bad  us  could 
be  at  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Ueformation.  Sir  James 
English  wrote  from  Perth  respect- 
ing the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the 
year  1516 — "Every  man  spekis 
quhat  he  will  without  blame.  Yer 
is  na  ficlander  punyst ;  ye  man 
Lath  ma  wotds  na  ye  manttr,  and 
will  not  be  content  except  be  ken 
liis  maateris  cunsell.  Yer  is  na 
order  amang  us,  none  of  Goddis 
preceptiB  ar  kepit  except  ye  first, 
and  that  full  ill.  .  .  .  Every  man 
taks  upabbacyisthat  may  ,  .  est ; 
thay  tarry  not  quhilk  benefices  be 
TBcand,  thai  tak  them  or  thai  fall, 
for  thai  tyne  the  vertew  of  thai 
twiche  ground,"  [Brewer's  Calend, 
St.  Pap.,  ii.  50.1 

Aa  regarda  tne  Chnroh  of  Ire- 
land, there  is  evidence  in  the  shape 
of  a  memorittl,  which  waa  drawn 


up  for  the  King's  informotion, 
respecting  the  atate  ol  the  country 
at  lari^e  and  the  means  to  be  used 
for  its  improvement.  "  Some 
saith,"  says  the  writer,  "that  the 
prelates  of  the  Church  and  clergy 
IB  mnch  cause  of  all  the  misorder 
of  the  land  ;  for  there  is  no  arch- 
bishop, nor  bishop,  nor  abbot,  nor 
piyor,  parson,  nor  vicor,  nor  any 
other  person  of  the  Chuich,  hign 
or  low,  great  or  small,  English  or 
Irish,that  useth  to  preach  the  Word 
of  God,  oaring  the  poor  friars  befi- 
gars.  .  .  .  Also  the  Chui«h  of  this 
land  use  not  to  learn  any  other 
Eciencc,  but  the  law  of  Canon,  for 
covetouaiK'SS  of  lucre  transitory : 
all  other  science,  whereof  crow 
none  such  lucre,  the  parsons  of  tlie 
Church  doth  despise.  They  could 
more  by  the  plough  rustical,  than 
by  lucre  of  the  plough  celestial  to 
which  they  have  stretched  their 
hand,  and  look  always  backward. 
They  tend  much  more  to  lucre 
of  that  plough  whereof  gioweth 
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CHAP 

§  2.  DocTEiNAL  Abuses  which  needed  REFOEMAnou.  ,,^,.,^^^ 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  singular  absence  of 
original  thought  in  the  century  or  more  which  pre- 
ceded the  rise  of  the  Refomiation.  The  minds  of 
men  had  petrified  in  certain  forms  of  theological 
language,  which  had  been  developed  partly  by  "  cir- 
cumstances," and  partly  by  vigorous  thinkers  ni  a 
preceding  age.  No  one  seemed  desirous  of  tracing 
out  the  truth  of  such  langu^e,  or  even  compe*^ent 
to  trace  it  out ;  and  if  extravagant  theories  or  prac- 
tices were  built  up  on  the  foundation  of  recognised 
authorities,  no  one  thought  of  contradicting  them, 
however  extravagant  they  might  be,  so  long  as  they 
could  be  proved  to  stand  on  that  foundation.  It 
was  such  a  slavish  deference  to  one  particular  and 
narrow  class  of  thinkers  among  the  past  which  led 
to  the  extravagant  notions  respecting  purgatory  and 
the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  as  were  current 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Purgatory  had,  in  effect,  if  not  in  direct  language,  purgnoij 
superseded  hell  in  the  theology  of  that  age,  and  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  system  was  impregnated  with 
the  error.  The  notion  had  grown  up  that  the  in- 
termediate state  of  souls,  which  die  in  a  state  of 
grace,  is  one  of  torment  in.  material  fire ;  and  that 
by  this  fire,  they  are  eventually,  after  perhaps  many 

slander  anil  rebuke,  than  to  lucre  ates  in  Ireland,  nnd  nsk  tliat  men 

of  the  eouls,  that  ib  the  plough  of  of   );imm1   luontU   may    l«    made 

Clirut"    [titate  Fapcre,  II.  p.  15.J  bishops,  ami   such  ns  will  Kside. 

Nor  doc*  the  evidence  rest  on  Tliey   complain   that    the   richi«t 

the  assertion  of  a  layman  only,  for  diocese  in  Irtland,  that  of  Meath, 

Archbishop  Inge  of  Dublin,   and  is  in  ruins  throiightheak'enU.'eiMn 

the   Lord   Chiefs uEtii:e  ISenning-  of  its  bij^hop,  Kkhurd  Wil^ton,  and 

ham,  both  writ*!  to  Wolaey  about  Bui;i,'e8t  the  apiwiritment  of  another 

the  lack  of  good  preUles  and  cur-  inlii8at4aU.  [SlatePaper»,ii,p.l26.] 
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CHAP  thousands  of  years,  to  be  purified  into  a  condition 
__„.^,  fit  for  heaven.  Thus,  purgatory  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  hell  of  limited  duration  ;  and  the  extent  of 
the  limitation  was  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
intercessory  office  of  the  church  militant,  exercised  in 
prayers  and  masses.  In  actual,  practical  thought, 
every  person  who  died  was  supposed  to  go  to  purga- 
tory ;  and  probably  there  is  not  a  case  on  record  in 
which  masses  for  the  souls  of  any  deceased  person  were 
refused  (if  payment  for  them  was  ofiFered),  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  been  too  wicked  for  the  hope 
of  heaven,  and  therefore  too  wicked  for  the  place  of 
penal  purgation,  which  had  been  constituted  heaven's 
antechamber. 
Sir  T.  This  idea  of  a  penal  purgatory  of  material  fire  is 

betirfln    clearly  set  forth  by  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  famous 
Porgatcsy  a  guppUcation  of  Souls ;"  and  it  is  remarkable  to 
find  that  it  had  so  firm  a  hold  on  a  layman  whose 
intellect  was  of  the  highest  order : — 

"  If  ye  pity  the  poor,"  he  makes  the  souls  in  purgatory  to 
say,  "  there  is  none  ao  poor  aa  we,  that  have  not  a  bratte  to 
put  upon  our  backs.  If  ye  pity  the  blind,  there  is  none  8o 
blind  as  we,  which  are  here  in  the  dark,  saving  for  sights  . 
unpleasant  and  loatlisome,  till  some  comfort  come.  If  ye  pity 
the  lame,  there  ia  none  bo  lame  as  we,  that  can  neither  creep 
one  foot  out  of  the  fire,  nor  have  one  hand  at  liberty  to  defend 
our  face  from  the  flame.  Finally,  if  ye  pity  any  man  in  pain, 
never  knew  ye  pain  comparable  to  ours ;  whose  fire  as  far 
passeth  in  heat  all  the  fires  that  ever  burned  on  earth,  as  the 
hottest  of  all  that  passed  a  feigned  fire  painted  on  a  wall  If 
ever  ye  lay  sick,  or  thought  the  night  long,  and  longed  for 
day,  while  every  hour  seemed  longer  than  five,  bethink  you 
then  what  a  long  night  we  aely  souls  endure,  that  lie  slepe- 
less,  restless,  burning  and  broiling  in  the  dai-k  fire  one  long 
night  of  many  days,  of  many  weeks,  of  many  years  together. 
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You  waiter,  peradventure,  and  toiler  iD  sickness  from  side  to  chap 
side,  and  find  little  rest  in  any  part  of  the  bed ;  we  lie  bound  * 
to  the  brands,  and  cannot  lift  up  our  heads.  You  have  your 
physicians  with  you,  that  sometimes  cure  and  heal  you ;  no 
physic  will  help  our  pain,  nor  no  plaisters  coole  our  heat 
Your  keepers  do  you  great  ease,  and  put  you  in  good  comfort ; 
our  keepers  are  such  as  God  keep  you  from — cruel,  doomed 
spirites,  odious,  envious,  and  hateful,  despiteous  enemies  and 
despiteful  tormentors,  and  their  company  more  terrible  and 
grievous  to  us  than  is  the  pain  itself,  and  the  intolerable  tor- 
ment that  they  do  us,  wherewith  from  top  to  toe  they  cease 
not  continually  to  tear  us." ' 

By  such  piteous  pleas  as  this,  the  charity  of  the 
living  for  the  dead  was  excited,  and  men  and  women 
of  all  degrees  paid  money  to  the  clergy  for  "  praying 
the  souls  "  of  their  deceased  relatives  or  friends  out 
of  purgatory,  as  regularly  as  they  paid  the  sexton 
for  the  burial  of  their  bodies.  The  intercession  thus 
bought  was  offered  hy  means  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
or  mass,  which  had  of  course,  from  the  most  primi- 
tive times,  been  considered  to  benefit,  though  in 
some  unknown  way,  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living. 
The  Holy  Eucharist  thus  came  to  be  celebrated  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  in  purgatory 
more  frequently  than  as  the  thanksgiving  sacrifice 
and  communion  of  the  church  militant.  An  order 
of  clergy  arose,  whose  sole  work  was  that  of  offering 
it  up  with  this  object,  and  "  chantries  "  were  added  ciiamriea 
to  churches,  or  enclosed  by  screens  within  them, 
for  the  erection  of  altars,  at  which  these  "  chantry 
priests  "  might  officiate. 

There  was  much  amiable  charity  in  this  general 
provision  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  so  far 
the  theologian  and  the  historian  will  be  indisposed 
^  More'a  Worlts,  p.  337,  ed.  1657. 
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AND  CONSEQUENT  EVILS 


CHAP  to  apeak  of  the  mistake  in  any  harsh  terms.  But  a 
„_,.^,,,^  great  evil,  an  evil  which  in  time  must  have  brought 
all  practical  religion  to  ruin,  was  the  result  of  this 
mistake.  The  salvation  of  souls  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  connected  with  the  intermediate 
state  alone,  rather  than  with  this  life.  Men  pro- 
vided that  they  might  be  prayed  for  after  they  were 
dead,  and  thought  it  unnecessary  to  avoid  sin  while 
they  were  living.  Every  one  believed  that  purga- 
tory was  their  destination,  whatever  their  lives  and 
deaths  might  be,  a  destination  which  involved  a 
painful  and  horrible  sojourn,  but  a  sojourn  that 
miglit  be  shortened  and  lightened  by  means  of 
money  expended  on  prayers  and  masses.*  And  thus 
the  growth  of  chantries  symbolized  the  decay  of 
vital  godUness.  They  clustered  around  the  high 
altar  and  overshadowed  it ;  they  crept  along  the 
aisles  of  churches  and  elbowed  out  the  congregations. 
Private  The  Holy  Sacrament  was  put  up  to  sale,  contrary  to 
^^t  '^®  ^^^7  fi"^*-  principles  of  the  Church,  and  those 
»nd  sold  ^jjQ  could  bid  highest,  and  buy  the  greatest  number 
of  celebrations,  had  the  best  hopes  of  getting  fiom 
purgatory  to  heaven.  Such,  whatever  mitigatory 
explanations  might  be  offered  by  the  learned,  was 
the  real  practical  force  on  the  popular  mind  of  the 
medieval  doctrine  respecting  purgatory ;  a  force 
from  which  only  \eiy  devout  soula  could  escape 
unharmed. 

In  speaking  of  the  association  between  the  mediie- 
val  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  object  of  this  chapter  will  be  best  answered 

■  Tlie  reader  will  observe  that  ideafl  resiiecting  the  non-etemity 
them  is  iiiucli  in  common  between  of  hell,  entertained  hj  many  of 
this  meilinTal  doctrine  and    the      tJie  present  affe. 
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by  considering  the  practical   position  which  that   chap 
sacrament  held  in  the  religious  system  which  was  ^^^ 
succeeded  by  that  of  the  later  Church  of  England. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  laity  received  the  Commn- 
Holy  Communion  in  the  age  immediately  preceding ^^^oA 
the  Reformation,  they  received  it  only  in  "one 
kind ;"  that  is,  they  received  only  the  consecrated 
bread.  It  was,  indeed,  the  custom  to  give  them 
some  wine  in  a  chalice  after  they  had  received  the 
consecrated  Bread,  but  this  wine  was  not  consecrated, 
and  a  Bpecial  notice  was  given  to  the  communicants 
warning  them  of  the  fact.*  It  is  not  so  generally 
known,  however,  that  this  "  withdrawal  of  the  cup  " 
from  the  laity  was  a  recent  custom,  and  one  which 
met  with  great  resistance  in  the  Church  of  England.  I"  rwent 

The  custom  of  communion  in  one  kind  wasnonm 
adopted  by  the  early  Church,  in  cases  where  the  ^"fi''""* 
Holy  Eucharist  was  reserved,  though  perhaps  in  some 
cases  even  then  both  elements  were  reserved  and 
administered.  But  a  century  before  the  Reforma- 
tion period  the  Council  of  Constance  [a.d.  1415] 
gave  the  force  of  ecclesiastical  law  to  a  novel  custom 
which  had  sprung  up,  in  some  countries,  of  with- 
holding the  consecrated  wine  altogether  from  the 
laity.  This  was  done  on  the  pleas  that  (1)  one 
clement  was  sufficient  for  the  perfect  reception  of 

*  "Good  men   and    women   y  yt  no  tbjng  ells  but  wyne  and 

clia^  yow   by  tbe   anctoryte   of  water,  for  to  clenae  yowr  mowthya 

tioly  churche,  that  no  man  nother  of  the  holy  sociament."     Anno- 

woman  that   this  A&y  pn)po.syth  tated  Book  of  Common  Piayer, 

hen  to  be    comenyd  (communi-  p.  178.    So  also  in  Jolm  ]kfyrk's 

c«te<l)  that  he  go  note  to  Godds  "  Instructions  for  Parish  Prieats," 

bold,  lase  than  he  byleuc  stedfast-  edited  for  the  Early  Engli^  Text 

lych,  that  the  sacrament  that  he  Society  by  tlr.  Peacock. 
VB  avysyd  h«?re  to  reseue,  that  yt 

jB  Qodds  bodyflesche  and  blode,  "xi^^'il'tl"  H'i™''i'"'h''t«*'**''t«r 

yn  the  forme  of  bred  ;  and  that  xiiM  Oiey  r«'cyu8iJi  for  to  Omika 

(which)  be  receyvythe  afterward,  Anertintlmi/iioiielynge."— r.  i 
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CHAP    the  Eucharistic  gift,  and  ihat  (2)  greater  reverence 
,^,„^„^wa3  maintained  by  the  non-administration   of  the 
fluid  element. 

Only  tliree  centuries  previously  the  partial  intro- 
duction of  this  practice  had  been  distinctly  con' 
demned  by  the  Council  of  Clermont,  presided  over 
by  Pope  Urban  II.,  in  1095.  When  it  began  to 
creep  into  England  {in  its  earliest  form,  that  of 
steeping  one  element  in  the  other),  it  was  forbidden 
RcM^ied  by  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  [a.d.  1175].  So 
liil^o"^'"''  l3,te  as  1281,  the  custom  had  made  way  only  in  the 
smaller  churclies  ;^  even  later,  a  synodal  decree 
at  Exeter  orders  the  clergy  to  instruct  the  laity 
that  they  receive  Christ's  blood  as  well  as  His 
body;"  and  as  late  as  1515,  communion  in  both 
kinds  was  the  custom  in  some  parishes  (at  least)  in 
the  diocese  of  Durham.'  The  unconsecrated  wino 
was,  in  fact,  given  to  the  laity  to  conciliate  them ; 
and  the  notification  already  referred  to  respecting 
it,  shows  that  the  belief  was  still  widely  spread 
among  them  that  it  was  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  As  most  readers  will  remember, 
the  people  of  Bohemia  utterly  refused  to  adopt  the 
novel  custom ;  and  the  above  evidence  seems  to 
show  that  it  was  far  i'rom  being  easily  or  universally 
established  in  England.  Perhaps,  it  might  have 
been  even  more  generally  resisted,  and  finally  re- 
pudiated, at  an  earlier  date  than  1548,  if  there  had 
not  unhappily  been  so  few  Qommunicanta  in  the 
Church  of  England  at  that  time. 

But  the  general  tendency  of  the  mediaeval  theo- 

'  See  a  constiliition  of  Arch-  '  Jarrcw,  Monkweannouth,  and 

bishop  Pcckham-  in  Wilkine'  Con-  Norhntn.    See  Notes  and  Queries, 

cilia,  li.  62.  II.  i.  69.     The  North  of  England 

'  Wilkinfr' Conuiliu,  ii.  131.  nseii  tobetenaciousof  old  cusloms. 
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logy  reapecting  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  to  diminish   chap 
the  number   of  communicants.      It  regarded  the  .^..-^^^ 
Bacrificial  aspect  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  with  so 
intense  a  gaze  as  to  be  in  some  degree  blinded  to  its 
communion  aspect.      It  grasped  with  a  tenacious  want  of 
hold  the  primitive  and  patristic  theory  that  it  is  an  ^^^jj* 
offering  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  but  it  loosened  """loEy 

?,  ",,...  ,  .  about  the 

its  hold  upon  the  equally  primitive  and  patnstic  Euciunst 
theory  that  it  is  the  spiritual  food  of  the  Christian 
soul.  The  consequence  was,  that  few  of  the  laity 
ever  communicated  except  at  Easter,  when  the  law 
of  the  Church  positively  required  them  to  do  so.^ 
At  other  times,  when  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  cele- 
brated, the  laity  who  were  present  stood  or  knelt 
to  hear  and  to  see,  but  did  not  go  up  to  the  altar 
to  partake.  This  custom  was  so  general  that  it 
made  way  even  in  religious  communities,  and  even 
devout  parish  priests  and  spiritual  directors  taught 
tiieir  flocks  that  they  as  effectually  received  the 
benefit  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  by  so  doing,  as  if  they 
actually  received  it  into  their  hands  and  mouths.^ 
Both  the  extravagances  of  doctrine  and  practice 

^"Teclie  thf  paiescli  thus  &  sav,  "And  for  Bsraoche  as  thejr  yt 

Alle  that  ben  of  warde  &  elde  ar   presents  &  here  masee   may 

That  ciumen  hem  self  kepe  &  receyue  our  lorde  spuolly  at  eueir 

welde,  masse,  lyke  as  the  preste  recyue^ 

TbeTschulcn  alle  to chvrche come,  h}iu  iu  y  sacmmente,  therefore  in 

And  ben  I-schryue  alle  &  some,  tyme  of  Agnut  dei,  &  whyle  the 

And  be  I-hoseled  n-ytb-owte  bere  preste  vsytn,  ye  ouvlite  to  dyspose 

On  aster  day  alle  I-fere  ;  you  ful   dyly^entiy  &  deuoutly, 

In  that  day  by  costome  and  wt  gwte  fenioure  and  gostly 

Ye  Echule  be  hoselet  alle  &  some."  desyrc,  to  stretclie  oute  your  lone 

— Myrk's  Instnictioos  for  Parish  anddeuocioMuerently toourlorde. 

Priests,  p.  3.     Peacock's  Ed.  that  ye  tese  not  so  grele  a  gostly 

•The   follnmng   ia    from   that  fruyte  &  be  not  pryued  of  ye  swet- 

eicfUeiit  and  devout  book,  "The  nes    of    that    heuenly   froste    wt 

■"'     *  of  Our  Lady,"  a  "Rationale  whyche  ye  may  be  fed  at  eche 

uina  K^inrij>A"  ippitl^n   fnl-  iho  mOSSe    tlldt   YC   hcFe,  if   yC   Wyl    dc- 

ayroualj  set  your  harte  tlierto." 
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CHAP   here  indicated  began  to  give  way  before  the  revival 
,^,.J„^of  theological  learning   and  original  thought.     Aa 
Resiora.    soon  ES  ever  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  had  set  the 
comroa-'^""  clergy  free  for  action,  the  ancient  system  of  the 
nionon      Church  was  resuscitated  :    liturgical  provision  was 
Henry      made  for  administering  both  elements  to  the  laity, 
and  they  were  exiiorted  to  become  frequent  com- 
municants.   What  tlie  Church  did  was  also  endorsed 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  with  such  tender 
regard  for  others  that  it  declared  "  this  restoring  the 
ancient  practice,  with  reference  to  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, must  not  be  interpreted  to  the  condemning 
the  usage  of  any  Church  out  of  His  Majesty's  domin- 
ions."    Scarcely  a  remonstrance  was  heard  against 
the  reintrodaction  of  the  ancient  custom ;  and  this 
general  acquiescence  is  a  sign  that  the  restoration 
fell  in  with  the  current  of  popular  feeling. 


§  3.  Superstitious  Customs  weiich  needed 
Refoemation. 

There  were  many  customs  received  upon  trust  and 

tradition  by  mediaeval  Englishmen  which  began  at 

once  to  be  called  in  question  when  the  increasing 

intelligence  of  the  Reformation  age  set  Englishmen 

imagimi-    thinking.     Among  such  customs  were  indulgences, 

tion  ne^er  imagc-worship,    pilgrimages,   the    multiplication    of 

ti^'i^     holy-days,  the  invocation  of  saints  in  general,  and 

England     Mariolatry  in  particular.     These  customs  had  been 

imported  from  Southern  Europe,  and  formed  part  of 

an   imaginative   religion   which  never  took  kindly 

to   our   nortliern    climate.      But   the   influences   of 

Southern  Europe  on  England  had  been  very  deeply 
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rooted  by  the  NonnanB ;  aud  a  foreign  accent  bad  chap 
very  largely  changed  the  tone  of  the  old  native  re-  ,^^^^ 
ligion  as  well  as  of  the  old  vernacular  speech. 

Indulgences  had  been  originally,  in  the  Primitive  indql- 
Church,  simple  relaxations  of  penance  to  those  who  ^"'^'^ 
showed  extreme  sorrow  for  sin.     At  the  time  of  tho 
Crusades  [a.d.  1118]  they  began  to  be  granted  by 
popes  in  the  form  of  a  general  absolution,  which 
would  clear  the  possessor  from  the  consequences 
of  all  his  sins  in  case  of  death.      "  Since  ye  have 
determined,"  they  ran,  "  to  expose  both  yourselves 
and  the  things  belonging  to  you  to  the  most  extreme 
perils,  if  any  of  you,  having  accepted  the  penance  for 
your  sins,  shall  die  in  the  expedition,  we,  by  the 
merits  of  the  saints  and  by  the  prayers  of  the  whole    . 
Catholic  Church,  absolve  him  from  the  chain  of  his 
sins."*     In  later  centuries  such  indulgences  became  Theseiiing 
a  regular  article  of  traffic.     They  were  procured  at  ^a^'Ju"**' 
wholesale  prices  from  popes  and  other  bishops,  and  "on 
were  sold  retail  at  so  mudi  percentage  profit  by  a 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  hawkers,  called  "  Qusestionarii" 
in  dignified  Latin,  and  "  Pardoners"  in  rough-and- 
ready  English.    No  mediaeval  writer  haa  a  good  word 
to  say  for  this  class  of  men.     Even  synods  reviled 
them  as  ignorant,  dishonest,  immoral  hypocrites;' 
and  what  satirical  poets  could  venture  to  say  about 
them  could  hardly  be  said  in  more  severe  language. 
The  true  mediieval  character  of  the  men  and  their 
wares  is  given  in  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman  : — 

"  Then  preched  a  pardoner,  aa  he  a  prest  vere. 
Brought  forth  a  buUe,  witli  many  bialiopes'  aeles. 
And  seide  that  Liraself  might  assolren  them  all 
Of  felahod,  of  faatynge,  of  o-Towes  y-broken." 
'  Baroiiiiw,  A.D.  ni8,iTiii.;  A.D.  1127,  v.      '  Wilkiiia' Concilia,  ii.  164 
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This  traffic  waa  reorganized  in  the  time  of  Leo 
_  X.  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  towards  the 
huilding  of  St.  Peter's ;  but  the  shamelessness  of 
Tetzel  and  others  aroused  the  utmost  indignation,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  Luther,  but  on  that  of  all 
thoughtful  and  honourable  men.  Such  indignation 
had,  in  fact,  produced  some  measure  of  reformation 
in  England  already  as  regarded  indulgences,  and  the 
sale  of  them  dwindled  away  even  before  they  were 
finally  condemned  and  swept  away  as  foolish  things, 
vainly  invented,  and  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.* 

Image-worship  was  a  widespread  popular  folly, 
from  which  it  may  be  hoped  that  educated  persons 
were  always  free.  The  latter,  doubtless,  worshipped 
Christ  while  they  knelt  before  the  crucifix,  but  the 
other,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  worshipped  the  crucifix 
itself;  the  one  paid  its  reverential  devotion  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  to 
the  saints  who  were  represented  by  images  and 
pictures ;  the  otiier  paid  the  same  devotion  to  the 
images  and  pictures.  So  also  as  regards  relics,  frag- 
ments of  saints'  bodies,  or  articles  of  attire,  &c,, 
which  had  belonged  to  them.  The  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  at  Canterbury,  that  of  St.  Cuthbert  at 
Durham,  the  images  of  Our  Lady  at  Walsingham  and 
elsewhere,  might  be  associated,  and  were  associated, 
with  an  imaginative  form  of  devotion  in  the  minds  of 
educated  persons  tliat  did  them  no  harm,  and  perhaps 
supplied  a  wart  that  needed  to  be  supplied.  But 
among  the  ignorant  classes  they  superseded  and 
thrust  aside  the  worship  of  our  Lord :  the  real 
Saviour  became  to  them  little  more  than  a  name — 
the  saint  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  their  saviour. 

*  Bishop  Gardiner  called  the  snle  of  indulgencea  "  the  devil's  craft," 
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In  the  case  of  images,  so  deeply  seated  was  the   chap 

popular  idea  of  reality  which  was  associated  with  _^ , 

them,  that  they  were  actually  believed  to  move  their 
eyes  and  mouths  by  some  miraculous  vital  power, 
when  the  movements  were,  of  course,  contrived  by 
mechanism.  None  but  godless  or  infatuated  men 
could  have  wished  to  perpetuate  such  habita  as  these 
among  the  people  of  England.  All  who  were 
desirous  for  the  revival  of  true  religion  must  have 
striven  earnestly  for  their  suppression. 

Tlie  catalt^:ie  of  superstitious  customs  might  be 
easily  extended.  It  might  be  shown — as,  for  example, 
from  the  "  Mirror  of  our  Lady"  already  quoted — that  Mati^kirj 
the  exaggerated  veneration  of  the  most  blessed  and 
holy  Mother  of  our  Lord  had  been  developed  into 
habits  and  language  which  could  not  clearly  be 
distinguished  from  Divine  worship  of  her ;'  that  the 
invocation  of  saints  had  extended  to  so  extravagant 
a  length  as  to  invade  the  intercession  of  Christ ;  that 
saints  had  been  recognised  by  the  Church  as  the 
workers  of  miracles,  which  they  themselves  would 
have  been  the  first  to  repudiate ;  that  many  most 
ridiculous  legends  about  saints  were  authoritatively  Foolish 
circulated  ;  that  many  old  religious  customs — such  '^^''' 
as  pilgrimages  —  bad  degenerated  into  silly  and 
vicious  habits ;  and  that  practical  religion  was  very 
generally  overlaid  with  imaginative.  But  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  there  was  that  in  the 

•  Sir  ThomaB  More,  wriiing  to  &  The  parish  priest  warned  hia  people 

monk,  fiivea  an  account  of  a  visit  against   thia    doctrine,   but    woa 

wbicli  Be  had  recently  paid  to  hia  ahueed  ea  an  impiona  enemy  of  the 

nater  nt  Coventrj.     A  Fmnciscan  Blessed  Vir^dn  ;  and  More  found 

triar  had  been  preaching  there  to  the  city  in  u  great  atate  of  uxcite- 

tlie  effect  that  whoever  repeated  ment    on  the  subject     [Jortin'a 

daily  the  Psalter  of  the  Virgin  Enisnina,  iii.  365.] 
«-nu1it   escape   eternal  dainna'i'in, 
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CHAP    religious   system   of  pre-Reformation  times   which 
^^„_J„^  really  called  for  a  change,  which  could  not  stand  the 
test  of  intelligent  inquiry,  and  which  proved  one 
great  and  just  provocative  of  the  Reformation. 

And  thus,  to  sum  up,  we  may  trace  the  origin  of 
the  Reformation  to  other  causes  as  well  as  to  the 
more-than-half  political  breach  between  England  and 
National  Rome.  Our  insular  feelings  tempt  us,  perhaps,  to 
uiiv'fo'  ^-t^w  too  much  of  the  responsibility  of  the  evils 
™wtii  of  of  the  mediaeval  Church  of  England  upon  our  foreign 
abuses  Connections,  and  to  take  too  little  to  our  own  share  as 
a  Church  and  a  nation.  But  a  survey  of  the  religious 
condition  into  which  England  had  fallen  at  the  end 
of  the  mediseval  period  shows  that  there  was  much  of 
what  may  be  called  native  degeneration,  and  that 
we  cannot  justly  burden  the  back  of  Rome  with  all 
our  ecclesiastical  sins.  Much  evil,  no  doubt,  had 
fallen  around  our  uncatholic  and  unpatriotic  submis- 
sion to  the  Roman  yoke,  but  the  prime  cause  of  that 
evil  was  our  national  folly  in  submitting  to  it  at  all. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  constitutional,  doc- 
trinal, and  ritual  mistakes  which  have  been  indicated, 
owed  their  growth,  and  sometimes  their  origin,  to 
causes  which  were  perfectly  within  the  control  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  kings  of  England,  and  the 
people  of  England,  if  they  had  chosen  to  control 
them.  That  attempts  had  been  made  to  check  the 
growth  of  some  of  these  errora  will  be  shown  in 
subsequent  chapters  of  this  work ;  but  it  cannot 
unfortunately  be  shown  that  these  attempts  extended 
much  beyond  the  political  part  of  the  question,  so 
far  as  the  ruling  powers  and  the  national  will  were 
concerned.     Men  here  and  there,  good  and  farseeing 
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men,  called  out  for  a  reformation  of  the  Church  of  chap 
England,  but  the  people  at  large  were  content  to  .^.-v^.,,^ 
settle  down  on  their  lees,  and  did  not  support  the  National   . 
call.     When  reformation  came,  it  carried  the  sove-  ncMio"^ 
reign  and  the  people  with  it,  rather  against  their  wiU  ''^^o'^'^ 
than  otherwise ;  and  there  has  been  always  too  great 
a  disposition,  from  that  time  to  this,  to  throw  on 
others  the  blame  of  those  sins  and  errors  which  made 
it  necessary,  instead  of  crying  out  honestly,  "  We  have 
sinned,  both  we  and  our  fathers."    Protestantism 
has,  in  fact,  been  the  great  hindrance  to  reforma- 
tion from  the  sixteenth  century  downwards,  just 
as  Romaniem  was  the  great  hindrance  to  reformation 
in  preceding  centuries.     It  has  dealt  ostentatiously 
with  mere  surface  evils,   but  left  untouched  those 
which  were  more   deeply-rooted ;   it  has  diverted 
men's  minds  from  essential  principles,  and  fixed  them 
upon  comparative  trifles ;  and  it  has  tended  as  much 
as  Romanism  itself  to  the  substitution  of  foreign  for 
native  elements  in  tlie  Church  of  England. 
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INITIATION  OF  THE  BBFORMATtON 
[A.S.  ISl  1—1529] 

CHAP  rpHE  first  effective  impulse  was  given  to  the 
,^„^,,,^  J-  Reformation  as  an  orderly  ecclesiastical  work 
by  the  great  Cardinal  "Wolsey,  whose  services  to  the 
Church  of  England  have  been  almost  ignored  by  the 
ordinary  historians,  and  whose  acts  were  grossly 
misrepresented  by  most  writers  who  had  to  deal 
with  the  events  of  his  age,  until  the  publication  of  the 
Wohey  State  Papers  revealed  their  true  character.  We  now 
mi^  mis-  jjjjQ^  ^j^j^j  j^  ^^  Wolsey  who  broke  up  the  medieval 
scnied  system  and  laid  the  broad  foundations  on  which 
later  statesmanship  built  up  our  national  indepen- 
dence and  greatness.  And  we  know  also  that  nearly 
every  class  of  measures  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  independence  and  re-settlement  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  initiated  by  this  great 
statesman.  When  he  fell,  England  received  so  great 
a  shock  in  her  domestic  and  foreign  relations,  that 
she  did  not  recover  from  it  until  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  :  and  it  may  be  reasonably  thought  that  if 
the  Reformation  had  beeen  fully  developed  under 
his  continued  guidance,  many  of  the  miserable 
divisions  which  ensued  would  have  been  avoided  by 
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his  astute  statesmanship,  and  the  barbarities  of  each   chap 
side  checked  by  his  humane  policy.  >_— ^-.^ 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  this  work, 
to  give  many  particulars  respecting  the  personal 
history  of  this  unrivalled  statesman.  When  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  in  March 
1471,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  gentleman,' 
that  he  became  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  Master  of  Magdalen  School,  and  Bursar  of 
his  College,  nothing  further  need  be  told  respecting 
his  life  previous  to  the  year  1509. 

When  Henry  VIII.  came  to  the  throne,  he  found  Woise/s 
Wolsey  (who  had  already  gained  the  good  opinion  ^^^ 
o{  Henry  VII.  as  a  promising  public  man)  Dean  of 
Lincoln,  he  being  then  about  forty  years  of  age,  and 
the  King  only  eighteen.  Six  months  afterwards 
Wolsey  is  heard  of  as  Almoner,  and  his  preferments 
henceforth  all  came  from  the  Crown,  until  they  culmi- 
nated in  the  Archbishopric  of  York  [1514],  and  the 
Ciiancellorship,  to  the  latter  of  which  offices  he  was 
appointed  on  December 22,  1515.  Hehadbeenmade 
Cardinal  by  the  Pope  about  three  months  before  the 
latter  date ;  and  long  before  that  honour  waa  con- 
ferred on  him,  he  had  risen  from  a  confidential  posi- 
tion, which  was  practically  that  of  a  Secretary  of  State, 
to  the  still  higher  position  which  is  known  in  modem 
times  as  that  of  Prime  Minister.  Tlie  latter  was  his 
position  from  about  the  year  1513  to  the  year  1529. 

A  shrewd  observ'er  who  was  ambassador  from  the 

'  1  be  tradition  that  he  waa  Hie  "  Luteher'a  Uc^."  But  the  Em- 
son  of  a  butcher  originated  in  a  ceror  evidentlj  meant  that  Henry 
saying  of  Charles  V,,  when  told  of  VlII.  waa  a  butcher,  and  Wol.'iey 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  exc-  hie  olisequioua  servant.  It  wo;^  a 
cntion,  that  the  best  -'Buck"  in  tno(  likely  to  apiead. 
England   had    been    slain    by   a 
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CHAP   republic  of  Venice  while  Wolsey  waa  at  the  height 

^^„,^„,^  of  his  power,  has  left  us  a  description  of  him  which 

enables  us  to  form  a  good  idea  as  to  what  kind  of 

roan  he  appeared  to  a  foreigner  well  acquainted  with 

the  English  court,  and  with  the  affairs  of  England : — 

Venetian  "  He  18  aliout  forty-six  years  old,  very  handsome,  learned, 
»mbas-  extremely  eloquent,  of  vast  ability,  and  indefatigable.  He 
opinion  of  alone  transacts  the  same  business  as  that  which  occupies  all 
•""^  the  magistrates,  offices  and  councils  of  Venice,  both  civil  and 

criminal ;  and  all  state  affairs  Ukewise  are  managed  by  him, 
let  their  nature  be  what  it  may.  He  is  pensive,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  being  extremely  juat  He  favours  the  people 
exceedingly,  and  especially  the  poor,  hearing  their  suita  and 
seeking  to  despatch  them  instantly.  He  also  makes  the 
lawyers  plead  gratia  for  all  paupers.  He  is  in  very  great 
repute,  seven  times  more  so  than  if  lie  were  Pope.  He  is  the 
person  who  rules  both  the  King  and  the  entire  kingdom.  On 
the  ambassador's  first  arrival  in  England,  he  used  to  say, '  His 
Majesty  will  do  so  and  so;'  subsequently  by  d^rees  he  went 
on  foi^etting  himself,  and  commenced  saying, '  We  shall  do  so 
and  so.'  At  this  present  he  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  he 
saya  '  I  shall  do  so  and  so."" 

This  was  written  some  years  after  Henry  VIII. 
had  become  ting,  but  it  doublesa  applies  equally  to 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  for  Cavendish,  Wolaey's 
own  confidential  attendant  during  all  the  time  of  his 

'  Oinstmiani's    Despetches,    ii.  and  re- wrote  them  when  not  copied 

314.    WoIekjt'b  policy,  totirago,  and  clonely  (.'nougli  from  WoIebj's  nii- 

integrity,  eventually  won  for  him  nutes.    (Brewer's  Calen'l.  St.  Pap., 

the    iieapect    and    confidence    of  lii.  17d8,160a  tieealso  1737, 1798, 

European  sovereigns  to  an  extent  JS29,  1906,  29fl9,  &c.,  &cl    Tliat 

which  has  only  found  a  parallel  in  proud  princess,  Margaret  of  Savoy, 

thccaseof  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  actually  wislied  Wolsey  to  call  Iiei- 

The  Popes,  Charles  V.,  Piiincia  I.,  mother  because   of  the   love   site 

the  Dt^  of  Venice,  and  Margaret  bore  him,  hoping,  as  she  quaintly 

of Savoy.foUowedhisaUvicewlicn-  adds,  that  ehe  Bholl  one  day  be 

eveihechoeetogiveit.    Charles  V.  mother  of  her  fatber,"that  is,  of 

even  wrote  letters  at  his  dictation,  onr  holy  father."    [Ibid,  18(>4.] 
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high  station  and  poTver,  says  that  he  rose  to  favour   chap 
with  the  young  king,  and  consequently  to  great  ^^.J^,.^ 
eminence,  almost  immediately  after  the  accession  of 
the  latter.    "  Such  was  his  policy  and  wit,  and  so  he  Bnsinm 
brought  all  things  to  pass  that  who  was  now  in  high  ment*"'"' 
favour  but  Mr.  Almoner  ?  and  who  ruled  all  under  i."?™""  ?" 

hamis 

the  King  hut  Mr.  Almoner?  ...  no  man  was  of 
that  estimation  of  the  King  as  he  was  for  his  wisdom 
and  other  witty  qualities."'  Thus  when  there  was  a 
great  disinclination  for  public  business  on  the  part  of 
all  the  great  men  of  the  time,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  principal  weight  of  it  should  soon  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  one  who  was  beginning  to  display  a 
special  competency  for  bearing  the  burden,  and  a 
reeidy  willingness  to  accept  the  responsibility.  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Warham,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  were  both  of  them  glad  to  get  rid  of 
these  burdens  and  responsibilities,  and  soon  threw 
them  nearly  all,  not  by  compulsion  (as  has  been 
sometimes  said)  but  of  their  own  free  choice,  into 
Wolaey's  hands.  There  had  seldom  been  a  greater 
position  for  an  ambitious  subject  to  occupy,  and 
seldom  so  great  a  man  to  occupy  it. 

The  influence  which  Wolsey  had  with  the  king, 
was,  however,  far  from  being  bo  paramount  as  lias 
been   conamonly   represented.       In    his    early   life,  Conve- 
Henry  naturally  disliked  to  burden  himself  with  the  X^^vlng 
details  of  government,  and  among  all  his  servants  he  j?  "^' 
found  none  whom  he  could  so  thoroughly  trust  for 
relieving  him  from  them  and  carrying  on  the  work 
of  government  successfully  as  Wolsey.     At  a  later 
period,  the   king's  personal    feelings   and    interests 
were  so  much  involved  in  the  public  business  of  the 

•  Cavfcudiih,  in  Wurdsworlh's  Eccl.  Biog.,  K.  335, 
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CHAP  country  that  he  was  as  eager  to  take  part  in  the 
_^J_^  labours  of  state  management  as  he  had  previously 
been  anxious  to  avoid  them.  Wolsey  had  been  in 
full  power  for  ten  years  before  the  king  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  it  was  not  until  then  tliat  the  latter 
began  to  take  any  special  interest  in  public  affairs : 
but  from  that  time,  and  during  the  remaining  eight 
years  of  Wolsey's  government,  Henry  was  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  competent  to  take  a  full 
share  in  the  practical  oversight  of  the  state ;  and 
as  his  abilities  thus  developed,  so  he  became  less 
willing  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  pageant-king. 
Wolsey's  influence  with  him  in  the  preceding  period 
had  been  that  which  naturally  belonged  to  his 
position  as  the  great  working  viceroy  of  the  king- 
dom,* and  Henry  seems  to  have  had  a  feeling  of 
private  friendship  towards  him  as  well  as  of  oflScial 
dependency.  But  at  thirty,  the  king's  character 
began  to  undergo  that  great  moral  deterioration 
wliich  makes  so  striking  a  contrast  between  his 
promising  youth  and  his  maturer  years.  As  the 
force  of  his  character  strengthened,  the  baser  ele- 
ments of  it  developed  themselves,  and  thus  his 
strong  will  became  associated  with  an  intense  and 
most  selfish  jealousy  for  his  personal  interests.  From 
FiRi  siens  this  time  we  find  evidence  that  his  reliance  upon 
t^on^'on  the  WoIsey  was  much  less  confiding  than  formerly : 
part  of  the  while  Wolsoy  himself  often  shows  signs  of  doubt  as 
to  the  king's  support  and  co-operation.  There  are 
instances  on  record  of  Henry's  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  plans  of  his  prime  minister :    and  the  state 

*  The  Cardinal'a  Bctua]  position  ister acting  const itutionallj  for  tLe 
may  be  best  undergtood  by  Inia-  Sovcreijjn,  but  almost  entiri'ly  tree 
gimngthatof  anKHleinprimeiiiin-      from  the  control  of  Parlifunent. 
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papers  show  that  the  king  often  required  Wolsey  to    chap 
state  and   re-state  the  grounds  on  which   he  had  .^^.i,,,^ 
advised    any    particular    course,    not    anfrequently 
refusing  to  agree  to  it  after  all.*     Cavendish  also 
relates  several  anecdotes  which  show  how  violent 
and  obstinate  the  king  had  become  towards  Wolsey  seir-wiii 
whUe  the  divorce  business  was  being  carried  on :  and  vin*"''' 
the  Cardinal  himself  declared  on  his  deathbed,  "  He 
is  a  prince  of  royal  courage,   and  hath  a  princely  ■ 
heart,  and  rather  than  he  will  miss  or  want  any  part 
of  his  will  or  pleasure,  he  will  endanger  the  loss  of 
the  one-half  of  his  realm.     For  I  assure  you,  I  have 
often  kneeled  before  him,  the  space  sometimes  of 
three  hours,  to  persuade  him  from   his  will  and 
appetite ;    but  I  could  never  dissuade  him  there- 
from."'    Id  still  later  days,  Henry  was  known  to 
have  boxed  the  ears  of  Lord  Cromwell ;   and  the 
passionate  wilfulness  which  had  then  developed  into 
such  an  extreme  form  was  at  work,  long  before,  in 
the  days  of  Wolsey's  government. 

These  particulars  are  mentioned  here  to  show  that  woiscj-'s 
Wolsey  was  tar  from  having  everything  his  own  f^'^^i^'^'j' 
way  ;  and  that,  at  least  during  his  latter  years,  he 
was  much  thwarted  by  the  king.  It  thus  becomes 
extremely  probable  that  he  was  obliged  to  modify 
his  course  in  several  important  matters  from  a  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  impossible  to  gain  the  king's 

'  It  is  worth  notice  that,  even  as  Era^nuM,  anil  aftL-iii-an1s  the  great 

early  as  1518,  the  King  overruled  sumforter  of  Queen  Culliarine. 

Wotsey'fl  wishes  about  the  aiii)oint-  °  Cavendish,  in    WordBworth's 

ment     to     a    bishopric      Wolsey  Eccl.   Bic^.,   i.   543.     The   tlyiiiR 

rished  Bolton,  the  Prior  of  Si  Cardinal's  words  will  be  etrippca 


Barthulomew's,   to  he   nominated  of  all  appearance  of  exaggeration 

Bii»hop  of  SL  Asaph,  but  the  Kin<!  by  the  recollection   that  kaetting 

Ktnsei  his  consent,  and  appointed  wus  tlie  attitude  in  which  niiniutcia 

ini^h^  Standish,  PiOTinctul  of  the  had  official  audienct:  of  the  sove- 

Friara  Obwrvants,  the  great  foe  of  rei^n  up  to  a  much  later  period. 
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CHAP  acquiescence  to  his  plans ;  and  in  some  other  cases 
^^^_^^„^  to  take  a  line  different  from  that  pointed  out  by  his 
own  judgment,  for  the  sake  of  reconciling  the  king 
to  his  continuance  in  office.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  regard  to  Wolaey's  plans  for  the 
Keformation  of  the  Church,  his  condemnation  of 
"  Lutheran"  books,  and  his  treatment  of  the  divorce 
question ;  and  even  his  astute  poUcy  could  not 
prevent  the  shipwreck  of  his  fortunes  and  happiness, 
simnarity  The  political  position  accorded  to  Wolsey  was  no 
poJltl'on'to*  doubt  suggested  by  that  which  Cardinal  Ximenes  was 
Xhic^  occupying  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  which  he 
occupied  for  nearly  twenty  years,  almost  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1 5 1 7.  It  is  also  probable  that  Wolsey's 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  Church  Reform  were  derived 
in  some  degree  from  the  course  taken  by  his  great 
Spanish  contemporary,  who  founded  an  university, 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  revive  a  better  discipline 
among  the  clergy  and  monks,  and  encouraged  with  a 
noble  liberality  the  establishment  of  a  sound  scrip- 
tural school  of  theology/  But  the  necessity  for  such 
reforms  was  evident  to  all  good  and  observant  men 
of  that  time  :  and  we  have  already  seen  bow  vigor- 
ously Dean  Colet  urged  it  upon  the  bishops  at  the 
opening  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  in  1512. 
Possibly  Wolsey,  being  then  Dean  of  Lincoln  and 
Canon  of  Windsor,  was  present  at  this  Convocation, 
and  if  so,  the  earnest  words  of  one  with  whom  he 
had  some  personal  acquaintance,  if  not  friendship, 
may  have  had  their  effect  in  consolidating  his  own 
opinions  on  the  subject.*     His  own  great  mind  was, 

'  Sec  also  m'^  9.  some  indication  of  priviitc  friend- 

•  Colet  ana  Wolsey  were  con-  ship,  inthefoctthatColetjiTeaclied 

temporarita  at  Magilalen  CoUi'^«,  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  thu  oo- 

Oirord:    and  there  secnia  to  be  ciision  of  Wolsey's  ioBlnllation  aa 
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however,  of  too  original  a  cast  to  make  it  necessary   chap 
for  us  to  look  much  elsewhere  for  the  origin  of  his  ^_.,^,,,^ 
ideas,  and  what  those  ideas  were  we  may  gather  from 
his  subsequent  acts. 

That  which  we  shall  thus  gather  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  state  in  a  summary  form  at  the  outset ; 
and,  supposing  that  Wolsey  had,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  public  life,  formed  a  complete  and  definite  plan 
of  his  intentions  as  to  the  Reformation  of  the  Churcli 
of  England,  we  might  imagine  him  to  have  condensed 
them  into  the  following  plan.' 

1.  To  provide  a  better  educated  class  of  clergy  by  Hi*  pro- 
founding  professorships  at  the  Universities,  by  build-  Kj,^e  for 
ing  new  colleges,  and  by  establishing  schools  similar  2^°"^" 
to  Winchester  and  Eton  as  feeders  for  them. 

2.  To  have  a  general  visitation  of  the  clergy  and 
the  monks  by  a  central  and  supreme  authority,  which 
could  not  be  resisted,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
sound  discipline  as  to  morals,  and  for  enforcing  strict 
performance  of  duties. 

3.  To  found  new  bishoprics  in  the  large  towns  out 
of  the  great  monasteries  already  existing  there. 

4.  To    conciliate     the    king,   the    old-fashioned 

Catdinal,    Warham     and     Pialier  dentli,  lie  wrote  to  Wolsey  aHkinjj 

being  the  chief  officiating  Bishops.  for  prefennenl  for  Itightwise,  luiu 

Wolsey  took,   at   least,  so   mutli  ends  his  letter  with  some  anxious 

interest  in  bt.  Paul's  adioul  as  to  Temarksalwut  CheCardinal'sfailinj^ 

go  and  see  Che  play  of  Dido  acted,  health.    V^WU'  Orit,'.  lielters,  III.,  l 

which     Kightwiae,    the     secoDU  19().]   Alter  his  fall,  Wolsey  retin'd 

master,    had    written.      He    also  to  the  house  which  Colet  had  built 

adopted  the  grammar  written  bv  at  Sheun  for  his  own  retiremeuL 

Lily,  the  bendmoBter,  for  his  col-  All  these  circumstances  seem  to 

lege  at  Ipswicb,  writing  a  preface  show  that  there  was  some  de^jree  of 

fur  it  himself.    Lujisct,  another  intimacy  between  them. 
of   Colet's   friends,  was  tutor  to  *  This  summaiy  may  be  com- 

Wolge/e  wn,  Wvnter,  and  also  his  paied  with  the  constitutions  issued 

first  professor  of  rhetoric  and  hu-  lor    the    Northern    Province    by 

mnnitv,  and  afterwards  of  Greek,  Wobey   la   ATchbL'<hop   of  York. 

at    OxfiiriL    Jiwt   bufure    Colet's  [See  Wilkins' Cimcilia,  iii.  602.] 
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CHAP   bishops,  and   the   obstructive  party  generally,   by 
^^^.„^  opposing  the  importation  of  foreign  elements,  such 
as  Lutheranism,  into  the  Universities  or  elsewhere. 

5.  To  practise  toleration  as  far  as  possible  towards 
hot-headed  reformers,  and  to  give  employment  in  the 
new  colleges  to  the  best  and  most  learned  of  them. 

6.  To  promote  theological  learning  by  encouraging 
the  study  of  Greek,  and  by  enriching  the  libraries  of 
the  Universities. 

7.  To  obtain  the  fullest  authority  possible  from 
the  Pope  and  the  King  for  carrying  out  these 
reforms,  and  to  seek  the  Popedom  itself,  that  they 
might  be  extended  to  tiie  Church  at  large, 

lis  com-  The  splendour  of  this  noble  programme  is  not 
^1^""  lessened  by  the  consideration  that  it  was  very  un- 
likely Wolsey  would  form  so  full  and  definite  a  plan 
at  the  outset  of  his  career.  Even  if  we  extend  it 
over  fifteen  years,  from  1514  to  1529,  and  allow  that 
it  formed  only  a  portion  of  the  great  schemes  which 
passed  through  the  brain  of  one  who  was  far  the 
greatest  political  ruler  England  had  yet  seen,  we 
must  still  afknowledge  that  it  was  the  most  com- 
prehensive view  of  Church  reform  that  was  ever 
contemplated,  and  one  before  which  the  actual  Refor- 
mation shrinks  into  a  confused  mass  of  half  accom- 
plished good  and  unobstructed  evil.  Perhaps  the 
very  magnitude  of  Wolsey's  plans  was  one  element  in 
their  failure  ;  and  with  all  his  far-sightedness,  he  had 
not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  human  weakness.' 

>  There  ia  a  touching  letter  from  business  after  busioeas  has  come 

Wolsey  to  the  University  of  Ox-  upon  me  of  the  moat   important 

ford,  dated  October  22,  1522,  in  kind,  bo  that  I  have  never  found 

which  he  says,  "I  have  often  ap-  sufficient  leisure  for  devoting  my- 

plied  my  thoughts  to  arranging  the  self  entirelytotliis  object."  [KddiV 

affairs   of   your    University,  l>ut  Wolsey,  Collect.,  No.  63.] 
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In  the  year  1514,  Wolsey  waa  appointed  to  the    chap 
See  of  Lincoln,  that  being  the  first  English  Bishopric  .^^^.^^^ 
that  had  fallen  vacant  since  Henry  VIII.'s  accession  AppointeA 
to  the  throne,  five  years  before.'    He  was  consecrated  iJJ,cX° 
at  Lambeth  on  March  26,  but  held  the  see  only  a 
few  months,  being  advanced  to  that  of  York  on  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  which  occurred  on 
July  14,  1514,  and  a  new  Bishop  of  Lincoln  being 
consecrated  in  the  beginning  of  November.    At  this 
time  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish sovereigns  as  a  means  by  which  to  provide 
salaries  for  their  great  officers,  and  several  others 
of  lower  degree  were  held  by  Wolsey  to   enable 
him  to  keep  up  the  state  and  expense  incident  to 
bis  position. 

Immediately  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Areh- 
Bainbridge,  the  King  wrote  to  the  Pope  requesting  vo^k^'ami 
him  to  appoint  Wolsey,  now  to  be  Archbishop  of '-'^'°"' 
York,  to  the  vacant  English  Cardinalate ;'    and  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  Pace  wrote  from  Home 
to  Wolsey  telling  him  that  Leo  X.  had  been  making 
secret  inquiries  respecting  the  Archbishop's  character, 
and  himself  suggesting  how  much  good  service  the 
latter  could  render  to  the  King  if  resident  as  Car- 
dinal at  the  Court  of  Rome.*    It  was  possibly  the 
knowledge  that   Wolsey  would  not  reside    there, 

*  Ruthol,  the  King's  secretary,  entitled  "  Anglite  Be^  ad  Leonem 

was  consecrated  Bishop  of  DurliHin  X.  pro  Episcopo  Loucolnienu  ad 

on  JuDe  S4, 160S,  two  months  after  Caroinalatua     honorem     promo- 

tbe  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  1jut  vendo,"    is   among    the    Vatican 

the  see  had  been  vacated,  by  Car-  Transcripts,  Brit.  MnB.  Add,  MSS., 

dinal  Boinbridge's  appointment  to  No.  1G,387,  page  449.    It  is  dated 

York,  JQ  the  previous  year,  and  from  Qieenwicli,  August  12,  1514. 

proUbly     RotJial's     consucraiion  Ellis'  Orig.  Letters,    III.  L  178. 

was  delayed  liy  Henry  Vll.'a  Brewer's  Calend.  SL  Pap.,  L  6465. 
death.  *  Ellia'  Orig.  Letters,  111.  i.  178. 

'  The  letter  of  Henry  VIII., 
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CHAP  which  led  the  Pope  to  delay  his  appointment  so 
_^„!5-,^ 'o'lg''  f*^^  *  y®*^""  later,  in  July  1515,  Henry  is  found 
importuning  Leo  on  the  same  subject.  He  begs  that 
the  Pope  will  pay  the  same  regard  to  what  Wolsey 
may  say  in  correspondence  as  if  it  came  from  the  King 
himself;  returns  him  "  huge  thanks"  for  his  intended 
regard  for  tlie  dignity  of  his  minister ;  and  expresses 
his  extreme  anxiety  for  theCardinalate  to  be  given  him. 
The  King  concludes  his  letter  by  urging  Wolaey's 
genius,  learning,  and  many  other  admirable  qualities, 
and  presses  the  Pope  to  make  the  appointment  as 
soon  as  possible."  At  the  same  time,  Wolsey  him- 
self wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Rome,  expressing  his  surprise  that  the 
Pope  should  make  such  frequent  promises  and  yet 
delay  ao  long  ;  and  he  hints  that  delay  is  damaging 
the  Pope's  influence  with  the  King,  wliile  refusal 
would  be  really  dangerous.  A  few  days  afterwards 
he  writes  again  to  the  Bishop,  enclosing  a  very 
important  letter  to  the  Pope,  which  was  not  to  be 
delivered  until  his  appointment  as  Cardinal  was 
Applies  to  secure.  In  this  letter  Wolsey  asks  to  be  made 
L^ite.%r  Legate  as  well  as  Cardinal  :  and  De  Gigliis  is 
p^Irw  privately  instructed  that  if  the  Pope  refuses  this,  he 
vi^t  ex-  is  to  be  pressed  for  a  faculty  empowering  Wolsey  to 
visit  those  English  monasteries  which  are  exempted 
from  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  subject  to  the  Pope's 
own  authority  only.  If  this  latter  request  is  skilfully 
put,  Wolsey  thinks  it  will  not  be  refused."  His 
actual  election  to  the  Cardinalate  took  place  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1515,  and  he  was  invested  or  installed, 
with  immense  state,  in  Westminster  Abbey  on 
November  18.  But  the  Pope  declined  to  make  him 
■  Marteiic  Viit.  Sc.riiit.  iii.  129C.       •  El-ewer's  CalenU.  St.  Pap.,  ii.  763, 780. 
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Legate  at  present,  and  left  the  visitatorial  question    chap 
undecided.^  ^.— ^^. 

The  letter  of  Wolsey  to  De  Gigliis  shows  that,  at 
this  early  age  of  his  government,  he  had  already  ia 
view  amost  important  part  of  those  reformation  plans  Forpur- 
which  have  been  conjecturally  sketched  out.      lie  Cming"*" 
wished  for  the  full  powers  of  Legate  a  latere,  and  in  """^ 
the  event  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  them,  he  desired 
at  once  to  have  authority  to  carry  out  part  of  what 
he  had  intended  to  do  had  he  been  invested  with 
them.      If  he  could  not  get  authority  to  inquire 
into  and  reform  the  condition  of  the  whole  Church  of 
England,  he  would  begin  at  what  was  notoriously 
tlie  most  corrupted  part  of  it,  the  exempt  monasteries, 
which  had  gtown  to  what  they  were  through  want 
of  proper  supervision. 

The  Pope  had  his  own  reasons  for  so  decidedly  why  ihe 
refusing  Wolsey's  requests,  although  they  were  i^^^J ''^'' 
doubtless  known,  unofficially,  to  be  backed  by  the 
King.  Probably  the  Cardinal's  determination  to 
remain  in  England,  and  his  well-known  nationalism, 
made  Leo  averse  to  giving  him  any  extraordiuaiy 
powers,  though  he  dared  not  any  longer  refuse  the 
dignity  (for  it  was  nothing  more  under  the  circum- 
stances) of  the  Cardinalate. 

The  subject  of  the  legateship  was  curiously  revived,  Leg^ies 
however,    about    two    years    afterwards.     At    the  fo'i'^oiher 
end  of  March  1518,  the  King  received  a  despatch '^'P™' 
from  De  Gigliis  stating  that  the  Pope  had,  on  the 
4th  instant,  created  four  legates  to  four  European 
sovereigns,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Turks ;  and  that  CardinaJ  Campeggio 
had  been  appointed  Legate  to  the  King  of  Englojid. 
'  Brewert  Calend.  St,  Pap.,  ii.  967. 
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CHAP    Wolsey  was  not  with  the  King  at  the  time,  and  the 

^„.,„„.,^  despatch  was  sent  on  to  him,  with  a  message  from 

the  latter,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  the  rule  of  his 

realm  to  admit  legates  de  latere.^     If,  however,  he 

had  nothing  else  to  treat  of  except  the  expedition 

against  the  Turks,  he  might  be  admitted.*     But  a 

Wolsey  re.  despatch  of  a  much  stronger  character  was  eventually 

tSn'o^-  sont,  no  doubt  after  consultation  between  the  King 

ihe'poM'  ^^^  ^'^  minister.     This  is  dated  April  11,  and  in  it 

Wolsey  instructs  the  English  Ambassador  to  say 

that  the  King  has  been  informed  of  the   Pope's 

intention   to  send  a  legate  to  each  of  the  great 

princes  of  Christendom  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 

about  the  Turk's  aggressions,  and  understands  that 

Cardinal  Campeggio  has  been  appointed  to  execute 

this  office  in  England.    That  although  it  is  not  usual 

to  admit  any  foreign  cardinal  to  exercise  legatine 

authority  in  England,  yet  the  King  is  willing  to 

waive  his  objection,  provided  that  all  those  faculties 

are    suspended   which    are   conceded,  de  jure,   to 

legates,  and  provided  that  Wolsey  be  joined  with 

Campeggio,  and  have  equal  authority  given  him  by 

the  Papal  mandate.     Then  the  despatch  goes  on  to 

say  that  the  King  is  very  strictly  bound  to  obey  the 

municipal  laws  of  his  realm,  which  strictly  forbid  the 

admission  of  a  foreign  legate  de  latere,  and  that 

unless  these  conditions  are  complied  with,  he  will  not 

permit  Campeggio  to  enter  his  kingdom,' 

Appoinied     A  month  after  this  stout  despatch,  on  May  17, 

raleiriih    1518  (which  was  probably  as  soon  as  possible  after 

^P^"    the  Bishop  of  Worcester  had  communicated  its  con- 

'  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy         '  Brewer's  Calend.  St  Pap.,  ii. 
was  always  Legatut  natm,  or  Legate      4034. 
«  "iScw.  '  Ibid.,  ii.  407a 
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tents  to  tlie  Pope),  Wolsey  was  nominated  principal  chap 
legate,  and  Campeggio  second  legate,  the  latter  ,^,,--^.^, 
setting  out  on  his  journey.  He  was  detained  for  nearly 
three  months  at  Calais,  evidently  out  of  policy,  to 
show  that  he  was  received  at  all  only  as  a  favour ;  and 
although  he  was  ultimately  carried  from  Canterbury 
to  London  with  much  state,  Wolsey  carefully  avoided 
paying  him  any  attention  in  person  until  his  arrival 
there.  Afterwards,  when  the  business  for  wliieh  he 
had  come  was  being  transacted,  Campeggio  was  placed 
in  a  conspicuously  subordinate  position,  and  the  mis- 
sion was  treated  (according  to  Giustiniani)  with  a  good 
deal  of  contempt.  Campeggio  was  made  to  feel  that 
be  was  a  mere  pageant-legate,  and  that  the  real  busi- 
ness was  kept  in  the  hands  of  Wolsey  and  the  King.' 
The  fact  is  that  neither  the  King  nor  Wolsey  felt 
any  hearty  interest  in  the  question  on  which  alone 
Campeggio  was  allowed  to  speak ;  while  having 
obtained  for  Wolsey  the  visitatorial  powers  which 
had  previously  been  sought,  they  were  rather  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  foreign  legate  than  otherwise.  By 
what  clever  negotiations  Leo  had  been  persuaded  to 
grant  that  which  he  had  before  refused  cannot  now 
be  known,  but  it  is  certain  that,  on  August  27, 1518, 
the  Ambassador  of  England  at  the  Court  of  Rome 
wrote  a  despatch,  with  which  he  forwarded  the 
necessary  authority  for  the  visitation  of  the  monas-  visiia- 
teries,  adding  that  the  clei^  were  not  included,  as  power 
the  bishops  already  had  power  to  visit  them  for  the  ^7h^*^ 
reformation  of  abuses."    It  is  observable  that  the  ^"^ 

'  Brewer's  Calend.  St  Pafk,  ii.  of  York.    In  these  conatitutioiu 

4194,4371,4343.  [Wilkins*  Cone,  iii.,   662j   there 

>  This  power  Wolsey  had  already  maj  be  found  something  more  than 

exercised  by  iasuiiig  a  Bet  of  coa-  the  germ  of  his  plans  for  general 

stitudons,  not  for  liis  own  diocese  rcform&tion. 
onlj,  but  for  the  whole  province 
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CHAP  Bishop  of  "Worcester  adds  in  hia  private  despatch 
^_^r~^.^^  that  lie  has  often  been  etruck  with  the  need  in  which 
monasteries  stood  of  reformation,  and  that  great  care 
will  be  required  in  dealing  with  nunneries,  as  many 
abuses  would  be  found  in  them.  Speaking  for  his 
own  diocese,  De  Gigliis  thinks  the  visitation  will 
probably  lead  to  much  discontent.*  This  ehowB  that 
Wolsey'a  intentions  were  known  to  be  of  a  sweeping 
character ;  that  the  Pope's  delegation  of  his  authority 
went  to  the  extent  of  empowering  a  complete  visita- 
tion and  reform  of  all  English  monasteries ;  and  that 
for  the  present  he  left  Wolsey  to  deal  as  he  could 
with  the  clergy  who  were  not  monks  by  means  of 
powers  already  existing.'  The  authority  thus  con- 
centrated in  Wolsey's  hands  was  similar  to  that 
afterwards  given  to  Cromwell  when  he  was  made 
vicar-general,  but  this  was  founded  on  the  then 
received  principles  of  the  Constitution,  while  Crom- 
well's was  altogether  an  innovation. 
Aiipointed  On  the  departure  of  Campeggio  from  England, 
soeLesaie  -^Qjggy  ^^3  appointed  sole  legate  a  latere,  by  a  bull 
dated  June  10,  1519,*  his  exercise  of  the  office  being 
limited  to  one  year  from  that  date.  Before  this 
bull  had  arrived  in  England,  Wolsey  wrote  to  De 
Gigliis,  giving  reasons  against  such  a  limitation, 
saying  that  the  Pope  could  revoke  his  commission 
at  any  time,  and  that  his  only  motive  in  wishing  to 
continue  legate  was  that  ho  might  use  his  office  in 
the  service  of  God.^  Campeggio  advised  the  Pope 
to  grant  Wolsey's  request,  and  declared  that  the  Car- 

*  Brewer's  Calend.  St.  Pup.,  ii.         •  Brewer's  Cnlend.  St,  Pap.,  ili. 

4399.  475;  Fiddes*  Wolsey,  CoUect.,  p. 

'  III  the  Bull  of  1521,  tlie  power  96. 
orvi)<it)it.iiitiiBc:fpiess]yi>xteDdcdto         '  Brewer's  Calend.  SL  F$.p.,  iii 

"SL'Cularus  Ecclesiastical  personas."  4i)6. 
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dinal  had  no  regard  whatever  to  his  own  interests,  chap 
but  to  the  more  authoritative  reformation  of  the  „^,,i^,^ 
monks  and  clergy,^  After  some  months,  Leo  X. 
yielded  to  these  requests  so  far  as  to  extend  Wol- 
sey's  legatine  authority  to  three  years  instead  of 
one.  The  bull  for  this  extension  is  dated  January 
6,  1520-1.*  It  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  England 
than  Henry  VIII.  wrote  to  the  Pope  expressing 
his  extreme  satisfaction  at  the  favour  shown  to 
Wolsey  by  his  Holiness  ;  but  while  expressly  thank- 
ing him  for  extending  the  legatine  authority  of  the 
''Cardinal  to  three  years,  adds,  that  he  should  have 
'^een  better  pleased  had  it  been  prolonged  for  an 
indefinite  period,  as  it  would  have  enabled  him  to 
proceed  with  greater  vigour  in  the  reformation  of 
the  clergy.'  This  letter  shows  how  entirely  Henry 
consented  to  and  approved  of  the  appointment,  in 
spite  of  all  that  was  afterwards  alleged  by  Wolsey's 
enemies  and  traducers. 

The  King's  remonstrance  with  the  Pope  led  him  Hispowers 
to  grant  a  still  further  extension  of  the  legateship ;  '^  *" 
and  Leo  issued  another  bull  on  April  1,  1521,  in 
which,  after  rehearsing  that  he  had  granted  to 
Wolsey  and  Campeggio  the  right  of  visiting  mon- 
asteries, exempt  and  non-exempt,  that  on  Cam- 
peggio's  departure  from  England  he  had  granted 
the  same  powers  to  Wolsey  alone  for  a  year,  and 
after  t'.at  for  two  years  further,  he  now  extends 
the  privilege  for  two  years  more,  with  some  addi- 
tional powers,  stating  that  the  grant  is  made  "  inter- 
cessione  etiam  prefati  Henrid  Regis."' 

"Erewer'BCalenil.St.Pap.,iil533.  'Brewer'B  Calend.  St.  Pap.,  iU. 

•Ibid.,  557,  1123,  1124;  Bymer,      600. 
xiii.  734  '  Hid.,  1216 ;  Eymw,  liii.  73ft. 
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CHAP  On  the  death  of  Leo  5.,  the  duration  of  Wolsey's 
.„«_v-».„  legateship  was  still  further  prolonged,  Adrian  VI. 
issuing  a  bull  on  January  12,  1523,  extending  it 
for  five  years,  dating  from  the  termination  of  the 
preceding  term,  but  declining  to  grant  it  for  life." 
It  was  eventually  renewed  for  life  by  Clement  VII. 
NocTound  One  of  the  charges  brought  against  Wolsey  at 
ingwtif^  his  attainder  was,  that  he  had  exercised  his  legatine 
megarflct  "office  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  without  the  sanction 
of  the  King ;  and  this  was  the  pretence  on  which 
he,  and  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  clergy,  were 
brought  under  the  terrible  law  of  pramunire.  The 
Cardinal  declared  to  the  judges  who  were  sent  to 
examine  him,  that  "  he  had  the  King's  license  in 
his  coffer,  under  his  hand  and  broad  seal,  for  exer- 
cising the  office  of  legate."  He  had  written,  so 
long  ago  as  1518,  in  a  letter  to  Warham,  respecting 
the  Reformation  of  the  Church ;  "  being  legate  a 
latere,  to  me  chiefly  it  appertaineth  to  see  the  re- 
formation of  the  premises,  though  hitherto,  nor  in 
time  coming,  I  have  nor  will  execute  any  jurisdiction 
as  legate  a  latere,  but  only  as  shall  stand  with  the 
King's  pleasure."*  In  after  years,  Bishop  Gardiner 
also  stated,  that  "  my  old  master  the  Cardinal  ob- 
tained his  legateship  by  our  late  sovereign  lord's 
request  at  Rome ;  and  in  his  sight  and  knowledge 
occupied  the  same  with  bis  two  crosses  and  maces 
borne  before  him  many  years."*  Both  these  declara- 
tions are  distinctly  confirmed  by  the  correspondence 
cited,  and  still  existing  in  manuscript ;  and  there  can- 
not be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Henry  VIII.  gave  his 

*  Brewer's  Caleiid.  St  Pap.,  iil 
S766,  2891  i  Ej-nier,  xiii.  795. 

*  Wilkins'  Coiicil.,  iii.  Gm. 
'  Petyt,  Jus  Pari.,  p.  200.    The 
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fullest  assent  to  the  procuring  and  the  exercise  of  chap 
the  legatine  powers   of  Wolsey  at  the  time  they  ,„J3-^ 
were  asked  for,  and  afterwards.     It  may,  indeed, 
be  doubted  whether  this  assent  and  license  sufficed 
technically  to  override  the  law,  which  forbade  the 
admission  of  any  legate  a  latere  into  England.    But, 
considering  what  the  power  of  the  crown  was  in 
those  days,  and  that  the   King's   license  for  the 
evasion  of  the  act  held  good  in  other  cases,  there 
is  really  no  reason  for  saying  that  Wolsey  tampered 
with  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  with  the  laws  of 
the  land  when  he  ventured  to  act  as  legate.     No  ah  parties 
doubt,  he  and  the  King,  and  others  also,  considered  ^  r^tj, 
that  the  royal  license  gave  him  full  legal  permission 
to  do  so  ;  and  what  was  done  in  the  matter,  whether 
by  the    Pope,   the    King,   or  Wolsey  himself,  was 
done  in  good  faith,  and  on  what  were  believed  to 
be  constitutional  principles. 

Shortly  after  Wolsey  had. been  made  joint-legate,  coundi  oi 
with  sole  authority  respecting  visitation  of  the  mon-  ^^'™'^.' 
asteries,  he  called  together  a  council  of  the  English  'S'9 
bishops  and  some  abbots,  which  met  at  Westminster 
on  the  Monday  after  Ash- Wednesday,  in  the  year 
1519,  it  having  been  postponed  from  September  D 
of  the  previous  year,  in  consequence  of  the  plague. 
At  this  council,  some  constitutions  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  were  agreed  upon,  which  were 
afterwards    published    to    the    clergy   at    diocesan 
synods,  summoned  for  the  purpose  by  each  bishop,' 
Very    little,    unfortunately,   is    known    about    this 
council,   nor   is   it    certain    that    the    constitutions 
attributed  to  it  are  really  of  that  date.'     Perhaps 

.  060,  661,         ^  In  Stryjw'a  Ecc.  Mem.,  I.  ii.  25, 
ttiei«  18  au  interesting  letter  bam 
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CHAP   it  was   not  to  be  expected  that  much  should  be 

^__^ij_,^  effected  at  this  first  step,  and  Wolsey  may  have 

summoned  the  bishops  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 

making  them  oflGcially  acquainted  with  bia  newly 

acquired  authority  and  his  intentious. 

Atiemptat     But  as  soon  as  those  intentions  became  Irnown, 
[rfo^^    they  began  to  meet  with  opposition.     "  I  perceive 
tion         ijy  your  letters,"  wrote  John   Penny,   Bishop   of 
Carlisle,  "  your  desire  to  repress  the  vices  and  errors 
which  are  beginning  to  spread  through  Christendom. 
Though  a  hard  task,  it  will  be  to  your  glory."*    The 
opposition  came  partly  from  the  old-fashioned  clergy, 
who  were  disposed  to  set  up  Archbishop  Warham 
as  their  champion,'     But  it  took  the  most  tangible 
form  in  the  hands  of  the  Friars  Observants  or  Fran- 
ciscaus,   who  refused    altogether  to  recognise  the 
Cardinal's  visitatorial  authority,  and  took  a  certain 
method  of  delay,  that  of  an  appeal  to  the  Pope.^ 
Wolsey    seems,    however,    to    have    entered    into 
amicable  arrangements  with  other  orders,  and  there 
is  an  interesting  account  among  the  State  Papers  of 
Some  nc-   the  formal  submission  to  him  of  the  Augustinians, 
3^^v'^  for  the  purpose  of  reformation  at  his  hands.'    On 
■"*"'        June  16,   1518,  the  canons  of  that  order,  to  the 
number  of  170,  of  whom  36  were  prelati,  met  at  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Leicester,  and  after  the  pro- 
cessions, or  litany,  had   been  sung,  listened  to  a 

the  Oged  Foi,  Bishop  of  Winches-  '  Brewer'a  Caletid.  SL  Pap.,  iii. 

ter,  written  on  Dec.  31,  1618,  and  77 

fongrotulating  the  Cardinal  on  his  "  Ihii).  iii.  77  (6). 

determitwtionlorefomitheCliurck  •  Tliey  Bccm  eventually  to  hare 

He  considers  that  Eiich  a  refonna-  Riihmilted,  Leo  X.  writing  to  that 

tion  would  abate  the  calumnies  of  effect  to  WoUcy.     [Ihid.  iii.  560.] 

tlie  laity  in  general,  and  reconcile  '  Ibid,  ii.,  App.  48. 
the  Kingond  nobility  to  tlieclei^'y. 
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sermoa  preached  by  Dr.  Bell,  from  the  significant  chap 
text,  "Wisdom  hath  builded  ber  house."  Returning  ^^,_,,^ 
to  the  chapter-house,  a  discussion  took  place  on  the 
reformation  of  the  order.  On  Monday,  an  elegant 
sermon  was  preached  by  Peter  Hardyng,  Prior  of 
Bridlington,  on  the  test,  "  Egredere  de  terra  tua ;" 
and  after  various  business  a  letter  was  read  from 
the  Cardinal,  dated  Beaconsfield,  June  12,  1518, 
in  which  the  writer  insisted  on  the  importance 
of  learning  as  the  greatest  preservative  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  the  great  distinction  between 
men  and  brutes.  He  could  not,  he  said,  observe 
without  regret,  that  so  few  men  of  that  religious  Especially 
order  applied  themselves  to  study,  and  he  expressed  Ell,'^^^" 
Ids  determination  to  found  a  college  for  the  order, 
the  members  of  which  should  give  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  learning.  On  the  Wednesday  reports  of 
the  visitors  were  received,  and  thanks  given  to  the 
Cardinal  for  his  letter,  his  Grace  being  admitted  as  a 
confrere  of  the  chapter,  and  commissioned  to  reform 
the  statutes  of  the  college  at  Oxford,  under  the 
general  authority  of  the  order.  Visitors  were  re- 
appointed, and  the  next  chapter  ordered  to  be  held  at 
St.  Frideswide's,  Oxford.  This  was  conmaunicated 
to  Wolsey  the  same  day;  the  chapter  writing  to  ac- 
quaint him  that  he  was  appointed  a  brother  of  the 
order  and  a  participator  of  all  its  benefits,  and  sub- 
mitting themselves  entirely  to  his  authority  as  a 
reformer.  It  is  very  significant  to  find  this  record  But  they 
end  with  a  statement  that  the  reason  why  the  discip-^^„'^^„, 
line  of  the  order  was  so  bad  was,  that  the  superiors 
were  afraid  of  the  statute  of  prwnwnire  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  if  they  should  correct 
ofiending  brethren.    On  March  22,  1519-20,  Wolsey 
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C2  AND  THE  UNIVERSITIES 

CHAP   issued  new  statutes  for  the  Augustinians,  in  which 
^_,ii^^he  endeavoured  to  bring  them  back  to  a  stricter 
observance  of  their  rule,  to  a  more  ascetic  life,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  learnins^.' 

At  the  same  time  that  Wolsey  was  thus  drawing 
the  monastic  ordera  into  a  friendly  acquiescence 
with  his  plans  for  their  reformation,  he  was  also 
getting  into  his  hands  the  supreme  control  of  the 
HU  popu-  universities  for  the  same  purpose.  Each  of  them 
c^liridBehad  long  before  given  him  specif  tokens  of  their 
andOiford  j.j,gpg(^^  for  83  early  as  May  1514  (when  Erasmus 
was  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity),  Cambridge  had 
offered  him  the  chancellorship,  which  be  declined ;  * 
and  in  1515,  Oxford  had  sent  him  an  official  intima- 
tion that  his  name  was  for  the  future  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Bidding  Prayer  by  preachers  of  that 
university.'  Perhaps  there  was  something  of  grati- 
tude for  benefits  expected  in  these  rather  eager 
tokens  of  university  respect;  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  feeling  of  mutual  affection  between 
Wolsey  and  Oxford  which  made  him  seek  her  re- 
formation by  many  noble  acts  of  munificence,  cul- 
minating in  the  foundation  of  Christ  Church. 

Wolsey  seems  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  a 
royal  visit  to  Oxford  for  first  broaching  the  subject 
of  his  intentions.  About  Easter,  1518,  the  King  and 
Queen  were  at  Abingdon,  and  Wolsey  with  them. 
The  Queen  paid  a  visit  to  the  University,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  Cardinal,  addresses  being  made 

*  Wilkiiu'   Concilia,    iii.,    &S3.  attention  nven    to    discipline    is 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  wliile  illustrated  liy  one  whicli  regulates 

permitting  the  use  of  oiijans,  these  the   access  of  laundresses  to  the 

statutes  of  Wolsey  forhid  "  prick  monastery. 

«ong,"  or  elaborate  Bin{,'ing,  and  en-  *  Ellis'  One.  Letters,  Ill.i.  168. 

joined  "  plain  song."    The  minute  '  Brewer's  Calend.Si-Pap.,  1 934, 
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to  them  both  by  the  public  orator.  In  reply  to  that  chap 
addressed  to  himself,  Wolaey  declared  that  he  had  ,_ii-.^ 
the  welfare  of  Oxford  very  much  at  heart,  and  pro- 
posed to  show  his  great  interest  in  the  University 
by  founding  several  professorships  and  by  reforming 
the  statutes.  This  proposition  was  received  with 
gratitude  by  the  University  at  large ;  but  Arch- 
bishop Warham,  who  was  chancellor,  objected  at 
first  to  throw  so  much  power  into  the  hands  of  one 
person,  and  seems  to  have  given  up  his  own  opinion 
in  deference  to  that  of  the  University  when  he  con- 
sented, in  the  end,  that  Wolsey's  proposal  should  be 
complied  with.  He,  however,  signified  his  assent 
in  a  letter  to  the  University,  dated  at  Oxford,  May 
22,  1518  ;*  and  it  is  no  slight  evidence  of  the  Car- 
dinal's popularity  there  that  a  vote  of  convocation 
placed  the  University  statutes  entirely  in  his  power, 
for  the  purpose  of  reformation,  within  about  a  week 
afterwards, — the  document  being  dated  June  1st.' 

The  first  use  which  Wolsey  made  of  the  power  Founds 
thus  placed  in  hia  hands,  was  to  establish  the  pro-  ^^r£^ 
lessorships  which  he  had   promised.     These  were  "Oxford 
seven  in  number,  namely,  those  of  Theology,  Civil 
Law,  Medicine,  Rhetoric,  Mathematics,  and  Greek.^ 
All  the  endowments  of  these  were  forfeited  to  the 
King  on  the  Cardinal's  fall,  and  the  professorships 
dropped  in  consequence.     But  a  few  years  later  four 

'Fi(Idg9'Wol.-«!y,  Collect,  p.  34.  Oxford  owes  ao  much  for  ita  im- 

'  Ibid.,  as.  provpments  in  le-iniitig  and  dia- 

'A  year  later,  on  July   14th,  cipline.     "Ac  pmrsua,"  he  writua 

1B19,  the  University  wrote  toWoI-  to  Lord  Mountjoy, "  hurcicum  nni- 

sey,  saying  that  the  students  liad  mum   Thoiuffl   Cardinolia    Ebom- 

much  pruntcd  hy  the  RcadeMhips  censia  cujus  prudeutia  schola  Ox- 

wliich  he  ha<l  founded.    [Fiddiia,  oiiiensL<*,  non  solum  omni  lingua- 


Uiid.]     About  the  Bame  time  Eras-      rum  ao  studiarum  genere,  \ 

mus  highly  commends  the  hemic      luoribu.squi  deceaiitoiitiiiiasludin, 

oiurage  of  the  Cardinal,  to  wliom      conilucurii'iitur."  Eraaiu.  Ep.vi,27. 
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CHAP  out  of  the  number  were  recreated,  under  the  name  of 
^^^J^^,^ licgius  professorships.  Henry  VIII.  did  nut,  how- 
ever, refund  the  endowments,  but,  characteristically 
appropriating  the  honour  of  the  foundation,  char- 
acteristically also  made  somebody  else — in  this  case 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster — pay  the 
stipends  of  the  professors."  Wolsey  set  much  value 
upon  the  study  of  Greek,  having  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  Linacre,  the  first  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  (another  of  Wolsey's  noble  institutions), 
who  was  fellow  of  All  Souls  as  early  as  1484,  and 
taught  Greek  to  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomaa  More. 
His  first  theological  professor  was  Thomas  Brynk- 
nell.  His  first  Greek  professor  was  Calphurnius,  a 
native  of  Greece,  who  introduced  the  pronunciation 
now  generally  used  by  English  scholars,  but  which 
was  for  some  time  a  matter  of  bitter  controversy  '■  1 
Oxford.'  His  first  professor  of  rhetoric  was  the 
famous  Ludovicus  Vives.  In  1521  Wolsey  appointed, 
as  successor  of  Calphurnius,  Lupset,  who  had  been 
brought  into  notice  by  Dean  Colet,  and  had  been 
tutor  to  Thomas  Wynter,  the  Cardinal's  son,  a  great 
friend  of  Linacre,  More,  and  Erasmus.*  By  thus  pro- 
moting the  study  of  Greek,  Theology,  and  other 
branches  of  learning,  Wolsey  was  taking  an  impor- 

*  The  charge  was  transferred,  in  ten  by  Robert  Wakefield,  Canon  of 

later  days,  to  Christ  Church.  King^  College,  Oxford,  and  printed 

'  Ecc    Mem,    L    194.      Strype  in   1524  by  Wynkyn  de  Worile. 

quotes  Dr.  Cains  "  de  pronuncia-  These  chantctera  are  evidently  cnt 

tione  Unecieaa  Latin(DLin),iUB''a8  in  wood,  and  ver^  mughly  cut 

his  authority.  The  author  complains  that  he  waa 

'  Probably  the  firat  instance  of  obli},'ed  to  omit  the  whole  of  the 

any    Iangun||e    being   printed    in  thiid  part  of  hia  treatise  because 

other  than   English  tvpe,   hy  an  the  printer  hod  no  Hebrew  iyy  ", 

English  printer,  is  in  tue  case  of  a  It   was   this  Wakefield  who   hit^t 

few  Araliic  and  Hebrew  lettera,  suggested  tliat  tlie  European  mind 

printed  in  a  book  on  the  atndy  of  should    be   coasulted   as  to    the 

Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew,  writ-  Uivorce. 
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tant  step  towards  elevating  the  standard  of  education,    chap 
especially  among  the  clergy  ;  and  showed  himself  in  ^^,J5-»w_ 
this  aa  in  most  other  things  to  be  a  man  in  advance 
of  his  generation,   -  His  efforts  aa  to  Greek  met  with 
very  great  opposition  from  the  young  Oxford  of  the  Greek  m 
day — those  junior  members  of  common  rooms  whose  te^siti^ 
opinions  are  mostly  very  worthy  of  veneration  in 
their  own  eyes ;  but  by  tlie  aid  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Wolsey  was  able  to  overcome  this  opposition,  and 
Oxford  learned  Greek  in  spite  of  its  teeth.    Whether 
or  not  Wolsey  had  anything  to  do  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Greek  into  Cambridge  is  uncertain.     Erasmus 
was  invited  there  by  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
who  was  chancellor  of  the  University  from  1504  till 
his  death.     That  great  scholar,  but  graceless  man, 
was  also  appointed  to  the  Greek  professorship  by 
Fisher's  influence.     But  the  successor  of  Erasmus 
was  the  learned  Dr.  Croke  (otherwise  Blunt),  who 
was  employed  in  very  important  State  affairs  during 
the   rule   of  Wolsey.      Cambridge,   however,   was 
being  well  provided  for  by  the  splendid  benefactions 
of  Henry  VI.  and  the   Lady   Margaret,   and  by 
the  zeal  of  its  chancellor.  Bishop  Fisher,  and  did 
not  stand  in  so  much  need  of  Wolsey 'a  fostering  care.  Woiscy 
Nor  did  Cambridge  follow  the  example  of  surrender-  ^^  ^*'' 
ing  its  statutes  to  him  for  reformation  until  April  15,  hiJ^J^'" 
1524.*     In  the  year  previous  (1523)  a  visitation  of  hand* 
Cambridge  University,  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating 
"Lutheran"  opinions,  had  been  projected;  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  West,  Bishop  of  Ely,  being 
the  visitors  proposed.     But  Wolsey  set  his  foot  upon 
this    plan,    superseding  the  two    bishops  by   Dr. 
Shorton,  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Wolsey's  com- 
»  FiilJea'  Wolsey,  Collect,  p.  4a 
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ciTAP   missaiy  for  the  selection  of  Caoibridge  students  of 
,^„!^„^  mark  for  Christ  Church,  and  a  well-known  favourer 
of  the  proscribed  opinions.*    It  was  probably  some 
agitation  arising  out  of  this  which  led  Cambridge  to 
follow  the  example  of  Oxford,  and  commit  its  fortunes 
to  the  care  of  the  great  Cardinal. 
Prepares        About  tlic  ycar  1520,  Wolsey  began  to  make  pre- 
chris't"*     parations  for  founding  his  great  college  at  Oxford. 
ci.urch      Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  confessor  to  the 
King,  was  his  principal  agent ;  and  in  the  choice  of 
one  so  closely  associated  with  his  Sovereign,  Wolsey 
showed  already  the  intention  of  connecting  the  foun- 
dation itself  with  the  Crown,  which  he  indicated  in 
letters  to  the  King,  by  calling  it  his  college.      In 
correspondhig  with  Wolsey  on  tlie  subject,  Longland 
A.i>,  isjo  speaks   strongly    of    the    great    satisfaction    which 
Wolsey's  plans  were  giving  to   Henry,   and  was 
evidently  very  zealous  in  the  work  himself,  showing 
the  King  how  "  great  good  would  ensue  from  this 
noble  foundation,  aa  well  in  the  bringing  up  of  youth 
in  virtue,  as  in  exceedingly  tending  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Christ's  Church  and   His  faith,  to  the 
King's  honour  and  that  of  all  the  realm  ;  and  that 
many  should  be  brouglit  up  there  which  would  be 
TheKing*!  able  to  do  His  Grace  honourable  service."    Tlie  King 
R^'wiii   iiade  Longland  explain  Wolsey's  purpose  to  Queen 
to  ihe  plan  Catherine,  and  the  Bishop  had  evidently  ciiught  up 
some  of  Wolsey's  own  enthusiasm  on  the  subject, 
when  he  "showed  to  the  Queen's  Grace  the  effect  of 
all,  and  what  great  good  should  come  of  the  same, 
as  well  to  the  conservation  of  Christ's  Church  and 
faith,  as  to  the  realm  ;  where  all  good  learning  and 
letters  should  be,  whereby  resort  should  be  out  of  all 

*  Fiddes"  Wolaey,  Collect,  p.  218. 
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parts  of  Christendom  to  the  same  for  learning  and  chap 
virtue  ;  and  showed  her  of  the  notable  lectures  that  ,_^i,^ 
should  be  there,  and  of  the  exercitations  of  learning, 
and  how  the  studenta  should  be  limited  by  the 
readers  to  the  same  ;  likewise  in  the  exposition  of  the 
Bible,  and  expressed  to  Her  Grace  the  number  of 
your  bouse,  the  divine  service  of  your  college,  and  of 
the  great  suffrages  of  prayer  ye  have  made  her 
participant  of"* 

The  success  of  this  great  plan  was  beDceforth  one  v/olxft 
of  the  principal  objects  of  Wolsey's  life.  It  lias  been  ^i^hu 
usual  to  speak  of  it  as  if  the  Cardinal  bad  proposed  (^'*"«8«« 
it  to  himself  simply  as  a  costly  monument  of  his 
•ambition;  and  if  any  measure  of  praise  has  been 
accorded  to  his  memory  in  respect  to  it,  the  praise 
haa  generally  been  accompanied  by  some  deprecia- 
tory expressions,  implying  that  if  his  work  was  good 
at  any  rate  his  motive  was  bad.  This  is  most 
unworthy  treatment  of  the  great  founder's  memory. 
There  is  not  one  word  of  his  on  record  to  show  that 
personal  ambition  had  anything  to  do  with  this  noble 
undertaldng ;  and  even  if  there  were,  it  would  be  far 
more  generous  and  just  to  look  upon  such  an  ambi- 
tion as  one  of  the  weaknesses  to  which  even  the 
greatest  minds  may  be  subject,  than  to  treat  it  as  if 
it  were  a  proof  of  criminal  baseness.  But  the  real 
truth  is,  that  Wolsey  had  as  honourable  motives  in 
founding  Christ  Church  as  De  Merton,  Waynfleet, 
or  William  of  Wykebam  had  in  founding  Merton, 
Magdalen,  and  New  Colleges ;  and,  above  all,  the 
gratitude  that  Oxford  and  England  at  large  owe  to 
such  promoters  of  sound  learning,  there  is  this  due 
to  Wolsey  from  the  Church  of  England,  that  she 
*  Ellis'  Orig.  Letten^  L  i  18L 
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CHAP    owes  him  grateful  remembrance  for  an  honest  and 
^^.„,^^,,^  energetic  attempt  to  guide  the  course  of  the  Refor- 
mation by  means  of  a  vast  educational  institution, 
whose  influence  should  be  deeply  impressed  upon 
that  and  succeeding  geneiutions. 

The  foundation  of  this  great  college — an  univer- 
sity within  an  university,  as  it  was  called  by  some — 
was  a  fragment  of  a  plan  for  carrying  out  an  object 
that  the  hearts  of  many  wise  men  were  at  that  time 
set  on—  tliat  of  extending  the  pastoral  and  educa- 
tional portion  of  the  Church's  system,  and  compress- 
ing the  monastic  part.     Another  mighty  fragment 
was  the  establishment  of  a  college  or  university  (as 
Proposal    Stow  calls  it)  in  London,  where  the  Canon  and  Civil 
ou  Col°°  I^^  should  he  made  as  prominent  objects  of  study 
i«e  for     as  Mathematics  are  at  Cambridge.     And,  consider- 
London     ing  the  close  alliance  between  the  clergy  and  the  art 
of  healing  in  those  days,  it  is  scarcely  too  niucli  to 
CoU^e  of  say    that   the    College    of    Physicians    (which  was 
''^  "*"*  founded  chiefly  by  Wolsey)  was  another  portion." 
As  it  was  clearly  impossible  for  such  a  vast  scheme 
to  be  carried  out  by  private  funds,  so  it  was  natural 
Woisey's    for  Wolsey  to  look  to  the  monastic  foundations  for 
suppr^-     them,  the  diminishing  of  their  number  being  thought 
sion  of  the  beneficial  rather  than  injurious  to  the  Church  and 
monas-      kingdom.     It  had  long  been  foreseen  that,  in  reform- 
ing the  monasteries,  a  large  number  of  them  must  be 
extinguished  as  useless  sinecures ;  and  this  idea  of 
utilizing  their  property  for  educational  objects,  and 
for  promoting  Church  extension  among  the  growing 
population  of  the  country,  was  one  worthy  of  a  great 

•  Lioacie,  the  firat  president,  waa  phen  in  Westminster  Palace.  When 

in  priest's  orders,  Rector  of  Wi^n  be  resigned  tlie  latter  lie  woa  sue- 

and  Prebendary  of  Wells,  anil  of  cceiled  bv  nnother  clerical  phy- 

the  Colle^te  Cb.ipel  of  SL  Ste-  sidan,  Edwiuvl  Fjiiclie. 
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statesman.     One  can  only  marvel  at  the  perversenesa    chap 
of  party  spirit,  which  baa  looked  with  bo  much  dis-  ^_-,,„^ 
favour  on  Wolsey's  scheme  for  the  appropriation  of 
monastic  property,  and  with  so  much  toleration  on 
that  of  the  King.     When,  therefore,  the  Cardinal  By  >uih(^- 
obtained  bulls  from  the  Pope,  and  letters  patent  from  Jhe  i^ng 
the  Crown  for  the  suppression  of  twenty  small  mon-  pol^*" 
asteries,  and  the  appropriation  of  their  lands  to  the 
foundation  of  Christ  Church,  he  was  really  carrying 
out  a  very  wise  reform  of  the  monastic  system.^     In 
continuation  of  it  he   afterwards  obtained  similar 
authority  for  suppressing  all  monasteries  which  had 
fewer  than  twelve  inmates,  and  sending  these  to  the 
larger  establishments, — making  as  many  bishoprics  as 
he  considered  necessary  out  of  the  large  town  monas- 
teries by  means  of  the  funds  thus  acquired.     What  a 
grand  educational  and  diocesan  system  would  Wolsey 
have  developed  in  the  Church  of  England  bad  hk 
plans  been  permitted  to  prosper  I 

The  nucleus  of  the  great  college  at  Oxford  was 
found  ready  to  hand  by  Wolsey  in  the  Benedictine 
prioiy  of  St.  Frideswide,  the  largest  of  all  the  twenty 
religious  houses  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  adjoining  Canterbury  Hall.      From  the  trans-  probable 
actions  already  mentioned  between  Wolsey  and  the  ^^"f 
Augustinians,  it   is   probable   that  the  monks  as-™^='." 
sented  to  his  plans,  and  that  the  Chapter  adjourned 
from    St.    Mary's,    Leicester,    to    St.    Frideswide'a 
Oxford  had  some  reference  to  them.     It  was  calcu- 
lated to  smooth  the  way  for  an  agreement  between 
them  that  the  new  college  would  be  so  large  as  to  be 

'  It  may  be  added  that  he  was  dalen, — Wolsey'B  own  college, — in 
f'lllowing  in  the  etepe  of  Biahop  the  «ame  manner ;  aa  well  as  in 
Waynflett,    who    founded     Mag-      tliose  of  other  good  men. 
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CHAP  capable  of  providing  for  most  of  those  diBplaced  by 
^_^_^,^  the  dissolution  of  the  twenty  small  monasteries.  For 
Wolsey's  plans  were  so  extensive  as  to  require  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  officials  for  the  college, 
including  a  dean,  sub- dean,  sixty  senior  canons,  forty 
junior  canons,  thirteen  chaplains,  &c.,  with  an  endow- 
ment for  hospitality  towards  strangers  and  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  which  would  entail  a  further  addition  to 
the  number.  The  number  of  students  calculated  for 
must  have  been  at  least  five  hundred,  but  probably 
many  more,  for  even  the  attenuated  plan  carried  out 
by  the  King  provided  for  one  hundred. 
ciandeur  Some  trace  still  remains  of  the  grandeur  which 
ley's  de-  would  have  characterized  the  buildings,  liad  they  been 
imcflue  finished  according  to  Wolsey's  designs.  The  first  stage 
of  the  "  Tom"  tower  is  his  work,  and  so  is  the  plan  of 
the  great  quadrangle.  What  the  tower  would  have 
been  may  be  imagined  by  comparing  the  dimensions 
of  its  existing  portion  with  Wolsey's  other  Oxford 
tower,  that  of  Magdalen  College  ;  and  what  the 
quadrangle  would  have  been,  may  be  partly  under- 
stood by  observing  tlie  arches  on  the  walls,  which 
still  indicate  the  magnificent  cloister  for  which  they 
were  prepared.  The  latter  was  omitted  altogether 
in  the  subsequent  foundation,  and  the  tower  remained 
a  ruin  until  Sir  Christopher  Wren  surmounted  the 
fragment  with  the  octagon  turret,  now  so  familiar 
to  all  who  know  Oxford.  But  the  confiscation  of 
Wolsey's  possessions  extinguished  the  grandeur  of 
these  plana.  The  King  appropriated  to  his  private 
use  the  monastic  lands  and  revenues  which  had  been, 
without  any  sacrilege,  appropriated  to  a  public  and 
sacred  purpose  by  Wolsey  ;  and  out  of  these  confis- 
cated revenues  he  doled  out  sufficient  for  carrying  on 
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as  cheaply  as  possible  the  work  which  had  been  so   chap 
nobly  begun.    The  arches  in  the  walls  and  the  lower  ^.-~..-»^ 
stage  of  the  projected  tower  remain  as  melancholy 
monuments,  which  testify  alike  to  the  defeated  mag- 
nificence of  the  subject  and  the  victorious  meanness 
of  the  King.* 

As  a  feeder  to  this  great  college,  Wolsey  founded  b^"*  ">« 
another  on  a  smaller  scale  at  Ipswich,  Iiis  native  IdswMi 
place,  where  he  proposed  to  prepare  boys  for  Oxford,  "^g'  *"" 
as  in  Wykeham's  College  at  Winchester.  This  was 
commenced  some  years  after  Christ  Church,  but 
may  be  mentioned  here  as  it  was  part  of  the  same 
great  scheme.  Gardiner,  Lee,  and  Cromwell  were 
his  principal  agents  in  establishing  the  Ipswich 
College,  and  William  Capon  was  appointed  to  be 
Dean  in  1529.  In  September  of  that  year,  the 
three  former  carried  to  Ipswich  a  large  portion  of 
tlie  Cardinal's  "stuff,"  including  copes,  vestments, 
altar-cloths,  plate,  and  other  furniture  for  the  chapel, 
leather  with  hangings  and  all  other  things  neces- 
sary for  furnishing  the  great  halL*  The  foundation- 
atione  was  laid,  and  the  college  dedicated  in  the 
name  of  St.  Mary,  after  some  progress  had  been 
made  with  the  buildings ;  and  the  stone  itself  was 
discovered  in  a  wall  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  with 
an  inscription  to  the  eSect  that  it  was  laid  by  John 
Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  June  15,  1528.' 

'  The  Priory  of  Canwell,  in  Ld-  '  Tiiis  was  all  appropmted  by 

ceoterahire,  was  one  of  those  appro-  tlie  Kinj|.    Sec  a  letter  of  Oupon's 

liriatecDiyWolsey  tothefoiiniiation  Ellis'  Ong.  Letters,  III.  ii,  231, 

of  the  college.     On  his  fall,  Hcmy  '  It  iBnowinsertedinthewallof 


VIII.  appropriated  it  instead  to  tlieanteroomleadingtotbechaptet- 

the  Burpoae  of  compounding  with  houseof  Christ  Church,  Oxfon^  the 

an  old  creditor  of  the  Crown,  who  following  being  the  inscription,— 

had  received  a  pension  of  600  marks  "  AnnoChristi  UDXXvnL  et  l^gni 

yearlyundera^rantof EdwaidllL  Henrici  OctaTi  Regis  Anslia  zz. 

Collier'B  Ecc.  Hist.,  iv,  120.  mensis   vero    Junii    iv.   PoMtnm 
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CHAP  Some  particulars  of  the  dedication  festival  are  given 
^_J^„^  in  a  letter  from  Capon  to  Wolsey.  The  corporation 
(who  had  given  up  some  public  lands  for  the  use  of 
Ipswich  the  college),  the  townspeople,  and  "  all  the  honour- 
w^ii^ed  *^^*^  gentlemen  of  the  shire  "  were  present,  and  forty 
by  towns-  copes  Were  worn  fay  those  who  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  foundation  seems  to  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  Wolsey's  fellow-townsmen,  and  its 
sudden  ruin  must  have  disappointed  them  greatly. 
Capon's  letter  ends  with  the  significant  statement 
that  171  tons  of  Caen  stone  are  on  the  way  to  the 
college,  and  that  he  has  made  a  contract  for  1000 
tons  more  to  be  delivered  before  Easter.'  For 
the  foundation  of  this  college  Wolsey  obtained  a 
bull  and  letters  patent  to  appropriate  ten  more  small 
monasteries.  The  site  occupied  six  acres,  and  was 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Thomas  Alverde. 
James  I.  granted  it  to  Richard  Perceval  and 
Edmund  Duffield  ;  and  there  is  now  only  a  gate- 
way remaining  to  show  for  a  work  which  would 
certainly  have  been  equal,  at  least,  to  Winchester 
or  Eton.' 

But  Wolsey  had  only  just  commenced  the  grand 
educational  foundations  by  which  he  proposed  to 
secure  a  more  intellectual  clergy  for  the  rising  gen- 
eration, and  thus  to  counteract  the  growth  of  an 
ignorant  and  heretical  "  party  of  progress,"  when 
he  was  importuned  by  the  King  and  some  of  the 

per  Johan.  Epm.  Lincolnen."  Thus  •  Wolsey  took  ho  much  intenst 

It  has  been  preserved  as  fresh  as  in  the  practical  work  of  his  ecIlooI 

on  the  daj  it  was  eculptured  to  that  he  wrote  an  e:tact  net  of  rules 

offer  a.  melancholy  memorial  of  the  for  the  classes,  and  eJited  a  fif»h 

ilestrnctioii  wroiiyht,  not  by  time,  Lily's  Latin  Grammar,  writing  a 

but  by  the  wickedness  of  selfiah  preface  to  it  himself.     It  will  be 

men.  remembered  that  be  began  life  oa 

'  Ellis'  Orig.  Letttrs,  1.  L  185.  Master  of  Magdalen  Soliool. 
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bishops  to  adopt  more  immediate  and  vigorous  mea-    chap 
sures  for  its  suppression.  ^^^^-^^^ 

Wolsey  himself  was  always  extremely  lenient  in  Woisey's 
dealing  with  those  who  were  accused  of  heresy,  tow^ 
Erasmus,  who  was  not  too  ready  to  speak  well  of"''*^=^" 
him,  has  some  special  words  of  praise  for  his  gentle 
and  kind  courtesy,*  and  this  seems  to  have  been  very 
conspicuous  when  such  persons  were  brought  before 
him.*     Not  even  Foxe,  who  would  certainly  have 
accused  him  of  severity  if  he  could  have  done  so, 
has  any  real   charge  of  the  kind  to  bring  against 
him;  nor  is  there  one  capital  punishment  for  religion 
registered   against    Wolsey    in   the    pages   of   that 
bitter  historian  and  unscrupulous  romancer.      The 
King  had  lately,  however,  taken  up  a  prominent 
position  in  the   contest   between    Luther    and    the 
Pope  by  writing  a  book  in  defence  of  the  received 
doctrine    of  the   sacraments    expressly  against  the 
German  reformer.     This  was  so  ultra-Roman  in  its 
colouring,  as   shortly  after   to    receive  the  highest 
approval  of  the  Pope,  and  to  win  the  title  of  "  De- 
fender of  the  Faith"  from  him  for  its  author.     But 
Wolsey  was  far  from  being  so  ultra- Roman  as  the  Did  not 
King  was,*  and  had  openly  expressed  his  disapproval  the'KU^^s 
of  the  royal  treatise.     On  June  24,  1518,  Secretary  ^J^^j 
Pace  had  written  to  the  Cardinal  that  the  King  was  i-utiict 
pleased  with  some  signs  of  commendation  which 
Wolsey  had  at  length  shown.     "  He  is  very  glad  to 


*  Epp.,  nix   50.     Sir  Thomaa  that  he   was  "only  6 
More  once  uned  similar  language.  Athen  Cantab.,  i.  338. 

dlate  Papere,  i,  142.  '   No    douiit    it    was   Wolsey, 

*  See  the  case  of  Dr.  Barney  amongst  otlii^ts,  that  Erasmus 
further  on.  Taremer,  the  organist  meant  when  he  wrote  to  Luther, 
of  St.  Frideawide's,  was  accuitcd  of  "  Habes  in  Anglia  qui  de  tuis 
heresy  before  Wolsey,  but  he  set  ecriptis  optime  eentiant,  et  sunt  hi 
him  free  with  the  politic  escuse  maximi."    Epp.  vi.  4. 
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CHAP  have  noted  in  your  Grace's  letters  that  his  reasons 
^_^J„.^be  called  inevitable,  considering  your  Grace  was 
some  time  his  adversary  herein  and  of  contrary 
opinion."^  And  the  subject  is  again  referred  to 
four  days  later,  aa  if  the  King  was  making  all  he 
could  of  Wolsey's  least  word  of  approval.  But  of 
course  the  minister's  public  policy  could  not  be 
openly  separated  from  that  of  the  King,  and  when, 
by  the  presentation  of  the  book  to  Leo  X.,  and  the 
reward  of  the  new  title,  Henry  was  committed  to  an 
extreme  line  of  opposition  to  "Lutheranism,"  the 
Cardinal  was  obliged  to  curb  his  own  feelings  in 
some  degree,  and  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  his 
Sovereign. 
i»  ufL-cd  to  Moreover,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
^Ui"r  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  latter  of  whom  was  confessor 
heretics  to  the  King,  were  pressing  "Wolsey  to  the  utmost  for 
a  vigorous  exercise  of  his  supreme  authority  against 
the  "  Lutheran  heretics,"  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  they  were  doing  so  either  under  private 
instructions  from  the  King,  or  in  accordance  with  his 
expressed  wishes.  Warham  waa  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  wrote  to  Wolsey  on 
March  8,  1521,  as  follows  : — 

Sl^X't  "  Pl^^ss  il-  y^^^  g"*^  Grace  to  undeTstand  that  now  lately 
■tOxTord  I  received  letters  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  tlieae 
same  certain  news  which  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear.  For  I  am 
informed  that  divers  of  that  University  be  infected  with  the 
heresies  of  Luther  and  of  otliera  of  that  sort,  liaving  among 
them  a  great  number  of  books  of  the  said  perverse  doctrine, 
which  were  forbidden  by  your  Grace's  authority  as  Legate  de 
latere  of  the  See  ApostoUc,  and  also  by  me  as  chancellor  of  the 
Sftid  University,  to  be  had,  kept,  or  read  by  any  person  of  the 
same,  except  such  as  were  licensed  to  have  them  to  impugn 
'  Brewer's  Calend.  St.  Pap.,  ii.  202. 
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and  convince  the  erroneous  opinions  contained  in  them.    But    cHAP 
it  is  a  sorrowful  thing  to  see  how  greedily  inconstant  men,  and       I' 
especially  inexpert  youth,  falleth  to  new  doctrines,  he  they 
never  so  pestilent ;  and  how  prone  they  be  to  attempt  that 
thing  that  they  be  forbidden  of  their  superiors  for  their  own  a  grief  to 
wealth.     I  would  I  had  eufl'ered  great  jiain,  in  condition  this  ^Varham 
had  not  fortuned  there  where  I  was  brought  up  in  learning, 
and  now  am  chancellor,  albeit  unworthy.     And  I  doubt  not 
l>utit  is  to  your  good  Grace  right  pensiful  hearing,  seeing  your 
Giiice  is  the  most  honoiuable  member  that  ever  was  of  that 
University. 

"  And  whereas  the  said  University  hath  instantly  desired 
me,  by  thcu-  letters,  to  be  a  mean  and  suitor  unto  yoiir  Grace 
for  them,  that  it  mif^lit  please  the  same  to  decree  such  order 
to  be  taken  touching  t!ie  examination  of  the  said  persons 
suspected  of  heresy,  that  the  said  University  run  in  as  little 
infamy  thereby,  through  your  Grace's  favour  and  justice,  as 
may  be  aft«r  the  quality  of  the  offence.  a.d.  ijji 

"  If  this  matter  concerned  not  the  cause  of  God  and  His 
Churoh,  I  would  entirely  beseech  your  Grace  to  tender  the 
infamy  of  the  University  as  it  might  please  your  incomparable 
wisdom  and  goodness  to  think  best  For  pity  it  were  that 
through  the  lewdness  of  one  or  two  cankered  members,  which, 
as  I  undeistand,  have  induced  no  small  number  of  young  and 
incircumspect  folks  to  give  ear  unto  them,  the  whole  Univer- 
sity should  run  in  the  infamy  of  so  heinous  a  crime,  the  hear- 
ing whereof  should  be  right  delectable  and  pleasant  to  the 
open  Lutherans  beyond  the  sea,  and  secret  bchither,  whereof 
tlicy  would  take  heart  and  confidence  that  tlieir  pestilent 
doctrines  should  increase  and  multiply,  seeing  both  the  Uni- 
versities of  England  infected  therewith,  whereof  the  one  hath  Hercsj'  & 
many  years  been  void  of  all  herebies,  and  the  other  hath  afore  ^^^^ '" 
now  taken  upon  her  the  pmise  that  she  was  never  defiled, 
and  nevertheless  now  she  is  thought  to  be  the  original  occasion 
and  cause  of  the  fall  in  Oxford.^ 

"  By  this  my  writing  I  intend  in  nowise  to  move,  but  that 
the  captains  of  the  said  erroneous  doctrine  be  punished  to  the 

'  Wolecj's  ownimporUIioQs  from  but  Warham  scarcclv  ventmed  hh- 
Combriilge  were  in  fact  the  culprits,      yonds  bint  thateucn  wu  the  com. 
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CHAP    fearful  example  of  all  otlitir.     But  if  all  the  whole  number  of 
II       young  scholars  suspected  in  this  cause  (which,  as  the  Univer- 
sity writeth  to  me,  be  marvellous  sorry  and  repentant  that 
And  had    ever  they  had  any  such  books,  or  read  or  heard  any  of  Luther's 
bc"^ad""  opinions)  should  be  called  up  to  London,  it  should  engender 
public        great  obloquy  and  slander  to  the  University,  both  behither  the 
scandal      ^^^^  ^^^  beyoud,  to  the  sorrow  of  all  good  men  and  the  pleasure 
of  heretics,  desiring  to  have  many  followers  of  tbeir  miscliief ; 
and  (as  it  is  thought)  the  less  bruit  the  better,  for  the  avoid- 
ing wliereof  the  said  University  liath  desired  me  to  move  your 
Grace  to  be  ao  good  and  gracious  unto  them,  to  give  in  com- 
mission to  some  sad  father  which  was  brought  up  in  the  said 
University  of  Oxford,  to  sit  there  and  examine,  not  the  beads 
(which  it  may  please  your  Grace  to  reserve  to  your  own 
examination),  but  the  novices  which  be  not  yet  thoroughly 
cankered  in  the  said  errors,  and  to  put  them  to  such  correction 
as  the  quality  of  their  transgi'ession  shall  require,  and  shall  be 
tliought  [to  have  deserved  from  your]  Grace. 

"  Item,  The  said  University  hath  desired  me  to  move  your 
good  Grace  to  .  .  .  my  Loi-d  of  Kochestcr  or  my  Lord  of 
Heretical  London  to  note  out  beside  .  .  .  works  of  Luther  con- 
circulition  <^6"i"ed  already,  the  names  of  all  other  such  n[ames]  of 
writers,  Luther's  adherents,  and  repugnant  to  Catholic  faith, 
and  those  names  described  .  ,  .  table  send  down  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  commanding  them  that  no  man,  without 
express  license,  have,  keep,  or  read  any  of  the  same  boobs 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  Which,  in  mine  opinion, 
sliould  be  a  meritorious  deed,  whereby  should  be  taken  away 
the  great  occasion  of  falling  hereafter  into  such  inconveniences, 
for  I  understand  there  be  many  of  those  new  writers  as  ill  as 
Luther.  And  therefore  it  needetli  tliis  great  provision  to  be 
made  for  stopping  of  them,  as  of  Luther's,"* 

Wolsey  replied  to  this  letter  by  sendiug  Warliam 
some  splendid  offering  for  the  Cathedral  Church  of 

•  Ellis'  Orig.  Letters,  III.  i.  2.'J9.  treasonable     conduct.        Brewer's 

On  June  I6th  following,  Warhaiu  Colend.   St    Pap.,   iii.   1353,      So 

sent   B.  priest   before    Wolsey   for  that  the  Archbisliop  wna  very  ac- 

supporting  Liithertuiisni,  and  for  tive  on  tlie  suhjccL 
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Cauterbury,  in  tokea  of  his  continued  orthodox  sup-    chap 
port  of  the  ancient  order  of  things ;  but  accompanied  ,^,J^-„^, 
by  a  parcel  of  books  relating  to  the  modern  heresies  Woisey's 
which  had  so  excited  the  old  Archbishop's  indigna-  ti'iTcilan" 
tion.     In  this  double  present  we  have  a  good  Ulna-  '^"'"' 
tration  of  the  astute  conciliatory  policy  by  which 
Wolsey  hoped  gradually  to  draw  such  good  but  pre- 
judiced men  aa  Warham  to  a  more  reasonable  and 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great  movement  which 
was  going  on  in  younger  minds.     Lutheranism  was 
as    repugnant  to    Warham's   tastes    and    habits   as 
ritualism  would  have  been  to  an  Archbishop  of  the 
Geoi^ian  era;  but  Wolsey  saw  that  it  could  not  be 
"put  down"  and  "stamped  out"  by  such  means  as 
Warham  proposed,  and  sent  his  parcel  of  books  to 
the  good  old  man  in  the  hope  that  they  would  lead  a.d.  1521 
him  to  study  the  question,  and  judge  more  prudently 
of  its  bearings. 

At  the  same  time  Longland  (who  was  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  the  diocese  in  which  Oxford  was  then  com- 
prehended) wrote  to  urge  on  Wolsey  in  the  same 
direction  which  Warham  wished  him  to  take.     "  I 
have  two  Lutherans  in  my  house,"  he  writes,  "  tho 
one  is  the  priest  that  wrote  the  letter  which  I  de- 
livered to  your  Grace,  the  other  is  he  that  he  wrote 
it  unto.     The  priest  is  a  very  heretic,  as  appeareth  HUopm- 
by  his  confessions,  and  hath,  as  he  durst,  done  hurtsubj^iof' 
in  my  diocese ;  the  other  is  ill,  but  not  so  ill.  ,  .  .  "uij^f^ 
I  purpose,  unless  your  Grace  command  contrui-y,  to  f^"*" 
abjure  them  both  and  put  them  to  open  penance, 
and  afterward  to  remain  in  two  monasteries  in  pen- 
ance till  your  pleasure  be  known.      And  in  the 
honour    of    God   beseech   your   honourable    Grace, 
amongst  all  your  godly  labours  and  pains  ye  take 
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CHAP   for  the  common  wealth,  to  remember  the  infected 

,^„_^,„^  persons  in  Oxford,  some  order  and  punishment  to 

be  taken  with  them  ;  for  if  sharpness  be  not  now  in 

this  land  many  one  shall  be  right  bold  to   do  ill. 

Heretical    And,  no  doubt,  there  are  more  in  Oxford  as  ap- 

^fsat    peareth  by  such  famous  libels  and  bUls  as  be  set 

Oxford      up  in  night  times  upon  church  doors.     I  have  two 

of  tiiem,  and  delivered  the  third  to  my  Lord  of 

XiOndon.     I  trust  your  Gi'ace  bath  seen  it,  whereby 

ye  may  perceive  the  corrupt  minds,  and  if  it  may 

stand  with  your  pleasure,  forasmuch  as  they  are  in 

this  case  de  grege  meo,  and  I  have  charge  of  their 

souls,  I  shall  as  soon  as  my  strength  will  serve  me 

(which  I  think  will  be  Michaelmas  or  it  will  come 

any  thing),  I  shall  be  glad  having  your  instructions. 

And  knowing  your  pleasure  in  that  behalf,  to  ride 

to  Oxford  myself  for  the  ordering  thereof,  if  it  so 

shall  stand  with  your  honourable  pleasure."' 

But  this  letter  of  Longland's  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
was  apparently  written  to  refresh  Wolsey's  memory, 
and  edge  on  his  reluctant  mind.     Another  epistle 
of   Longland's   is  extant,  which  he  seems  to  have 
written  immediately  after  an  interview  with  the 
Henry      King,  and  in  this  he  follows  up  his  account  of  the 
i^'ed^in  satisfaction    given   to    the    King    and    Queen    by 
thematier  Wolsey's  plan  for  the  foundation  of  Christ  Church, 
land         by  a  counterbalance  of  the  promises  he  has  made  re- 
specting Woisey's  future  proceedings  against  heretics. 

"  I  ascertained  him,"  lie  writes,  "  over  this  your  pleasure 
concerning  the  secret  search  ye  would  this  terra  make  in 
divers  places,  naming  the  same  unto  him,  and  that  at  one 
time.  And  that  ye  would  he  at  the  Cross,  having  the  clei^ 
with  you,  and  there  to  have  a  notable  clerk  to  preach  afore  you 
I  EUia'  Orig.  Letters,  III.  l  2I>3. 
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a  sermon  contra  Luthenim,  Lutlierianos,  fautoresque  eorum, '  chap 
contra  opera  eorum  et  libros,  et  contra  inducentes  eadem        ^' 
opera  in  regnum;  and  then  to  have  a  proclamation  to  give 
notice  that  every  person  having  any  worka  of  Luther  or  of 
hia  fautor's  making  hy  a  limited  day,  to  bring  them  in  sub 
poena  excommunicationis  majoris,  and  that  day  limited,  to 
fulminate  the  sentence  against  the  contrary  doers,  and  tliat  if, 
after  tliat  day,  any  such  works  he  known,  or  found  with  any 
person,  the  same  to  be  convicted  by  abjuration ;  and  if  they 
will  contuiTiaciier  persist  in  their  contumacy,  then  to  pursue 
them  by  the  law  ad  igncm,  as  against  an  heretic.     And  that 
ye  purpose  over  this  to  bind  the  said  merchants  and  stationers  Kinj; 
in  recognizances  never  to  bring  into  this  realm  any  such  'hink* 
books,  scrolls,  or  writings ;  which  your  godly  purpose  His  \°^ rear 
Highness  marvellously  well  alloweth,  and  doth  much  hold  ''"*'  ™°" 
with  that  recognizance,  for  that  some,  and  most  part,  will 
more  fear  that  than  excommunication.  And  His  Grace  thinks  =° 
my  Lord  of  Rochester  to  be  the  most  meet  to  make  that 
sermon  afore  you,  both  propter  auctoritaiem,,  gravitatem,  et 
doctrinam  persowe.     His  Highness  is  as  good  and  gracious  in 
this  quarrel  of  God  as  can  be  thought,  wished,  or  desired,  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  this  godly  purpose  as  fervent  in  this 
cause  of  Christ  His  Church,  and  maintenance  of  the  same  as 
ever  noble  prince  was." 

Now,  it  might  seem  at  first  as  if  all  this  was 
really  said  by  direction  of  Wolsey.  But  it  is  clear 
that  Longland  (whose  severity  a^inst  the  real 
heretics  he  had  in  his  own  diocese  had  been  very 
conspicuous)  was,  in  reality,  trying  to  urge  on  botji 
the  King  and  Wolsey.  "  I  declared  unto  him  (he 
goes  on  to  say)  what  high  power  and  name  he  hath 
obtained  by  his  notable  work  made  against  Luther, 
aud  in  what  estimation  he  is  in  throughout  Christen- 
dom, and  that  now  in  this  suppression  of  Luther, 
his  adherents  and  disciples  should  get  much  more 
laud,  pnuse,  and  honour,  and  immortal  aame,  besides 
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CHAP  the  honour  and  wealth  of  his  realm,  and  high  merit 
^^„,^,.^  of  his  so  ...  he  is  most  gracious  toward  and  ready 
A.D.  isii  in  this  cause  of  God  .  .  .  your  Grace  shall  well 
perceive  when  ye  shall  apeak  with  him."  But 
Longland  was  evidently  far  from  certain  that 
Wolsey  would  endorse  all  his  fervent  speeches  and 
engagements,  for  he  goes  on  to  give  him  an  earnest 
exhortation  that  he  will  carry  on  the  proposed  work. 
"  It  may  please  your  Grace  of  your  merciful  good- 
ness, among  all  these  great  affairs  to  remember  this 
matter  to  His  Ilighness,  to  animate  him  in  this 
cause  of  Christ,  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  for  the 
depression  of  the  enemies  of  God.  The  world  is 
marvellously  bent  against  ,  ,  ,  [severity]  .  .  .  and 
it  is  the  King's  Grace  and  you  that  must  remedy 
the  same.  God  hath  sent  your  Grace  amongst  us 
to  advance  His  honour  and  maintain  His  Church 
and  Faith,  for  whom  we  all  are  most  bound  to  pray, 
and  for  your  most  noble  prosperous  estate  long  to 
endure."' 
TheKing's  Luther's  princiiml,  or  at  least  his  most  voluminous 
vereywith  works  Were  written  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
Luihcr  which  followed.  Up  to  the  date  of  this  letter  he 
had  written  a  few  trenchant  pamphlets  and  the 
volume  to  which  Henry  VIII.  had  replied,  "The 
Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church."  It  was  this 
book,  no  doubt,  which  the  King  and  Longland  were 
anxious  to  suppress,  and  it  had  been  brought  into  so 
much  notoriety  by  having  a  king  for  its  opponent 
that  large  numbers  had  in  the  nature  of  things 
found   their  way  into   England,   every  one  being 

'  Ellis'  Orig.  Letters,  L  i.  181.      proposed  proclamation  is  plainly 
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curious  to  see  what  the  arch-heretic  had  written  to   chap 
deserve  the  notice  of  so  exalted  an  antagonist.     For  ^_r^r-<^ 
although  the  King's  book  was  not  yet  published  to  *-°-  'S*' 
the  worid  at  large,  its  existence  was  perfectly  well 
known,  especially  at  the  universities,  and  it  was 
printed  by  Pynson  in  the  early  part  of  1521. 

It  was  impossible  for  Wolsey  to  have  resisted  an 
appeal  in  which  the  King's  literary  and  theological 
honour  was  so  much  concerned  ;  and  although  he 
probably  knew  too  much  of  the  world  to  suppose 
that  opinions  could  be  suppressed  by  making  them 
more  notorious,  yet  he  could  have  had  no  objection 
to  condemn  a  book  like  tiie  "  Babylonish  Captivity," 
which  is  full  oi'  most  reckless  and  irreverent  state- 
ments  respecting  the  Sacraments.  Nor  could  he 
have  any  respect,  nor  ought  he  to  have  had  any,  for 
the  vile  and  ribald  tracts  which  were  beginning  to 
be  circulated  by  the  rising  Puritans,  and  which  were 
the  works  of  Luther's  "  fautors,"  referred  to  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  On  May  14,  1521,  Wolsey  Luthenm 
therefore  issued  a  commission  or  proclamation  ad- hibitod''"*' 
monishing  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  to 
bring  in  to  their  bishop  or  his  commissary,  all  pam- 
phlets and  books  written  by  Luther  or  his  supporters, 
whether  in  Latin,  English,  or  German.  This  "  com- 
mission" first  recites  the  Pope's  buU  of  June  19, 
1520,'  condemning  the  errors  of  Luther  and  seques- 
trating his  writings,  and  then  states  that  it  has  been 

*  Woltef  had  declined  to  act  on  of  Luthcr'a  book,  declariiiK  tbat 

thia  bull,  alleging  that  it  did  nut  ^toiihthookliViUht  au\hor  wi^ttoht 

give  him  power  to  bitrn  Lullieron  cojidenvAtA  to  the  flamu.     [lirewerB 

hooka  in  England.    Tbia  led  the  Calend.  SL  Pap.,  iii.  1210,  1234.] 

Pope,  through  Cardinal  Hetlici,  to  The  Cardinal's  "  mandate,"  with 

■end  another  copy  of  the  bull,  tc-  the  list  of  forty-two  Liithcrani 

WoUey  to  publisii  it  in  condem     '  '    '    " " 

He  also  eends  a  copy  iii.  690. 


qneating  Wulsey  to  publisii  it  in     condemned,  ia  in  Wilkina'  ConciL, 
fins'    -^      ■■      ■ 
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cirAP   issued  with  the  consent  and  hy  the  express  will  arid 
^^Jl^^commandinent  of  the  King,  as  also  after  consultation 
A.D.  1511  -(vith  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  some  other 
venerable   prelates.      It  seema  as  if  Wolsey  had 
taken  particular  care  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 
but  not  by  an  act  of  which  he  did  not  wholly  approve  on  the 
sole  awho-  slioulders  of  the  Pope,  the    King,  and   the    elder 
"'^         bishops,  and  to  make  it  plain  that  he  exercised  his 
legatine  authority  niiniBterially,  rather  than  of  his 
own  will,  in  using  it  on  this  occasion.     However, 
the  bishops  were  to  require  all  publishers,  stationers, 
and  booksellers,  as  well  as  all  other  persons,  to  bring 
in  the  prohibited  books  and  pamphlets  by  the  Ist  of 
August,  and  when  thus  collected  they  were  to  be 
Bent  up  to  the  Cardinal  himself.     A  list  of  forty-two 
Lutheran  errors,  condemned  by  the  Pope,  was  also 
Bet  forth  at  the  end  of  the  document ;   and  was 
■    ordered  to  be  set  up  on  the  doors  of  churches  for 
the  sake  of  publicity.     The  subsequent  sermon,  sug- 
gested by  Longland,  was  preached  at  Paul's  Cross, 
by  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the   prelate  de- 
signated by  the  King,  and  the  collected  books  were 
Heretical   bumed  with  great  ceremony.     For  the  account  of 
^"j^y  wiiat  took  place  at  St.  Paul's,  we  are  indebted  to 
St.  Paul's  Foxe,  who  gives  it  in  his  "  story  of  Dr.  Barnes  and 
others;"  and  one  may,  perhaps,  believe  that  he  baa 
not  very  much  misrepresented  the  facts. 

with  great       "  In  the  morning  they  were  all  ready,  by  their  hour  ap- 

ceremony   pointed,  in  Paul's  Church,  the  Church  being  so  full  that  no 

man  could  get  iu.*    The  Cardiual  had  a  scafl'old  made  on  the 

top  of  the  Btairs,"  that  is  on  the  space  above  the  altar-steps, 

*  Old  St.   Paul's  waa  230  feet  dral  of  lar"e9t  area  that  wo  now 

longer  tlian  tlie  pruwnt  biiilUing,  possess  in  England.    Tlie  crowd- 

or  about   half  as   Inr^e   ogaiu  as  ing  of  auch  a  building  Bhowa  how 

York  Minster,  wlii<:h  ia  the  cathe-  great  nn  excitement  existed. 
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"for  Hmself,  with  aix-ond-tliirty  abbots,  mitred  priors,  and    cHAP 
bishopa;  and  he,  in  his  whole  pomp,  mitred  (which  Barnes       ^^ 
spake  against),  sat  there  enthronised,  his  chaplains  and  spir-  ^^^^^^i 
itual  doctors  in  gowns  of  damask  and  satin,  and  be  himself  in 
purple ;  even  like  a  bloody  antichrist.     And  there  was  a  new  pow'sidea 
pulpit  erected  on  the  top  of  the  stairs  also,  for  the  Bishop  of  f'"^''''^* 
Kochester  to  preach  against  Luther  and  Dr.  Barnes;'  and^"'™ 
great  baskets  fuU  of  books  standing  before  them  witliin  the 
rails,  which  were  commanded  after  the  great  fire  was  made 
before  the  rood  of  Northen,  there  to  be  burned ;  and  these 
heretics  "  [Dr.  Barnes  and  four  others],  "  after  the  sermon,  to 
go  thrice  about  the  fire,  and  to  cast  in  their  faggots.     Now, 
while  the  sermon  was  a  doing,  Dr.  Barnes  and  the  Still-yard 
men  were  commanded  to  kneel  down,  and  ask  forgiveness  of 
God,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  the  Cardinal's  Grace : 
and  after  that,  he  was  commanded  at  the  end  of  the  sermon  to 
declare  that  he  was  more  charitably  handled  than  he  deserved 
or  was  worthy ;  his  heresies  were  so  horrible  and  so  detest- 
able.   And  once  again,  he  kneeled  down  on  his  knees,  desiring 
of  the  people  forgiveness,  and  to  pray  for  him.    And  so  the 
Cardinal  departed  under  a  canopy,  with  all  his  mitred  men 
with  him,  till  he  came  to  the  second  gate  of  Paul's ;  and  then 
he  took  his  mule,  and  the  mitred  men  came  back  again. 
Then  these  poor  men,  being  commanded  to  come  down  from 
the  stage  (whereon  the  sweepers  use  to  stand  when  they 
sweep  the  Church),  the  bishops  sat  them  down  again,  and 
commanded  the  Knight  Marshal,  and   the  Warden  of  the 
.  lleet,  with  their  company,  to  carry  them  about  the  fire. 
And  80  they  were  brought  to  the  bishops,  and  there,  for 
absolution,  kneeled  down ;   where  Rochester  stood  up  and  The  here- 
declared  unto  the  people  how  many  days  of  pardon  and  for-  '"^J^^, 
giveness  of  sins  they  had,  for  being  at  that  sermon :  and  harmed 
there  did  he  assoil  Dr.  Barnes  with  the  others,  and  showed 
the  people  that  they  were  received  into  the  Church  again."' 

*  Dr.  Barnea  was  a  raere  fanatic,  Fbher'a  sermon  was  translated  into 

and  Foie  has  done  him  an  honour  Latin  \>y  the  Dean  of  ^t.  Paul's, 

which  was  not  intended  for  lum  and  published  with  a  very  mo- 

by  the  preacher,  in  coupling  him  derate  and  ecn^iible  preface,  wciltea 

with  Luther.  by  Nicholas  Wilson. 

0  Fuse,  V.  418,  EtL  1838.    Bishop 
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CHAP  With  this  ostentatious  pageant  of  orthodoxy, 
,,„,_,,^^  Wolsey  staved  off  more  severe  measures  for  the 
present,  in  the  hope  that  they  could  be  avoided 
altogether.  Burning  hooks  was  not  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  he  did  not  object  to  make  the  most  of 
any  advantage  that  might  be  gained  by  conceding 
Woisejf  so  much  to  the  King's  party.  But  burning  men 
o^ijm  ^^  of  much  more  importance,  and  although  Long- 
land  suggested  pursuing  the  heretics  " ad  igncm" 
Wolsey  preferred  dealing  with  them  in  his  own 
way,  marking  their  errors  but  sparing  their  persons. 
.  He  adopted  a  similar  humane  policy  when  he  was 
forced  to  deal  with  such  conceited  and  self-opiniated 
men  individually.  Btlney  and  Barnes  were  both 
brought  before  him,  and  examined  by  him  per- 
sonally, and  both  were  suffered  to  go  free  during  his 
life-time,  notwithstanding  the  reckless  and  abusive 
tone  which  Barnes,  at  least,  adopted  towards  him.' 


'  Foxe  gives  a  not  imamiising 
account  of  an  examinntion  to  wliich 
Bamta  was  subjected  before  the 
Cardinal,  who  was,  it  must  be  re- 
meiiiVred,  the  refunner  of  the 
orderof  Augustine*,  of  whosu  house 
in  Canibridj,'e  this  fanatic  iiionk 
wasprior.  "What,  Master  Doctor," 
taid  the  Cardinal,  "  had  7011  not  a 
Buflicient  scope  ia  the  Scriptures 
to  teocli  tlie  people,  but  that  my 
golden  slioea,  my  pole-aiea,  my 
pillars,  my  Rolden  cushion^  my 
crosses,  did  so  offend  you  tliat  you 
must  make  us  'ridiculum  caput' 
amongst  the  people  ?  We  were 
ioliilr  that  day  lau^'lictl  to  BCom. 
Verily,  it  was  n  sermon  more  fit 
to  be  preached  on  a  Bta^^e  tlian  in 
a  pulpit:  for  at  the  List  y 
I  dill  wear  «  pair  of  red  gfu 
should  Hiy  bloody  gloved,'  quoin 
you)  that  I  should  not  be  cold  in 
the    midst    of    my    ccremoniea." 


u  said 
■es  ('I 


Barnes  alleged  that  all  this  was 
ncconlin^  to  the  bcriptures,  and 
that  he  would  stand  by  what  he 
had  said  ;  on  which  the  Cardinal 
told  him  hi'  would  oak  liint  one 
question,  "  Whclher  do  you  think 
it  more  necessary  that  I  should 
have  all  this  royalty,  heenusc  I 
represent  the  Kiii^'s  innjesly'H  per- 
son in  all  tlie  hi^i  courts  of  this 
realm  ...  or  to  be  an  simple  as 
you  would  have  us,  to  sell  all 
these  aforesaid  thing's,  and  to  give 
it  to  the  poor,  wbo  shortly  will 
cast   it  against  the  walls,  and  to 

SuU  away  this  majesty  of  a  princely 
ignity  wiiioh  is  a  terror  to  all  the 
wicked )"  Barnes'  reply  shows 
the  stupid  unpnicticablene^s  of  such 
fanatics:  "I  think  it  nect-ssary  to 
be  sold  and  given  to  the  poor. 
For  this  b  not  comely  for  jrnur 
calling,  not  ia  the  King's  majesty 
romntained    by  your   jwimp   and 
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But  both  these,  and  many  others,  were  sent  to  the    chap 
stake  afterwards,  when  his  forbearance  and  merciful  ^^,^,^,^ 
policy  were  superseded  by  the   iron,  hand   of  the 
King  himself,  whose  savagery  was  restrained  neither 
by  Cromwell  nor  Cranmer.     Wolsey  caused  them 
to  cany  a  faggot  to  the  fire,  or  made  them  go  about  wiio  we^ 
the  world  wearing  one  embroidered  on  the  coat-  sgaia 
sleeve  :  Henry  placed  them  in  the  midst  of  actual  l^l^i^"'' 
faggots,  which  he  kindled  without  scruple.     Indeed, 
one   important   clause    of    the    indictment    against 
Wolsey  was,  that  he  had  been  "  the  impeacher  and 
disturber  of  due  and  direct  correction  of  heresies, 
being  highly  to  the  danger  and  peril  of  the  whole 
body,  and  good  Christian  people  of  this  realm."* 

Meanwhile  Wolsey  endeavoured  to  use  the  autho-  Woisey 
rity  and  influence  given  him  by  his  office  as  legate,  t"hofi'a 
for  the  purpose  of  offectii^  a  reformation  among  the  *-'^'l^_ 
clergy  and  laity.     The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  R'/"™"- 
was  summoned  to  meet  on  April  20,  1523,  in  the  a.d.  1513 
usual  manner,  at  St.  Paul's.    Wolsey,  as  Archbishop 
of  York,  summoned  the  Northern  Convocation  to 
Westminster,  and  he  endeavoured  to  do  what  has 
been  so  often  wished  for  since  by  many,  to  unite  the 
two  Convocations  in  one  synod,  by  ordering  that  of 
Canterbury  to  join  his  own  on  April  22.     This,  he  by  uniting 
thought,  might  be  done  without  di65culty  under  exist-  cmi™c»- 
ing  circumstances,  by  calling  on  the  members  of'^ 
Convocation  to  sit  in  a  legatine  synod,  a   course 
which  would  have  preserved  their  identity  as  pro- 

pole-axes  :  bnt,  by  Qod,  who  saith  selected  for  tlie  Caidinal'a  college, 

'Per  Me  regearegnftnt,' 'kings  and  were  "cost  into  prison  for  Bua- 

tlieir  m^eBties  reign  and  Btand  by  picion    of    heresy  ;    and    diven 

Me.'"    jlbii,  417.]  through  the  hardship  thereof  died." 

•  Strype  HimarVs  that  all  the  Stiype's  Cranmer,  1 4.    Ecc.  Hist, 

chief  Cambridge  acholan  who  were  Soc  «d. 
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CHAP  vincial  convocationa,  and  have  superadded  the 
__^,,^  supreme  authority  of  the  Legate's  office.  The  Con- 
uD.  IS2J  vocation  of  Canterbury  objected  to  this  arrangement, 
asserting  that  they  acted  under  the  King's  writ,  and 
that  this  precluded  them  from  acting  as  part  of  a 
legatine  synod.  Although,  liierefore,  Wolsey  had 
summoned  the  latter  "Ad  tractandum  de  Refor- 
matione  tum  Laicorum,  tum  Ecclesiasticorum,"  tho 
isihwart-  two  separate  Convocations  could  only,  or  did  only, 
take  into  consideration  the  subsidies  which  they  were 
required  to  pay  to  the  Crown.  The  Cardinal  then 
summoned  another  synod  to  meet  on  June  8,  tho 
Octave  of  the  Ascension,  ordering  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  to  come,  provided  with  requisite 
powers,  but  of  this  no  record  whatever  remains.'  A 
graphic  letter  of  some  member  of  the  House  oi 
Commons,  written  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  gives  us  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  complications  that  arose  out  oi 
this  experiment,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  dated  on 
Ascension  Day  itself,  and  so  a  week  before  the 
Legatine  Synod  was  to  meet.  "  Also  the  convoca- 
tion among  the  priests,"  says  the  writer,  "  the  first 
day  of  their  appearance,  as  soon  as  mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  Paul's  was  done,  my  Lord  Cardinal  acited 
also  them  to  appear  before  him  in  his  Convoca- 
tion at  Westminster  :  which  so  did ;  and  there  was 
another  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  And  within  six 
or  seven  days  the  priests  proved  that  all  that  my 
Lord  Cardinal's  convocation  should  do,  it  should  he 
void,  because  that  their  summons  was  to  appear  before 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury.  Which  thing  so  espied,  my 
Lord  Cardinal  hath  addressed  a  new  citation  into 
every  country,  commanding  the  priests  to  appeal' 
'  Wilkins"  Concil.,  iii.  700. 
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before  him  eight  dayB  after  the  Ascension chap 

I  do  tremble  to  remember  the  end  of  all  these  high  ^^ ^ 

and  new  enterprises.     For  oftentimes  it  hath  been  *°-  'S'S 
seen  that  to  a  new  enterprise,  there  foUoweth  a  new 
manner  and  strange  sequel.      God   of  His  mercy 
send  His  grace  unto  such  fashion,  that  it  may  be  for 
the  best."' 

Many  others,  no  doubt,  both  among  the  clergy  Wolseyhe- 
and  the  laity,  trembled  to  think  of  the  reforms  which  °"''"*s'' 
Wolsey  wished  to  effect :  and  the  experience  of  later 
ages  teaches  us  that  those  who  look  on  "  trembling," 
can  most  effectively  hinder  the  progress  of  those  who 
are  prepared  to  advance.  Men  before  their  age, 
such  as  Wolsey,  are  generally  confident  as  to  "  the 
end"  of  their  high  and  "new  enterprises,"  but  they 
find  it  difficult  to  carry  them  out  in  their  complete- 
ness when  standing  almost  alone  in  their  courageous 
onslaught  upon  the  established  order  of  things  :  and 
stolid  resistance  to  a  really  great  reformer  may  end 
in  the  "new  manner  and  strange  sequel"  of  an 
uprooting  revolution  instead  of  a  wholesome  reforma- 
tion. The  destruction  of  official  records  has  left  us 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  actual  transactions  of  Wolsey's 
legatine  synods  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church, 
but  the  above  letter  affords  us  a  slight  glimpse  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter,  difficulties  too 
great  to  be  surmounted  by  constitutional  methods, 
and  only  to  be  mowed  down  by  the  supreme  t3Tunny 
of  the  Tudor  sceptre,  wielded  by  the  hands  of  the 
less  scrupulous  Cromwell  and  the  King  himself 

Wolsey  had  longing  visions  of  the  great  work  that  is  a  can- 
might  be  effected  if  he  could  become  pope  :  and  it  ibe'ptpal 
can  scarcely   be  doubted    that   an    English   Pope,  *^'"" 
»  Eccl.  Mem.,  i.  77  ;  and  Brewer's  Cnlcnil.  St.  Pup.,  iii,  3(>24. 
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CHAP    trained  as  Wolsey  had   been  to  English  modes  of 
^_^J-.^  thought  and  habits  of  government,  might,  at  any 
*-"■  «s>7  time  during  the  last  400  years,  have  dianged  the 
face  of  Christendom.     But  England  has  ever  been 
carefully  excluded  from  the  papal  throne,  and  even 
Wolsey  could  not  command  quite  influence  enough  to 
ensure  his  election,  though  he  was  a  candidate  on 
two  occasions,  and  was  supported  by  the  Emperor,  the 
French  king,  and  Henry  VIII.'    Towards  the  close 
of  his  career,  in  1527,  he  occupied  for  a  short  time 
Becomes    the  post  of  vicar-general  to  the  Pope,  and  was  em- 
cS^r^  lo  powered  to  exercise  the  j)apal  authority  to  its  full 
•^^"P*    extent  in  England,  wliile  Clement  VII.  was  im- 
prisoned by  Charles  V.*     But  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  divorce  show  that  this  authority  was 
more  verbal  than  real,  and  perhaps  the  only  import- 
ant result  of  the  appointment  was  that  referred  to  by 
Lord  Herbert  :*    it  showed  the  King  tliat  it  was 
possible  to  carry  on  the  ecclesiastical  government  of 
England  without  the  intervention  of  the  Pope. 

A  far  more  important  movement  was  initiated  at 
this  time,  which  would  have  had  a  vast  influence 
upon  the  course  of  the  Reformation  had  it  ever  been 

*  In  B  letter  dnteil   AInrch   14,  a  single  line  of  the  Cardinal's  to 

1619,  Sir  Thomas  Bokjn  wriliis  show  that  lie  would  irillinglu  have 

from  the   Court  of  France   that  kit  England  for  Rome,  or  that  he 

Francis  "promised,  on  tlie  word  of  felt-  aiiy  regret  at  his  non-election. 

a  king,  that  if  Wol«cy  aspired  to  Im:  He  would  mther  "  continua  in  the 

liead  of  tile  Cliureh,  he  would  se-  King's  service,"  he  said  on  one  oc- 

cure  him  on  thu  first  opportunity  casiun,  "than  he  ten  popes,"  only 

the  voicea  ot   luurtcen   cardinals,  he    knew   how   much    the    King 

the  whole  company  of  the  Ursjna  wished  that  he  should  be  at  the 

at  liouie,  and  the  help  of  one  head  of  the  Church.     [Brewer's 

Mark  Antony  di  Colonna,  whom  Calend.  St.  Pap.,  iii.  3372,  3377, 

he    calls  a  valiant    nuin,  and   of  3609.1    So  singularly  has  this  great 

great  rejintfttion  there."    [Brewer's  man  been  misrepresented  in  popu- 

Oalend.      St.      Pap.,    iii.      122.J  lar  hi»itoricg. 

Boluyn    writes   doubtin<'ly  as  to  *  EccL  Mem.,  L  107. 

Wol»ey'8  acceptance  of  the  offer,  •  Life  of  Henry  VIIL,  p.  209. 
aj)d  there  is  not,  indeed,  on  record. 
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carried  out.    Wolsey  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  King,   chap 
written  in  1527,  had  glanced  at  the  possibility  of  a  ,^,^1-.^ 
separation  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  France  ^"^  'S*? 
from  the  Pope,  suggesting  that  a  continuance  of 
Roman  policy  would  end  in  this,  that  "  the  Churches 
of  England  and  France,  to  his  perpetual  rebuke  and 
ignominy,  should  decline  from  the  obedience  of  the 
Pope."'     The  two  Kings,  Henry  and  Francis,  had  Holds  i 
also  agreed  to  a  convocation  of  all  the  Cardinals  then  cai^'^Lf 
at  liberty  to  meet  Wolsey  in  France  and  consult '"  *'™"'^ 
about  the  condition  rf  the  Church,  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  Clement  ■J  and  the  French  King  received 
him  with  so  much  honour  that,  in  July,  Francis 
actually  sent  him  a  commission  to  pardon  and  set 
at  liberty  all    prisoners   on  his    journey    through 
France  to  Paris.*    It  was  a  noble  feature  in  the 
Cardinal's  character  that  he  could  then  write  to 
Henry,  "for  your  sake,  here,  and.  in  my  receiving 
into  this  town,  there  hath   been  showed   me  the 
greatest  honour  that    they   could    devise."*      Tho 
French  King  was,  in  fact,  treating  Wolsey  as  hia 
equal,  and  telling  him  that  he  should  look  upon  him 
as  his  chief  adviser,  as  he  was  that  of  Henry.' 

The  great  and  honoured  statesman  wished  to  make 
this  council  of  Cardinals  a  final  court  of  appeal  in  the 
matter  of  the  divorce  :  and  he  also  proposed  to  them 
that  they  should  administer  the  aflairs  of  the  Church 
during  the  Pope's  captivity.     But  they  refused  to  is  iiwart. 
co-operate    with    him,    fearing    with    true    Italian  ^,syVf"' 
jealousy  that  the  papal  throne  might  be  again  trans-  ^'^?"„[j 
ferred  to  Avignon.*    Then  Francis  began  to  open 

*  State  Papcn,  i.  274.  '  Stole  Papen>,  i.  223. 

'  Ibid.,  230.  '  UiW.,  2-i3. 

>  Bjmer,  xiv.  802.  »  Ibid.,  23(>,  27a 
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CHAP    negotiations  with  Henry  for  separating  the  Churches 
^_^,„^,„^  of  England  and  France  altogether  from  the  papal 
A  union    jurisdiction,  and  establishing  them  as  a  great  western 
chi'irehes    patriarchate  under  Wolsey,*    The  escape  of  the  Pope 
"'^Je"'^'^  probably  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation. 
landpro-       And  now  the  miserable  complications  arising  out 
^       ,    of  the  divorce  question  were  fast  bringing  to  an  end 
influence    Wolscy's  powet  and  prosperity,  and  swallowing  up 
'"^       all  other  questions,  even  including  that  of  Church 
Reform,  for  several  years.      His  private  influence 
with  the  King  had  begun  to  diminish  in  1525,  when 
misunderstandings    had    arisen    respecting    several 
matters  of  patronage.     A  similar  misunderstanding 
occurred  in  1528,  but  Anne  Boleyn  was  soon  after- 
wards, if  not  at  that  time,  established  as  the  King's 
mistress,  and  as  soon  as  she  found  reason  to  suspect 
Wolsey  was  disinclined  to  her  marriage  with  Henry, 
she  speedily  brought  about  his  ruin.     The  last  mark 
that  Wolsey  left  on  the  Reformation  was  nevertheless 
Proposes    a  conspicuous  one.     He  applied  in  the  King's  name 
of  bWio?."  f*^^  papal  bulls  authorizing  the  dissolution  of  a  number 
""c       s  ^^  nionaateries  for  the  purpose  of  founding  Episcopal 
sees,  of  endowing  King's  College,  Cambridge  (the 
lands  left  for  which,  Henry  had  appropriated  for 
himself),  and  for  adding  to  the  College  at  Windsor/ 
A  memorandum  in  the  King's  handwriting  is  still  in 
existence,  in  which  twenty-one  new  bishoprics  are 
designated.'     Of  these,  only  six  were  ever  erected. 
Comparing  the  original  design  for  Christ  Church 
with  its  minimized  execution,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 

'  Ellis'  Orig.  Lettero,  III.  ii.  98.  Secretary  Paget  in  State  Papers, 

There  were  seTni-offlcial  overtures  xi.  323. 

for  the  union  of  the  French  Church         *  That  is  the  Chapel  Royal.    Ey- 

with  the  English  in  Oetoher  154a  mer,  Tiv.  270,  273. 
See  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wotton  to         '  Ec«l.  Mem.,  ii  400. 
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pose  that  the  twenty-one  projected  bishoprics  also  chap 
represent  Wolaey's  plan,  the  six  establiidied  ones  ,_Ji,^ 
Henry's  execution  of  it  when  in  the  hands  of  Crom-  *-°-  'S*9 
well  and  Cranmer." 

It  might  seem  that  we  should  here  part  with  the 
great  Cardinal,  since  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  his 
plans  as  they  looked  to  the  Heformation  of  the 
Church  of  England.  But  though  this  is  not  the 
place  in  which  to  write  his  life,  the  history  of  his 
work  would  hardly  be  complete  without  some  account 
of  its  break-down. 

The  first  indication  that  Henry's  confidence  in  Kis  Early 
minister  was  diminishing,  is  given  by  a  letter  of  the theKlnV* 
latter  written  on  February  2,  1525,  in  which  he^'^Pj,^"'* 
deprecates  the  king's  anger  in  respect  to  two  transac-  woliey 
tions,  about  which  he  had  expressed  strong  displeasure 
through  Sir  Thomaa  More.     The  first  was  associated 
with  some  municipal  privileges  which  Wolsey  had 
claimed  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans,  and  he  justi- 
fies himself  by  precedent,  on  apparently  very  good  and 
honourable  grounds.    The  other  was  "  some  misorder 
supposed  to  be  used  by  Dr.  Allen  and  other  my 
ofiScers,"  in  suppressing  some  poverty-struck  monas- 
teries for  the  purpose  of  annexation  of  their  estates 
to  "your  intended  college  at  Oxford,"'     It  is  pro- 

•  Tiro  Bulla  of  Clement  VII.  for  paased.  [Ibi.l,  iiL  717-72-1.)  The 
nijipreesing  uonusteries  and  erect-  subject  was  continued  in  the  Con- 
ing cathedrals  wtre  issued  to  Wol-  vocation  of  1531,  although  thrown 
■ey  in  the  yeors  1529  and  1529.  into  the  shade  by  the  question  of 
[WilkiM'  Concil.,  iii.  716  ;  Rynicr,  the  Prajniunire.  [Ibid,  iii.  726, 
liv.  873, 201.1      In  the  laUcryeiir,  72a] 

Convocation  nad    been   consulted  '  So  the  Cardinal  used  to  date 

about  projected  reformationB  of  the  his  lettera  to  the  King  froia  "  your 

Church  {Wilkins"  Concil.,  iiL  717],  Mnimr   of   the   More,'   and   from 

and  a  provincial  synod  had  been  "  jimr  Manor  of  Hampton  Court," 

held  for  the  same  purpose,  at  which  SlAt«  Fap.,  i.  160,  163. 
rome  important  constitutions  were 
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CHAP   bable  that  there  waa  more  reason  thaa  Wokey  knew 
,^„!i-^  of  for  the  latter  complamt ;  for  two  years  later,  Secre- 
A.D.  1529  tary  Knight  wrote  to  him  (Aug.  19,  1527),  "  I  have 
heard  the  King  and  noblemen  speak  things  incredible 
of  the  acts  of  M.  Allen  and  Cromwell,  a  g^eat  part 
whereof  ye  shall  know  not  only  by  me,  but  by  other  of 
your  faithful  and  loving  servants."'    If  there  was  any 
more  foundation  for  this,  however,  than  the  rising 
dissatisfaction  of  the  King  and  tlie  noblemen  at  the 
prospect  of  losing  the  monastic  lands,  it  is  certain 
that  Wolsey  sanctioned  no  unjust  acts  on  the  part  of 
His  desire  hls  agouts.     "  For,  sir,"  he  wrote  to  the  King,  "  Al- 
j^tiy  with  mighty  God  1  take  to  my  record,  I  have  not  meant, 
teriM  he"^  intended,  or  gone  about,  nor  also  have  willed  my 
dissolved    officers  to  do  anything  concerning  the  said  suppres- 
sions but  under  sucli  form  and  manner  as  is  and  hath 
largely  been  to  the  full  satisfaction,  rccompence,  and 
joyous  contentation  of  any  person  which  hath  had,  or 
could  pretend  to  have,  right  or  interest  in  the  same. 
.    .    .    Verily,  sir,  I  would  be  loath  to  be  noted  that 
I  should  intend  such  a  virtuous  foundation  for  the 
increase   of  your    Highness'  merit,    profit   of  your 
subjects,  the  advancement  of  good  learning,  and  for 
the  weal    of  my  poor   soul,    to    be    established   or 
acquired  ex  rapinin."^ 

A  similar  misunderstanding  arose  in  July  1528, 
about  the  appointment  of  an  Abbess  to  Wilton. 
Wolsey  intended  to  have  given  it  to  Dame  Eleanor 
Gary,  but  Anne  Boleyn  wanted  it  for  some  one  else, 
and  it  formed  the  subject  of  some  of  the  love-letters 
which  passed  between  her  and  the  King  at  this  time.' 

'  State  Pop.,  L  261.  on  this  siiljeet,  "the  King  would 

°  IhiJ.,  165.  ti'it  have  had  Gary's  eldest  sister. " 

'  lhid.,:!14,316.  "Ofallwomfii,"  The    reason  of   this  is  not  very 

Bftysoneof  Wolscy's  correBjioiideuU  evident,  hut  it  seems  to  he  as- 
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Henry  wrote  a  reassuring  letter  to  Wolsey,  of  which   chap 
Hen3age  writes  to  the  latter,   "  This  morning  the  ^,„ii_^ 
ICing'a  Highuiiss,  after  the  writing  of  his  letter  to  *-"-  'S'g 
your  Grace,  called  Mr.  Russell  and  me,  to  whom  it 
pleased  him  to  read  the  same ;  and  said  to  ua  tliat 
he  dealt  with  you  as  one  entire  fi-iend  and  master 
should  do  to  another,  Avith  many  kind  words  of  your 
Grace.     Wherefore,  in  the  honour  of  God,  be  of 
good  comfort,   and  take  not  this  matter  to  your 
heaviness,  but  of  the  kind  intent  of  his  Highness  ; 
and  so  he  said  he  was  sure  ye  would  do,  like  a  wise 
man." 

Wolsey  replied  to  this  letter  of  the  King,  calling 
it  a  gracious,  loving  letter,  whereby  he  perceives 
that  no  spark  of  displeasure  remaineth  in  the  King's 
noble  heart.* 

But  from  this  correspondence  it  is  evident  that  His  muni- 
Henry  was  displeased  with  Wolsey  for  expending  so  pf^^^'''*" 
large  a  sum  in  the  foundation  of  Christ  Church.  "J™/? 


Bociated  with  Ihe  marriage  of  Cory 
to  Mary  Boleyn.thc  King's  former 
putamuiir.  Id  15S0  tlie  Lord-Liuu- 
ttnant  awl  Countil  of  Irtlancl  pro- 
pped to  Wolsey  that  Ibe  Eiiil  i>f 
Onnonilc's  eon  should  marry  Sir 
Thomas  BoU-yn's  daugliter,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiijuating  disputca  le- 
ipccting  titles  to  land  in  Ireland. 
[State  Pap.,  iL  50.]  Henry  agreed 
to  this  proposal.  But  Wolsey's  de- 
spatch sanctiitning  it  is  dated  a  year 
later,  November  I&21,  long  aftt-r 
Mary  Boleyn'a  marriage  to  Cnrv-. 
[Stale  Pap.,  ii.  67.]  Nvitlier  letter 
mentions  the  name  of  the  daughter. 
While  on  this  subject  it  may  be 
noted  that  Sanders'  story  about 
Henry's  successive  profligate  al- 
liances with  Lady  Boleyn  and  both 
her  d      ' 


and  living  in  concubinage  with  her, 
for  some  time,  and  nni'''g  tJi'* 
as  bn  n^tnvation  of  his  ain  in 
mattyingher  sister  Anne.  " Quid 
va,  (juani  tute  libi  in  repudiate 
looura  cunsocinati,  oujus-niodi  tan- 
dem est  t  An  nou  soror  ejus 
est,  (juain  tu  et  violasti  primum, 
concnbiiin)     loco 


apnd  tc  habuisti }    Ilia  inita 
"       ".--."-       vill. 
isd 

lib.  iii 


[.  BriL 


flioue,  Libri 

fut.  Ixxvii.  6.  This  quotation 
given  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lctlera,  II.  JL 
43,  and  so  experienced  and  cautiouii 
an  historian  na  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
believes  the  cliarge  to  be  true  Ui- 
yond  8  doubt.  There  ia  other 
presumptive  evidence  so  strong  as 
to  outweigh  all  contradictions  yet 
ulr.ml. 
'  Stjite  Pa|\,  i.  316,317. 
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CHAP    Probably  he  looked  upon  it  aa  so  much  deducted 

^^0^^^^^  from  his  own  chance.     Had  the  dissolved  monasteries 

A.D.  1529  been  dissolved  into  the  royal  treasury  there  would 

have  been  no  complaint.     This  view  is  confirmed  by 

the  diminution  of  the  project  when  it  fell  into  the 

King's  hands. 

The  aUenation  seems  to  have  been  complete  on 
the  part  of  the  King  when,  in  September  1529, 
The  King  Wolsey  wtote  desiring  an  audience,  that  he  might 
hoidinttr-  communicate  some  matters  of  state,  which  he  was 
Jl^  *'"' unwilling  to  put  in  writing.  The  King  replied  by 
Gardiner,  requiring  Wolsey  to  state  the  heads  of 
what  he  had  to  say,  a  proceeding  so  different  from 
liis  usual  habits  as  regarded  the  Cardinal,  that  we 
must  conclude  he  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the 
confidential  terms  which  had  so  long  existed  between 
them.*  When  Campeggio,  the  legate  sent  over  to 
act  with  Wolsey  in  adjudicating  on  the  divorce,  had 
an  audience  of  the  King  to  take  his  leave,  a  week  or 
two  afterwards,  Wolsey  accompanied  him,  but  was 
insulted  by  the  careful  omission  of  any  preparation 
for  his  stay  near  the  King.  This  was  the  last  time 
he  and  Henry  ever  met,  for  when  the  King  showed 
some  signs  of  wishing  for  another  interview  with  his 
faithful  old  minister,  the  new  mistress  who  had  got 
possession  of  him  hurried  him  away  by  her  per- 
suasions so  as  to  make  it  impossible. 
snJ  super-     Wolsoy  Opened  the  Michaelmas   term  as  Lord 

jedes  him 

cellor      *      '  Stat6  Popere,  i.  344.    Tliismay  at  Greenwich,  and  Thomas  Alwanl 

SDSsibly  have  been  a  darina  act  of  writes  to  Cromwell  that  he  never 
ardiner,  but  it  is  scarcely  pro-  saw  the  King  behave  more  kindly 
bable  that  he  woidd have Tentiired  to  Wolsey,  and  that,  "whatever 
BO  fer,  even  had  he  wished  to  eliut  they  bare  in  their  hearts,"  Suffolk, 
Wolsey  out  from  the  Kinjf's  pre-  Rochford,  Tuke,  and  Master  St«- 
sanoe.  On  September  33,  Wolsty  vens  (Oanlincr)  were  as  bumble  to- 
had  been  admitted  to  an  audience  wards  hioi  as  ever.     Elljs,  I.  i,  309. 
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Chancellor,  but  on  the  following  day  the  Dukes  of  chap 
Norfolk  and  SuflTolk  came  to  him  with  a  verbal  nies-  ,^U^ 
sage  from  the  King,  requiring  liim  to  give  up  the  *■"■  'S** 
great  seal.     Tliis  was  a  most  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceeding, as  the  great  seal  is  always  delivered  to  the 
chancellor  by  the  sovereign  in  person,  and  received 
back  in  the  same  manner.     Wolsey  therefore  refused 
to  give  up  its  custody  without  some  further  author- 
ity.    This  was  given  under  letters  patent  (though 
how  they  could  be  confirmed  without  the  great  seal 
itself  it  is  difficult  to  see),  and  on  the  following  day 
"Wolsey  ceased  to  be  chancellor  and  prime  minister, 
remaining  simply  Archbishop  of  York  so  far  as 
regarded  his  constitutional  position.    He  was  ordered 
to  retire  to  Esher,  the  King's  officers  taking  such  Woisey's 
complete  possession  of  all  his  goods  that  when  there  w  Shw" 
he  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing  even  food 
for  himself  and  his  attendants ;  and  was  deprived  of 
such  simple  luxuries  as  household  linen  and  plate. 
Some  mouths  later,  about  February,  the  King  sent 
him  some  such  necessaries,  and  permitted  him  to 
remove  to  the  house  built  by  Dean  Colet  at  Sheen, 
near  Richmond,  where  Wolsey  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  religious  conversation  with  one  of  the  old 
brethren  of  tlie  charterhouse  there,  a  gallery  com- 
municating between  his  residence  and  the  monasteiT. 
In  Passion  Week  he  started  for  the  north,  spending  and  »fter- 
Palm  Sunday,  Holy  Week,  and  Easter  at  Peter-  yoa  '° 
borough ;  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  liia  days  he  spent 
at  Cawood,  near  York,  which  was  then  the  Archi- 
episcopal  residence.     Here  he  won  universal  respect, 
his  true  character  being  all  ,the  more  conspicuous 
now  that  he  was  freed  from  cares  of  state.     A  con- 
temporary writer  on  the  Puritan  side,  quoted  by 
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ye  ms  arrest  and  death 

CHAP    Burnet,  speaka  of  liim  in  high  terms  of  commenda- 
__J5-»i^  ''**")  within  four  or  five  years  of  his  death  : — 

"  None  wa3  better  beloved  than  he,  after  he  bad  been  there 
His  exMn.  a  whila  He  gave  bishops  a  good  e^ianiple,  bow  they  might 
''''T'si'  ^"^  meu'a  hearts.  There  was  few  holy-daya  hut  he  would 
ride  five  or  six  miles  from  hia  house;  now  to  this  parish 
church,  now  to  that ;  and  tliere  cause  one  of  bis  doctors  to 
nuke  a  sermon  unto  the  people:  he  sate  among  them,  and 
said  mass  before  all  tlie  parish.  He  saw  why  churches  were 
mode,  and  began  to  restore  thum  to  their  right  and  proper  use 
If  our  bishops  liad  done  so,  we  should  have  seen,  that  preach- 
ing the  gospel  is  not  the  cause  of  sedition ;  but  rather  lack  of 
preaching  it.  He  brought  his  dinner  with  him,  and  bade 
divers  of  the  parish  to  it.  He  inquired  if  there  was  any 
debate  or  grudge  between  any  of  them ;  if  there  were,  after 
dinner  he  sent  for  the  parties  to  the  church,  and  made  them 
all  one." 

But  this  happy  life  of  retirement  was  of  very 
short  duration.  Before  November  he  was  arrested 
for  high-treason  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  (the 
Lord  Percy  to  whom  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  at- 
tached) and  Sir  Walter  Welsh  (a  cousin  of  Elizabeth 
Talbois,  Anne  Boleyn's  predecessor),  who  seem  to 
have  been  cliosen  for  some  purpose  of  special  in- 
His  dtath  dignity.  He  died  at  Leicester  Abbey,  heart-broken 
at  the  fate  of  his  colleges  and  the  King's  ingratitude, 
on  November  29,  1530,  when,  even  after  so  eventful 
a  life,  he  was  not  quite  sixty  years  of  age. 

So  passed  away  the  greatest  statesman  that  Eng- 
land had  as  yet  ever  seen,  and  the  real  leader  of  the 
Reformation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything 
here  of  his  personal  character,  as  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  review  his  history,  except  so  far  as  it  is  part 
of  that  of  tlie  Church  and  country  at  the  period. 
But  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  he  has  been 
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grossly  and  malevolentlj'  misrepresented,  and  that  chap 
few  English  statesmen  have  really  been  so  worthy  ^_,_v^,„ 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  posterity.* 

Whether  or  not  Wolsey  was  moved  to  take  the  woisey's 
course  he  did  by  ambition  is  a  question  of  very  little  JJ^^'^" 
consequence.  Ambition  leaves  an  odious  mark  upon 
history  only  when  it  has  been  accompanied  by  wrong 
and  bloodshed ;  but  not  a  single  public  act  of  this 
great  man  can  be  proved  to  have  been  unjust,  while 
the  gentleness  and  humanity  of  his  government  is 
conspicuous  almost  beyond  belief  when  a  sifting  con- 
trast comes  to  be  drawn  between  it  and  that  of  his 
contemporaries  or  successors.  He  sought  power 
with  great  ends  in  view,  and  his  ambition  was  the 
honourable  ambition  of  a  patriotic  statesman.  As 
regards  the  Church,  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  all 


the  charge  of  immorality  brought 
against  him.  As  to  Ills  son  and 
daughter,  there  can  be  little  doubt 


Vlll.Jhad  been  mameil,  perhaps 
secretly,  as  Archbiahop  Cranmer 
was.  A  supposed  attack  or  sweat- 
ing sickness  referrGd  to  in  the  in- 
dictment against  hiin,  as  placing 
the  King  in  danger  of  infection,  is 
vilely  misinterpreted  by  Bishop 
Burnet  It  occurred  when  every 
one  who  conld  leave  London  had 
done  BO,  on  account  of  the  same 
epidemic  of  which  Dean  Colet  ditd. 
Wolsey  refused  to  leave  even  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  King,  and  althoH"h 
eeveial  times  prostrated  by  the 
ucknesB.  At  this  lime  Pace  writes 
from  Walltngforrl  iii  hmmioKe  that 
fully  explains  that  of  Uie  inilict- 
ment :  "  They  do  die  in  theseparts 
in  every  place,  not  only  of  the  small 
pokltes  and  mcascU,  but  also  oi  the 


great  sickness."  Brewer's  Calcnd. 
yt.  Pap.,  ii.  432a  Further  proofs 
might  be  given  as  to  what  was 
meant  and  what  was  not  meant, 
but  they  are  unfit  for  these  payes. 
It  may  also  be  added  that  the  fa- 
mous saying  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Wolsey  hy  Cavendish  [Wordsw. 
Ecc  Biog.,  i.  &421  and  Shakespeare 
[Henry  VIH.,  Act  III.,  Scene  2], 
"Had  I  but  served  my  Qod,"  etc., 
ia  traceable  to  on  earlier  date  than 
that  of  Wolsey.  "If,"  said  De 
Berghes  to  Lady  Mai^aret,  "  I  and 
Rtnner  had  served  God  as  we  have 
served  the  King,  we  might  have 
hoped  fora  good  place  in  Paradise." 
[Brewer's  St.  Pup.,  III.  lij  Very 
similar  words  were  also  spoken  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckin;;bam  at  the 
time  of  his  condemnation  in  1521, 
"An  he  had  not  offended  no  more 
unto  Qod  than  he  had  done  to  the 
Crown,  he  should  die  as  true  man 
as  ever  was  in  the  world."  [Ibid., 
1356.] 
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CHAP    the  power  and  authority  he  could  accumulate  would 
^^,,„^...,^,  not  be  too  much  (in  the  end  it  proved  too  little)  to 
effect  the  reformations  which  he  proposed.     It  would 
llis  con-    have  been  utterly  useless  to  attempt  the  task  without 
o/'I'ower"  '*''  ^'^°D  Pope,  King,  many  of  the  clergy,  most  of  the 
anil  nuiho-  nubility,  and  multitudes   of  the  laity,  would  have 
sary  for  his  opposed  hjm.     Tlie  event  showed  how  matters  stood. 
Few  cared  for  reformation  ;  many  cared  for  destruc- 
tion.     Wolsey  saw    in  what    imminent    peril    the 
revenues  of  the  Church  were  from  the  exhaustive 
squandering  and  grasping  covetousness  of  the  Court. 
The  clergy  declared,  through  Archbishop  Warham, 
that  no  king  of  England  had  ever  extorted  such  heavy 
taxes  from  them,  and  it  was  only  by  a  somewhat 
subtle  policy  that  Wolsey  and  Warham  could  stave  off 
a  fatal  resistance  to  his  further  demands.    But  Wolsey 
hoped  to  save  the  revenues  of  the  Church  by  admin- 
istering them    more  wisely  than    they  had    been 
managed  hitherto  ;  hence  his  transference  to  colleges 
of  monastic  property  that  was  lying  comparatively 
useless,  and  his  projected  transformation  of  the  larger 
town  monasteries  into  bishoprics.     No  sooner,  how- 
ever, was  it  seen  tliat  it  was  possible  to  dissolve 
monasteries  and  appropriate  their  revenues  to  other 
uses,  than  the    covetousness  of  the  King  and  his 
But  provfti  courtiers  sought  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  discovery, 
0115  as  an    ^^^  Wolsey  must  bo  ruined  as  the  firet  step  in  the 
"^pi=    iniquitous  course  of  spoliation.     "These  noble  lords 
imagine  that  the  Cardinal  once  dead  or  ruined,"  says 
the  French  ambassador  of  the  day,  "  they  will  incon- 
tinently plunder  the  Church,  and  strip  it  of  all  its 
wealtli,"  and  this  was  the  common  talk  of  Loudon 
which  he  was  writing  down.'     Wolsey  strove  to  be- 

•  Le  Graiid'a  Hiatoire  du  Divorce,  iii  374, 
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come  quasi-pope  of  England  that  he  might  reform  the    chap 
clergy,  turn   some    useless  monasteries  into  useful  ^^^.^-^, 
bishoprics,  colleges,  and  schools,  revive  learning,  and  Conttast 
make  the  Church  more  eflBcient  and  more  suited  for  woTsey 
its  work    in  the  coming  order  of  things.     Henry  yj'Jj"'^"'^ 
VIII,  made  himself  quasi-pope  of  England  that  he 
might  lay  his  grasping  hand  upon  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  have  his  own  will— no  matter  whither 
it  tended— in  the  control  of  all  its  concerns. 

But,  looking  from  the  highest  ground,  and  re- 
membering that  there  is  a  Divine  Providence  to 
assist  and  to  restrain  the  actions  of  men,  we  cannot 
fail  to  ask  the  question.  Why,  if  Wolsey  had  such 
excellent  objects  in  view,  why  was  it  that  he  failed  ? 
It  has  been  so,  often,  before  and  since.  The  better 
man  foils  in  doing  the  good  he  seeks  to  do  in  the 
better  way  :  the  worse  man  steps  in  and  does  it  to  a 
partial  extent  in  a  worse  way.  There  are  secret 
springs  conceahng  the  machinery  of  events  which  the 
historian  cannot  always  touch  ;  and  that  machinery 
must  often  still  lie  hidden.  But  Wolsey's  failure —  Woiscy 
so  far  as  it  wi«  a  failure — is  to  be  partly  explained  [^r^h 
by  the  f^t  that  he  tried  to  work  out  his  good  ends  usingP»i'ai 
by  means  of  an  external  authority  which  essentially 
invaded  the  rights  of  the  Church,  instead  of  by  the 
inherent  authority  which  the  Church  of  England 
and  every  other  national  Church  possesses  for  re- 
forming itself.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe — 
the  strongest  of  us  are  but  weak, — that  he  saw  the 
better  way  and  chose  the  worse.  He  was  only 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  northern  Archbishops 
have  Uttle  constitutional  power.  It  was  simply  im- 
possible, so  it  must  have  seemed,  to  attempt  a 
reformation  of  the  Church  when  possessed    of  so 
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CHAP    little  general  authority :  and  so  he  sought  to  be, 

.^^^^-^^  and   became  legate  a  latere,  the  Pope's  Vicar  in 

England,  wielding,  as  others  had  done  before  him, 

an  authority  which  he  had  no  just  right  to  wield, 

because,  on  no  principle  of  ecclesiastical  justice  had 

He  might  the   Popo  any  right  to  confer  it.     Had  Wolsey 

cewtaThkci  known  better  how  to  wait,  he  might  have  carried 

ml^a-    '^^^  ^'^  plans  to  their  full  extent  by  means  of  an 

I'-iit         authority  which  had  just  claims  upon  the  obedience 

of  the   Church  and  people.     He  chose  instead  to 

attempt  tlie  attainment  of  the  same  good  and  noble 

ends  by  means  of  an  authority  delegated  to  him  by 

the  Pope  ;  consequently  hia  plans  broke  down,  a 

great  opportunity  was    lost,  and    the  Reformation 

never  became  in  the  hands  of  others  what  it  had 

given  fair  promise  of  becoming  in  those  of  the  most 

honest,  the  noblest,  and  the  wisest  of  our  Church 

reformers. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THB  DIVORCE  OP  HENRY  ?m.  FROM  OATHEEINB  Of 

AEKAGOH 

[a-d.  1627—1633] 

THE  great  and  engrossing  subject  of  discussion  chap 
between  the  Courts  of  England  and  Rome,  and  .^^.r^, 
indeed,  throughout  every  rank  of  English  society 
also,  from  the  year  1528  to  the  year  1533,  was  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
the  first  of  his  six  wives.  It  was  in  connection  with 
this  unhappy  scandal  that  steps  were  taken  by  the 
King  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pope  on  the  other, 
which  led  to  the  final  repudiation  of  the  papal  juris- 
diction by  the  Church  and  State  of  England.  The 
narrative  of  all  the  events  connected  with  this  di- 
vorce must  ever,  therefore,  form  an  important  chapter 
of  reformation  history,  and  must  necessarily  be  set 
forth  at  considerable  length. 

The  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catherine  had  been 
originally  arranged  purely  as  a  matter  of  political 
expediency;  and,  apparently,  without  any  regard 
■whatever  to  the  wishes  of  either  of  the  persons  prin- 
pally  concerned.  Even  the  measure  of  happiness 
which  attended  it  for  the  first  few  years  was  more 
than  could  be  expected  fix)m  the  circumstances  of  the 
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CHAP  case ;  and  both  the  King  and  the  Queen  must  be 
^^,_,^^  considered  as  victims  of  a  statecraft  which  seems  to 
have  had  no  better  motive  than  avarice  to  plead  in  its 
favour  on  one  hand  and  convenience  on  the  other. 
Caiherine's      Catherine  of  Arragon  was  the  fourth  daughter  of 
lo^^^   Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  or,  according  to 
Arthur     their  proper  style,  of  Castile  and  Arragon.     She  was 
bom  in  1483,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  sent 
into  England  to  become  the  wife  of  Arthur,  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  VI  I.,  who  was 
three  years  her  junior,  having  been  bom  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1486.     This  youth  of  fifteen  was  married  to 
the  Spanish  Princess  at   St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on 
November  14,  1501,  and  he  died  in  a  little  more 
than  three   months  afterwards,  on    April   2,   1502, 
being  even  then  seven  months  under  sixteen  years 
iiersute-  of  age.     In  later  years  Catherine  asserted  that  this 
JJ"^  o  ^ '"  ^^3s  «■  marriage  only  in  form,  for  that  she  and  Arthur 
maiioa      had  never  become  husband  and  wife  in  the  full  sense 
o*f  the  word.'     This  she  declared  in  the  most  solemn 
terms,  and  in  the  presence  of  tlie  King,  whose  silence 
appeared  to  give  assent  to  her  declaration.     On  the 
other   hand,   there    were  those   who   deposed  that 
Prince  Arthur  had  given  reason  to  believe  the  con- 
trary, and  Henry  himself  writes,  in  his  "  Glass  of 
Tmth,"  that  he  was  not  called  Prince  for  "  a  month 
and  more"  after  his  brother's  death,  because  Catherine 
had  an  expectation  that  there  might  be  a  posthumous 
son  bom  to  her  deceased  boy-husband.* 

The  amount  of  Catherine's  dower  (about  £40,000 

'  West,  Bishop  of  Elv,  stated  ten  in  1527,  and  sliowntothePopo 

before  the  Legates,  in  1529,  that  in  March  1528.     The  Queen's  di»- 

the  Queen  had  often  sii&  tutimtmvt  tintt  asseveration  to  the  contraiy 

eimscitntia  tiur,  said  this  to  him.  of  the  Btatemcnt  contained  in  it 

'  This  book  was  probably  writ-  was  publicly  made  in  1629, 
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of  the  money  of  that  day),  and  the  advantages  at-    chap 
tending  a  family  alliance  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  .^J.!^„^ 
induced  Henry  VII.  to  look  forward  to  a  marriage 
between  his  widowed  daughter-in-law  and  his  younger 
son  Henry,  who  was  under  eleven  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  Arthur's  death,   and   was,  therefore,  eight 
years  younger  than   Catherine.     Such  a  marriage  Her  mar. 
being  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  there  was  much  hXt^op- 
discussion  as  to  its  lawfulness  or  expediency  under  ^™^^ 
any  circumstances  whatever  ;  and  Archbishop  War- 
ham  boldly  set  himself  at  the  head  of  those  who  pro- 
tested altogether  against  its  taking  place.     It  was 
decided  in  the  end  that  the  Pope  could  grant  a  dis- 
pensation  even  for  the  marriage  of  a  brother  and 
sister-in-law.     This  dispensation  was  applied  for,  and 
given  by  Julius  II.,  in  the  forai  of  a  bull,  dated  but  per- 
December  26,  1503.     There  can  be  very  little  doubt  by"^pe 
that  the  Pope  acted  thus  for  political  reasons,  hop-  J"!"'"  i'- 
ing  to  strengthen  his  hands  for  the  wars  in  which  he 
Iiad  resolved  to  engage ;    and  that  he  legalised  a 
marriage  which  would  have  been  disapproved  of  by 
almost  all  the  best  divines  of  the  period.     Submis- 
sion to  this  highest  form  of  a  Pope's  judicial  utter- 
ances being  then,  however,  the  rule  of  the  Church, 
Warham  and  the  opposing  party  which  he  headed, 
gave  way.     The  betrothal  was  solemnized  at  once, 
but  Henry  being  only  twelve  years  of  age,  the  mar- 
riage itself  was  not  celebrated. 

Yet  although  he  had  gone  so  far,  Henry  VII.  changcif 
seems  afterwards  to  have  changed  his  mind  about  JJ'^'L"'^ 
the  marriage  :  either  by  Warham 's  persuasions,"  or  ^^i- 
for  a  reason  which  he  had  why  he  should  secure  a 
mode  of  withdrawing  from  the  contract  of  it  should 

»  Herbert's  Hen.  VIII.,  p  27L 
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CHAP    it  ultimately  seem  desirable  to  do  so.     For  on  June 
^JJ^27,  1505 — the  eve  of  his  fourteenth  birth-day — the 
young  Prince  signed  a  long  protestation  before  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  con- 
firm the  contract  made  in  his  minority.*    This  formal 
rViio        protest  indicates  nothing  as  to  the  feelings  of  Henry 
o^pro.  himself,   and    being    attested    by   Bishop    Kuthal 
"o^"^  (among  others),  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  plainly 
igned  by  a  documeut  prepared  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the 
King,  and  not  at  the  desire  of  a  lad  only  fourteen 
years  of  age.*     As  soon  as  he  was  likely  to  have  any 
feelinga  on  the  subject,  Henry  showed  what  was  the 
nature  of  them  by  marrying  hia  betrothed. 

His  father  dying,  Henry  VIII.  came  to  the  throne 

on  April  21,  1509.    There  is  no  record  of  any  further 

discussion  respecting  his  marriage,  and  it  was  celc' 

hrated  as  soon  as  it  possibly  could  be  (within  six 

weeks  of  the  old  king's  death),  on  June  3,  1509. 

Henry  was   at  this  time  eighteen,  and    Catherine 

twenty-six  years  of  age.     lliis  discrepancy  of  age 

was  most  unfortunate,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  lead  to 

The  mar-  futurc  unhappiuBss.     But  from  the  records  remain- 

"wr^at"  ing  i°  Henry's  own  handwriting,  it  is  evident  that 

fiist  happy  }|e  loved  Catherine  very  heartily  in  the  early  days 

of  their  wedded  life,  and  that  no  trace  of  reluctance 

or  aversion  appeared  at  that  time.     Three  weeks 

after  the  wedding  he  wrote  to  liis  father-in-law, 

saying  that  the  love  he  bore  to  Catherine  was  so 

*  .  .  .  .  Ea  propter,  E50  Henri-  ....  Protcstorq.  quod  per  nul- 

cosWallue  PriiicepspnBdictua,jnin  lum  dictum,  factum,  actiiin.  .... 

proiimua    puU'rtati    e.iislens,   et  volo  aut  intendo  in  jincfatum  con- 

snnos  pal>ertatiii   attinsens,  Pro-  tmctumintttrimoniakm,  nut  in<li(',- 

testor,  quod  non  inteudo  uniidem  tarn  Dominam    Cotlierinam   tnii- 

praitensum  contiuctum  |)cr  qiiro-  quam  Sponsam  aut  Uxorem  menni 

cnnqiie  per  mc  dicta  sen  diccniUv,  conaentin?." 

'  " mpro-  •SollishonFi)xnffinncilinl527 

^   --  Herlerfs  Htn.  VIIL,  i>.  274. 
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great,  that  if  he  were  free  he  should  still  choose  her  chap 
for  his  wife  in  preference  to  all  others.*  And  on  the  ,,^..^.,^ 
next  day  he  writes  in  a  similar  strain  to  Margaret  of 
Savoy,  singu.arly  enough  nullifying  the  words  of 
the  protest  just  quoted,  by  adding,  that  as  it  was  his 
father's  wish  he  should  marry  Catherine,  so  he  had 
no  desire  to  disotey  now  that  he  was  of  full  age.^ 
And  although  there  was  so  great  a  difference  in  the  R.asons 
ages  of  Henry  and  Catherine,  the  latter  seems  to]^^]^*,"^ 
have  been  very  attractive  at  this  time,  and  well» 
calculated  to  win  the  affection  of  her  young  husband, 
brought  up  as  he  had  been.  She  had  good  talents, 
and  was  highly  educated,  so  that  Erasmus  wrote  of 
her  in  1518,  that  she  was  a  miracle  of  learning. 
Perhaps  her  beauty  was  not  of  the  most  dazzling 
kind,  yet  a  correspondent  of  Margaret  of  Savoy 
writes  that  she  had  "  a  very  beautiful  complexion,"' 
which  by  no  means  indicates  plainness ;  and  then, 
testifies  the  same  writer,  "she  has  a  lively  and 
gracious  disposition,"  a  buoyancy  of  spirits  which 
doubtless  forsook  her  in  the  troublous  days  of  her 
later  life.  Her  love  for  Henry  was  most  tender 
from  first  to  last.  "  With  his  health  and  life,"  she 
writes  to  Wolsey  in  1513,  "nothing  can  come  amiss 
to  me  :  without  them,  I  see  no  manner  of  good  thing 
shall  fall  afterwards."  During  the  King's  absence 
from  her,  she  begs  Wolsey  to  write  to  her  often 
about  him,  and  her  own  letters  to  Henry  are  gentle, 
affectionate,  and  spirited.  In  short,  her  affection  for 
him  seems  to  have  been  very  deeply  rooted : 

"  Her,  that  ]ovefi  him  with  tliat  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with."* 

•Brewer'BCalend.SLPap.,i.338.  coronation  on  St  Jolin  Baptist's 

'  Ibid.,    224.      In    tliU    letter  Day. 
Heniy  states    that  the   maniece        ''Bre»er'sCaIendSt,Pap.,i.5203. 
took   place  on  June  11,  and  the        *  Hcnrv  VIIl.,  Act  ii.  Scene  2. 
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CHAP    Nor  could  any  ill-treatment  alienate  her  heart  from 
,_^JJ^,^  him,  for  her  touching  words  as  she  was  dying  were, 

"  Lastly,  I  make  this  vow,  that  mine  eyes  desire  you 

above  all  things."' 

When  the  shadows  first  began  to  fall  on  this  sunny 

life,  it  is  not  hard  to  see.     They  had  not  long  been 

married  before  the  natural  results  of  a  discrepancy  of 

age  on  the  wrong  side  began  to  show  themselves, 
Catherine's  In  the  Spring  of  1510,  when  an  heir  to  the  throne 
fitbichii     ^g^  expected,  there  happened  instead  the  first  of 

those  disappointments  which  so  evidently  preyed  on 

Henry's  mind, 

"  Her  male  issiie 
Or  died  where  tliey  were  made,  or  sliortly  after 
This  world  hnd  air'd  them."  * 

Her  second  A  few  mouths  later  the  hopes  of  an  heir  were  revived 
hy  the  birth  of  a  son,  on  January  1,  1511.  Great 
rejoicings  accompanied  his  hirth,  a  state  household 
was  appointed  for  him,  and  in  documents  appointing 
the  officers  belonging  to  it,  he  is  already  called 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  But  these  preparations  for 
the  future  gathered  round  a  poor  sickly  infant,  who 
did  not  live  to  be  two  months  old.  He  died  on 
February  22,  1511,  and  the  last  touching  record  of 
him  is  a  warrant  assigning  an  annuity  of  £20,  from 
Easter  of  that  year,  to  Elizabeth  Pointea,  "  late 
nurse  unto  our  dearest  son  the  Prince." 
Herihird  In  November  1513,  another  prince  was  born,  who 
and  fourth  jjjgjj  inamediately.*  In  December  1514,  there  was  a 
premature  birth  of  another  son,  still-bom,  to  the  great 
grief,  the  Venetian  ambassador  writes,  of  the  whole 
nation.  If  a  letter  of  Peter  Martyr  (dated  December 
31,  1514)  is  to  be  believed,  this  occurred  in  conse 

■  lIerWrt'9  Huu.  VIII.,  p.  43Si.       '  Hen.  VIIL,  Act  iL  Scene  4. 
'Liuuard.  iv.  2D0. 
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quence  of  ill-treatment  which  Catherine  had  received  chap 
from  Henry  on  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel  between  „^,,_^„»^ 
himself  and  his  father-in-law,  Ferdinand.*  Stowe 
and  Hollinshed  both  refer  to  the  birth  of  this  child, 
but  no  official  documents  remain  respecting  it,  nor 
any  further  record :  neither  have  we  anything  but 
Peter  Martyrs  rumour  for  the  story  of  the  ill-treat- 
ment, which  one  may  wish  to  disbelieve,  but  which 
seems  only  too  likely  to  be  true. 

In  1515  it  is  supposed  that  a  similar  event  again  nirthof 
disappointed  the  King  and   the   nation :'    but  on  Mary 
February  18,  1 5 1 6,  a  daughter  was  bom,  who  lived  to 
grow  up.     She  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Mary 
two   days    afterwards.  Cardinal  Wolsey  being   her 
godfather.* 

Another  daughter  was  bom  on  November  10, 1518,  The 
after  long  and  anxious  public  expectation  in  the  hope  ^vHih 
of  a  prince.     How  the  event  was  looked  forward  to  in  '^''''<i 
this  case  is  shown  by  the  State  Papers,  and  probably 
they  only  indicate  the  feeling  on  former  occasions. 
"  It  is  secretly  said,"  wrote  Pace  to  Wolsey,  on  April 
12,   1518,  "that  the  Queen   is  with  child."^    The 
Venetian  ambassador  wrote  to  the  Doge,  on  June  6, 
1518,  that  a  report  has  prevailed  for  some  time  of 
the  Queen's  pregnancy,  "an  event  most  earnestly 
desired  by  the  whole  kingdom,"  and  the  report  has 
been  confirmed  to  him  by  a  trustworthy  person.* 
The  King  himself  wrote  privately  to  Wolsey,  in 
July,  "  I  trust  the  Queen,  my  wife,  be  with  child."' 
A  few  days  afterwards  a  Te  Deum  was  ordered  to  be 

<  Brewer'a  Calend.  St.  Pap.,  i  the  King's  Mstcr,  and  mother  of 

5718.  LaUy  June  Gtcy. 

•  Oiustiniaiii's  Despatches,  i.  91.  '  Brewer's     Calend,     St    Pap., 

•  He    was     olso    godfiitlitT    to  Henrj- VlII.,i.  4t>74. 
Fntnces,  daiigLter  of  auflulk  aiid         '  Ibid.,  4213.      •  Iliid.,  L  1 
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CHAP  sung  ID  St.  Paul's  to  celebrate  the  auspicious  event,* 
vj^ii^  and  so  much  interest  was  felt  in  the  matter,  even 
abroad,  that  his  ambassador  at  Rome  wrote  to  Henry, 
A  i>rince  oD  August  27,  that  the  Pope  had  inquired  if  such  was 
lookcd^for  the  case,  and  he  had  replied  in  the  affirmative.*  The 
Venetian  ambassador  was  always  forward  with  intel- 
ligence, and  in  his  despatch  of  October  25,  he  writes 
that  the  Queen  is  near  her  delivery,  which  is  most 
anxiously  looked  for,  and  prays  that  she  may  have  a 
son  :*  but  on  November  10,  he  communicates  to  his 
Government  the  fact  that ' '  This  night  the  Queen  was 
dehvered  of  a  daughter,  to  the  vexation  of  as  many 
as  know  it."  Why  there  was  so  much  public  anxiety 
and  so  great  disappointment,  is  shown  by  his  suc- 
ceeding words,  in  which  he  says,  "The  entire  nation 
looked  for  a  prince,"  and  if  the  event  had  occurred 
before  the  betrothal  of  the  Princess  Mary  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  the  latter  would  probably  have 
been  stopped.*  A  prince  would  have  secured  an 
English  succession,  but  the  betrothal  of  Mary  to  a 
French  prince  seemed  to  place  the  kingdom  in  danger 
of  being  handed  over  to  its  ancient  enemy,  "the  sole 
fear  of  this  kingdom  being  that  it  may  pass  into  the 
power  of  the  French  King  through  this  marriage.* 
The  Icing  Thus  ended  all  hopes  of  a  son  of  Catherine  suc- 
foreaVes  cecding  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  disappointment  was  a  bitter  one 
both  to  the  King  and  the  nation.  Henceforth  she 
was  only  the  state  partner  of  his  throne,  for  he 
ceased  to  consort  with  her,  and  carried  hia  affections 
to  another  quarter. 

To  what  extent  there  really  had  been  any  previous 

>  Brewert  Caleud.  St  Pap.,  L  S.  'It  had  taken  place  on  October 

'  Ibid-,  4.398.  6th,  five  weelts  before. 

»  Ibid.,  4529.  *  Brewer's  Calend.  St.  Pap.,  4508. 
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alienation  from  Catherine  on  the  part  of  her  husband,    chap 
we  have  no  evidence,  although  he  seems  to  have  ac-  ^.Jil^ 
quired  libertine  habits  some  years  before.     Balthasar, 
the  French  ambassador,  writing  home  in  1515,  "  He 
is  a  youngling,  cares  for  nothing  but  girls  and  hunt- 
ing, and  wastes  his  father's  patrimony."*     But  we 
have  his  own  words  in  proof  that  about  this  time  ho 
forsook  the  Queen  altogether,  putting  upon  her  the 
greatest  indignity  that  a  husband  could/    The  settled 
character  of  his  alienation  is  shown  by  the  intimacy 
which  now  arose  between  the  King  and  Elizabeth 
Blunt,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbois.  His  con- 
Thia  lady  belonged   to  a  very  anciently    ennobled  nUh  Lady 
family ;  being  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Blunt,  and  y^^ 
Catherine,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Peshail; 
the  former  of  whom  was  closely  related  to  the  great 
Lord   Mountjoy,  and    like   him,  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Sir  Walter  Blunt  of  Rock  and  Sodington 
[127-2-1315],  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II. 
Her  dishonourable  connection  with  the  King  resulted, 
sometime  in  the  year  1519,  in  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  A.a  1519 
was  cliriistened  Henry  Fitz-Roy,  and  created  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  and  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset 
on  June  17,  1526.     Lord  Herbert  says  that  this 
youth  "was  equally  like  to  both  parents,"  hia  mother  Hemy 
"  being  thought,  for  her  rare  ornaments  of  nature    ' '"  "^ 
and  education,  to  be  the  beauty  and  mistress  piece  of 
the  time."*    He  became  the  bosom  friend  of  the 
brave  and  polished  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  lamented  his 

•  Brewer'aCaliwl.  St Pnp.,  11.05.  a  bull  (in  liU  capacity  os  Legate) 

'  "The  King  (Icclarcil  to  iiiiuon  a^.'niiisl  marriiiges  within  the  pro- 

GrinccuH"  (as  the  tatter  writes  to  hiUt«d  dcgicrn.     Tliia  Tnn^  have 

Buccr,Sei)tcinl*vJ0,l53l)"tlintfor  eiiggested  to  the  King  the  way  of 

MTcn  yeaM  he  had  abstained  from  escape  from  a  Irandnj^'e  wtiich  he 

Die  Queen."    It  is  observol)le  that  already  linled.    liumet's  Ref.  i.  78. 

intheyeftT  ISS^WoLtey  publiphc-d  '  Herbert's  Henry  VIII., p.  1B6. 
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CHAP  death  as  if  he  had  lost  a  brother.  It  ia  alleged  by 
_^J^^  several  writers  of  the  period  that  the  King  intended 
Intended  to  appoint  this  SOD  hslr  to  tlie  crown  at  a  time  when 
f°ih^^t"  lis  had  no  legitimate  male  issue :  and  all  accounts 
of  him  speak  so  highly  of  his  capacities  and  disposi- 
tion, as  to  indicate  that,  but  for  his  illegitimacy,  he 
would  have  been  quite  worthy  of  the  position  thus 
destined  for  him  by  his  father,"  No  records  show 
how  long  Elizabeth  Blunt  retained  her  liold  upon  the 
King's  affections  :  but  it  is  singular  to  observe  that 
she  survived  all  the  King's  six  wives,  married  Sir  Gil- 
bert Talbois  (who  died  in  1530),  and  after  the  King's 
death  married  Lord  Clinton,  who  was  subsequently 
created  Earl  of  Lincoln  by  Queen  Elizabeth.'     And 


•  This  assertion  is  fountled  on  a 
cliiUBe  in  the  Act  of  IjucccE^ion 
passed  a  few  monthtt  before  the 
young  Duke's  death.  It  enacted 
"  That  for  lack  of  lawful  heirs  of 
the  King's  hody  to  be  procreated 
or  begotten,  as  is  afore  limited  b; 
this  Act,  it  sliall  and  niny  be  lawful 
for  him  to  confer  the  same  on  any 
atich  person  or  pcrsoDs,  in  posacs- 
sion  and  Tcmaiiidcr,  as  slioulU 
pleaae  his  Highness,  and  according 
to  such  estate,  and  alter  such  mao' 
ner,  form,  fashion,  order,  and  con- 
dition as  should  lie  expressed,  de- 
clared, named,  and  liniitixl,  in  his 
eaid  lettetii  patent  or  by  his  Inst 
will ;  the  Crown  to  be  enjoyed  by 
such  person  or  persons  so  to  be 
nominated  &  appointed  in  as  targe 
&  ample  a  manner  aa  if  such  p.T- 
son  or  persons  had  been  his  High- 
ness' lawfid  heirs  to  the  imperial 
Crown  of  this  reabn."  [28  Hen. 
VIII.  0  7.] 

The  King  conferred  the  highest 
lionouni  lie  could  on  Heniy  FitK- 
Roy,  shoit  of  making  him  Prince 
of  \Vales,  and  this  latter  title  seems 
to  have  been  forestalled  by  the 
Gieation  of  Maij  Pnucess  of  Wales 


in  1&18.  [Burnet,  L  76.]  He  was 
mmie  Earl  Marshal,  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  Lord  High  AdniiraL 
He  was  also  married,  bv  the  King's 
own  management,  to  Mary,  daugli- 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
highest  match  to  be  found  among 
the  subjects  of  the  Crown.  This 
marriHge  took  place  in  1533,  and 
the  Duke  died,  at  the  age  ol  seven- 
teen, on  Jnlv  22, 1536.  H-iwidow 
was  recogniii-das  DuchewoJ  Bich- 
moiid,  and  had  a  dower  from  the 
Crown  for  her  second  marriagi!. 
Jcnkyns' Cianmer,  i.  84, 226 ;  ElW 
Orig.  Letters,  11.  cxi.  ;  State  Pa- 
pers, i.  577. 

'  Queen  Elizabeth  was  bom  about 
the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
marriage,  Cranmermenttoning  botli 
events  together  in  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  in  the  previous  notes. 
The  Duke  bein^  in  such  high 
favour  with  his  lather,  and  being 
all  but  made  heir  to  the  Crown,  it 
is  scarcely  likely  but  that  his  mo- 
ther was  also ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  her  name  was  given  to  the 
infant  princess  just  bom  ;  though, 
of  course,  it  must  be  remembered 
tliat  Elizabeth  was  the  name  of  the 
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for  however  short  a  time  her  actual  association  with    chap 
the  King  may  have  continued,  one  can  see  that  the  ^J^^^.^^ 
influence  of  a  young,  well-born,  well-educated,  clever, 
and  beautiful  woman  such  as  she  was,  must  have 
tended  much  to  draw  him  away  more  entirely  from 
the  Queen. 

For  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  discrep-  oiUer 
ancy  of  age  between   Henry  and   Catherine  was  Ihe^it^B's 
beginning  to  grow  very  conspicuous.     In  the  year  ^^^''™''"'' 
1518  the    one   waa  thirty-five  and  the  other  only  Caihcrine 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.     Under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances such  a  difierence  tells  greatly ;    but  in 
this  case  Catherine  was  older  even  than  her  years, 
for  her  health  was  much  broken,  and  she  had  been 
seven  times  a  mother  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
trial.      Her  beauty  had  faded  away,  her  sprightly 
buoyancy  had  gone,  and  she  had  become,  as  her 
daughter  Mary  became  afterwards,  somewhat  austere 
in  her  religious  practices.     Had  her  husband  been 
eight  years  older  than  herself,  with  the  cares  of  state 
upon  him,  all  this  would  have  been  of  little  conse- 
qxience,  as  the  fervour  of  youthful  passion  would  have 
diminished,  and  the  Queen  was  still  a  person  to  be 
loved  and  esteemed  in  a  very  high  degree.     But 
Henry  was  now  at  the  full  tide  of  life  as  regarded 
his  passions,  and  under  their  influence  as  •&  nature 
such  as  his  was  likely  to  be.     The  Venetian  ambas-  Contem- 
sador  describes  the  kind  of  man  he  was  a  few  years  l^r^Xntf 
before,  writing  home  to  his  court  in  1515  a  glowing  J^'j^j^J^^ 
description  of  the  King's  general  phjsiqne  : —  person 

child'B  two  grarct mothers.     Tliat  leyn,  dauj^liter  of  Thomna  Blunt, 

there  woe  some  family  connection  lC:>qri:,   aa    being   buried   in    tbe 

between  theBoleynaaiidtheBlimta  Aiiostles' clinjiel  of  the  Grey  Friars 

seems  indicated  by  the  fact  tlint  (Clinst's  Hospital),  the  oltl  Blunt 

Stow  mentions   (in  Elizalieth  Uu-  burinl-iilace. 
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112     HENRY  VIII.  DESCRIBED  SY  A  FOREIGNER 

"  His  Majesty  is  the  liandsomest  potentate  I  ever  set  eyes 
on :  above  the  usual  height,  with  an  extremely  fine  calf  to  his 
leg;  his  complexion  very  fair  and  bright,  with  auburn  hair 
combed  straigl it  and  short  in  the  French  fashion,  and  a  round 
face,  so  very  beautiful,  that  it  would  become  a  pretty  woman, 
his  throat  being  rather  long  and  thick."' 

Four  yeara  later  a  similar  accou  :t  is  given,  which 
goca  more  into  detail,  and  speaks  of  his  habits  as 
well  as  his  person,  as  they  appeared  to  an  observant 
foreigner : — 

"  His  Majesty  is  twenty-nine  yeara  old,  and  extremely  hand- 
some. Nature  could  not  have  done  more  for  him.  He  is  much 
handsomer  than  any  other  sovereign  in  Christendom ;  a  great 
deal  handsomer  than  the  King  of  France ;  very  fair,  and  his 
whole  frame  admirably  proportioned.  On  liearing  that  Francis 
1.  wore  a  beaiii,  he  allowed  his  own  to  grow,  and  as  it  is  reddish, 
lie  has  now  got  a  beard  that  looks  like  gold.  He  is  very 
accomplished;  a  good  musician,  composes  well;  is  a  most 
capital  horseman ;  a  fine  jouster ;  speaks  good  French,  Latin, 
and  Spanish ;  is  very  religious ;  hears  three  masses  daily  when 
lie  hunts,  and  sometimes  five  on  other  days.  He  heara  the 
office  every  day  in  the  Queen's  chamber,  that  is  to  say,  vesper 
and  compline.  He  is  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  never  takes 
his  diversion  without  tiring  eight  or  ten  horses,  wliich  ho 
causes  to  he  stationed  beforehand  along  the  line  of  country  he 
means  to  take ;  and  when  one  is  tired  he  mounts  another,  and 
before  he  gets  home  they  are  all  exhausted.  He  is  extremely 
fond  of  teTinis,  at  which  game  it  is  the  prettiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  see  him  play,  his  fair  akin  glowing  through  a  shirt  of 
tlie  finest  texture."" 

*  Ginstiniani's  Despntclies,  i.  86.  ailver  breastplatcB,  who  '  were  all 

*  Iliid.,  ii.  312.  From  the  same  as  big  as  giants.'  '  He  wore  a  cap 
»onrc«  we  Lave  a  vivid  description  of  crimson  velvet  in  the  French 
of  the  King's  dress  at  a  "solenm  fashion,  and  the  brim  waa  looped 
reception,"  which  will  help  the  up  all  round  with  Incets  and  gold 
reader  to  fill  up  the  pietuie  of  enamelled  tags.  His  doublet  was 
Henry's  appearance  at  about  the  in  the  Swiss  fashion,  striped  al- 
age  of  thirty; — "His  bodypyattl  temattly  with  white  and  crimson 
coimsted  of  300  Ualbetdici's  with  eatiu ;  and  his  hose  were  scarlet, 
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A  man  of  this  kind  would  find  little  satisfaction  in  chap 
the  society  of  an  invalid  wife,  whose  channs  had  been  ^„„,,.„^ 
ripened  early  under  a  southern  sky,  and  had  faded 
early  under  the  trial  of  adverse  circumstances  and  a 
northern  climate.*  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to 
find  the  shades  of  her  great  trouble  already  beginning 
to  come  over  her,  to  deepen  more  and  more  until  they 
were  lost  in  the  deeper  shadow  of  death  itself. 

When,  in  what  manner,  and  by  whose  suggestion, 
the  idea  of  a  divorce  from  Catherine  first  presented 
itself  to  the  King  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy ;  but  no  writer  haa  brought  forward  any 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  entertained  earlier  tbaii 
the  beginning  of  1527. 

The  coming  event  casts  forward  its  shadow  at  first 
in  the  shape  of  revived  doubts  respecting  the  legahty  Revived 
of  Henry's  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow.     That  theiegaiiiy 
such  doubts  had  at  one  time  been  strongly  felt  is  rine^s'nuir. 
evident.     The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  only  "age 
given  up  his  opposition  in  deference  to  the  dispen- 
sation issued  by  the   Pope  :   and  in  his  evidence 

and  ftll  Blaehed  from  the  knee  np-  of  cloth  of  gold,  whicli  coveri'd  a 

voids.  Veiy  close  round  his  neck  dagger,  and  bis  fitigcre  were  one 
he  bad  a  gold  collar,  from  which  mass  of  jewelled  rings." 
there  hnng  a  rou^'h  cut  diamond,  <  Among  the  instnictionesent  to 
the  size  of  the  largest  walnut  I  ever  Cassilia  for  bis  guidance  in  com- 
MW,  and  to  tbb  was  suspended  a  inunjcating  with  the  Pope,  theru  is 
most  beautiful  and  vcrj'  large  round  the  followin<^,  dated  January  1528 : 
pearl.  His  mantle  was  of  purple  — "In  bacdiinde  re  Becrtta  insunt 
velvet  lined  with  white  «atm,  the  nonnullo,  sccreto  Sancti»simo  Do- 
sleeves  open,  with  a  troin  more  than  mino  no=tro  exponenda,  et  noii  cre- 
four  Venetian  yanls  long.  Tliis  denda  Uteris,  quas  ob  causaii,  mor- 
mantle  was  girt  in  front  like  a  hosque  nonnullos,  quihus  ahs^ue 
gown,  with  a  thick  coid,  from  which  remedio  Retina  laborat,  et  ob  animi 
there  hung  large  golden  acums  like  etiam  concepLum  scrupulnm,  Ro^ia 
those  suspended  from  a  cardinal's  Mnjeslas  nee  potest,  nee  vnlt  nllo 
hat ;  over  this  mantle  was  a  vciy  unquam  posthac  tempore,  ea  iiti, 
handsome  gold  colhvr,  with  a  pend-  vel  «t  Usori^m  admittere,  qnod- 
antSt.Georgeentirelyof diamonds.  cnnque  evenerit" — Bnmet,  iv.  u5. 
Beneath  the  mantle  he  wore  a  pouch  Pocock'a  Ed. 
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CHAP  before  the  legates  he  speaks  of  popular  discontent, 
_J.^_^  "  the  murmuringa  of  the  people,"  which  was  only 
A.D.  is»6  quieted  by  the  same  deference  to  what  was  thought 
a  sufficient  sanction  and  authority.'  And  although 
the  protest  of  Henry  himself  indicates  nothing  so  far 
as  he  himself  was  concerned,  it  shows  that  his  politic 
father  considered  the  legality  of  the  proposed  mar- 
riage extremely  doubtful,  even  after  it  had  received 
the  Papal  license. 

But  after  the  marriage  had  taken  place  we  hear 
nothing  further  of  these  doubts  respecting  its  lawful- 
ness for  about  eighteen  years.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  1526'  negotiations  were  in  progress  with  refer- 
ence to  a  contemplated  marriage  between  the  Princess 
Mary  and  one  of  the  two  sons  of  the  King  of  France/ 
Princess  The  Bishop  of  Tarbds  (afterwards  Cardinal  Gram- 
wiifrn;^*  "lo^t)  was  the  envoy  to  whom  these  negotiations 
suggested  were  entrusted ;  and  he  raised  an  objection  against 
it  that  the  Pope  had  exceeded  his  powers  in  granting 
a  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  to  Cath- 
erine, for  that  such  an  union  was  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  God,  not  only  by  the  law  of  tbe  Church;  and 
that,  tlierefoi-e,  the  marriage  was  not  in  fact  valid, 
nor  the  Princess  Mary  a  lawful  daughter  of  the 
King. 

Such  diplomatic  doubts  rather  suggested  nullity 
of  marriage  than  divorce ;  and  the  latter  is  said  to 
have  been  proposed  to  the  King  originally  by  his 
confessor,  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  did  so 
at  the  bidding  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  But  this  story, 
although    it   waa    adopted    by    Lord    Herbert   and 

'  Herbert'a  Hen.  VIII.,  271.  of,  and  tlien  his  younger  brother. 

'  From  December  24,  1526,  to  Mary  had  been  espoti^ed  to  the 

March  2, 152G-27.  EmiwroTCharlfisV.whenaninfaii^ 

'  Tho  Dnupbin  waa  first  talked  and  ended  hy  moirj-ing  hia  aon. 
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Bishop  Bamet,  arose  out  of  tlie  prejudices  which    chap 
■were  entertained  by  so  many  against  Wolsey  in  his  ^^^-.^-^^ 
later  years,  and  has  no  other  foundation.     It  was 
distinctly  contradicted  by  the  King,  and  by  Bishop 
Longland ;'  the  fact  being  that  divorce  was  first  Diirorce 
mentioned  to  both  Wolsey  and  Longland  by  the  ,ionJd™y 
King  himself,  whose  account  of  the  matter  is  given  **"  ^'^ 
by  Cavendish  as  it  was  spoken  in  his  hearing  before 
the  two  legates  : — 

" '  Sir,'  said  Wolsey,  *  I  most  humbly  require  your  Highness  Contcm- 
to  declare  before  all  this  audience,  whether  I  have  been  the  Jcnce'on'' 
chief  and  first  mover  of  this  matter  unto  your  Majesty,  or  no ;  the  sub- 
for  I  am  greatly  suspected  of  all  men  herein,'     '  My  Lord  '*^ 
Cardinal,'  quoth  the   King,  'I  can  well  excuse   you  in  this 
matter.     Marry  (quoth  he),  ye  have  been  rather  against  me  in 
the  attempting  hereof  than  a  setter  forth,  or  a  mover  of  the 
aame.     The  special  cause  that  moved  me  unto  this  matter  was, 
a  certain  scrupulosity  that  pricked  my  conscience,  upon  cer- 
tain words  spoken  at  a  time  by  the  Bishop  of  Bayon,  the 
French  ambassador,  who  had  been  hither  sent  upon  the  debate 
ing  of  a  marriage  to  be  concluded  between  the  Princess,  our 
daughter,  the  Lady  Mary,  and  the  I>uke  of  Orleans,  second 
eon  to  the  King  of  France.     And  upon  the  consultation  and 
deterittination  of  the  same,  he  desired  respit«  to  advertise  the 
King  his  master  thereof,  whether  our  daughter  Maiy  should 
be  legitimate,  in  respect  of  this  my  marrit^e  with  this  woman, 
being  sometimes  my  brother's  wife.     Which  words,  once  con- 
ceived in  the  secret  bottom  of  my  conscience,  engendered  such 
a  scrupulous  doubt,  that  my  conscience  was  incontinently 

'  A  Life  of  Sir  Thomaa  More,  tbe  matter  after  that  Bortasisaotd; 

written   Bliortly    after   Longland's  but  the  King  broke  the  matter  to 

death,  contains  Uie  following  pas-  him  first;  and  never  left  ui^Hng 

Bage  ; — "  I  have  heard  Dr.  Dray-  him  until  he  liad  won  him  to  };ive 

cot,  that  was  hia  [Longlond'a]  cliar>-  his  consent     Of  which  \m  iloiiigs, 

lain  and  chano.'Uor,  say,  that  he  he  did  sore  forcthink  liinisclf,  and 

once  told  the  Bishop  what  rumour  repented    afterwui-d,  Sc"  —  MS, 

ran  ;  and  desired  to  know  of  liim  Coll.  Eman.  Cant.,  quoted  in  Bur- 

the  very  trutL      Who   anawered,  neL     Pocock's  Bl.,  i.  77. 
that  in  very  deed  be  did  not  bieak 
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CHAP  accumbred,  vexed,  and  disquieted ;  whereby  I  thotiglit  myself 
^"  to  be  in  great  danger  of  God's  indignation ;  which  appeared 
to  me,  as  me  seemed,  the  rather  for  that  he  sent  us  do  issue 
male ;  and  all  such  issues  male,  as  my  said  wife  had  by  me, 
died  incontinent  after  they  came  into  the  world ;  so  that  I 
doubted  the  great  displeasure  of  God  in  that  behalf  Thus 
my  conscience  being  tossed  in  the  waves  of  scnpuloua  doubts, 
and  partly  in  despair  to  have  any  other  issue  than  I  had 
already  by  this  Lady  now  my  wife,  it  behoved  me  further  to 
consider  the  state  of  this  realm,  and  the  danger  it  stood  in  for 
lack  of  a  Prince  to  succeed  me.  I  thought  it  good,  therefore, 
in  release  of  the  weighty  burden  of  my  weak  conscience,  and 
also  the  quiet  state  of  this  worthy  realm,  to  attempt  the  law 
therein,  whether  I  may  lawfully  take  another  wife  more  law- 
full,  without  spot  of  carnal  concupiscence,  by  whom  God  may 
send  me  more  issue,  in  case  this  my  first  copulation  was  not 
good :  and  not  for  any  displeasure  or  misliking  of  the  Queen's 
person  and  age,  with  whom  I  could  be  as  well  contented  to 
continue,  if  our  marriage  may  stand  with  the  laws  of  God,  as 
with  any  woman  alive.'  "•.... 

As  Henry  liad  no  object  to  serve  by  throwing  a 
responsibility  on  Wolsey  which  the  latter  wished  to 
disclaim,  we  may  conclude  that  this  evidence  is  clear 
as  far  as  the  Cardinal  is  concerned,  and  that  the  idea 
of  a  divorce  from  Catherine  did  not  originate  with 
him.  As  to  its  origination  in  conscientious  scruples 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  the  world  has  always  been 
very  incredulous  on  account  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  second  marfiage.  The  general 
Contem-  opinion  of  the  time,  and  of  subsequent  ages  also,  was 
expressed  by  Shakespeare,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
it  would  have  been  extremely  dangerous  to  express 
such  an  opinion  if  it  had  not  represented  that  of 
society  at  large  :' — 

•  WordBwortli'eEcc.Biog.,  i.426.      Beems  to  lave  thought  thnttheleM 
'  But  Queen  Elizabeth  olwaTS     eaid  about  her  mother  the  better. 
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Suffolk.  How  is  the  King  employed  1  CHAP 

Chamherlain.  I  loft  him  private.  Ill 

Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles.  *.-'-v-«w- 

Norfol/c  What's  the  cttuee  I 
Chamberlain.  It  aeema  the  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife 

Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience. 
Suffolk.  No,  hia  conscience 

Has  crept  too  neat  anothci  lady. 
Norfolk  'Tis  sa' 

Those  who  study  the  springs  of  human  actions  know 
well,  however,  that  unmixed  motives  are  extremely 
rare ;  and  as  Henry  was  one  of  those  men  of  strong  Probably 
passions  in  whom  the  religious  instinct  coexists,  to  a  t^pie^sn 
certain  extent,  with  habits  of  sensual  indulgence,  it  [^^"^'^ 
would    probably  be   unjust   to  suppose  that   these 
scruples  of  conscience  were  altogether  feigned.     In- 
clination, policy,  and  conscientious  scruple,  each  had 
their  influence  on  the  King's  mind  in  suggesting  the 
expediency  of  a  divorce  from  Catherine,  and  which 
of  these  mixed  motives  took  precedence  of  the  others 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  historian  to  determine. 

In  the  very  earliest  stages  of  this  unhappy  busi-  aiuw 
ness,  the  "other  lady"  was,  nevertheless,  in  eorre- eart7on 
spondence  with  the  King  on  the  subject  of  marriage ;  '''*  "^' 
and  Cardinal  Pole  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  King 
(at  a  later  date),  as  if  it  was  a  fact  known  to  them 
both,  that  the  divorce  was  first  suggested  by  her, 
and  that  she  found  certain  priests  and  doctors  who 
conveyed  her  suggestions  to  him.' 

At  what  date  Anne  Boleyn  first  took  her  place  in 

*  HeD.-VlII.,  octiL  ec«ne  S.  quod  punctamullnmtemporia cam 

*  "  IUb ipsa iiacerdotea  BUogiaves  rvtinere,  ac  nisi  continno  lepiidi- 
theologog,  quaid  pignora  prom]>t(B  area,  graviasimani  Dei  offensioaem 
volnntatis,iDiidt,quinoDmDdo  tibi  denunciarent.  Hie  primiu  tolius 
liceieaffirmaientiuoremdinuttere,  fabul»  exonuB fuit."  PoIl  Epp.,  f. 
eed  gTBviter  etinm  peccare  dicerent,  Ixzvi 
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CHAP   the  court  of  which  slie  was  afterwards  to  be  Queen  is 

^^J^^,^  not  at  all  clearly  made  out.     She  had  spent  a  good 

portion  of  her  girlish  days  previous  to  the  year  1522 

Her  first     (when  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age)  at  the  court  of 

ces  of «     France,  as  maid  of  honour  to  the  French  queen.     In 

*""*       that  year,  her  father,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  returned 

to  England,  bringing  his  daughter  with  him,  and  at 

the  end  of  the  year  her  name  occurs  as  attached  to 

the  royal  wardrobe.     It  is  altogether  improbable  that 

she  spent  any  part  of  the  next  five  years  in  France. 

Yet  the  fii-st  we  hoar  of  her  at  the  court  of  Queen 

Catherine,  beyond  the  fact  of  her  becoming  one  of 

her  maids  of  honour,  is  in  a  romantic  story  of  her 

Early  en.   early  attachment  to  the  young  Lord  Percy,  which 

t^LTrd"    is  told  by  Cavendish,  gentleman  usher  to  Cardinal 

Percy        Wolgey,  aud  which  he  narrates  as  one  intimately 

acquainted  (as  he  was  from  his  office  likely  to  be) 

with  all  the  circumstances  :*— 

"Now  was  at  that  time" — he  says,  but  leaving  the  date 
rrhis  Earl  altogether  uncertain — "  the  Lord  Percy,  son  and  lieir  of  the 
imti"  ^^^  of  Northumberland,  attending  upon  my  Lord  Cardinal, 
and  was  liia  servant;  and  when  it  chanced  the  said  Lord  Car- 
dbial  at  any  time  to  repair  unto  the  court,  the  Lord  Percy 
would  resort  then  for  his  pastime  into  Queen  Katharine's 
chamber,  and  there  would  he  fall  in  dalliance  among  the 
maids,  being  at  the  last  more  conversant  with  Mrs.  Anne 
Bullen  than  any  other,  so  that  there  grew  such  a  secret  love 

*  The  same  defect  as  to  date  1«-  affcctioned   tbnt   will   bare   place, 

longs  to  another  mtere«tinfj  fact  nnd  discretion  nns  Iianisbed  clean 

stated  by  Cavemiiab.    "  Tlie  long  for  the  time"  [IVonlsworth'a  Ecc. 

bid  and  secret  luve  that  was  be-  Biog.  i.  416.]      Tbt-re  is  a  letter 

tween  the  King  and  Mistress  Anne  fmni  Wolsey  to  the  King  respect- 

Bullen  brake  now  out,  and  tl>e  ing  the  divorce  in  tbe  Slate  Papers, 

matterwaa  by  the  King  disclustd  1.195.   Itiadatud  Jnlyl,  1527,and 

unto  my  Lonl  Cardinal. whosepvr-  in  it  Wolsey  advises  nis  inastertd 

BUA-'iion  upon  bis  knees  longtime  "handlcherbothgentlvanddouce- 

bcfore  to  the  King  to  the  contmiy  ly,"  as  he  says  he  had  pniviouslj- 

would  not  sen'e  :  the  King  wau  so  advi-^d  in  a  message  by  Sampson. 
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l)etweeii  them,  that  at  the  length,  they  were  insured  together, 
intending  to  many.  The  whicli  thing  when  it  came  to  the 
King's  knowledge,  he  was  therewith  mightily  offended  Where- 
fore he  could  no  longer  hide  his  secret  affection,  but  he  revealed 
his  whole  displeasure  and  secrets  unto  the  Cardinal  in  that 
behalf;  and  willed  him  to  infringe  the  assurance,  made  then 
between  the  said  Lord  Percy  and  Mrs.  Anne  BuUen.  Inso- 
much as  the  Cardinal,  after  liis  return  home  from  the  court  to 
his  house  in  Westminster,  being  in  his  gallery,  not  forgetting 
the  King's  commandment,  called  then  the  said  Lord  Percy 
unto  his  presence,  and  before  us  his  servants,  then  attending 
upon  him,  said  unto  him  thus :  '  I  man'cl  not  a  little,'  quoth 
he, '  of  thy  folly,  that  thou  wouldeat  thus  entangle  and  ensure 
thyself  with  a  foolish  girl  yonder  in  the  court,  Anne  Bullen. 
Uoest  thou  not  consider  the  estate  that  God  hatli  called  theo 
unto  in  this  world  ?  For  after  thy  father's  death,  thou  art 
most  like  to  inherit  and  enjoy  one  of  the  noblest  earldoms  of 
this  region.  Therefore  it  had  been  most  convenient  for  thee, 
to  have  sued  for  the  consent  of  thy  father  in  that  case,  and  to 
have  also  made  the  King's  Higlmeas  privy  thereof,  requiring 
therein  his  princely  favour,  submitting  thy  proceeding  in  all 
such  matters  unto  his  Highness,  who  would  not  only  thank- 
fully have  accepted  thy  submission,  but  would,  I  am  assured, 
have  provided  so  for  thy  purpose  therein,  that  he  would  have 
advanced  thee  much  more  nobly,  and  have  matched  thee 
according  io  thine  estate  and  honour,  whereby  thou  mightest 
have  grown  so  by  thy  wise  behaviour  in  the  King's  high  esti- 
mation, that  it  should  have  been  much  thine  advancemenb 
But  now  see  what  ye  have  done,  through  your  wilKulnesa. 
You  have  not  only  offended  your  father,  but  also  your  loving 
Sovereign  Lord,  and  matched  yourself  with  one,  such  as  neither 
the  King  nor  your  father  will  be  agreeable  to  the  match.  And 
hereof  I  put  thee  out  of  doubt,  that  I  will  send  for  thy  father, 
and  at  his  coming  he  shall  either  break  this  unadvised  bargain 
or  else  disinherit  thee  for  ever.  The  King's  Majesty  himself 
will  complain  to  thy  father  on  thee,  and  require  no  less  tnan  I 
have  said ;  whose  Highness  intending  to  have  preferred  Anne 
Bullen  unto  another  person,  wherein  the  King  hath  already 
travelled,  and  being  almost  at  a  point  with  the  same  person 
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CHAP  for  her,  although  she  knoweth  not  it,  yet  hath  tho  King,  moat 
'Jl  like  a  politic  anJ  prmlcnt  I'rince  conveyed  the  matter  in  such 
sort,  that  she,  uptin  liis  Grace's  motion,  will  be,  I  doubt  not, 
right  glad,  and  agreeable  to  the  same.'  '  Sir,'  quoth  the  Lord 
Percy,  all  weeping,  'I  know  nothing  of  the  King's  pleasure 
herein,  for  the  wliich  I  am  very  sorry.  I  consider  I  am  of 
good  years,  and  thought  myself  sufficient  to  provide  me  a 
convenient  wife,  whereas  my  fancy  served  me  beat,  not 
doubting  but  that  my  lord  my  father  would  have  been  right 
well  contented.  And  although  she  be  but  a  simple  maid, 
having  but  a  knight  to  her  father,  yet  she  ia  descended  of 
right  noble  blood  and  parentage.  As  for  her  mother,  she  is 
nigh  of  the  Norfolk's  blood ;  and  as  for  her  fatlier  he  is  de- 
scended of  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  being  one  of  the  Earl's  heirs 
gcneraL  Wiy  should  1  then,  Sir,  be  anytliing  scnipuloua 
to  match  with  her,  whose  estate  and  descent  is  equal  with 
mine,  even  when  I  shall  be  in  most  dignity?  Therefore 
I  most  humbly  require  your  Grace  of  your  favoui-  herein ; 
and  also  to  entreat  the  King's  Majesty  most  humbly  on 
my  behalf,  for  his  princely  favour  in  this  matter,  the  which 
I  cannot  forsake.'  '  Lo,  sirs,'  quoth  the  Cardinal  unto  us, 
'ye  may  see  what  wisdom  is  in  this  wilful  boy's  head.  I 
thought  wlien  thou  heardest  me  declare  the  King's  pleasure 
and  intendment  herein,  that  thou  wnuldest  have  relented,  and 
put  thyself  and  thy  voluptuous  act  wholly  to  the  King's  will 
and  pleasure,  and  by  him  to  have  been  ordered  as  his  Grace 
should  have  thouglit  good.'  '  Sir,'  quoth  the  Lord  Percy, 
'  80  I  would,  but  in  this  matter  I  have  gone  so  far,  before 
many  worthy  witnesses,  that  I  know  not  how  to  discharge 
roys;;lf  and  my  conscienca'  '  Why  thinkest  thou,'  said  the 
Cardinal,  '  that  the  King  and  I  know  not  what  we  have  to  do 
in  aa  weighty  a  matter  as  this  ?  Yes  (quoth  he),  I  warrant 
thee.  But  I  can  sec  in  thee  no  subnii.saioE  to  the  purpose.' 
'  Forsooth,  my  Lord,'  quoth  the  Lord  Percy,  '  if  it  please 'your 
Grace  I  will  submit  myself  wholly  unto  the  King's  Majesty 
and  j  uur  Grace  in  this  matter,  my  conscience  being  discharged 
of  tlie  weighty  burden  thereof.'  '  Well  then,'  quoth  the 
Cardinal,  '  I  will  send  for  your  father  out  of  the  north  parts, 
and  he  and  M-e  shall  take  such  order  in  this  matter  as  shall 
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be  thought  by  the  King  most  convenient.  And  in  the  mean  CHAP 
season,  I  charge  that  thou  resort  no  more  into  her  company,  "^ 
as  thou  wilt  abide  the  King's  indignation.'  And  therewith 
he  rose  up,  and  went  hia  way  into  hia  chamber.  Then  was 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  sent  for  in  the  King's  name,  who, 
upon  receipt  of  the  ICing's  letters,  made  all  the  speed  that  be 
could  nnto  the  King  out  of  the  north.  At  liis  coming  first  he 
made  his  resort  unto  my  Lord  Cardinal,  as  most  commonly 
did  all  other  noble  personages,  that  were  sent  for  in  such  sort, 
at  whose  hands  they  were  advertised  of  the  cause  of  their 
sending  for.  But  when  the  Earl  was  come  to  my  Lord,  he 
was  brought  incontinent  unto  him  in  his  gallery.  After 
whose  meeting  my  Lord  Cardinal  and  he  were  in  secret  com- 
munication a  long  space.  And  after  their  long  talk  and 
drinking  of  a  cup  of  wine,  the  Earl  departed.  And  in  going  ■ 
his  way,  he  sat  down  at  the  galleries  end,  in  the  half  place, 
upon  a  form  that  was  standing  there  for  the  waiter's  ease. 
And  being  there  set  called  his  son  unto  him,  we  standing 
before  him,  and  said  thus  in  effect  unto  him : — '  Son,'  quoth 
he, '  even  as  thou  art,  and  always  hast  been,  a  proud,  licen- 
tious, disdainful,  and  a  very  unthrifty  wasler,  so  haat  thoa 
now  declared  thyself  Wherefore  what  joy,  what  comfort, 
what  pleasure,  or  solace  shall  I  conceive  of  thee,  that  thus 
without  discretion  haat  misused  thyself,  having  neither  regard 
unto  me,  thy  natural  father,  nor  imto  thy  natural  sovereign 
Lord,  to  whom  all  subjects  loyal  bear  faithful  obedience ;  nor 
yet  to  the  wealth  of  thine  own  estate,  but  hast  so  unadvisedly 
assured  thyself  unto  her,  for  whom  thou  hast  purchased  the 
King's  high  displeasure,  intolerable  for  any  subject  to  sustain. 
And  hut  that  his  Grace  doth  consider  the  lightness  of  thy 
head,  and  wilful  qualities  of  thy  person,  his  displeasure  and 
indignation  were  sufficient  to  cast  me  and  all  my  posterity 
into  utter  ruin  and  destruction.  But  he,  being  my  singular 
good  and  favourable  Prince,  and  my  Lord  Caidinal  ixi.'i  good 
Lord,  hath  and  doth  clearly  excuse  me  in  thy  lewd  fact,  and 
doth  rather  Lunent  thy  lightness  than  malign  me  for  the  same ; 
and  hath  devised  an  order  to  be  taken  for  thee ;  to  whom  both 
thou  and  I  be  more  bound  than  we  be  able  well  to  consider. 
I  pray  tfl  God  that  this  may  be  unto  thee  a  sufficient  admoni- 
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CHAP   tion  to  iise  thyself  more  wisely  hereafter;  for  that  I  assure 

^'l       thee,  if  thou  dost  not  amend  thy  prodignlity,  thou  wilt  be  the 

last  Earl  of  our  house ;  for  of  thy  natural  uiclioation  thou  art 

[He  was     disposed  to  be  wasteful  and  prodigal,  and  to  consume  all  that 

•^Theun-  ^^  progenitors  have  with  great  travail  gatliered  and  kept 

thiiftv       together  with  honour.    But  having  the  King's  Majesty  my 

■     ^       singular  good  and  gracious  Lord,  I  trust,  I  assure  thee,  so  to 

order  my  succession  tliat  you  shall  consume  thereof  but  a 

little.     For  I  do  not  intend,  I  tell  the  truth,  to  make  thee 

mine  heir ;  for  thanks  be  to  God,  I  liave  more  boys,  that  I 

trust  will  prove  much  better,  and  use  themselves  more  like 

unto  wise  and  honest  men,  of  whom  I  will  chuse  the  most 

likely  to  succeed  me.      Now  good  masters  and  gentlemen' 

(quoth  he  unto  xis), '  it  may  be  your  ehances  hereafter,  when  I 

am  dead,  to  see  these  tilings  that  I  have  spoken  to  my  son 

prove  as  true  as  I  spake  them.     Yet  in  the  mean  season  I 

desire  you  all  to  be  his  friends,  and  to  tell  him  his  fault,  when 

he  doeth  amiss,  wherein  you  shall  show  yourselves  friendly 

unto  Lim.    And  here,'  quoth  he,  '  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

And,  son,  go  your  ways  into  my  Lord,  your  master,  and  attend 

upon  him  according  to  thy  duty.'     And  so  he  departed,  and 

went  his  way  down  the  hall  into  his  barge. 

"  Then  after  long  consultation  and  debating  in  this  tlie  Lord 
Percy's  late  assurance,  it  was  devised  that  the  same  should  he 
infringed  and  dissolved,  and  that  the  Lord  Percy  should  marry 
one  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  daughters.  And  so  he  did 
after  all  this;  by  means  whereof  the  former  contract  was  dis- 
solved ;  wherewith  Mistress  Anne  Bullen  was  greatly  offended, 
promising  if  it  ever  lay  in  her  power  she  would  work  much 
displeasure  to  the  Cardinal;  as  after  slie  did  indeed.  And  yet 
was  he  not  in  blame  altogether ;  for  he  did  nothing  but  by  the 
King's  devised  commandment.  And  even  as  my  Lord  Percy 
was  commanded  to  avoid  her  company,  so  she  was  discharged 
of  the  Court,  and  sent  home  to  her  father  for  a  season, 
whereat  she  smoked ;  for  all  this  time  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  King's  intended  purpose.'" 

At   a   later  period    Lord    Percy,    then    Earl    of 
»  'WoKlsworth'a    Eccl.  Biog.,  i.      tlieie  existB  a  contemporary  ver- 
363.     Among  the  Vaticau  MSS.      sion  of  the  story  in  verse. 
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Northumberland,  denied  that  there  liad  been  any  chap 
pre-contract  between  him  and  Anne  Boleyn,  and  it  ^J}^^^^ 
is  possible  that  the  matter  had  not  gone  so  far  as  a 
formal  betrothal.*  Yet  there  exists  a  letter  from 
some  person  whose  name  was  not  attached  to  it, 
which  seems  to  show  clearly  enough  that  she  was 
formally  betrothed,  and  not  merely  "  engaged"  to  ttie 
writer ;  and  remembering  that  Cavendish  was  an 
eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  interview  between  Lord 
Percy  and  his  fatlier,  and  that  he  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  most  honest  and  truthful  historian,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  letter  could 
be  written  by  any  one  except  Lord  Percy,  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  Mr,  Malton,  this  shall  be  to  advertise  you  that  Mistress 
Anne  is  changed  from  that  she  was  at  when  we  three  were 
last  together.  Wherefore,  I  pray  you,  that  ye  be  no  devil's 
sack,  but  according  to  the  truth  ever  justify,  as  ye  shall  make 
answer  before  God,  and  do  not  suffer  her  in  my  absence  to  be 
married  to  any  other  man.  I  must  go  to  my  master,  where- 
soever he  be,  for  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  desireth  much  to  speak 
with  me,  whom  if  I  should  speak  with  in  my  master's  absence 
it  would  cause  ne  lo?e  my  head ;  and  yet,  I  know  myself  as 
true  a  man  to  my  prince  as  liveth ;  whom  (as  my  friends  in- 
formeth   me),  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  saith,  I   have   oflended 

•  This  denial  is  repeated  in  the  Highnosa'  Council  Learned  id  the 

followiii-;  letter  to  Cromwell,  prinU  b)iiritiial  Law;  assuring  yoii,  Mr. 

ed  hy  Bishop  Bumet  from  the  Cctt-  Secretatv,  by  the  eaid  Oath,  and 

■     *    I  Lib,  Otha  C.  10:— "Mr.  Blesaed  "Uoiiy  which  afow  I  re- 


tSecn-tary,  This  shall  be  lo  ei^^iiify  ceived,  and  hereafter  intend  to  n 
unto  you,  that  I  perceive  by  Sir  ceive,  that  the  same  may  be  to  in^ 
Raynold  Caniaby.tnat  there  is  sup-      Damnation,  if  ever  there  were  any 


unto  you,  that  I  perceive  by  Sir  ceive,  that  the  u 
Raynold  Caniaby.tnat  there  is  sup-  Damnation,  if  ei 
posed  a  Precontract  between  the      contract  or  promise  of  marriatje 


Queen  ond  me  ;  whereupon  I  was  between  Her  and  Me.     At  Nev 

not  onlv  heretofore  exammed  upon  ington-Qreen,  the    xiiith  Day  of 

my  Oath  before  the  Archbishops  of  May,  in  the  28lli  Year  of  the  Keign 

Canterbury   and   York,   but    also  of  our  Sovereign  Loril  King  Hen 


received  the  Blessed  Sacrament  the  Vlllth.— Your  assured,  Nor- 
upon  the  same  before  the  Duke  of  thumberlantl."  The  Earl  died 
Norfolk,    and    other    the    King's      shortly  aftcnvaida. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN 


CHAP    grievoualy  Id  my  wonJa.     No  more  to  you,  but  to  have  me 
m       commendetl  unto  Mistress  Anne  ;  and  bid  her  remember  her 
promise,  which  none  can  loose  but  God  only,  to  whom  I 
sliall  daily,  during  my  life,  with  my  prayer  commend."' 

ThcKiriE's     Whenever  this  affair  occurred,  it  was  almost  cer- 
lions         tain  to  have  led  to  some  disclosure  of  the  King's 
AmT  °  feelings,  though  it  is  said  by  Cavendish  that  she 
a"d'^ki7  ^l^^ys  had  a  ''  grudge  against  my  Lord  Cardinal  for 
breaking  of  the  contract  made  between  my  Lord 
Percy  and  her,  supposing  that  it  had  been  his  de- 
vised will  and  none  other."     But  he  states  that  she 
was  soon  recalled  to  court,  and  that  she  was  not 
long  in  knowing  the  King's  inclination  towards  her, 
if  she  did  not  know  it  before.     It  was  probably,  in 
fact,  during  her  absence  from  court  on  this  occasion 
that  she  received  from  Henry  the  earlier  letters  of 
a  series,  the  date  of  which  has  been  assigned  with 
tolerable  certainty  to  the  years  1527  and  1528,  be- 
ginning with  the  earlier  half  of  the  former  year* 


'  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  III.  iL  131. 
Tbero  is,  however,  a  letter  from 
Wulsej  to  the  King  in  the  State 
Pajwrs,  in  which  he  writes  respect- 
ing a  eon  of  Sir  Piers  Butler  (Lord 
Onnond,  whose  title  of  Ormond 
was  taken  away  and  given  to  Sir 
Tliomaa  Boleyn).  "  And  I  shall, 
At  my  tetum  to  your  presence,  de- 
vise with  your  Grace,  Low  the 
marriage  betwixt  him  and  Sir 
Thomas  Bolain  his  dauj^hter  may 
lie  brought  to  pass."  .  .  .  This 
letter  is  supposed,  by  the  editor  of 
the  State  Papers,  to  have  been 
AVTJtlen  in  Noveniher  1521.  Ha 
also  supposes  that  Mary  Boleyn 
mu^t  be  the  daughter  meant  because 
Anne  was  then  in  France,  and 
only  fourteen  years  of  age ;  but 
this  ia  no  evidence  whatever ;  and 
it  is  certain  tliat  ftlary  Boleyn  had 


been  married  to  Williai 
the  year  before. 

*  These  letters  are  too  remark- 
able to  be  passed  over  wiihout 
some  furtlier  notice  than  tliu  text 
admits  of.  The  originals  ore  seven- 
teen in  number,  some  in  Frvnch, 
and  others  in  English,  and  are 
preferred  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
where  they  are  numliei'ed  among 
the  MSS.  as  3731.     They  are  aU 

Srinted  at  length  in  the  Harleian 
[iscellanv,  iii.  47-60,  and  in  vols. 
21  and  22  of  the  Pampliletecr,  in 
which  latter  publication  there  ore 
facsimile  E[iecimens  of  the  writini,' 
and  Rignaturei.  Bishop  Burnet 
saw  them,  and  says,  "  I,  that  knew 
his  hand  well,  taw  clearly  that  they 
mere  no/orgeriei."  [Travels,  LctUjr 
iv.p.37.] 

Lord     Herbert     states    [Henry 
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In  these  he  always  lavishes  the  most  tender  terms   chap 
of  affection  upon  her ;  and  sometimes  writes  in  such  .^^.-^r^^ 
free  language  of  their  longed-for  union  as  shows  *-^'S'? 
that  he  had  then,  at  least,  learned  that  such  Ian-  ,^^"^'t 
guage,  however  gross,  would  not  be  offensive  to  her,  advances 
They  also  supply  evidence  that  neither  warmth  of 
feeUng  nor  warmth  of  expression  were  all  on  one 
side.     Even  in  the  earlier  letters,  and  when  he  is 
addressing  her  as  "mistress  and  friend,"  he  hopes 
that  absence  will  not  diminish  her  affection  for  him, 
and  speaks  of  the  demonstration  of  it  which  she  has 
aheady  made  towards  him.     About  October  1528, 
he  is  assuring  her  that  the  divorce  business  is  going 
on  as  quickly  as  it  can.    "  There  shall  be  no  time  Her  imp»- 
lost,"  he  says  in  one  letter,  and  in  another,  "there  "^"de- 
can  be  no  more  done,  nor  more  diligence  used:"'?^^'^ 
while  in  a  third,  he  rejoices  that  she  has  been 
brought  round  to  a  reasonable  patience,  "  the  sup- 
pressing of  your  inutile  and  vain  thoughts  and  fan- 
tasies with  ^<s>  bridle  of  reason." 

The  replies  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  these  letters  of  the 
King  are  not  known  to  exist,  but  several  letters 
which  she  wrote  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  are  extant,  and 
these  show  how  eager  this  young  lady  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  old  was  for  the  settlement  of  that 
divorce  which  would  enable  her  to  supplant  her  elder 

VIII.,  p.  2Se]  that  the  recovery  were  all  written    (o   her  by  the 

of  these  lettera  was  one  ohject  of  King,  anil  were  not  likely  to  hove 

the  search  made  among  the  lug-  heen  preseri'ed  hy  liim  if  they  hod 

gaye  of  Cardinal  CampeMio  wlien  been  mHiiiied  into  his  lianila. 

)ie  was  eniharking  for  Home  in  Some  pnria  of  the  King^s  lan- 

1B29,  bnt  that  they  had  previously  guage  in  tlief*  letters  are  too  indeli- 

been  sent  to  Borne.     He  ali^o  Knys  cate  to  be  put  into  a  volume  in- 

that  they  had  heen  stolen  from  tended  for  fienenil  n-ading ;  it  can 

the  Kinfi's  cabinet,  but  the  editor  only  be  niiil  that  tJiey  contain  dis- 

of  the  llarleion  Aliscellnny  thinks  tinct  allusions  to  licentious  intcr- 

they  niuat  have  come  from  Anne  couiTe   between  himeclf  and  hi» 

Bofeyn's    cal^et,    as    the    letters  correspondent. 
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FIRST  STEPS  TAKEN 


CHAP   rival  of  twenty  years'  honourable  and  virtuous  stand- 
^^J:^  ,  ing  as  wife  and  Queen.' 

Hitherto  we  have  been  looking  at  thia  question, 
from  what  may  be  said  to  be  the  domestic  point  of 


•  Two  are  in  the  Harleian  Mis- 
cellany, iii.  60.  "  My  Lord,  in  my 
most  humblest  wise  that  my  heart 
can  think,  I  deaire  you  to  pardon 
me  that  I  am  so  bold  to  trouble 
you  with  my  simple  and  rude 
writitig,  esteeming  it  to  proceed 
from  her  that  is  luuch  desLrous  to 
know  that  your  Grace  does  well,  as 
I  perceive  by  this  bearer  that  you 
do.  The  which  1  pray  God  long 
to  continue,  as  I  am  most  bound  to 
pray ;  for  I  do  know  the  great 
pains  and  troubles  that  you  nave 
taken  for  me,  both  day  and  night, 
is  never  like  to  be  recompensed  on 
my  part,  but  alonely  in  loving  you, 
ne»t  unto  the  Kin^s  grace,  above 
all  creatures  living.  And  I  do  not 
doubt  but  the  daily  proofs  of  my 
deeda  shall  manifestly  declare  and 
affirm  my  writing  to  be  true ;  and 
I  do  trust  you  do  think  the  same. 
My  Lord,  1  do  assure  you  I  do  long 
to  licflT  from  you  news  of  the 
Legate  ;  for  I  &o  hope  and  tliey 
come  from  you  tliey  shall  be  verv 
good  ;  and  1  am  sure  you  desire  it 
as  much  as  I,  and  more  and  it  were 
jiossible,  as  I  know  it  is  not :  and 
thus  remaining  in  a  stcdfast  hope, 
I  make  an  end  of  tlits  ktter  written 
with  the  hand  of  her  tliat  is  most 
bound  to  be. 

"(The  writer  of  this  letter  would 
not  cease  till  she  had  caused  me 
likewise  to  set  to  my  hand  ;  de- 
eiiin^j  you,  though  it  be  short,  to 
take  it  in  good  part  I  ensure  you 
there  is  neither  of  us  but  that 
greatly  desireth  to  see  yon,  and 
much  more  joyous  to  hear  that  you 
have  escaped  this  plague  so  well, 
tniflting  tlia  fury  thereof  to  be 

Kwd,  specially  with  them  that 
pctli  good  diet,  08  I  trust  you 


Legate's  arrival  in  France,  causeth 
us  somewhat  to  muse ;  notwith- 
standing we  trust  by  your  dili- 
gence and  vigilancy  (with  the 
assistance  of  Almighty  Ood)  shortly 
to  be  eased  out  of  that  trouble. 
No  more  to  you  at  this  time ;  but 
that  I  pray  God  send  you  as  good 
health  and  prosperity  as  the  writer 
would. 

"  By  your  loving  sovereign  and 
friend,  Henrt  K. 

"Your  humble  servant,  Akne 

BOLEYN." 

"  Mt  Lord,  in  my  most  humble 
wise  that  my  poor  heart  can  think, 
I  do  thank  your  Grace  foryour  kind 
letter,  and  for  your  rich  and  goodly 
present,  the  which  I  shall  never  h« 
able  to  deserve  without  your  help ; 
of  the  which  1  have  hitherto  hiwi 
BO  great  plenty,  that  all  the  days  of 
my  life  1  am  most  bound  oE  all 
creatures,  ne»t  the  King's  grace,  to 
love  and  serve  your  Grace  ;  of  the 
which  I  beseech  you  never  to 
doubt  lliat  ever  X  sludl  vary  from 
this  thoti^'ht  as  long  as  any  Dreath 
is  in  my  liody.  And  as  touching 
your  Grace's  trouble  with  the  sweat, 
I  thank  our  Lord,  that  them  that 
I  desired  and  prated  for  are  scaped, 
and  that  is  the  King  and  yon  ;  not 
doubling  but  that  God  has  pre> 
served  you  both  for  great  causes 
known  aloncIy  of  his  high  wisdom. 
And  as  for  the  coming  of  the 
legale,  I  desire  that  much  ;  and  if 
it  lie  God's  pleasure,  I  pray  him  to 
send  this  nistler  shortly  to  a  good 
end,  and  then  I  tvust,  my  Lonl,  to 
recompense  part  of  youtgreot  pains : 
in  the  which  1  must  nMjuire  you  in 
the  mean  time  to  accept  my  good 
will  in  the  stead  of  the  power,  the 
wliicli  must  proceed  paKly  from 
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view,  but  as  soon  as  the  King  and  Anne  Boleyn  had 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
for  the  attainment  of  their  wish,  the  former  souglit 
the  advice  of  hia  chief  minister  as  to  the  best  means 
of  bringing  about  the  intended  divorce.  "VVolsey 
resolutely  declined  to  give  any  individual  opinion  or 
advice,  and  recommended  the  King  to  give  him  his 
authority  "  to  ask  counsel  of  men  of  ancient  study, 
and  famous  learning,  both  in  the  divine  and  civil 
laws ;"'  and  thxis  we  pass  from  the  more  domestic  to 
the  political  and  national  aspect  of  the  divorce. 

The  first  step  was  taken  by  summoning  some  of  the 
bishops  to  Westminster  that  they  might  hold  a  con- 
sultation on  the  subject.     This  was  done  by  the 


the  It^l- 

%^\  * 
nmrriage 


jrou,  aa  our  Lord  knoweth ;  to 
whom  I  beseech  thee  to  send  you 
long  life,  with  continuance  in 
honour.  Written  with  the  hand  of 
her  tliut  iamoat  iMund  to  b« 

"Your  humble  and  obedient 
servant,  Asne  Boleyx." 

A  thitti  is  in  Fiddiia'  Wolsey, 
Collect  p.  2&6,  as  follows  :— 

"  My  Lord  after  my  most  hum- 
ble recommendations  thia  sludl  be 
to  give  UBto  your  Giiice  aa  I  am 
moat  bound  m^  hundilu  thanks 
for  the  great  pnm  and  travail  that 
vour  Grace  doth  lake  in  studying 
07  your  winiom  and  grcnt  dilij^ence 
how  to  bring  to  pass  honourably 
the  greatest  wealth  that  is  pos- 
sible to  come  to  any  creature  living 
and  in  eiipecial  itmembering  hijw 
wretched  and  unworthy  I  am  in 
comparing  to  his  Hi};hiie!>s.  And 
for  you  I  do  know  myself  never  to 
have  deserved  by  my  deserts  that 
you  should  take  lliis  great  pain  for 
mc  yet  daily  of  vour  goodness  I  do 
perwive  by  all  my  friends  and 
thou-h  that  I  had  not  knowledge 
by  them  the  daily  proof  of  your 
deeds  doUi  declare  yourwortls  and 
writing  toward   me   to  be  tnte. 


Now  good  my  Lonl  your  discretion 
ma^  consider  aa  yet  how  little  it 
iw  in  my  powtr  to  recoil] ]H.'nco 
you,  but  all  only  with  my  good 
will  the  which  I  asaure  yon  that 
after  thia  matter  is  brought  to  [lasa 
—  shall  find  me  aa  I  am.    Bound 


1  the 


\  yoi 


service,  and  then  look  what  thing 
in  this  worid  I  can  ima''ine  to  do 
you  pleasure  in  you  shali  find  me 
the  gladdu:jt  woman  in  the  world 
to  do  it.  And  ne:ct  unto  the  King's 
Grace  of  one  thing  I  make  you 
full  promise  to  be  nst^urcd  to  have 
it,  and  that  is  my  hearty  love,  un- 
fei''ned  during  my  life.  And  being 
fully  deterniined  with  God's  grac« 
never  to  change  this  purpose  I 
miike  on  end  of  thia  my  rude  and 
true  uieaniti"  letter  praying  (lur 
Lord  to  send  you  much  increoae 
of  honour  with  long  life.  Written 
with  the  hand  of  her  that  be- 
seeches your  Grace  to  accept  thia 
letter  as  proceeding  from  one  that 
is  most  liound  to  be,  your  humble 
and  obe<liunt  Fi'n'ant, 

"  Akne  Boletn." 
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128  CONSULTATION  OF  LEARNED  MEN 

CHAP    Cardinal  under  his  authority  as  legate,  and  Caven- 
,.„„_„»^  dish  says  that  all  the  bishops  who  were  learned  in 
A.D.  1517  divinity  or  in  the  civil  law  were  required  to  attend  the 
council.'     "  Then  was  the  matter  of  the  King's  case 
Summons  debated,  reasoned,  argued,  and  consulted  of  from  day 
H^^^    to  "^^y-  *^'i  tii^6  ^  time,"  from  which  it  appears 
to  discuss  tjja^t  there  was  a  prolonged  deliberation :  and  it  also 
appears  to  have  been  in  some  degree  a  public  discus- 
sion, for  he  adds  "  that  it  was  to  the  learned  a  goodly 
hearing."    The  King  is  stated  by  Foxe  and  Lord 
Herbert  to  have  said  in  the  following  year  that  "all 
the  clerks  of  his  kingdom,  except  two,  had  lately 
declared   for  him,"'  and  also  produced  before  the 
legatine  court  an    instrument  in  his  favour,  signed 
and  sealed  by  all  the  bishops  (of  which  mention  will 
be  made  hereafter) ;  but  he  must  have  referred  to 
some  other  assembly  than  that  summoned  by  Wolsey. 
For  Cavendish,  who  is  also  the  authority  for  what 
the  King  said  before  the  legates,  declares  that  no 
But  no      decision  was,  on  tiiis  occasion,  arrived  at.     "  In  the 
gr^en""     conclusion,  as  it  seemed  to  me  and  other,  the  ancient 
fathers  of  both  the  laws,  by  my  small  estimation  at 
their  departure,  departed  with  one  judgement  con- 
trary to  the  principal  expectation.    I  heard  then  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  most  famous  persons  among 

'  la  an  early  Lifu  of  Arcliliiahop 

Cranmer,  of  wliicli  the  MS.  [Harl.,       . ^ 

417,  fol.  90]  was  used  l>y  Fbxe,  it  fully,  with  one  consent,  that  it 

is  said  that  when  tiie  Kin^^'s  doubts  lawful,  with  the  Popes  dispensa- 

amse,  he  "  sent  for  sii  ot  the  best  tion,  so  to  do"  [Nichol's  Narni- 

leanied  men  of  Cambridge,  and  six  tives  of  the  liefomiation,  p.  S19}. 

of  Oxford,  to  debate  tliis  question,  Tliis  may  have  been  done  before 

wliether  it  were  lawful  for  one  the  Bishops  were  called  together, 

brother  to  marry  bis  brotlier'a  wife,  for  it  is  plnin  that  the  decision 

being  known  of  his  brother;   of  would  lead  the  King  to  seek  for 

the  which  twelve  doctors  Cranmer  other  counsel, 

was  appointed  for  one,  but  because  '  Herbert's    Hen.    VIII.,    246. 

he  was  not  tlien  at  Cambridge  there  Foxe,  i  49,  Cattlfj's  EJ. 
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that  sort  report  that  the  King's  case  was  too  obscure    chap 
for  any  learned  man  to  discuss,  the  points  thereof  ..^—v^*^ 
were  so  doubtful  to  have  any  true  understanding  or  *■"■  'S»7 
intelUgence,     And  therefore  they  departed  without 
any  resolution  or  judgement."     This  seems  to  show 
that  the  King  called  one  assembly  after  another  until 
he  obtained  opinions  favourable  to  his  wishes. 

Cavendish  goes  on  to  state  (but  not  now  as  of  his  King  pre- 
own  knowledge  as  one  present)  that  tliis  assembly  of  J^/," 
Bishops  recommended  the  King  to  take  the  opinions  y^"*™' 
of  all  the  universities  in  Christendom,  and  that  com- 
missions were  at  once  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  so. 

The  usual  story  is  that  this  plan  was  su^ested  by  story  of 
Cranmer  in  the  year  1529,  but  although  this  story  in^JXi'^ 
comes  to  us  on  the  authority  of  Cranmer's  secretary, '''" 
Ralph  Morice,  it  was  not  written  down  by  him  until 
many  years  later,  and  he  does  not  say,  as  he  does  of 
some   of  his  anecdotes,  that  he  had  it  from  the 
Archbishop  himself*     It  is  certain  that  this  impor- 
tant suggestion  was  made  to  the  King  in  the  year 
1527,  as  the  following  letter,  written  in  that  year, 
will  show :  * — 

*  This   story  is   "dressed   up,"  mntion,  p.  S40,     Foie'a  romancing 

after  his  fashion,  by  Foxe,  wno  version  of  it  ia  to  be  found  in  voL 

■winds  it  up  with  e,  coarse  expres-  viii.  p.  6,  Cattley's  Ed.      Burnet, 

sion  of  the  King's,  to  the  effect  that  of  conree,  repeats  Foxe. 

if  he  had  known  thia  device  two  '  The  writer  of  it  was  at  the  time 

years  before  he  could  have  Baved  a  monk  of  Sion,  but  was  aftcrwajds 

much  money,  and  rid  himself  of  ftnpointed  the  Regius  Professor  of 

much  disquietnesa.    But  it  is  quite  llebrew  at  Oxford.    The  letter  waa 

clear  that  the  King  did  know  of  sent  to  the  King  by  Pace,  then 

this  device  two  years  before  1529,  Dean  of  SL  Paul's,  accompanied  by 

from  the  letter  of  Wakelietd,  if  not  "  a  book,"  and  also  by  a  manuscript 

from  the  advice  of  the  bishops.  Hebrew  alpliabet,  which  was  to 

"The  original  narrative  of  Morice  enable  Arclibishop  Warham  so  to 

b  still  m  the  Library  of  Corpus  master  the  language  in  a  inonth,aa 

Christi  College,  Cambridge  ndS.  to  see  how  far  the  original  text  of 

133,  f.  4I>!)],  and    is  printed   in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy  a^eed 

Nichol's  Narratives  of  the  Befor-  with  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vul- 
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CHAP        "  Please  it  your  Grace,  I,  as  your  true  and  faithful  subject, 

^'1      ■will,  and  can  defend  your  cause  or  question  in  all  the  univer- 

A.n.  1S17  flities  in  Chriatendoni  a<piinst  all  men,  hy  good  and  sufficient 

Wnkc-       authority  of  tlie  Scripture  of  GcmI,  and  the  words  of  the  be-it 

field'scatly  learned  and  most  excellent  authors  of  the  interpreters  of  the 

of  such  a    Ilclircws,  and  the  Holy  Doctors,  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  in 

course        Christ's  faith:  Humbly  beseeching  your  Grace  to  keep  the  tliinj; 

secret  from  all  persons  living,  both  man  and  woman,  unto  auch 

time  as  I  shall  show  unto  you  the  time  of  publication  thereof,  or 

else  Master  Paice,  signifying  unto  your  Highness  that  it  shall 

make  mucli  for  the  furtherance  of  your  cause,  and  that  otherwise 

I  neither  will  nor  can  do  anything  therein,  for  if  the  people 

should  know  that  I,  which  began  to  defend  the  Queen's  cause, 

not  knowing  that  she  was  carnally  known  "of  Prince  Arthur, 

your  brother,  should  now  write  against  it,  surely  I  sliould  be 

stoned  of  them  to  death,  or  else  have  such  a  slander  and 

obloquy  raised  upon  me  that  I  bad  rather  to  die  a  thousand 

times  or  suffer  it,     I  have  and  will,  in  such  manner,  answer 

to  the  Bishop  of  Koehester's  book  that  1  trust  he  shall  be 

ashamed   to  wade    or  meddle  any  further   in    the    matter. 

The  thing  which  I  am  making  will  be  ingens  volumen,  and  I 

shall  take  no  rest  till  I  have  brought  it,  by  the  grace  of  God, 

who  always  belpeth  the  truth,  to  a  good  and  perfect  end.     I 

have  showed  somewhat  of  ray  book  to  Master  Paice,  and  I 

trust  he  will  confirm  the  same  unto  your  Grace.     No  more  to 

your  Highness  at  this  time,  but  Jesu  preserve  you.     From 

Syon  this  present  morning, 

"By  your  Graces  Faithful 

"  Subject  and  Scholar, 

"  It.  Wakfelde." 

"Whether  Wakefield  or  the  bishops  first  suggested 

this  course  to  the  King,  it  may  be  considered  as 

certain  that  the  idea  of  consulting  the  English  and 

foreign  universities  was  entertained  two  years  earlier 


gate.     On  the  following  day.  Pace      fening  to  the  divorce,  and  dated 
wrote  to  the  King  agnin  on  tl        '     "      ""'         "      '      -■---'■ 
Bul)|pct    Both  leltera  were  pu1 
liahcd    by  Berthelet,  the    Km^ 
printer,  with  other  documenla  r 


wrote  to  the  King  agnin  on  the      1527.     Tlioy  are  also  printed 
Buhjpct    Both  leltera  were  pub-      Kniijlit's  Lite  of  EraBmuR,  App.  p. 
liahcd    by  Berthelet,  the    King's      xiviii  ;  and  by  I.e  Gnuul,  iii.  1. 
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;  CHAP 

than  has  commonly  been  stated,  although  not  im-  "' 
mediately  acted  upon."  And  when  it  is  remembered  a.d.  1517 
that  the  object  in  view  was  that  of  repudiating  the 
authority  of  a  papal  bull,  which  was  looked  upon 
as  the  highest  possible  expression  of  the  Pope's 
authority,  the  delay  in  taking  so  decided  a  step  will 
not  seem  very  surprising. 

But  the  King's  applications  to  the  learned  men  of  The  King 
his  realm,  and  especially  to  those  of  Oxford  and  """^ 
Cambridge,  had  been  anything  but  encouraging,  and 
he  seems  to  have  then  thought  (though  his  mind 
changed  afterwards)  that  there  was  no  probability 
of  getting  such  support  from  those  or  any  other  uni- 
versities as  would  be  a  sufficient  justification  for  his 
setting  aside  the  dispensation  of  Julius  II.,  and  acting 
as  if  his  marriage  with  Catherine  was  null  and  void 
06  inUio.     He  therefore  resolved  to  seek  the  Pope's  and  lom- 
co-operation,  and  request  the  same  authority  which  wiJh'Se* 
had  declared  the  marriage  lawful  with  one  stroke  of  ^'*'* 
the  pen  to  declare  it  unlawful  with  another/     The 
time  seemed  propitious  for  such  an  application  on 

■  There  is  a  reoia/kaljle  pass.tne  quud  Ili%'ina  fratriii  Bui  uterini 
in  the  first  despatch  sent  to  Cos-  uxor  atitta  eititerit,  valulu  et 
nilis,  which  seems  to  bIiow  that  eiilBciens  foret,  necue ;  demumque 
Borne  consultniion  of  foraijtn  as  a  variU  multisiiue  ex  hia  Doc- 
well  as  Englitih  divines  hud  al-  tnribus  asseritur,  <juod  Papa  Don 
reaily  taken  place  when  it  n-as  potest  diapensare  tn  ■^rtiaa  ^rndu 
written,  which  noa  on  December  attinitntis,  tanqunm  ex  jnre  Divino, 
5,  1527.  The  passage  is  this, —  inoraliter,iiatumliterqueprohihito, 
".  .  .  super  qua  re  maturum  Ban-  ac  si  poteet,  umnes  nlBruiant  et 
Dmque  judicium  conauluit  clarin-  consentiutit  qitod  hoc  non  potest, 
simonun  celebemmorumque  Doc-  nisi  ex  urgeiitisiiimia  et  arduia  cau- 
toTuni  aliorumi^ue  coniplurium  in  eis,  tjunles  non  siibfuernnt."  Bnr- 
omni  eruditionis  gencre  ezcellen-  net,  iv.  21,  Pocock's  YA. 
tiorum   viroruin    ac    Prtelatorum,  '  Lord  Herbert  states  that  Wol- 


parlimTheologi)rum,partini  Juris-  .  aey  warned  the  King  there  would 

peritoniin,  tiun  in  suo  Kgno,  (uin  be  a  certainty  of  the  Queen's  ap- 

(J*i  erw(en(ium,  ut  ajierte  vereque  pealing  to  tha   Pone  it  the  cBUso 

cognosceret,  an  diapensatio  antea  were  tried  in  England,  and  vent 

ooDcesaa  pro  se  et  Begina,  ex  eo  againat  her. 
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CHAP   his  part,  for  the  Emperor  (w'lo  must  necessarily  be 
^^_^,,^  looked  on  as  the  chief  opponent  of  it,  on  behalf  of 
A.D.  1517  Catherine,  who  was   his   aunt)  was   engaged  in  a 
strife  with  the  Pope,  which  ended  in  Clement's  capti- 
vity and  a  fearful  slaughter  of  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
Pope  and  Yet,    such   is   the    consciousness   of  vitality  which 
«''wir  ^'  always  upholds  the  Holy  See,  that  even  in  its  hour 
of  greatest  depression  and  weakness  it  can  afford  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  authority  and  independ- 
ence ;  and  the  King  found  that  he  could  not  depend 
upon  so  early  and  complete  a  settlement  of  his  case 
as  he  expected. 

The  first  communication  on  the  subject  between 
Henry  and  the  Pope  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1527,  and  tlie  business  went  on  almost  unceasingly 
from  that  time  for  nearly  six  weary  years  following. 
The  history  of  these  negotiations  is  a  tangled  web  of 
intrigue,  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  and  double  dealing. 
We  may  spare  ourselves  the  more  minute  details, 
and  be  content  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
business  as  it  is  to  be  elucidated  from  State  Papers, 
and  from  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  ac- 
counts which  liave  been  handed  down  to  us. 
Banning  Sir  Gregory  Cassilis,  one  of  the  three  brothers 
go'iations  engaged  in  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  England  and 
"' ^  vii  ^^^7'  being  the  King's  regular  agent  at  the  Roman 
court,  a  special  agent  was  sent  out  between  July 
and  September  of  the  year  1527  to  co-operate 
with  him  on  this  particular  matter.  This  was  the 
King's  secretary.  Dr.  Knight,  an  old  and  infirm 
man,  but  one  in  whom  Henry  seems  to  have  placed 
implicit  confidence.  At  his  arrival  in  Rome,  on 
November  25th,  he  found  that  the  Pope  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Caatle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  company 
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with  a  small  body  of  cardinals,  the  city  having  been   chap 
ta'-.en  and  sacked  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  on  May  ^J^^.^ 
7th  of  that  year.      Although  he  contrived  to  hold  *■•'•  '5*7 
some  immediate  communication  with  the  Pope  by 
letter,  Knight  was  not  able  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  him  until  after  his  escape  from  Eome,  which 
was  effected  on  December  9th.      He  then  followed 
Clement  to  Orvieto,  where  Ca.ssilis  and  himself  had  Amtusu- 
an  audience,  at  which  some  preliminary  discussion  of  h°mat"or- 
the  case  took  place,  the  Pope  appearing  to  be  willing  "'*"* 
to  grant  what  was  requested,  and  writing  to  that 
effect  himself  to  the  King.*  They  also  communicated 
their  business  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State, 
who  seemed  open  to  conviction  when  he  heard  their 
arguments,   accompanied  aa  they  were  by  liberal 
promises  of  a  "competent  reward"  at  the  King's 
hands." 

The  ambassadors  had  been  instructed  to  ask  for  Authority 
two  documents  at  first.     The  one  was  a  commission  I^Jhe'rase 
empowering  Cardinal  Wolaey  or  (in  case  he  should  ^"6" 
be  thought  too  much  interested)  Cardinal  Staphilseus 
to  hear  and  determine  the  cause  as  between  the 
King  and  the  Queen  in  England.     The  other  was 
a  dispensation  by  which  the  King  was  to  be  per- orfor  King 
mitted,  in  case  the  divorce  was  decreed,  to  contract  1",^^ 
another  marriage,  the  children  of  botli   marriages*''^ 
being  declared  legitimate.     The  drafts  of  these  in- 
struments were  sent  out  by  Dr.  Knight,  and  in  that 
of  the    dispensation   there   was  actually  a  clause 
which  authorized  marriage  with  any  lady,  even  in 
the  first  degree  of  affinity,  provided  she  were  not  the 
widow   of  his  brother.     To  sign  these  documents 
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CHAP    would  be  to  make  a  still  worse  enemy  of  the  Em- 

^'^      peror,  and   it  was    by  no  means  certain  that  the 

AD.      lavish  promises  of  support  and  assistance  sent  by 

Henry  were  likely  to  be  fulfilled.      It  was  only, 

therefore,    after    much    persuasion    that   the   Pope 

Pope  signs  agreed  to  do  bo,  and  it  is  evident  that  his  signing 

raents'''"^"  them  wos  considetcd  to  add  nmch  to  his  dangers 

and  difficulties  both  by  himself  and  by  the  King's 

own  agent,  Secretary  Knight.' 

While  the  courier  whom  Knight  despatched  with 

these  important  documents  was  still  on  the  road, 

Gardiner    (afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester)    and 

Fox  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford)  appeared  before 

the  Pope  witli  a  request  for  further  concessions.     No 

confidence  was  felt  as  to  his  ratification  of  any  act 

which  was  not  made  very  binding,  and  he  was  now 

desired  to  grant  another  bull,  by  which  he  should  (1) 

isihcn      declare  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catherine  null 

a^d^r-^fid   void,  provided  certain  questions  of  fact  were 

i^age  with  established   before    the    legates ;    and    (2)    give    a 

solenm  promise  never  to  admit  an  appeal  from  the 

*nd  to  fur- decision  so  pronounced,  nor  to  revoke  the  cause  to 

Wdanyap-  ^^^^  f^j.  investigation  before  himself     This  bull,  of 

iiimseif      which  also  a  draft  had  been  sent  out  ready  prepared 

from  England,  the   Pope  utterly  refused    to  sign. 

Arguments,  persuasions,  and  threats  were  all  used  in 


»  To  Wolsey,  Knijjlit  wrote  on  in  execution  at  tlii«  time  tlie  Pope 

Janunry  let,  tLat  tlie  l'u|ie  "  was  in  utterly  itndoiii',  nnil  ho  lie  Rkit)i 

content  to  put  him.^ell  into eviiienl  liiiust^lf;.  .  .  wlietvfurvheiiutGkiit 

ruin   and   nttcr   undoing "   rnllier  lionour  tiiid  lieallli    wholly    into 

tlian  Ije  thought  un;^rati'lul  \<y  the  your  Hifjliness'  power  and  dlspogi- 

KinK   or   the   Ciinliiinl.      Tu   the  tion."     iiiimet,  iv,  36, 3!),  Pocock's 

King  liiin!^'ir  Kni^^ht  also  wrote  Ed.  EvenwhilethePope wattinSt. 

liis  own  opinion  t!iin.   "But  allieit  Anf;elo,tlie  General  of  tliu  S)Niniah 

thiit  PTerylhin''  is  jinssed  aeciinling  Ohservants  had  l>een  Bcnt  to  re- 

imtoyourHiglinesa'i>leaBurc,Ican-  quire  him  not  to  (jrant  any  buch 

not  Bee,  but  in  case  the  aanie  be  put  rfqnesta. 
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succession.     It  was  shown  how  great  danger  might    chap 
ensue  to  England  if  Henry  should  die  without  a  son  ,_,«^„^ 
to  succeed  him,  and  the  Pope  acknowledged  the     *■»■ 
force  of  this  reasoning,  but  yet  was  not  moved  by  \i 
to  do  that  which  was  requested.     He  was  reminded 
of  the  friendship  which  Henry  had  always  shown  to 
the  Holy  See,  and  of  the  special  service  he  had  done 
by  writing  his  book  against  Luther.     Gardiner  even 
proceeded  to  taunt  the  Pope  in  sarcastic  language  BoW  hn- 
while  in  the  midst  of  his  cardinals.     "  If  the  King's  ^,^'j^ 
Majesty   and   the   nobility   of   England,"   he   said,  ^'""* 
'•  being  persuaded  of  your  good  will  to  answer,  if  you 
can  do  so,  shall  be  brought  to  doubt  your  ability, 
they  will  be  forced  to  a  harder  conclusion  respecting 
the  See,  namely,  that  God  has  taken  from  it  the  key 
of  knowledge.     And  they  will  begin  to  give  better 
ear  to  that  opinion  of  some  persona  to  which  they 
have  as  yet  refused  to  listen,  that  those  papal  laws, 
which  neither  the  Pope  himself  nor  his  council  can 
interpret,  deserve  only  to  be  committed  to  the  flames." 
But  neither  argument,  persuasion,  nor  threat  could  But  ihe 
move  the  Pope  to  commit  himself  so  entirely  as  he  noi^li'-'' 
would  have  done  by  signing  this  instrument ;  and  it ""' 
may  be  hoped  that  he  was  prevent^ed  from  doing  so 
as  much  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  determination  not 
to  prejudge  the  cause,  as  by  fear  that  ruin  would 
follow  an  act  so  hostile  to  the  Queen,  and  therefore 
to   her  nephew  the    Emperor.     But   it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Clement  also  desired,  if  possible,  to  let 
the  case  settle  itself;  or  at  least  to  prevent  it  from 
coming  immediately  before  himself  as  the  judge  of 
ultimate  appeal  for  Christendom.      He  even  sug-  and  faiu 
gested  that  Henry  should  marry  a  second  wife,  if  his  ihe  pre" 
conscience  would  permit  him  so  to  do,  and  then  let  """^  ''""* 
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CHAP    the  cause  be  brought  before  Wolsey,  that  he  might 
^^i,,^,,.,^ give  sentence  upon  it  in  his  ordinary  jurisdiction  as 
K  u.  1528  legate  a   latere.      But  be  felt  that  a  dangerous 
chapter  of  events  had  opened.    "  It  would  be  for  the 
weaith  of  Christendom,"  he  said  to  Gardiner,  "  if  the 
Queen  were  in   her   grave,    ....    like   as  the 
Emperor  baa    destroyed   the    temporalities   of  the 
Church,  so  shall  she  be  the  destruction  of  the  spiritu- 
alities."   And  it  is  not  surprising  that  be  should 
wish  to  commit  himself  as  little  as  possible  with 
respect  to  that  future  of  which  be  took  so  gloomy  a 
view. 
Wolsey         The  end  of  these,  and  of  other  similar  embassies 
peggio  Bp-  for  the  present,  was  the  appointment  of  Wolsey  and 
i^ates  to    Campe^io  as  legates  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  the 
^^t'     cause  in  England.     The  Pope  had  at  first  offered  to 
join  the  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  or  any  other 
English  bishop,  in  commission  with  Wolsey,  and  a 
bull  was  signed  on  April  13, 1528,  to  this  effect,'  but 
it  seems   to   liave  been    thought   that   no    English 
bishop  was  to  be  trusted.     Cardinal  Campeggio  was 
old,  miserably  infirm  with  the  gout,  and  in  charge  at 
Rome  during  the  Pope's  absence.     But  five  of  the 
Cardinals  were  detained  as  hostages  by  the  Emperor, 
others  had  gone  to  their  cures,  disgusted  with  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and  only  five  remained  with 
the  Pope  at  Orvieto  to  assist  him  with  their  counsel, 
and  to  conduct  official  business.     There  was,  besides 
Reasons     this  necessity,  a  fitness  in  the  choice  of  Campeggio, 
lion""     for  he  had  already  been  in  England,  and  was  thus 
Campq;.    jggg  ^jf  ^  straugcr  than  any  other  cardinal  would  have 
been ;  and  be  was  also,  nominally,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. 
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The   Italian  legate  received  his  commission  on    chap 
June  8,  1528,  but  either  owing  to  Lis  infirmities  or  ^_^;^^ 
to  intentional  delays  he  did  not  reach  England  until  *-o-  >5a8 
October  Ist.    A  public  reception  was  intended,  but  he 
declined  the  honour  on  account  of  his  gout,  notHcde. 
perhaps  without  accompanying  recollections  of  thepilbucrt. 
broken  coffers,  whoso  emptiness  had  excited  so  much  ^'p'""" 
merriment  among  the  spectators  on  hia  former  state 
passage  through  the  streets  of  London.     He  went 
quietly  to  a  house  of  Wolsey's,  Bath  Place,  outside 
Temple  Bar,  and  after  a  few  days'  rest  proceeded  in 
company  with  his  brother  legate  to  present  himself  to 
the  King,  and  afterwards  to  the  Queen,  in  his  official 
capacity.     The  interview  with  the  K,ing  was  of  a 
formal  and  complimentary  character,  Latin  speeches 
being  made  by  the  secretary  to  the  legates  and  by 
Fox,  then  King's  almoner,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Hereford,*  the  latter  urging  in  the  King's  favour  Hm  audi- 
what  he  was  never  tired  of  having  proclaimed,  the  ^e  sfnE 
great  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Holy  See.    At 
a  private  audience  which  followed,  Campeggio  gave 
Henrj-  to  understand  that  the  Pope  had  every  wish 
to  see  the  course  of  events  follow  in  the  direction  of 
the  King's  intentions  and  inclination.     It  may  bo 
doubted,  however,  whether  either  side  believed  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  other :  the  King  was  trying  to  Neither 
entrap  the  Pope,  that  he  might  get  his  own  way,  and  ^4^ 
the  Pope  was  trj^ng  to  deceive  the  King,  that  he 
might  secure  safety  out  of  procrastination, 

'  It  ifl  singular  how  Binall  a  space  world, — "  The  gnrest  way  to  peace 

in  hietory  13  occupied  by  Edward  is  aconalantpreiiarediicsaforwar." 

Fox,  and  tet  how  great  a  man  he  Both  uiuvetBitius  are  indebted  to 

seeniB  to  nave  been.     One  of  hi^  hiiu,  for  he  iuDuenL-eit  much   the 

lumy  sententious  eayings  has  be-  foundalion  of  Christ  Churcti  aiul  of 

come  very  familiar  to  the  modern  King's  Collie, 
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CHAP       At  the  audience  which  was  granted  to  tho  legates 
___^J3.,^by  the  Queen,  they  evidently  endeavoured,  probably 
AD.  isi8  according  to  their  instructions,  to  compromiae  the 
i,^ates     niatter  between  her  and  the  King.     It  had  been 
^"*7tb  '•■''■^^y  suggested  by  the  latter,  in  a  despatch  to  hia 
Queen       ambassadors  at  Rome,*  that  the  King  and  Queen 
should  each  take  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  that  when 
the  latter  was  thus  effectually  disposed  of,  the  former 
should  be  absolved  from  his  vow  by  the  Pope.    It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  second  part  of  this  proposition 
was  not  known  to  Campeggio  when  he  suggested  to 
her  that  she  should  solve  the  difficulty  in  which  they 
were  all  placed,  and  restore  peace  to  Christendom  by 
King'ssug.  "  entering  into  religion  ;"  that  is,  retiring  into  a  con- 
KHlhgthe^'fii^*'  under  the  obligations  of  "religio  laxa," -which. 
business    would  Only  restrict  her  to  residence  and  perpetual 
widowhood.     Tlie  Queen's  duty  to  herself  as  a  wife, 
and  to  her  child  as  a  mother,  required  that  she 
should  decline  acceding  to  this  request,  and  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  she  did  so  in  language  similar 
in  substance  to  that  which  she  used  before  the  legates, 
associating  with  her  refusal  a  denial  of  their  juris- 
diction and  authority  over  her.* 
The  pro-       The  King  now  thought  fit  to  state  his  case  before 
Remade  the  natloD  at  large  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
public       gjj  ^j^^.  ijgj  taken  place  hitherto  was  of  at  least  a 
private   character,  while  some  of  the  transactions 
were  conducted  with  scrupulous  aecrecy.     But  on 
November  8,  1528,  a  lai^e  number  of  nobility  and 
gentlemen — ^perhaps  members  of  the  Privy  Council, 

«  state  Papere,  vii.  136,  Bpolten  at  the  firat  silting  of  the 

•  This  inference  may  be  drawn  court,  and   Hidl  that  it  preceded 

from  the   fact   that   of  the   early  the   opening   of   the   commission, 

historians  who  report  her  speech,  The  two  accounts  are  recoucileable 

Cavendish  and  Stow  say  it  was  as  above. 
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with  the  IJord  Mayor — were  assembled  at  his  Black-    chap 
friars  palace  of  Bridewell,  and  the  King  disclosed  his      *" 
purpose  to  them  in  a  speech  which  the  chronicler  a-d.  1528 
Hall  reports  iii  words  that   are  probably  in  the 
main  authentic : — 

"Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  subjects,  both  you  of  the  xheKing'* 
nobility,  ami  you  of  the  meaner  sort,  it  is  not  unknown  to  you  sp«c*> « 
how  that  we,  both  by  God's  provision,  and  true  and  lawful 
inheritance,  have  reigned  over  this  realm  of  England  almost 
the  term  of  twenty  years,  during  which  time  we  have  so 
ordered  us,  thanked  be  God,  tliat  no  outward  enemy  hath 
oppressed  you,  nor  taken  anylhinij  from  us;  nor  we  have 
invaded  no  realm  but  we  have  had  victory  and  honour;  ao 
that  we  think  that  you,  nor  none  of  your  predecessors,  ever 
lived  more  quietly,  more  wealthy,  nor  in  more  estimation, 
under  any  0%  our  noble  progenitors.  But  wlien  we  remember 
our  mortality,  and  that  we  must  die,  then  we  tliink  that  all 
our  doings  in  our  lifetime  are  clearly  defaced,  and  worthy  of 
no  memory,  if  we  leave  you  in  trouble  at  the  time  of  our 
death.  For  if  our  true  heir  be  not  known  at  the  time  of  our 
death,  see  what  mischief  and  trouble  shall  succeed  to  you  and 
your  children ;  the  experience  thereof  some  of  you  have  seen, 
after  the  death  of  our  noble  grandfather,  King  Edward  IV.,  and 
some  have  heard  what  mischief  and  manslaughter  coutinuod  in 
this  realm  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  by  the 
which  dissension  this  realm  was  like  to  have  been  clearly  des- 
troyed. And  though  it  has  pleased  Almiglity  God  to  send  us  a 
fair  daughter,  of  a  noble  woman  and  me  begotten,  to  our  great 
comfort  and  joy,  yet  it  hath  been  told  us  by  divers  great  clerks, 
that  neither  she  is  our  lawful  daughter  nor  her  mother  oiu* 
lawful  wife,  hut  that  we  live  together  abominably  and  detest- 
ably in  open  adultery ;  insomuch  that,  when  our  ambassage 
was  last  in  France,  and  motion  was  made  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  should  inaiTy  our  said  daughter,  one  of  the  chief 
counsellors  to  the  French  King  said,  it  were  well  done  to 
know  whether  she  be  the  King  of  England's  lawful  daughter 
or  not :  for  well  known  it  is  that  he  begat  her  on  his  brother's 
wife,  which  is  directly  against  God's  law  and  his  precept. 
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CHAP  Think  you,  my  lords,  that  these  worcla  touch  not  my  body  and 
•II  soul  ?  Think  you  that  tliese  doinga  do  not  daily  and  hourly 
*.D.  1518  liouble  my  conscience  and  vex  my  spirits  %  Yes,  we  doubt 
not  but,  and  if  it  were  your  own  cause,  every  man  would  seek 
remedy,  when  the  peril  of  your  soul  and  the  loss  of  your 
inheritance  is  openly  laid  to  you.  For  this  only  cause,  I 
protest  before  God,  and  in  the  word  of  a  prince,  I  have  asked 
counsel  of  the  greatest  clerks  in  Christendom;  and  for  this 
cause  I  have  sent  for  this  legate,  as  a  man  indifferent,  only  to 
know  the  truth,  and  to  settle  my  conscience,  and  for  none 
other  cause,  as  God  can  judge.  And  as  touching  the  Queen, 
if  it  be  adjudged  by  the  law  of  God  that  she  i8  my  lawful 
wife,  there  was  never  thing  more  pleasant  nor  more  acceptable 
to  me  in  my  life,  botli  for  the  dischai^e  and  clearing  of  my 
conscience,  as  also  for  the  good  qualities  and  conditions,  the 
which  I  know  to  be  in  her.  For  I  assure  you  all  that,  beside 
her  noble  parentage,  of  the  which  she  is  descended,  as  you  all 
know,  she  is  a  woman  of  most  gentleness,  of  most  humihty, 
and  buxomness,  yea,  and  of  all  good  qualities  appertaining  to 
nobility ;  slie  is  without  comparison,  as  I,  these  twenty  years 
almost,  have  had  the  true  experiment;  so  that,  if  I  were  to 
marry  again,  if  the  marriage  might  be  good,  T  would  surely 
choose  her  above  all  other  women.  But  if  it  be  determined 
by  judgment  that  our  marriage  was  ngninst  God's  law,  and 
clearly  void,  then  I  shall  not  only  sorrow  the  departing  from 
so  good  a  lady  and  loving  companion,  but  much  more  lament 
and  bewail  my  unfortunate  chance,  that  I  have  so  long  lived 
in  adultery,  to  God's  great  displeasure,  and  have  no  true  heir 
of  my  body  to  inherit  this  realm.  These  be  the  sores  that 
vex  my  mind,  these  be  the  pangs  that  trouble  my  conscience, 
and  for  these  griefs  I  seek  a  remedy.  Therefore  I  require  of 
you  all,  as  our  trust  and  confidence  is  in  you,  to  declare  to 
our  subjects  our  mind  and  intent,  according  to  our  true  mean- 
ing, and  desire  them  to  pray  with  us  that  the  very  truth  may 
1)6  known  for  the  discharge  of  our  conscience  and  saving  of 
our  aoul ;  and  for  the  declaration  hereof  I  have  assembled  you 
together,  and  now  you  may  depart."' 

•  IlaU'u  Uunry  VIII.,  foL  160,  j).  754,  Ed.  1809. 
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After  this  public  declaration  of  the  King's  mind,    chap 
there  was  a  delay  of  about  six  months  before  the  ^„.^.,^ 
court  of  the  legates  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of    ^^ 
hearing  the  cause.     Some  little  time  would  no  doubt 
be  occupied  in  arranging  the  order  of  proceeding, 
and  in  giving  instructions  to  the  counsel  on  both 
sides  ;  but  the  substantial  cause  of  the  delay  appears 
"to  have  lain  in   further   negotiations   between  the 
King  and  the  Pope,'     The  King's  representatives  Aiicmptto 
at  Rome  were  directed  to  apply  for  a  license  to  the  ^Ihohty* 
legates,  to  exhibit  their  commission  before  the  Lords  ''^  '^^'" 
of  the  Privy    Council ;    au   attempt  was   made    to 
obtain   more    complete   powers  for  the  legates,  so 
that  their  decision  should  be  final ;  and  the  Pope 
was  again  sounded  as  to  the  possibility  of  shelving 
the  whole  business  by  permitting  Henry  to  have  Schemefoi 
two  wives  at  the  same  time,  which  would  render  itsdii  ^f 
unnecessary  to  declare  the  marriage  with  Catherine  *'*'*" "" 
unlawful. 

During  this  interval  Wolsey  seems  to  have  grown 
more  and  more  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  crisis, 
and  to  have  foreseen  that  it  could  hardly  end  other- 
wise than  in  a  renunciation,  more  or  less,  of  the  Wotsey 
Pope's  jurisdiction  in  England.     In  the  despatch  ^i„g* 
which  recalled  Gardiner  he  bids  him  set  this  strongly  ""^ 
before  the  Pope,  in  reference  to  a  report  that  he 
was  about  (at  the  request  of  the  Emperor)  to  undo 
all  that  he  had  done  : — 

"  Ye  shall  tlierefore,"  he  says,  "  look  sulstintially  by  all 
politick  means  to  withstand, that  no  such  thing  be  granted; 
assuring  tlie  Pope  and  all  the  Cardinals,  and  such  others  as 

'  And  in  waiting  for  tlie  reliun  vins,"  writes  Wolsev,  "  the  King's 

of  Qardiner,  who  was  to  appear  for  H^linL-?s  would  hove  entered  into 

the  King.     "  For  if  it  had  not  been  process  here  before  thi<  Wliilsun- 

for  the  absence  of  you,  Mr.  bte-  tide."  Bninet,iv.9.5;  Pwock'gRd. 
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CHAP    ^^^^  respect  to  the  weal  of  the  See  Apostolick,  that  if  he 

III      should  do  such  an  high  injury  to  the  King  and  his  Hcalm,  and 

^^|^['"J7^  an  act  so  contumelious  to  ua  his  Legates,  and  so  contrarious 

to  his  Faith  and  Promise,  he  should  thereby  not  fail  so  highly 

to  irritate  the  King  and  all  the  Nobles  of  tliis  Kealm,  that 

Danger  of  Undoubtedly  they  should  decline  from  the  obedience  of  the  See 

caHing'the  Apostolick,  and  consequently  all  otiier  Eealms  should  do  the 

cause  to     Bemblable,  forasmuch  as  they  should  find  in  the  Head  of  the 

"""^        same,  neither  justness,  uprightness,  nor  truth;  and  this  shall 

be  necessary,  as  the  case  shall  require,  well  to  be  inculked 

and  put  in  his  head,  to  the  intent  his  Holiness  by  the  same 

may  he  preserved  from  granting,  passing,  or  condescending  to 

any  such  thing."* 

About  the  same  time,  also  (April  6th),  the  King 
himself  wrote  to  his  ambassadors,  urging  them  to 
use  all  means  possible  to  prevent  the  Pope  from 
revoking  the  cause  from  the  legates'  court  in  Eng- 
land to  his  own  in  Rome,  which  it  was  now  strongly- 
suspected  was  his  Holiness'  intention ;  and  that 
they  did  not  measure  their  language  too  nicely  in 
acting  on  the  King's  instructions  is  shown  by  Dr. 
Benet's  graphic  description  of  the  Pope's  demeanour 
on  the  occasion  : — 

"  To   this   his    Holiness   most   hca\'ily,  and   with  tears, 
answered   and  said,   Tliat  now  he  saw  the   destruction   of 
Christendom,  and  lamented  that  his  fortune  was  such  to  live 
to  this  day,  and  not  to  b§  able  to  remedy  it  (saying  these 
The  Pope  worda),  for  God  is  my  judge,  I  would  do  as  gladly  for  the 
Ki'i^^nd    ■'^^"S"  ^  ^  would  for  my  self;  and  to  that  I  knowledge  ray 
Emperor    Self  most  bounden,  but  in  this  case  I  cannot  satisfie  his  de- 
sire, but  that  I  should  do  manifestly  against  justice  to  the 
charge  of  my  conscience,  to  my  rebuke,  and  to  the  dishonour 
of  the  See  Apostolick;  affirming,  that  his  counsel  shews  him, 
that  seeing  the  Ctesarians  have  a  mandate  or  proxy  of  the 
Queen,  to  ask  the  advocation  in  her  name,  he  cannot  of  justice 
'  Bumet,  iv.  110,  Pocock'a  E 1. 
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deny  it,  and  tlte  whole  aignatiire  be  in  that  same  opinion ;  so    CHAP 
that  though  he  would  moat  gladly  do  tliat  thing  that  might  ,^^i?^I^^ 
be  to  tlie  King's  pleasure;  yet  he  cannot  do  it,  seeing  thatx-o.  1529 
signature  would  be  against  him  whensoever  the  supplication 
should  be  up  there :  and  so  being  late,  we  took  our  leave  of 
his  Holiness,  and  departed,  seeing  that  we  could  obtain  no- 
thing of  the  Pope  for  stopping  the  advocation.""  .  .  . 

During  all  these  proceedings  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  official  commuuication  between   the 
Emperor  and  the  King  on  tlie  great  subject  in  which  First  com- 
the  honour  of  each  was  so  much  concerned.     But  "on '^ 
Ghinucci,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Dr.  Lee,  wlio  "'^"^ons 
were  the  King's  ambasssdors  to  the  court  of  Charles,  ">  ">s  Em- 
communicated  with  the  latter  respecting  it  on  April 
5,  1529.     There  could  only  be  one  reply,  and  that 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Emperor  regretted  very 
much  the  course  Henry  was  taking,  and  that  he 
would  defend  the  Queen's  cause.    He  also  suggested 
a  reference  to  the  Pope,  or  to  a  General  Council. 
This  was  followed  up  by  a  formal  protest  on  his  His  recep- 
part  against  any  proceedings  being  taken  in  Eng- 
land.    To  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  he  would  scarcely 
listen,  rightly  considering  it  an  insult  to  the  Queen 
that  Anne  Boleyn's  father  should  have  been  sent 
on  such  an  errand.      But  the  Emperor  damaged 
Catherine's  cause,  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  peo- 

•  Dr.  Bcnel'3  letter  to  Wolsi-y.  (locrnnunta  were  conceiled  nfter 
Burnet,  iv.  12:),  Pocnck'a  Ed.  The  niui;)i  hrsitntion,  at  the  urgont  re- 
letter  is  duted  July  9th  ;  tlie  ilelnr  quest  nf  WoUey,  and  arc  said  to 
hAviii}{  been  caused  liy  the  Pi>[>e3  have  heeii  in  thi^  fcinn  transmitted 
iilnes.-^  Notwithstanding  all  the«e  fmm  En;;lund.  But  thef  were  not 
teara  and  proteatationa,  it  seems  to  intrue  eil  to  Wiilsej's  hands.  Tliey 
be  a  fact,  that  the  Pojie  had  sent  were  to  be  rend  to  the  Kin^,  and 
by  Campeggio  a  "decretal  bull,"  then  deBtroved.  The  Kinjr  said 
in  which  all  that  Henry  desired  they  were  shown  to  him,  and  then 
was  ^ntcd,  and  also  a  written  "embezzled  by  the  mid  canlinala." 
promise  that  be  would  not  avo-  If  the  bull  did  really  ever  eiist  it 
cate  the  cause  to  Borne,  or  reviTse  was  probably  destroyed,  as  no  trace 
tiM  decision  of  the  legate*.    These  of  it  tt 
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CHAP    pie,  by  trying  to  stir  up  rebellion,     Wolsey  had 

^^,_,,,»^  information  that  he  had  said,  "  before  the  winter 

A-D.  1519  yf2^  over,  he  would  flinp;  Henry  from  his  throne  by 

iiisTooiish  means  of  his  own  subjects :"  a  foolish  boast  which 

^        Wolsey  took  care  to  make  public;  and  to  which 

the  reply  was  that  it  had  lost  the  Emperor  100,000 

English  hearts. 

It  was  found  at  length  that  the  critical  moment 

could  not  be  postponed  any  longer.     On  May  31, 

152!),  letters  patent  were  issued  under  the  great  seal, 

Royal  li-    giving  the  legates  permission  to  carry  out  tlie  Pope's 

f^iralo  commission  :  for  so  jealously  were  the  rights  of  the 

""^  Crown  always  guarded  that  even  in  a  case  like  this, 

where  the  King  and  Queen  were  the  persons  between 

whom  the  cause  was  to  be  tried,  the  Pope's  authority 

could  not  be  set  in  motion  without  express  license 

from   the   King.      This  being  given,   the   legates 

opened  their  court  pro  formd  on  t!ie  same  day  in 

Thrircouri  the   great   hall,    or  "  parliament  chamber,"  of  the 

Black  Friars'  Pa'ace,  and  having  issued  citations 

to  the  royal  plaintiff  and  defendant  for  each  to  enter 

an  appearance  on  the  18th  of  June,  they  adjourned 

the  court  to  that  day.      When   the   day  arrived 

formal  appearances  were  put  in  by  the  proctors  of 

the    King  and    Queen,  some   preliminary  business 

was  transacted,  and  the  court  again  adjourned  to 

the  21st,  when  more  important  eveots  took  place. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  that  eventful  day  we  have 
an  account  handed  down  to  us  by  two  eye-witnesses, 
the  one  being  the  King  himself,  and  the  other 
Cavendish,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  who  seems  never  to  have  attended  his 
master  anywhere  without  casting  a  shrewd  eye  over 
the  scene,  and  listening  with  all  his  ears. 
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"  Now,  I  will  set  you  out,"  he  says,  "  the  manner  of  the  CHAP 
said  court.  First,  there  was  a  court  planted  with  tables  and  "^ 
benches  in  manner  of  a  consistory,  one  seat  raised  higher  A.n.  1529 
(for  the  judges  to  sit  in)  than  the  others  were.  Then  in  the 
midst  of  the  said  judges,  aloft  above  tliem  three  degrees  high, 
was  a  cloth  of  estate  hanged,  with  a  chair  royal  under  the 
same,  wherein  sat  the  King ;  and  beside  him,  some  distance 
from  him,  sat  the  Queen,  And  under  the  judges'  feet  sat  the 
scribes,  and  other  necessary  officers  for  the  execution  of  the 
process,  and  other  things  appertaining  to  such  a  court.  The 
chief  scribe  was  Dr.  Stevens,  afterward  Bishop  of  Winchester,' 
and  the  apparitor,  who  was  called  Doctor  of  tlie  Court,  was 
one  Cooke,  commonly  called  Cooke  of  Winchester,  Tlien 
before  the  King  and  the  judges,  within  the  court,  sat  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Warham,  and  all  the  other 
bishops.  Then  stood,  at  both  ends  within,  the  counsellors 
learned  in  the  spiritual  laws,  as  well  the  King's  as  the 
Queen's.  The  Doctors  of  Law  for  the  King  was  Doctor 
Sampson,  that  was  after  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Doctor 
Bell,  which  was  after  Bishop  of  Worcester,  with  divers  other ; 
and  procurators  in  the  same  law,  on  that  side,  was  Doctor 
Peter,  who  was  after  chief  secretary,  and  Doctor  Trcgonwell, 
with  divers  others.  Now,  on  the  other  side,  there  was  a 
counsel  for  the  Queen  standing  there ;  that  is  to  say.  Doctor 
Fislier,  Bishop  of  Kochester,  and  Doctor  Standish,  Bishop  of 
Saint  Asaph,  in  Wales,  two  notable  divines,  and  in  especial 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  a  very  godly  man,  for  whose  death 
many  noble  clerks  and  good  men  lamented,  who  lost  his  head 
for  this  cause,  ere  it  was  ended,  on  Tower  HilL  There  was 
also  another  ancient  doctor,  called  Doctor  Ridley,  a  very 
small  person  of  stature,  but  surely  a  great  and  an  excellent 
clerk  in  divinity,'    Thus  was  the  court  ordered  and  fumislied." 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  sight  to  witness,  this  Henry  an- 
of  a  great  sovereign  submitting  his  cause  to  an  alien  name"  ** 

'  Stephen  Gardiner,  catc,  and  at  his  expense,  at  thiee 

*  The  learned  man  bo  quaintly  universiiit'i>.    He  was  a  pious  and 

described    was    uncle    to    Binliop  learned    innn,    and    consequently 

Kidley,  who  was  educated  by  his  reviled  by  the  Puritaus. 
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CHAP  judge,  and  when  t!ie  crier  called  "  King  Henry  of 

^_J.^^  England,   come  into   court,"  answering  "  here "  in 

A.D.  1529  recognition  of  a  human  judge  higher  than  himself: 

and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  to  serve  hia  own  ends 

the  King  was  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  of 

Caiherine  England.      When  the    Queen   was   called   by  the 

riier"w  her  crier  in  the  same  manner,  she  returned  no  answer, 

■"""        but  rising  from  her  distant  seat,  she  walked  round 

the  court  to  the  front  of  the  King's  throne,  knelt 

down,  "  and  said  in  effect  these  words,  in  broken 

English,  as  here  followeth  :" — 

butappeali  "  Sir,"  quoth  she,  "  I  beseech  you  to  do  me  justice  and 
tatlicKing  right,  and  take  some  pity  upon  me,  for  I  am  a  poor  woman 
and  a  stranger,  bom  out  of  you  dominion,  having  here  no 
indifferent  counsel  and  less  assurance  of  friendship.  Alas, 
Sir,  what  have  I  offended  you,  or  wliat  occasion  of  displeasure 
liave  I  shewed  you  intending  thus  to  put  me  from  you  after 
this  sort  ?  I  take  God  to  my  judge,  I  liave  been  to  you  a  true 
and  an  humble  wife,  ever  conformable  to  your  will  and 
pleasure,  that  never  constrained  or  gainsaid  any  thing 
tliercof,  and  being  always  contented  with  all  things  wherein 
you  bad  any  dciiglit  or  dalliance,  whether  it  were  little  or 
much,  without  grudge  or  countenance  of  discontent  or  dis- 
pleasura  I  loved  for  your  sake  dl  men  whom  you  loved, 
whetlier  I  had  cause  or  no  cause ;  or  whether  they  were  my 
friends  or  enemies.  I  have  been  your  wife  this  twenty  years 
or  more  and  ye  liave  had  by  me  divers  children. 
ilecla«»  "And  when  ye  had  nie  at  the  first,  I  take  God  to  my 
lierriglit  to  judge,  that  I  was  a  very  maid ;  and  whether  it  be  true  or  no, 
I  put  it  to  your  conscience.  If  there  be  any  just  cause  that 
you  can  allege  against  me,  either  of  dishonesty  or  other  matter 
lawful  to  put  me  from  you,  I  am  content  to  depart  to  my 
shame  and  rebuke ;  and  if  there  be  none,  then  I  pray  you  let 
me  have  justice  at  your  hands.  The  king  your  father  was  in 
his  time  of  such  an  excellent  wit,  that  he  was  accounted 
among  all  men  for  his  wisdom  to  be  a  second  Solomon,     And 
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the  King  of  Spain,  my  father  Feniinand,  was  reckoned  to  te    CHAP 
one  of  the  wisest  princes  tiiat  reigned  in  Spain,  many  years       '■'^ 
before  his  days:  and  so  tliey  were  both  wise  men  and  noble  a.d.  1529 
kings.     It  is  not  tlicrcfore  to  be   doubted,  but  tliat  they  liad 
gathered  together  as  wise  counsellors  unto  them  of  every 
realm,  as  to  their  wisdoms  they  thought  meet.     And  as  mo 
seemeth,  there  were  in  those  days  aa  wise  and  well  learned 
men  in  both  realms  as  be  now  at  this  day,  who  thought  the 
marriage  between  you  and  me  good  and  lawful     Therufore  it 
is  a  wonder  to  hear  what  new  inventions  are  now  invented  and  refuses 
[^DSt  me,  that  never  inteuded  but  honesty.     And  now  to'^J^H^^^"^ 
cause  me  to  stand  to  the  order  and  judgment  of  this  court,  it  trial  of  the 
should,  as  seemeth  me,  do  me  much  wrong,  for  ye  may  con-  '^'^ 
dcmn  me  for  lack  of  answer,  having  no  counsel  but  such  as 
you  have  assigned  me ;  ye  must  consider  that  they  cannot  be 
indifferent  on  my  pavt,  when  they  Ite  your  own  subjects,  and 
such  as  ye  have  taken  and  chosen  out  of  your  own  counsel, 
whereunto  they  are  privy,  and  dare  not  disclose  your  will  and 
intont. 

"  Therefore  I  humbly  desire  you,  in  the  way  of  charity  to 
spare  mc,  until  I  may  know  what  counsel  and  advice  my 
friends  in  Spain  will  advise  me  to  take.  And  if  you  will  not, 
then  your  pleasure  be  fulfilled."' 

All  chivalry  must  have  died  out  of  the  men  of  that 
day  if  they  could  listen  to  the  "broken  English"  of 
this  poor,  persecuted,  virtuous,  and  highspirited  wife 
without  being  moved.  Siie  herself  was  animated  by 
a  consciousness  of  right,  and  a  proud  CastiUan  spirit, 
which  made  her  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  As  Catherine 
soon  as  she  had  ended  her  speech,  she  bowed  a  low  1^^  **" 
courtesy  to  tiie  King,  and  while  the  spectators  were 
watching  her,  supposing  she  would  return  to  her  seat, 
she  took  the  arm  of  her  one  attendant,  a  Mr.  Griffith, 
and  went  straight  out  of  tlte  court.  Observing  what 
she  inteuded  to  do,  the  King  commanded  her  to  be 

'  CnveniliBh  in  Wonlsw.  Ecol.  Biog.,  i.  421. 
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CHAP    called  ag^n  by  the  crier,  who  called  once  and  again. 

^^..-^-^^ "  Catherine,  Queen  of  England,  come  into  court." 

'■■>■  15*9  On  this,  her  attendant  said  to  her,  "  Madam,  you  are 

called  again."     "On,  on,"  said  the  Queen,  "it  makes 

ot  recc^-  no  matter,  this  is  no  impartial  court  for  me,  therefore 

whoriiy    I  ^^^  °o^  tarry.     Go  on  your  way."     And  so  her 

womanly  dignity  made   her   even  greater   than   a 

queen. 

Such  brave  resolution,  straightforwardness,  and 
modest  self-assertion,  probably  did  touch  some  ol 
those  who  were  present  to  the  quick,  for  the  King 
thought  it  expedient  to  make  a  sort  of  apology  for 
his  conduct  towards  her,  "  Forasmuch  as  the  Queen 
is  gone,"  he  said,  "  I  will,  in  her  absence,  declare 
unto  you  all  that  she  hath  been  to  me  as  true,  as 
obedient,  and  as  conformable  a  wife  aa  I  could  wish 
[enry  Or  desiro.  Shs  hath  all  the  virtuous  qualities  that 
roud  of  ought  to  be  in  a  woman  of  her  dignity,  or  in  any 
er  bear,  other  of  baser  estate.  She  is  also  a  noble  woman 
born,  her  conditions  will  well  declare  the  same."  For 
the  moment  he  seems  even  proud  of  her,  but  it  was 
not  the  sort  of  pride  that  could  contend  successfully 
against  the  showy  charms  that  had  now  so  long 
enchanted  him,  and  he  went  on  ruthlessly  in  the 
course  he  liad  marked  out  for  her  and  for  himself.* 

*  Henry's  own  account  of  the  performed,  and  all  rciiuisite  solum- 

transoutionsof  this  day  is  contained  uitius   accomplished  :    At   wliiuh 

in  s  letter  to  bia  ambassadors  at  time  the  ijiicon  tru.'ting  more  in 

Some,    Dr.    Bcnet,    Sii    Qrego^  the  power  of  the  IriiiicrialiHtg,  than 

Casailis,  and  Mr,  Fetet  Vannes.    It  in  an^  juxtnesa  of  her  cause,  and 

is  dated  June  23,  1529.     "ijincb  thinking   of    likelihootl,   hy  frua- 

tliat  time,  ensuins  the  deliI)erotion  tratory  allegations  and  delays,  tu 

taken  in  that  behalf,  the  said  Le-  tract  and  put  over  the  matter  to 

gates,  all  due  Ceremoniea  tirdt  ob-  her  advanta^,  did  proti'st  at  the 

served,  have  directed  Citnttona  both  aaid  day,  pnttin},'  in  libul»,  reuiiEia- 

tc  UB  ond  to  the  Queen,  for  our  and  tories  of  the  Judges ;  and  aUo  nuule 

her  appearing  before  them  the  13th  a  Provocation,  alledging  the  caii^e 

day  of  this  month :  which  appear-  to  bo  avoked  by  tlie  Pope's  Holi- 

ance  was  duly  on  either  party  kept,  nesa,   «(    litit    pendcntiam    coraia 
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After  such  a  scene,  neither  the  King  nor  the   chA'P 
legates  would  have  desired  to  go  on  farther  with  the  ^^J^^^ 
business  in  hand  at  that  sitting.     But  another  scene  *-^-  '5^9 
was  to  take  place  before  they  adjourned,     Wolsey 
made  that  appeal  to  the  King  for  exculpation  from  The  King 
the  charge  of  originating  the  idea  of  a  divorce,  which  wo"mv"* 
has  already  been  quoted,  and  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  King's  answer  has  also  been  given.*     In 
concluding  his  reply,  the  King  added  the  following 
words  : — "  Wherein  after  I  perceived  my  conscience 
so  doubtful,  I   moved  it  in  confession  to  you,  my 
Lord    of  Lincoln,  then   my   ghostly    father.     And 
forasmuch  as  then  you  yourself  were  in  some  doubt, 
you  moved  me  to  ask  counsel  of  all  you  my  lords  :  and  siates 
whereupon  I  moved  it  to  you,  my  Lord  of  Canter-  hj^*^^""* 
bury,  first  to  have  your  license  (insomuch  as  ye  were  *^™  ■« 
metropolitan)  to  put  this  matter  in  question ;  and  so  I 
did  of  you  all,  my  lords,  to  which  all  ye  granted  under 
all  your  seals,  and  that  I  have  here  to  be  showed." 


codem;  desiring  to  be  admitted  for 
(irolmtion  tbeivof,  aiid  to  have  il 
tcmi  competent  for  the  same. 
Whereupon  (lay  was  given  by  the 
Ju(];,'es  till  the  21st  of  the  same 
month,  for  <Iecknition  of  their 
minils  and  intentions  thereunto  ; 
The  Queen  in  person,  and  we  by 
our  Proctor  enjoined  to  appear  the 
Mtmc  day,  to  hear  what  the  said 
Judges  dhould  detennine  in  and 
npoQ  the  eiime.  At  which  time 
both  we  and  the  Queen  appeared 
in  person:  nnd  notwithslanding 
that  the  said  Jud^^s  amply  and 
auOieiently  declared,  aa  well  the 
sincerity  of  tlieir  minds  direcily 
and  justly  to  proceed  without 
favour,  drend,  affection,  or  par- 
tiality ;  as  also  that  no  auch  recu- 
sation, appellution,  or  term  for 
proving  01  litU  jundaitiam,  could 


or  might  be  by  them  admitted : 
vet  she  nevertlielesa  perswting  in 
tier  former  wilfulneiis.  laid  in  ker 
appeal,  which  also  by  tlie  said 
Judges  was  likewise  recused.  And 
they  minding  to  proceed  further 
in  the  cause,  the  Queen  would  no 
longer  make  Iter  abode  to  hear 
what  the  said  Judges  would  fully 
discern,  but  incontinently  departed 
out  of  tlie  conrt ;  wheniore  she 
was  thrice  piecognisate,  and  called 
cft-9ooiis  to  return  and  appear ; 
which  she  refusing  to  do,  was 
denounced  by  tlie  Judges  contu- 
majt,  and  a  citation  decerned  for 
her  appearance  on  Friday  next,  to 
make  answer  to  such  articles  and 
IHisilions  aa  should  be  objected 
unto  her."  Bumet.iv.  llS.Pocock'a 
Ed. 
'  See  page  llli. 
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CHAP    The  Arclibirthop  of  Canterbury  gave  an  immediate 

^^r^^  assent  to  the  King's  declaration,  and  turning  to  the 

A.D.  1529  bishops,  added  that  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  all 

acknowledge  the  same.     But  the  good  old  Fisher, 

Bishop  of  Rochester,  had  always  felt,  and  expressed 

himself,  strongly  against  the  divorce,  maintaining 

Fisher  d«-  that  whatever  mistake  had  been  made  as  to   tlie 

^s^"tig  martiage,  it  could  not  now  be  undone.     He,  there- 

*'**^       fore,  disclaimed    at  once  having   any  part   in   the 

taken  by    coRsciisus  to  which  the  King  referred.     "  No,  sir,  not 

bishops      so  under  your  correction,  for  you  have  not  mine,  no." 

"Ah!"  said  the  King,  "look  here,  is  not  this  your 

hand  and  your  seal?"  and  produced  the  instrument 

itself.       "  No,    forsooth,"   replied    the   old    Bishop. 

"How  say  you,  to  that?"  asked  the  King,  turning 

to  Warliam,  whose  answer  was,  "  Sir,  it  is  his  hand 

and  his  seal."     Fisher's  explanation  was  then  given. 

"No,  my  Lord.     Indeed  you  were  in  hand  with  me 

to  have  both  my  hand  and  my  seal,  as  other  of  my 

lords  have  done ;  but  then  I  said  again  to  you  I 

would  never  consent  to  any  such  act,  for  it  was  much 

against  my  conscience,  and  therefore  my  hand  and 

seal  shall  never  be  set  to  any  such  instniment,  God 

willing  :  with  much  more  matter  touching  the  same 

communication  between  us."     The  Arclibishop  con- 

Misunder-  firmed  Fis'.ici's  words  so  far.     "You  say  truth,"  he 

■  ^o^hi^'^b^  said,  "  such  words  you  had  unto  me ;  but  you  were 

scripiion    resolved  at  last  that  I  should  subscribe  your  name 

and  put  to  your  seal  myself,  and  you  would  allow  the 

same."      This   again    Fisher   denied,    saying,    "All 

which  under  your  correction,  my  lord,  is  not  true."' 

And  so  this  unhappy  misunderstanding  was  left,  like 

many  others  of  tlio  same  kind,  unsettled,  for  the 

"  Cavendish  ax  Wonlaw,  Heel.  Biog,,  i  428. 
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King  declared  Fisher  was  but  one  man  against  many,  chap 
and  so  the  question  was  not  worth  arguing  :  having  ^^J:^^.^ 
said  which,  he  left  tiie  court,  and  another  adjourn-  *-°-  '5*9 
ment  took  place. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  what  instrument  it  was  Doubtful 
that  the  King  produced.  Some  writers  have  supposed  ment  the" 
it  to  be  only  a  license  to  open  the  question.  Probably  "^'"s 
when  it  was  found  that  the  bishops  would  not  give 
an  united  opinion  in  favour  of  the  divorce,  they  were 
persuaded  to  give  the  King  their  signatures  to  a 
document  which  acknowledged  the  question  to  be  so 
doubtful  as  to  need  further  investigation.^  Even  to 
this  Fisher  could  not  have  agreed,  for  at  the  next 
sitting  of  the  legates  a  personal  controversy  arose 
between  him  and  Wolsey,  in  which  he  plainly 
declared  "forasmuch  as  tliis  snarriage  was  joined 
and  made  by  God  to  a  good  intent,  I  say  that  I 
know  the  truth,  and  tliat  men  cannot  break,  upon 
any  wilful  occasion  that  which  God  hath  made  and 
constituted."  He  would  not  allow  that  it  was  an 
open  question,  the  truth  of  which  no  one  could 
decide,  but  rested  on  the  distinct  words  of  our  Lord, 
"and  God  saith  'quos  Deus  conjunxit,  homo  non 
separet.'"  Dr.  Ridley  spoke  as  strongly,  and  even 
more  boldly,  declaring  indignantly  that  the  grounds 
alleged  for  the  divorce  were  too  abominable  to  be 
entertained. 

The  sittings  of  the  court  were  adjourned  from  Evidence 
day  to  day,  many  documents  being  given  in  evidence,  'ontui^ '" 
and  many  witnesses  examined,  the  latter  being  "^^jj""  "•" 
brought  forward  chielly  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  Aniiur's 
the  Queen's  allegation  that  she  had  been  a  wife  in  "^'^'^"se 
name  only  to  the  King's  brother  Arthur.  From  the 
1  Burniit  iii  108,  Pocock's  Ed. 
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CHAP    circumstances  of  the  case  no  evidence  could  be  so 
.^^^^.^^^  good  on  this  point  as  the  word  of  an  honourable  and 
A-D.  is*9  religious  woman  like  Catherine ;  nor  was  the  evidence 
of  any  of  the  witnesses  of  such  a  character  as  to 
weigh  down  her  word  even  had  she  been  otherwise. 
Meanwhile,  the  Pope  received  the  formal  appeal  of 
The  court  the  Queen,  supported  by  that  of  the  Emperor,  and 
aJpumeii  — j^j^  promiscs  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — he 
M  "lion     ^^■"*^ted  the  cause  before  himself  by  a  brief  signed 
on  July  15,  1529.     This  was  not,  however,  received 
in  England  until  August  4th,  and  the  court  was  pro- 
rogued (for  the  vacation  customary  in  Roman  courts) 
on  July  23d,  not  to  sit  again  until  October  Ist.^ 
Campeg-        There  is  some  foundation  for  supposing  that  Cam- 
wm^tfon  pcggio  was  awaro  of  the  coming  avocation  of  the 
causo  all  the  while  he  was  professing  to  hold  the 
court,  and  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  a  device  to 
gain  time.     Wolsey  had  thrown  the  responsibility  of 
the  business  as  much  as  he  could  on  his  brother 
legate,  and  seems  never  to  have  taken  an  active  part 
as  long  as  the  court  was  sitting.     He  was  placed  in 
Wolsey     a  most  painful  and  difficult  position ;  for  whatever 
s^j^iijj^  may  hcve  been  bis  opinion  respecting  the  matter 
ity  afthe    yn  jgr  examination,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  extremely 
averse  to  what  he  foresaw  would  be  the  termination 
of  their  sittings ;  and  bia  position  as  a  judge  was 
extremely  hampered  by  his   position  as  the  chief 
adviser  and    minister    of  the  King;    for  Henry's 
ideas  of  justice  were  not  of  a  kind  that  prevented 
him  from  trying  to  overawe  his  judges.     Cavendish 
relates  that  "at  a  certain  day  of  their  session  the 
King  sent  for  my  Lord  Cardinal  to  come  to  him  to 

'  Caniinal  Campcggio  consideied  liimself  bound  to  obseire  tiiia  cuetora 
etiictl;. 
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Bridewell ;    who  to  accomplish  his   commandment    chap 
went  to  him,  and  being  there  with  him  in  communi-  ^Ji^.^^ 
cation  in  his  privy  chamber  from  eleven  until  twelve  *■•*  '5*9 
of  the  clock  at  noon  and  past,  my  Lord  departed  from 
the  King,  and  took  his  barge  at  the  Blackfriars,  and 
went  to  his  house  at  Westminster.     Tlie  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  being  in  hia  barge  at  that  time  said  unto 
him  (winding*  of  hia  face),  'It  is  a  very  hot  day.'wMabus. 
'  Yea,  my  Lord,'  quoth  the  Cardinal,  '  if  ye  had  been  ^^  '*" 
as  well  chafed  as  I  have  been  within  this  hour,  ye 
would  say  it  were  very  hot.'"'     The  same  day  he 
told  Lord  Wiltshire,  the  father  of  Anne  Bolcyn, 
" '  Ye,  and  other,  my  Lords  of  the  Council,  are  not  a 
little  misadvised  to  put  any  such  fantasy  into  the 
King's  head,  whereby  you  do  trouble  all  the  realm  :  His  pro- 
and  at  length  get  you  small  thanks  for  your  labours,  ^o^'s  ,o 
both  of  God  and  the  world  ;'  with  many  other  vehe-  ^°'^)'" 
ment  words  and  reasons,  which  caused  my  Lord  of 
Wiltshire  to  weep."    Gardiner  wrote  to  tlie  ambas- 
sadors at  Rome  on  June  25th,  that  if  the  avocation 
was  issued  it  would  utterly  ruin  the  Cardinal,  and 
alienate  both  King  and  nobles  from  the  Holy  See.* 
On  the  day  of  the  adjournment  for  the  vacation, 
the  King  himself  was  again  present.     Campeggio 
caused  the  records  of  all  their  proceedings  to  be  read 
over,  and  then  declared  that  the  cause  was  so  doubt- 
ful in  itself,  and  had  been  so  much  further  embar- 
rassed by  the  defendant's  contumacy,  and  her  appeal 
to  the  Pope,  that  he  would  not  act  in  it  any  further 
until  he  had  consulted  his  Holiness ;  and  that  there- 
fore he   adjourned  the  further  hearing,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  "  rota,"  or  consistory  of  *Rome, 
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CHAP    until  the  day  already  mentioned.     He  was  also  care- 

_J^,^ful  to  say  that  he  would  not  speak  for  favour  or 

A.D.  1519  dread  of  any  person  alive,  be  he  king  or  otherwise  : 

he  was  an   old  man,  botii  weak  and  sickly,  looking 

daily  for  death,  and  he  would  not  endanger  his  soul 

for  any  prince  or  high  estate  in  the  world,'     Thus 

ended  the  proceiidin^  of  this  strange  court,  for  the 

Theconrt  Pope's  avocation  of  the  cause  put  an  end  to  its  juria- 

^'id,''ihe  diction.     It  was  dissolved  before  the  day  appointed 

causebeing  f^]-  j^g  next  scssiofl  had  arrived,  and  sliortlv  after- 
recalled  lo  ,  .  •' 
Rome       wards  Cardinal  Canipeggio  returned  to  Konie. 

From  this  time  there  was  no  friendly  communica- 
tion between  Henry  and  the  Pope  on  this  subject. 
He  had  already  threatened  several  times  that  if  his 
case  was  not  settled  by  the  Pope,  he  would  find  some 
other  way  of  obtaining  a  decision  that  would  justify 
him  in  dissolving  his  union  with  Catherine,  and 
seems,  when  making  the  threat,  to  have  had  in  view 
that  reference  to  the  Universities  which  had  been 
suggested  two  years  before,  and  to  obtain  the  opinions 
of  which  active  measures  were  now  taken,  by  send- 
ing agents  first  to  the  Continent  and  afterwards  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  conii-  It  would  appear  thit  the  King's  plan  at  first  was 
wKUier'  *•*  S''*'  *'"^  subscriptions  of  individual  members  of  the 
coiuulied  Universities  to  an  opinion  on  tlie  question,  "  Whe- 
ther marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  is  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  God,  and  whether  the  Pope  has  autbority 

*  It  in  Iitmcntulile  to  find  Buiiiet  near  the  Pope,  nnd  mcntionB  fir^ 

wrilin};  Bf  CnnilM'ygio  lliot  "He  "  Tlie   Canliiiiil   Cain jit-y ins    con- 

Icil  nt  tliis  lime  a  very  di.ssulutc  tinuelh  iti  llonie,  sort  mci  idlh 

n  Eiigloinl,  hiintint;  anil  gam-  the   ijout;"  and   in  one   of   King 


inunil  tlie  (Iny  Ion:;,  aiKl  folliiiving      Hunrv'i>  lettei-i  in  Anne  Bolcyu, 
'wnui'cs  nil  till-  niijnt.''    [Burnet,  1.      he  fiienks  of  "  the  ui]<'i.'i;,iicd  siuk- 

.„..     «.    . ,„   ,-.,.,  Ti_       _ 1-  .I.-.  -i-gii.^-iUiiij,  icgnte," 

a  great  re.'pcut  fi>i 
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124,]  On  January  10,  liiiS,  Dr.  iifss  of  this  wcU-wiUiiif;  legate." 
Knight  lioil  'n'rilti:n  to  Wulncy  tlic  Riiisinus  had  a  great  re.'pcut  foi 
names  of  all  tlie  coniinala  then      liim. 
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to  give  a  dispensation  for  such  a  marriage."     Dr.    chap 
Croke,  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,'  was  sent  .^J^^^^ 
into  Italy  for  tliis  purpose,  being  directed  to  obtain      *■»■ 
opinions  on  the  question  in  its  abstract  form,  without 
appearing  to  be  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  King.     He 
was  furnisiied  witli  large  sums  of  money,  and  from 
his  correspondence  (which  ia  still  preserved  among  andpwd 
the  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum)  it  appears  that  hejll,'!^ 
distributed  these  to  the  persons  who  subscribed  the 
opinion  in  a  manner  which  cannot  justly  be  described 
otherwise    than    as    bribery.       He   visited    Venice, 
Padua,  Bologna,  Milan,  Vicenza,   Naples,  Ferrara, 
and  Rome,  sometimes  passing  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Johannes  Flandriensis,  and  incurring  some  danger 
from  the  suspicions  which  his  mission  excited.*    His 
success  with  individual  divines  encouraged  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  into  that  originally  suggested 
by  Dr.  Wakefield,  and  by  the  bishops ;  and  while 
Croke  was  authorized  to  consult  the  Italian  univer- 
sities, other  agents  were  sent  ttj  do   the  same  in 
France    and    Germany,    Craumer  and    Dr.    Barnes 
being  of  the  number. 

Meanwhile  the  Pope  had  advanced  one  step  fur- ThePope'i 
ther,   by    issuing   an    inhibition,    signed    March   7,direciop!" 
1530,  by  which  Henry  was  interdicted  from  uiarrv- P""'""" 
ing  while  bis  divorce  from  Catherine  was  yet  under 
adjudication,  or  from  associating  with  any  woman 
under  pretext  of  marriage  having  been  celebrated 

*  Hia  name  was  Croke,  alioi  '  Burnet  says  tliat  "In  all  Croke 
Blunt,  and  he  liclonKcd  to  a  branch  sent  over  by  tttokesley  an  hundred 
of  the  same  (aniilv  of  which  the  stvtriil  books,  papers,  and  sub- 
Duke  of  Richmond  s  mother  vras  a  scriirtions,  and  thtre  were  many 
member.  He  wa.^  tlie  greatest  hands  subscribed  to  many  of  these 
(Ireek  scholar  of  liis  aj^e  nt  Cain-  |Nii)era." 
bridge,  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  and 
a  veiy  iuipriuci]iled  man. 
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CHAP  between  them  before  the  inhibition  waa  issaod. 
^_J.ii,^This  document  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sent 
A.D.  1530  officially  into  England,  but  was  considered  to  be 
legally  exhibited  by  being  affixed  to  the  doors  of 
the  cathedrals  of  Bruges,  Tournay,  and  Dunkirk ; 
the  King  having  issued  a  proclamation  that  no 
decree  from  Rome  should  be  published,  or  even 
received,  by  any  of  his  subjects  ;  open  hostility  being 
thus  declared  on  both  sides. 

The  favourable  opinions  of  foreign  divines  being 
communicated  to  the  King,  he  entertained  sanguine 
Oifoidand  expectations  of  receiving  the  support  oftheUniver- 
sotmd^  ^*  sities  as  corporate  bodies.     Croke  had  already  sounded 
Oxford  doctors  on  the  subject,"  and  Cranmer  had 
done  the  same  at  Cambridge  ;^  and  there  were  hopes 
that  by  judicious  pressure  of  "influence"  in  some 
quarters,  diiect  patronage  and  money  payments  in 
others,  both  foreign  and  Englisli  univeraitiea  iniglit 
be  brought  to  contribute  official  support  to  the  King's 
views. 
Lorfs  and      At  the  sams  time  Parliament  was  being  tuned  to 
liip'^rt "he  S'  lil^s  unison  with  the  King's  opinions,  altliough  no 
^°fi        direct  communication  had   yet  been  made  to  that 
august   assembly    on  the    subject.      On    July    13, 
1530,  a  large  body  of  Lords  and  Commons  were 
persuaded  to  sign,  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
the  following  extraordinary  petition  to  the  Pope,  the 
signature  of  Wolsey  (now  no  longer  in  power)  ap- 
pearing among  the  rest  :* — 

"To  the  most  lioly  LorJ,  our  I/Jrd  and  Father  in  Christ, 

•  Ellis'  Orip.  Lcltets,  III.  ii.  107.      earia,  twenly-fi\-e  Imroiis,  twonty- 

*  Nichol's  NatT.  of  Bi-fomi.,  242.      two  aliliols,  with  eleven  commouere 
'  The  iiotitionwas  si;,Tieill)y  tlie      and   divines — eiglity-one   in   all  I 

two  arelibisliopa,  four  liislioiis,  two      For  the  orij^'iual  LAiin  eoe  Collier, 
diikes,  two   miiniueBses,  thirteen      ix.  86. 
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Clement,  ty  Divine  Providence  the  seveDth  of  that  name,  we    CHAP 
desire  perpetual  happiness  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ^" 

"  Most  blessed  Father,  albeit  the  cause  concerning  the  mar-  a.d.  1530 
riage  of  the  moat  invincible  Prince,  our  Sovereign  Lord,  the 
King  of  England  and  of  France,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and 
Lord  of  Ireland,  does  for  sundry  great  and  weighty  reasons 
requii-e  and  demand  the  aid  of  your  Holiness,  that  it  may  be 
brought  to  that  brief  end  and  determination  which  we  with  so 
great  and  earnest  desire  have  expected,  and  which  we  have 
heen  contented  hitherto  to  expect  though  so  far  vainly,  at 
your  Eoliueas's  hands ;  we  have  been  unable  nevertlieleas,  to 
keep  longer  silence  herein,  seeing  that  this  kingdom  and  the  Danger  m 
afTairs  of  it  are  brought  into'  so  high  peril  through  the  un-  f^^  °™ , 
seasonable  delay  of  sentence.  His  Majesty  who  ia  our  head,  of  heir  lo 
and  by  consequence  the  life  of  us  all,  and  we  through  him  as  ™"^ 
auhject  members  by  a  just  union  annexed  to  the  head  have 
with  great  earnestness  entreated  your  Ilohness  for  judgment ; 
we  have  however  entreated  in  vain :  we  are  by  the  greatness 
of  our  grief  therefore  forced  separately  and  distinctly  by  these 
our  letters  most  humbly  to  demand  a  speedy  determination. 
There  ought,  indeed,  to  have  heen  no  need  of  this  request  on 
our  part.  The  justice  of  the  cause  itself  approved  to  he  just 
by  the  sentence  of  so  many  learned  men,  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  most  famous  universities  in  England,  France,  and  Italy, 
should  have  sufficed  alone  to  have  induced  your  Holiness  to 
confirm  the  sentence  given  by  others;  especially  when  the 
interests  of  a  king  and  kingdom  are  at  stake,  which  in  so  many  Justice  of 
ways  have  deserved  well  of  the  apostolic  see.  This  we  say  J^'^v 
ought  to  have  been  motive  sufficient  with  you  without  need  of 
petition  on  our  part ;  and  if  we  had  added  our  entreaties,  it 
should  liave  heen  but  as  men  yielding  to  a  causeless  anxiety, 
and  wasting  words  for  which  there  was  no  occasion.  Since 
however,  neither  the  merit  of  the  cause  nor  the  recollection 
of  the  benefits  which  you  have  received,  nor  the  assiduous 
and  diligent  supplications  of  our  prince,  have  availed  any 
thing  with  your  Holiness;  since  we  cannot  obtain  from  you 
what  it  is  your  duty  as  a  Father  to  grant ;  the  load  of  our 
grief  increased  as  it  is  beyond  measure  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  past  miseries  and  calamities  whicli  have  befallen  this 
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CHAP    nation,  makes  vocal  every  member  of  our  commomccalth,  and 
'''      compels  us  by  worti  and  letter  to  utter  our  coinplainta.     For 
A.D.  1530  what  a  misfortune  is  tbis, — tbat  a  sentence  which  our  own 
two  universities,  wliich  the  University  of  Paris,  and  many  other 
universities  in  France,  wliich  men  of  the  highest  learning  and 
probity  evetywhere,  at  home  and  abroad  are  rtady  to  defend 
with  woi-d  and  pen,  that  such  sentence,  we  say,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  tlte  apostolic  see,  by  a  prince  to  whom  that  see 
TheKing'sowes  its  present  existeuce.     Amidst  the  attacks  of  so  many 
ihe'poM*'  ^""^  ^^  powerful  enemies,  the  King  of  England  ever  has  stood 
urged        by  that  see  with  sword  and  pen,  wilh  voice  and  with  authority. 
Yet  he  alone  is  to  reap  no  benefit  from  his  laboui-s.     He  has 
saved  the  papacy  from  ruin,  that  others  might  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  life  which  he  has  preserved  for  it.     We  see  not  what 
answer  can  be  made  to  this ;  and  mcanwliile  we  perceive  a 
flood  of  miseries  impending  over  the  commonwealth  threaten- 
ing to  bring  back  upon  U3  the  ancient  controversy  on  the 
succession  wliich  bad  been  extinguished  only  with  so  much 
blood  and  slaughter.     We  have  now  a  king  most  eminent  for 
his  virtues,  and  reigning  by  unchallenged  title,  who  will  secure 
assured  tranquillity  to  the  realm  if  he  leaves  a  son  bom  of  his 
body  to  succeed  him.     The  sole  hope  that  such  a  son  may 
be  bom  to  him  lies  in  the  being  found  for  him  some  lawful 
marriage  into  which  he  may  enter;  and  to  such  marriage  the 
only  obstacle  lies  with  your  Holiness.     It  cannot  be  until  you 
shall  confirm  the  sentence  of  so  many  learned  men  on  the 
Thrtat  of  cliaractcr  of  bis  former  connexion.     This  if  you  will  not  do,  if 
f™"the^   you  who  ought  to  be  our  father  have  determined  to  leave  us 
Tope's       ori>hans,  and  to  treat  us  as  castaways,  we  shall  interpret  such 
obedience  conduct  to  mean  only  that  we  are  left  to  care  for  ourselves, 
and  to  seek  our  remedy  elsewhere.     We  do  not  desire  to  be 
driven  to  this  extremity,  and  therefore  we  beseech  yout  Holi- 
ness without  further  delay  to  assist  his  Majesty's  just  and 
reasonable  desires.     We  entreat  you  to  confirm  the  judgment 
of  these  learned  men ;  and  for  the  sake  of  that  love  and  fatherly 
affection  which  your  offiee  requires  you   to  show  towards 
us,  not  to  close  your  bowels  of  compassion  against  us,  your 
most  dutiful,  most    loving,  most   obedient   children.     The 
cause  of  his  Majesty  is  the  cause  of  each  of  ourselves;  the 
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head  cannot  suffer  but  the  members  must  bear  a  part.     We    cilAP 
have  all  common  share  in  the  pain  aud  in  the  injury;  and  as       ^^' 
the  remedy  is  wholly  in  the  power  of  your  Holiness  so  docs  a.d.  1530 
the  duty  of  your  fatherly  office  require  you  to  administer  it. 
If,  however  your  Holiness  will  not  do  this,  or  if  you  choose 
longer  to  delay  to  do  it,  our  condition  hitiierto  will  have  been 
so  much  the  more  wretched,  that  we  have  so  long  laboured 
fruitlessly  and  in  vain.    But  it  will  not  be  wholly  irremediable ;  Remeiliw 
extreme  remedies  are  ever  harsh  of  application ;  but  he  that  fhiTaT"^ 
is  sick  will  by  any  means  be  rid  of  his  distemper ;  and  there  Rome 
is  hope  in  the  exchange  of  miseries,  when,  if  we  cannot  obtain 
what  is  good  we  may  obtain  a  lesser  evd,  and  trust  that  time 
may  enable  us  to  endure  it. 

"  These  things  we  beseech  your  Holiness,  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  consider  with  yourself.  You  profess 
that  on  earth  you  are  His  vicar.  Endeavour  then,  to  show 
yourself  30  to  be,  by  pronouncing  your  sentence  to  the  glory 
and  praise  of  God,  and  giving  your  sanction  to  that  truth 
which  has  been  examined,  approved,  and  after  much  delibera- 
tion confirmed  by  the  most  learned  men  of  all  nations.  We 
meanwhile  will  pray  the  all-good  God,  whom  we  know  by 
most  sure  testimony  to  be  truth  itself,  that  He  will  deign  so  to 
inform  and  direct  the  counsels  of  your  Holiness,  that  we,  obtain- 
ing by  your  authority  what  is  holy,  just  and  true,  may  be 
spared  from  seeking  it  by  other  more  painful  methods.'" 

The  Pope  answered  this  appeal  to  his  compassion  The  Pope 
and  his  fears  on  September  27,  1530,     He  blamed  ^^.t^ 
the  tone  of  the  document,  justified  himself  as  acting  petition 
according  to  law  and  conscience,  said  the  opinions  of 
the  universities  had  not  come  otficially  before  him, 
expressed  his  wishes  for  a  settled  succession,  and 
ended  by  setting  it  aside  with  characteristic  calm- 
ness.    It  was  with  a  touch  of  satire  that  his  final 

•  In  1633,  n  minute  of  council  liatl  done  to^  Enfjland  ;  but  B  mar- 
was  matle  lur  a,  lelter  of  a.  similar  ginal  note  in  CTOinweJla  writing 
kind  to  the  above  to  be  set  forth,  eays  that  tbia  cannot  \»  done  until 
■n  which  Farhament  was  to  declare  Parliament  meets, 
to  the  Pope  the  wrongs  which  he 
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CHAP    words  expressed  a  doubt  whether  so  good  and  bene- 

^^J^Ji^  ficent  a  king  as  Henry  could  have  known  of  the 

\  I).  153°  remonstrance  which  they  had  forwarded  to  him,  and 

which,  he  felt  sure,  would  be  read  by  His  Majesty 

with  regret.' 

And  now  the  scene  closes  upon  one  who  had  been 

unwillingly,  yet  of  necessity,  mixed  up  with  nearly  all 

the  steps  of  this  painful  business;  for  on  November 

29,    1530,    England    saw  the    last  of  her  greatest 

Wolsey'i    statesman.     He  had  long  foreseen  the  personal  dan- 

hin'^'"  ger  into  which  the  transactions  coimected  with  the 

.(anger      jivorce   wcrc   leading   him ;    and   had,  apparently, 

little  hope  of  surmounting  them.     In  his  last  days, 

Wolsey    expressed   his   conviction  to   Sir   William 

Kingston,  that  Henry  would  endanger  one  half  of 

his  kingdom  rather  than  miss  any  part  of  his  will. 

"  I  do  assure  you,"  were  among  his  dying  words, 

"  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him,  sometimes  three 

hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  his  will  and 

What  he    appetite,  but  could  not  prevail."     It  had  been  the 

dciir^"^   Cardinal's  earliest  wish  to  make,  for  the  good  of  tlie 

nation,  the  wisest  and  least  unjust  settlement  that 

could  be  made  of  that  miserable  business,  to  guide 

the  Church  into  a  safe  road  of  reformation,  and  then 

laying  aside  his  greatness  and  his  worldly  cares,  to 

retire  into  the  peaceful  rest  of  some  monastic  house. 

But  the  course  of  events  passed  beyond  his  control, 

and  the  ambitious    courtesan  who   now  ruled   the 

Thwarted  King  had  been  too  strong  for  him.    She  had  come  to 

^]ej"n  °    consider  Wolsey  as  the  cause  of  all  the  delay  which 

had  occurred  in  promoting  her  from  the  King's  arms 

to  his  throne  ;  and  with  unscrupulous  tact  she  gave 

the   impetus   to   that    rapid    descent   of  the  great 

'  Collier,  ii.  89. 
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minister,  which,  but  for  the  kindly  hand  of  mortal    chap 
sickness,  would  have  ended  only  at  the  block.  ^,2^-^^ 

The  official  opinions  of  the  foreign  universities  *-^  '53o 
were  received  in  England  during  the  summer  of 
this  year,  and  being  collected  together  were  pub-  ^^'^ 
lished  in  a  small  volume,  with  an  appendix  which  "^.i" 
summed  up  the  arguments  used  against  the  validity 
of  the  marriage  and  in  favour  of  the  divorce.  In 
the  following  session  of  Parliamer.t  [January  16- 
March  30,  1530-1]  this  book  was  read  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  Commons  with  as  much  ceremony  as 
if  it  had  been  a  king's  speech,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  exhorted  both  liords 
and  Commons  to  go  down  to  their  several  counties 
and  report  what  they  had  heard  and  seen.  This 
was,  doubtless,  the  most  effective  way,  except  the 
pulpit,  of  tuning  public  opinion  in  days  when  news- 
papers did  not  yet  exist. 

In  these  days  it  would  seem  absurd  to  most  Eng- 
lishmen, that  their  sovereign  should  profess  to  guide 
his  conduct  in  any  degree  by  the  opinions  of  foreign 
universities,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  it  so 
then ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  a  single  smile  was 
caused  by  the  production  of  these  opinions  in  solemn 
form  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  twelve  other 
lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  information  of  their  country 
constituents.  Ridiculous,  however,  as  such  a  pro-  a  bad  pre- 
ceeding  seems  to  us,  it  initiated  a  practice  which  ^yj;,,^^ 
was  very  important  and  mischievous  in  its  effects 
during  the  succeeding  half  century.  Englishmen 
got  into  a  habit  of  looking  abroad  for  their  opinions 
instead  of  thinking  them  out  at  home;  and  deference 
to  foreign  thinkers  went  far  towards  changing  the 
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CHAP   Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England  into  its  de- 
^^,,..,„^  struction. 

A.D.  1530      It  ia  of  very  little  importance  to  us,  historically 
or  otherwise,  wliat  were  the   opinions  or  alleged 
opinions  of  these  foreign  universitieB  as  to  marriage 
These       with  a  hrother's  widow.     Had  they  been  given  una- 
J[P'J^"?^[nimou8ly    and   without    pressure    we   should   have 
po"»"<*    scarcely  any  means  of  judging  of  their  value,  be- 
cause we  know  so  little  as  to  the  character  of  the 
bodies  by  which  they  were  given.     But  they  were 
in  reality  given  under  tlie  influence  of  circumstances 
which  make  them  utterly  worthless.     Fear,  faction,- 
and  bribery,  were  the  controlling  powers  by  which 
these  opinions  were  extracted  ;  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  Sorbonne,  the  best  men  declined  to  liave  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  question,  while  a  small  majority 
was  secured  after  several  days'  discussion  by  the  use 
of  strong  external  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 
Opinions        It  appears   much   more   reasonable   that   Henry 
Univere'i-    should  have  sent  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  ask 
'"*  their  opinions  on  the  subject ;  but  in  both  univer- 

sities the  same  kind  of  manipulation  was  used  as 
had  been  used  abroad,  and  with  very  similar  conse- 
quences. 
Cambridge  Cambridgb  was  the  first  to  yield  under  the  pres- 
^^cd  ^"""^  from  above,  its  grace  being  passed  on  March  9, 
1530.  But  Cambridge  gave  little  trouble,  having 
been  treated  to  the  process  of  manipulation  for  some 
time  previously,  and  having  not  a  few  within  its 
colleges  who  had  begun  to  take  a  side  in  respect 
to  the  new  learning,  and  looked  to  the  King's  new 
favourite  as  its  future  patroness.  Latimer  was  the 
leader  of  the  latter  party,  and  Cranmer  was  associ- 
ated with  Gardinerand  Fox  in  bringing  the  TJniver- 
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sity  round  to  the  desired  opinion.     In  the  previous   chap 
year  Cranmer  had,  by  some  means,'  been  introduced  ^_J,JL^ 
to  the  King's  notice,  and  had  been  commissioned  to  *■'>■  '53° 
write  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  divorce,  which 
he  did  in  the  house  of  Lord  Wiltshire,  the  father  of  crenmer 
the  lady  who  was  to  profit  by  it.*     "  And  when  Dr.  ^^'^jce 
Cranmer  had  accomplished  the  King's  request  in 
this   behalf,  he,   with  the  secretary  and  almoner, 
and  other  learned  men,  had  in  commission  to  dispute 
that  cause  in  question  at  both  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  ;  which  being  first  attempted 
■  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  Cranmer  by  his  authority  and 
persuasion  brought  six  or  seven  learned  men  in  one 
day  of  the  contrary  part  and  opinion  on  his  part."* 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  Morice,  Archbishop 
Cranmer's  secretary  in  later  days.      Another  con- 
temporary biographer  also  mentions  the  same  fact, 
and  states  that  his  zeal  in  thus  converting  Cam-  Brought 
bridge  doctors  brought  him  under  Gardiner's  notice,  GS^I^cr**^ 
and  that  he  was  then  introduced  by  Gardiner  to  the 
King.' 

It  was  a  soil  thus  prepared  beforeiiand  that  Gar- 
diner and   Fox  had  to   cultivate  further  for  the 

'Thegronndlessneaaofthensnal  p.  1133  of  Amea'  Typf^raphical 

Htorj  has  been  ehown  before,  at  Uistoiy. 
page  1£9.  *  Nichol's  Narmtives  of  the  Re- 

'  A  Ittter  is  extant  from  Cranmer  formation,  p.  242. 
to  the  Earl  of  WUlahire,  in  which         »  Ibid.,  p.  22a     The  dates  at 

he  givea  the  latter  a  summaiy  of  which  the  universities  signed  these 

Pole's  book  aminst  the  divorce,  several  detenni nations  are  as  fol- 

See  Jenkyns"  Cranmer,  L  1.     His  lows  : — 

book  on  the  divorce  is  entitled  bv  Onnbridgc,     .  Harch  g,  ism. 

Bale  "  De  non  ducende  Fratrici,  S''f"i' ■J'"1(M,'S' 

and  the  substance  of  it  is  sup-  kn^m,    ....      Ma^T.  i^so. 

posed    to    form    the    introductioa       Pins  (Cmon  Ui»  rKtaty),     Mnyia,  1S30. 

to  the  book  of  the  Betermina-  lllil^i^  ."  '  .'  juJI^  lo  Jmo' 
tions  of  the  Universities.  Some  Psdm.  .'.'.'.  Jniyl,  isM.  ' 
have  idenHfied  it  with  the  article      "^'L®!!!!,?  '^"»'  "    ,„,, ,  ,™ 
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CHAP  production  of  an  actual  grace  of  the  senate.  It  so 
,_J.^I,^  happens  that  an  interesting  letter  lias  been  pre- 
A.D.  1530  served  which  tells  us  exactly  how  they  went  to 
work;  and  puts  into  our  possession  a  life-like  picture 
of  the  Cambridge  Senate  on  a  Sunday  and  Monday 
in  February  152!}-30.  The  letter  was  written  to  the 
King,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Gardiner        "  Plcaseth  it  youT  Higliness  to  be  advertised,  Tliat  arriving 

c"*  b°d"  ^^^  ^^  Cambridge  upou  Saturday  last  past  at  noon,  that  same 
niglit,  and  Sunday  in  the  morning,  we  devised  with  the  Vice 
Cliancellor,  and  sucli  other  as  favoureth  your  Grace's  cause, 
how  and  in  what  sort  to  compass  and  attain  your  Grace's  pur-  ■ 
poae  and  intent :  wherein  we  assure  your  Grace,  we  found 
much  towardneas,  good  will,  and  diligence,  in  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor and  Ur.  Edmunds,  being  as  studious  to  serve  your  Grace 
as  we  could  wish  or  desire :  Nevertheless  there  waa  not  so 
much  care,  labour,  study,  and  diligence  employed  ou  our  party, 
by  them,  ourself,  and  other,  for  attaining  your  Grace's  purpose, 
but  there  was  as  much  done  by  others  for  the  lett  and  em- 
peachment  of  the  same ;  and  as  we  assembled,  they  assembled, 
as  we  made  friends  they  made  friends,  to  lett  that  nothing 
should  pass  as  in  the  Universities  name ;  wlierein  the  first  day 
they  were  superiors,  for  they  had  put  in  tlie  ears  of  them,  by 
whose  voices  such  things  do  pass,  multas  fabulas,  too  tedious 
to  write  imto  your  Grace.  Ujwn  Sunday  at  afternoon  were 
assembled,  after  the  manner  of  the  University,  all  the  Doctors, 
Bachelors  of  Divinity,  and  Masters  of  Arts,  being  in  number 
almost  two  hundred ;  In  that  congregation  we  delivered  your 

QiiMiion    Grace's  Letters,  which  were  read  openly  by  the  Vice-Cbancellor. 

Se  SenaK  ^^^ '"'"'  *D3wer  to  be  made  unto  them,  first  the  Vice- Chancellor 
calling  apart  the  doctors,  asked  their  advice  and  opinion ; 
whereunto  they  answered  eevei-ally,  as  their  affections  led 
them,  ei  res  erai  in  multa  amfusionc.  Tandem  they  were  con- 
tent Answer  should  be  made  to  the  questions  hy  indifferent 
men :  But  then  they  came  to  Exceptions  against  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Benets,  who  seemed  to  come  for  that  purpose ;  and  like- 
wise against  Dr.  Reppea,  and  Dr.  Crome ;  and  also  generally 
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against  all  such  as  had  allowed  Dr.  Cranmer'a  book,  inasmuch  CHAF 
as  already  they  had  declared  their  opinion.  We  said  there-  ^ 
unto,  That  by  that  reason  they  might  except  against  all ;  for  ^n.  1510 
it  was  lightly,  that  in  a  question  so  notable  as  this  is,  every 
man  learned  hath  said  to  hia  friend  as  he  thinketh  in  it  for 
the  time ;  but  we  ought  not  to  judge  of  any  man,  that  he  set- 
tt^lh  more  to  defend  that  which  he  hath  once  said,  than  truth 
afterward  known.  Finally  the  Vice-ChanceUor,  because  the 
day  was  much  spent  in  those  altercations,  commanding  every 
man  to  resort  to  his  seat  apart,  as  the  manner  is  In  those 
assemblies,  willed  eveiy  man's  mind  to  be  known  secretly, 
whether  they  would  be  content  with  such  an  Order  as  he  had 
conceived  for  answer  to  bo  made  by  the  University  to  your 
Grace's  Letters ;  wbereunto  tliat  niglit  they  would  in  no  wise 
agree.  And  forasmuch  as  it  was  than  dark  night,  the  Vice-  Senaie  a<i- 
Cliancellor  continued  the  Congregation  till  the  next  day  at  i'^"'?'''" 
one  of  the  clock ;  at  which  time  the  Vice-ChanceUor  proponed 
a  Grace  after  the  form  licrein  closed;  and,  it  was  first  denied: 
When  it  was  asked  again,  it  was  even  on  both  parties,  to  be 
denied  or  granted ;  and  at  last,  by  labour  of  friends  to  cause 
si>me  to  depart  the  bouse  which  were  against  it,  it  was  ob- 
tained in  such  form  as  the  Schedule  herein  enclosed  purport- 
elh ;  wherein  be  two  points  which  we  would  have  left  out ; 
but  considering  by  putting  in  of  them,  we  allured  many,  and 
that  indeed  they  shall  not  hurt  the  Determination  for  yonr 
Grace's  part,  we  were  finally  content  therewith.  The  one 
point  is  that  where  it  was  first,  that  guicguid  major  pan  of 
them  that  be  named  decreverit,  should  be  teken  for  the  Deter- 
mination of  the  University.  Now  it  referred  ad  dtuis  partes, 
wherein  we  suppose  shall  be  no  difficulty.  The  other  point  A  dispuu- 
is.  That  your  Grace's  question  shall  be  openly  disputed,  which  ^°^ '°  *^ 
we  think  to  be  very  honourable ;  and  it  is  agreed  amongst  us. 
That  in  that  disputation  shall  answer  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Benet's,  Dr.  Eeppes,  and  I,  and  Mr.  Fox,  to  all  such  as  will 
object  any  thing  or  reason  against  the  conclusion  to  be  sus- 
tained for  your  Grace's  part.  And  because  Mr.  Doctor 
Clyffe  hath  said  that  he  has  somewhat  to  say  concerning  the 
Canon  Law,  I,  your  Secretary,  shall  be  adjoined  unto  them 
for  answer  to  be  m»de  therein. 
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MANmUVRlNG  OF  THE  KINGS  AGENTS 


CHA?  "  Id  the  scliedule  which  we  Bend  unto  your  Grace  here- 
'"  with,  containing  the  names  of  tliose  who  slitdl  determine  your 
A,D.  1530  Grace's  question,  all  markcil  with  A.  be  already  of  your 
Grace's  opinion;  by  which  we  trust,  and  with  other  good 
means,  to  induce  and  attain  a  great  part  of  the  rest.  Thus 
we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  preserve  your  most  noble  and 
royal  estate.     From  Cambridge,  the  day  of  February. — 

Your  Highness'  most  humble  subjects  and  servants,^ 

"  Stephen  Gardiner, 
"  Edwaud  Foxe." 


\  iiiijoriiy  The  result  of  this  good  management  was,  that  in 
"^"^  about  a  fortnight  the  delegates  came  to  an  agree- 
ment,— or  as  many  of  them  as  were  sufficient  to 
make  the  necessary  two-thirds, — and  passed  "  deter- 
mination," which  was  sent  to  the  King  by  Dr.  Buck- 
master,  the  vice-chancellor,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
LTuiversity.'     The  learned  man  went  prepared  with 


•Buniet,ir.!32,Pococlt'aE<l.  The 
grace  obtained  for  thc«:  dvIi'^'alL-s  is 
given  thus  by  Gardiner  :— "  I'Jaaet 
vobis  ut  [A]  Vicecanc«Uariue ; 
Doclorts,  f  A]  Salcot,  the  Abbot  'if 
St.  Bentt's,  Watson,  [A]  Ri-p^, 
ToiDBon,  Venetus,  dt  isto  bine  t}fr- 
atur;  [A]  Edmunds,  Downcs,  [A] 
Crorac,  [A]  Wy;;nn,  [A]  Boston. 
Marjittri  in  Theolvjia,  Mjddelton, 
[A]  Heynes,  Mylscnt,  de  uto  bene 
fptratar;  [A]  Bhaiton,  [A]  Lati- 
mer, [AJ  Simon,  Longfurd,  de  itUi 
bene  speratur ;  Thyxtel,  Nicola, 
Hutton,  [A]  Skip,  [AJ  Goodrich, 
[A]  HetE,  Hadwi^y,  de  islo  btne 
Kjieratar;  Dey,  Bayne,  [AA]  Duo 
Prociiratores. 

"  Habeant  plenara  focultatem  et 
Auctoritatem,  nomine  lotiua  Uiii- 
veniitatis,  rvspondeiidi  Litt-r 


lectin,  ac  nomine  totius 
sitath  definiendi  et  dct«rniinandi 
ijutDstionem  in  diclie  Uteris  pro- 
pusitam:   ita  quod  quicquid  dnco 


partex  eorum  prscsentinm  inter  se 
decrereriat,  respondendi  dictis  li- 
IcHk,  et  duflnierint  ac  dett-rmina- 
Tcrint  super  quiEEtione  propoBita, 
in  iisdem  liabcatur,  ct  Kputetur 

Sro  renponBione,  definitione  ct 
eterminatione  tottiia  UniTerBita- 
tic,  et  quod  liceot  Vicecancellario, 
Proouratoribua    et    Hcrutatoribus, 


concipieudasigil  Imn  cc 
Tersitiitia  apponere  ;  sic  quod  dis- 
piitetur  quastio  publico  et  anted 
Icgutur  coram  UmveTsitate  alraque 
ulterior!  gratia  dcsupcr  petenda  aiit 
obtinenda. 

"  Your  Highness  may  perceive 
by  the  notes,  tliat  we  be  already 
aure  of  as  many  aa  be  requisite, 
wanting  only  three  ;  and  we  have 
good  hope  of  four ;  of  which  four 
if  we  get  two,  and  obtain  of  another 
to  bo  absent,  it  is  suiEcient  for  our 
purpose.' 

'  The  "delerniination"  of  Cam- 
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ler 


a  speech,  which  he  has  left  to  posterity  among  tlie 
MSS.  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  but  he  appears  not  ^ 
to  have  been  very  happy  during  the  one  Sunday  " 
afteraoon  that  he  spent  at  Court ;    and  the  King 
evidently  supposed  that  he,  at  least,  had  given  his 
support  unwillingly,  although  Gardiner  had  marked 
his  name  with  the  favourable  "A."     Of  the  manner  t 
in  which  he  was  received,  and  of  his  impressions " 
respecting  the  Court,  he  has  left  also  an  amusing  ^ 
account,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Edmonds, 
vicar  of  Albome,  in  Wiltshire  : — 


Ijrid^e  is  tu  follows : — "Nos  Uni- 
vetBitasBtudeDtiumAcademieeCan- 
tabrigienaifl,  omnibus  isira  ecripta 
lecturis  auditurisve  siilutetn.  Cum 
occasion e  causes  Matrimonialis,  in- 
ter Invictisaimum  et  Potentisai- 
Rium  Principem  et  Dominum  nos- 
tnun  Ht-nricuin  octavura  Dei  gratia 
Anglic  Frauciaratie  Rpgem,  Tide! 
Defeiisorem,  ac  Domiuuni  Hibcr- 
niffi,  et  lUuBtriasimam  Dominam 
Catharinani  ficgiDam  controversie 
de  ilia  qusstione  nostra  rogaretui 
seutentia :  videlicet,  An  sit  jure 
Divino  et  naturali  proliibitum,  ne 
Fmter  ducat  in  uxiircm  lUlictam 
frotris  mortiii  sine  Uberis  1  Nos 
de  ea  re  deliberaturi  more  Bolito 
convenientes;  atque  communicatis 
consiliis,  matora  consultatione  trac- 
tantes  quo  modo,  quo  ordiue  ad 
invcatigationi^ni  veritatis  certiiis 
proc«deretur,  tic  omnium  tandem 
suffragiia,  sclectia  quibusdam  ei 
doctissinuB  Sacna  Tneologiee  Pro- 
fesaoribuB,  BacLalauriis,  oc  aliis 
Magistris  ea  cura  demandata,  nt 
acrutotiadili^entiBsime  Sacne  Scrip- 
tune  locis,  illia^iie  collatis  refer- 
lent  Bc  Tenuncu>i«nt,  quid  ipei 
dicUe  quffisiioni  respondendum  pn- 
tarent  Quoniam  auditis,  perpeu- 
ris,  ac  post  publicam  super  dicta 

JuieAtiane  disputationem   matura 
eliberatione  discussis  biis,  qiue  in 


'  inteK 


quaastione  pro^dicta  altenitram  par- 
tem Btatuerc  et  convellere  possint ; 
lUa  nobis  probabiliora,  validiora, 
veriora.  etiam  et  certiora,  ac  genu- 
im  Sacno  Scrip- 
1  prsB  Be  ferentia, 
Int«rpretum  etiam  aenteutiia  magis 
c«n3ona  visa  sunt,  qute  confirmanl 
et  probant,  jure  divino  et  naturali 

STohibitura  esse,  ne  Frater  uxorem 
'atria  mortui  sine  liberis  accipiat 
in  conjugem :  lUis  igitur  persuasi, 
et  in  unam  opinionem  convenientes, 
ad  qumtionem  pnedictam  ita  re- 
spondendum decrevimus,  et  in  hijs 


resjKDnderaus,  ac  pro  conclusione 
nobis  solidissimis  rationibus  et 
validiasiniis  argumentis  comproba- 
ta  affirmamus,  quod  ducere  uioren) 
I'ratris  mortui  sine  liberis,  cozni- 
tam  &  priori  viro  per  camuem 
copulom,  nobis  Chnstiania  hodie 
i-st  proLibitum  Jure  Divino  ac  na- 
turali. Au^ue  in  Mein  et  testi- 
monium bujusmodi  nostne  respon- 
tionis  et  afiirtnationis,  biis  Literis 

vimus  apponi.  Datum  in  congre- 
gatione  nostra  CantabriptB,dienono 
Martii  Anno  Domim  Millesimo 
quingentcsimo  vicenmo  nono." 
Lamb's  Corpus  Christi  Documents, 
p.  21. 
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CHAP  "  My  duty  remembered,  I  heartily  commend  me  iinto  you, 
"'       andlletyoimnderstandthatiJontinicaiSecMTw/a'  ataftemooDi 

];^^7i53o  came  to  Windsor,  and  also  to  part  of  Mr.  Latimer's  sermon: 
and  after  the  end  of  the  same  I  spake  with  Mr,  Secretary  and 

Dr.  Buck-  also  with  Mr.  Provost ;  and  so  after  Evensong  I  delivered  our 

master  be-  letters  in  the  Chamber  of  Presence,  all  tlie  court  beholding. 

King  Tlie  King  with  Mr.  Secretary  did  there  read  them,  but  not  the 
letters  of  determination,  notwithstandinf^  that  I  did  there  also 
deliver  them,  with  a  proposition.  His  Highness  gave  me 
there  great  thanks,  and  talked  with  me  a  good  while.  He 
much  lauded  our  wisdoms  and  good  conveyance  in  the  mat- 
ter, with  the  great  quietness  in  the  same.  He  shewed  me  also 
■wliat  he  had  in  his  hands  for  our  university,  according  unto 
that  that  Mr  Secretary  did  express  unto  ua,  &c.  So  he  de- 
parted. But  by  and  by,  he  greatly  praised  Mr.  Latimer's  Ser- 
mon, and  in  so  praising  said  on  this  wise.  This  displeaseth 
greatly,  Mr.  Vicechancellor  yonder.    Ton  same,  said  he  unto 

Royal  sar-  the  Duke  of  Noffolk,  is  Mr.  Vicechancellor  of  Cambridge,  and 

'^"^  BO  pointed  unto  me.  Then  he  sjuike  secretly  unto  the  Duke, 
which  after  the  King's  departure  came  unto  me,  and  welcomed 
me,  saying  amongst  other  things,  that  the  King  would  speak 
with  me  on  the  next  day.  And  licre  is  the  first  act.  On  the 
next  day,  I  waited  until  it  was  dinner  time ;  and  bo  at  the 
last  Dr.  Butts  came  unto  me,  and  brought  a  reward,  twenty 
Nobles  for  me,  and  five  Marks  for  the  younger  Proctor,  which 
was  with  me ;  saying  that  I  should  take  that  for  a  resolute 
answer,  and  that  I  might  depart  from  the  Court,  when  I 
would.  Then  came  Mr.  Provost,  and  when  I  had  shewed  him 
of  our  answer,  he  said,  I   should  speak  with  the  King  at 

A  second  after  Dinner  for  all  that,  and  so  brought  me  into  a  pri\-y  place, 
where  as  he  would  have  me  to  wait  at  after  Dinner.  I  came 
thither  and  he  both,  and  by  one  of  the  clock,  the  King  entered 
in.  It  was  in  a  Gallery.  There  were  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr. 
Provost,  Mr.  Latimer,  Mr.  Proctor,  and  I,  and  no  more :  The 
King  there  talked  with  ua,  until  five  of  the  clock.  I  assure 
you,  he  was  scarce  contented  with  Mr.  Secretary  and  Mr. 
Provost,  that  this  was  not  also  determined.  An  Papa  possU 
di'ypensare,  &a  I  made  the  best,  and  confirmed  the  same  that 
'  Second  Sunday  in  Lent 
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they  had  shewed  his  Grace  before,  and  how  it  would  never    chap 
have  been  so  obtained.     He  opened  liis  miud,  saying,  that  he      '^^ 
would  have  it  determined  after  Easter,  and  of  the  same  we  ^.d.  1530 
counsailed  a  whila 

"  I  pray  you  therefore  study  for  us,  for  our  business  is  not 
yet  at  an  end.  An  Papa  potest  dispensare  cum  Jure  Divino,  &c. 
Much  other  communication  we  had,  which  were  too  long  here 
to  recite.  Thus  his  Highness  departed,  casting  a  little  holy 
water  of  the  court ;  and  I  shortly  after  took  my  leave  of  Mr. 
Secretary  and  Mr.  Provost,  with  whom  I  did  not  drink,  nor 
yet  was  bidden :  and  on  the  morrow  departed  from  thence, 
thinking  more  than  I  did  say,  and  being  glad  that  I  was  out 
of  the  Court,  where  many  men  as  I  did  both  hear  and  per- 
ceive, did  wonder  on  me.  And  here  shall  be  an  end  for  this 
time  of  this  fabla 

"  All  the  world  almost  cricth  out  of  Cambridge  for  this  The  Uni. 
act,  and  specially  on  me,  but  I  must  bear  it  as  well  as  I  may.^^^J'^, 
I  have  lost  a  benefice  by  it,  which  I  should  have  had  within  censureJ 
this  ten  daya  For  there  hath  one  fallen  in  Mr.  Throck- 
morton's gift,  which  he  hath  faithfully  promised  unto  me 
many  a  time,  but  now  his  mind  is  turned  and  alienate  from 
me.  If  ye  go  to  the  Coiut  after  Easter,  I  pray  you  have  me  in 
remembrance  there  as  ye  shall  think  best.  But  of  this  no  mora 
.  .  .  Mr.  Latimer  preacheth  still,  Qtiod  ccmuli  ejjis  graviter 
ferunt.  I  am  informed  that  Oxford  hath  now  elected  certain 
persons  to  determine  the  King's  question.  I  hear  say  also 
that  Mr.  Provost  was  here  in  great  jeopai-dy.  Other  tidings  I 
have  none  at  this  time,  but  that  all  the  company  be  in  good 
health,  and  heartily  salutcth  you.  And  thus  fare  you  heartily 
welL  At  Cambridge,  in  Crastino  DominiccB  Palmarum.  Your 
own  to  his  power,  "  Willum  Buckmasteb. 

■■  The  King  willed  me  to  send  nnto  you,  and  to  give  you 
word  of  his  pleasure  in  the  said  question."" 

From  this  letter  it  would  appear  that  the  King 
required  another  "  determination "  to  be  obtained, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  any  further  steps  being 
taken  on  the  question  at  Cambridge. 

'  I.aiiib's  Corpus  Chriati  Dociimenta,  p.  23. 
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CHAP        At  the  other  University  there  was  much  more 
^^.^^.-^  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  verdict.     Oxford, 
A.D.  1530  especially  young  Oxford,  was  giving,  in  fact,  as  much 
trouble  aa  it  could,  and  made  a  bold  struggle  for 
freedom  and  the  rights  of  conscience.    Warham,  who 
Question    wa3  chaDcellor  of  the  University,  had  laid  before  it, 
to  oifoiti  by  direction  of  the  King,  the  same  question  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  rest;  but  so  little  was 
done  in  the  matter,  that  Dr.  Bell,  and  Longland, 
the   King's  confessor,    and    Bishop  of  Lincoln   (in 
which  diocese  Oxford  was  then  included),  were  sent 
with  a  let-  up  there  with  a  letter  from  Henry  himself.     This 
i^  King    epistle    stated,  that  having   "  consulted   many  and 
substantia]  well-learned  men  within  our  realm  and 
without,  for  certain  considerations  our  conscience 
moving,"    lie   thought   it  convenient    "  to   feel    the 
minds"  of  those  who  were  erudite  in  the  faculty  of 
divinity  at  Oxford.     Much  was  said  about  the  virtue 
of  not  leaning  to  "  wilful  and  sinister  opinions,"  and 
about  the  filial  duty  that  was  owing  by  the  Univer- 
sity to  so  good  a  King,  and  how  great  things  might  be 
hoped  for  the  University  from  his  favour.     All  this 
was,  of  course,  intended  to  bias  the  minds  of  members 
of  convocation :  but,  in  addition,  a  significant  warning 
enjoiiiiiij;   was  added, — "  In  case  you  do  not  uprightly  according 
as  he  "     to  Divine  learning  hand  yourselves  herein,  ye  may  be 
Mielr^      assured  that  we,  not  without  great  cause,  sliall  so 
quickly  and  sharply  look  to  your  unnatural  misde- 
meanour herein,  that  it  shall  not  be  to  your  quietness 
and  ease  hereafter,"  It  was  also  added,  that  those  who 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  mere  truth,  as  it  be- 
came true  subjects  to  do,  should  be  "  esteemed  and  set 
forth,"  while  those  who  saw  truth  without  this  qualify- 
ing medium,  should  be  "neglected  and  Uttle  set  by." 
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Such  a  letter  was  calculated  to  produce  a  definite   chap 
result.     There  were  some  who  were  likely  to  be  in-  ^_>,.-..^ 
fluenced   by   the   gratitude    which    remembers    the  *■"■  '53° 
past :  many  more  by  the  gratitude  which  looks  for- 
ward to  the  future.     Amoug  the  doctors  of  divinity 
of  mature  standing,  there  was  a  clear  filial  majority  a  minority 
for  the  King.     Expectant  bishops  and  deans  were  foUiabk 
all  ready  to  vote  in  the  sunsliine :  and  those  who 
walked  boldly  to  the  shady  side  of  the  convocation 
house,  were  all  either  divines  with  inconvenient  con- 
sciences, or  those  troublesome  masters  of  arts  who 
would  persist  in  thinking  for  themselves.     It  being 
evident  that  there  was  so  laige  a  majority  for  truth 
which  was  of  the  "  unnatural  misdemeanour"  kind, 
it  was  thought  better  for  the  convocation  to  break 
up  without  coming  to  a  vote.    This  led  tlie  King 
to  write  once  more  to  his  "  trusty  and  well-beloved," 
but  not  very  docile,  University.     In   this  second  The  King 
epistle  he  calls  the  malcontents  the  "  youth  "  of  the  yomhfui 
University,  and  charges  them  with  con^ntious  fac-    '  '* 
tions  and  manner,  daily  combining  together,  neither 
regarding  their  duty  to  us  their  Sovereign    Lord, 
nor  yet  conforming  themselves  to  the  opinions  and 
orders  of  the  virtuous,  wise,   sage,   and   profound 
learned    men    of  tliat  University."     These  youths, 
the  masters  of  arts,  "were  wilfully  striking  upon  the 
opinion  to  have  a  great  number  of  regents  and  non- 
regents  associated  in  convocation  with  the  divines, 
and  the  King  regards  it  as  an  unheard  of  thing,  that 
men  of  right  small  learning  should  thus  stay  their 
seniors, — 

"  Which  as  we  think  should  be  no  email  dishonour  to  out 
University  there,  but  most  especially  to  you  the  Seniore  and 
Bulers  of  the  same,  assuring  you  that  this  their  unnatural 
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CHAP    And  unkind  demeanour  is  not  only  right  much  to  our  dis- 
^'^      pleasure,  but  much    to  be  nuirvclled  of,  upon  what  ground 
A-D,  1530  *nd  occasion  they  being  our  mere  subjects,  should  shew  them- 
selves more  unkind  and  wilful  in  this  matter,  than  all  other 
Universities,  both  in  this  and  all  other  regions  do.     Finally, 
inisu  ihc    ^^'e  trusting  in  the  dexterity  and  wisdom  of  you  and  other  the 
bri^th^  said  discreet  and  substantial  learned  men  of  that  University, 
lound        be  in  perfect  hope,  that  ye  will  conduce  and  frame  the  said 
young  persons  unto  good  order  and  conformity,  as  it  becometh 
yoa  to  do.     Wherefore  we  l>e  desirous  to  hear  with  incon- 
tinent diligence,  and  doubt  you  not  we  shall  regard  the  demean- 
our of  every  one  of  the  University,  according  to  their  merits 
and  deserts.     And  if  the  youth  of  the  University  will  play 
masteries,  as  they  begin  to  do,  We  doubt  not  but  that  they 
shall  well  perceive,  that  iwn  erf  bonuvi  irritare  Crabrones'' 

Young  Oxford  was  proof,  however,  even  against 

the  royal  threat  of  a  plague  of  hornets,  and  further 

wriiaa     measures  had  to  be  taken.     So  that  the  King  wrote 

'         '"  a  third  letter,  and  sent  it  by  the  hands  of  one  who 

had  already  been  found  useful  in  manipulating  the 

Cambridge  senate. 

In   this   third   letter  the  King  reproaches  the 
"young  persons"  with  ingratitude,  and  seta  before 
them  the  excellent  example  of  compliance  shown  by 
andurgct  the  sister  University  : — "Our  University  of  Cam- 
exampie     bridge  hath  within  far  shorter  time  not  only  agreed 
Cambridge  '^po"  ^ho  fashion  and  manner  to  make  answer  to  us 
effectually,  and  with  diligence  following  the  same, 
but  hath  also  eight  days  since  sent  unto  us  their 
answer    under    common  seal,    plainly   determining, 
Prohibitionem  esse  Divini  et  naturalis  juris,  n^  frater 
Uxorem  fratris  etiam  mortui  sine  liberis  ducat  Ux- 
orem."      But  unwilling  to  show  liis  displeasure  at 
present,  he  has  sent  them  his  trusty  and  right  well- 
beloved   clerk  and   counsellor,   Mr.    Edward   Fox. 
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trusting  that  the  "heads"  and  "rulers"  will  "so   chap 
order  and   accommodate  the  fashion  and  passing,"  ^J^^.^^ 
Ac,  &c.,  "  as  that  the  number  of  t!ie  private  suffi-ages  *-°-  '53° 
given  without  reason  prevail  not  against  the  heads, 
rulers,  and  sa^e  fathers  to  the  detriment,  hindrance, 
and  inconvenience  of  the  whole."     Under  the  guid-  victory  of 
ance  of  so  experienced  a  diplomatist,'  the  heads  of      "'"°" 
houses  succeeded,  thus  saving  themselves  and  the 
other  "  seniors"  from  the  anguish  of  appearing  to 
possess  any  fragment  of  a  corporate  conscience  wliich 
dissented  from  that  of  the  reigning  powers.     By  a 
clever  manoeuvre   convocation  was  called  together 
late  in  the  evening  of  a  tempestuous  day,  so  that  its 
meeting  was  known  to  few.     Here  and  there  a 
zealous  and  wakeful  master  of  arts  discovered  the 
ruse,  and  one  fellow  of  Balliol,  in  the  haste  of  his 
zeal,  waa  seen  rushing  through  Broad  Street  and  the 
Turl  with  a  pair  of  scarlet  breeches  round  his  neck 
instead  of  his  hood.     But  zeal  cannot  stand  against  Zeai  and 
diplomacy,  and  the  question  was  at  last  decided  by  ^'p'"""*^'' 
the  votes  of  thirty-three  doctors  and  bachelors  of 
divinity  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  King." 

■  Slate  Papers,  i,  377.  est  fide,  cloctrinj  et  scientil.    Cum 

*  The  following  \%  the  decree,  or  igitiir  noB  empiuB  rogsti,  et  requUiti 

Act  of  Convocation,  as  (jdven  by  aiirauB,  ut  an  nobis  jure   divino, 

Anthonj  Wood,  in  Anliii.  Oxon.,  parlter   ac    natumli,    prohibitum 

J).    255  : — "  OianibuB  fidelibua  ad  Tidcretur,  ne  quia  ClinstiannB  re- 

(|>i(>9  scriptum  prceBena  pervencrit,  lictum  fratria   sni   morientis   sine 

No»,umvereilaa  doctorum  et  magia-  liberis    duceret    luorem,  nostiam 

troriim,  tam  regentinin  quam  non  scnt«ntinm  explicaiemua :  quoniam 


M^ntium,  omnium  et  singulnnim  exniuinatis  et  discuasis,  ci 

Tacultatum,     atmie     universitatis  fide,  dilij,'entift,  et  sinceritate,  eacno 

Oxiin,  Bslulem  in  eo  qui  est  vera,  Bi;riptiira;lociB,etsanct«ninipfttrum' 

aftlns.      Profesaionia   noatne   debi-  sentcntiis    ac     iulLTpreCationibus, 

turn,  pariter  et  Christians  chari-  quiB  adernendHminliacquieglione 

tatii  offlcium,  illud  a  nobis  elHa<;i-  veribitcm  facere  et  pertinere  juili- 

tat,   nt  paratl    ac   facilcs    svmper  raviiaHS,  turn  etiiim  audita  gravis- 

■imua  de   nostree  cognitionia  luce  sinionmi  et  emditissinionmi  dric- 

aliisli1>enterinipart)net  satisfaceTe  torum,   et    bsccalaureorum    eacRit 

oDuu  piMcenti  de  tS.  qius  in  nobis  theologiie,    quihus    iUud    negulii 
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VALUE  OF  OPINIONS  SO  OBTAINED 


CHAP   What  would  have  been  the  result  if  any  other  sort 

'^^      of  "  mere  truth"  than  that  which  he  wished  for  had 

A.D.  1530  been  incorporated  in  the  Act  of  Convocation  it  is 

not  difficult  to  conjecture,  and  the  politic  prudence 

of  the  minority  probably  saved  the  University  of 

Oxford  from  a  wholesale  confiscatioD. 

Thus  ended  that  singular  episode  of  the  divorce 
business,  —  the  consultation  of  the  Universities 
Opinions  were  ostensibly  given  by  about  half  the 
learned  bodi  3  of  Europe  'n  favour  of  Henry's  wishes/ 
and  some  on  the  opposite  side.  But  the  former 
were  extracted  in  a  manner  which  takes  away  from 
any  weight  they  might  possess  if  they  had  been 
given  freely  ;  and,  so  far  as  those  published  by  the 
King  are  concerned,  they  are  little  better  than 
sonorous  echoes  of  his  strongly  declared  pre-judg- 
ment of  his  own  case.  As  far  as  regards  the  settle- 
ment of  the  point  under  discussion  during  aU  those 


demandatum  est,  opiniune  et  ses- 
tentifl  super  dicta  qusealione,  post 
mullan,  frequuntps,  et  publicas  dU- 

Sutationee  ab  illia  proimntuitil,  ot 
eclaraU,  iiiTenimus  et  judjcavi- 
mua,  ilia  longe  [■robabiliora,  vali- 
diora,  veiiora,  et  certiora  esse,  turn 
etiam  geuiuDum  et  siuceium  sacne 
scriptune  Bcnsuin  prtcfcrentia,  et 
iuterpretum  denique  senteatiis  ma- 
gig  couBona,  quia  confirmont  et 
probant  jure  divino,  pariter  et 
natuinlj,  prohibitum  ess:  ChriE- 
tionis,  ne  i^uis  fratcr  relioUun  ger- 
mani  fiatns  otoriuntiH  sine  liberie, 
et  ab  eodem  carnaliter  cognitam, 
accipiat  in  uxorein.  Noa  igitur, 
univereitos  Oioniensie  antedicta, 
ad  qutestioneia  prroUctam  ita  re- 
spondendum decrevimu9,  et  in  hia 
smi)tis  ex  lotiua  nnivcrsitotia  sen- 
tentia  rcspondemua,  ac  pTO  conclu- 
sionc  nobis  aoliJissimis  rationibiis 
et  validiAsimia  argumentia  compro- 


bat2,  aflinnamnB,  qnod  ducere  iix- 
orciu  fratris,  mortui  sine  liberis, 
cc^itam  a  priori  viro  jier  carnaleni 
copulani,  nobis  dirintianis  est  du 
iurc  divino  pariter  ac  naturali  pro- 
nibitum.  Atque  in  fidem,  et  testi- 
monium hnjusmodi  nostrEe  respon- 
sionis  et  affirmationis,  hiis  literis 
aigilliun  nostrum  curavimua  ap- 
poiiL  Datum  in  conLTegutiooe 
nostra  Osonii  die  8  AprUiB,  1630." 
Autiq.  Oxen.,  256. 

'  Calvinist  opinions  were  also  ob- 
tained bj  Henrjr,  but  thev  are  even 
more  worthleBa,froma  judicial  point 
of  view  (to  say  nothing  of  the  theo- 
lojiieai)  than  those  of  the  CnthoKc 
Universities.  Underneath  all  audi 
verdicts,  there  lay  the  primary  as- 
sumption that  this  was  a  struggle 
bttween  the  Papacy  and  itsenemies, 
mni  that  the  latter  were  to  be  aup- 
ported,  whatever  the  truth  might 
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years,  the  opinions  given  are  of  the  least  possible  chap 
judicial  value  ;  and  when  the  manner  in  which  they  ^^„„^.,^ 
were  ohtained  has  been  recorded,  that  is  all  that  *■■>■  '53o 
needs  to  bo  known  about  them. 

The  further  transactions  connected  with  the  divorce 
extend  over  two  years  of  time,  but  they  do  not  occupy 
a  large  space  in  history.    The  position  of  the  persons 
concerned  was  now  practically  settled.    Anne  Boleyn  Anne  Uo- 
was  living  in  the  King's  palace  ia  the  same  manner,  Iton'^^'" 
to  all  outward  appearance,  that  any  other  acknow- 
ledged mistresses  of  kings  have  lived,  going  wherever 
he  went,  and  exercising  the  usual  powers  of  favourite 
courtesans  over  their  royal  masters.     The  principal 
difference  was  that  she  looked  forward  with  unblush-  irer  unre- 
ing  effrontery  to  the  occupation  of  a  position  whicli  tumpii^ 
was  still  filled  by  the  Queen,  and  took  it  for  granted,  j^,^"^""' 
without  the  smallest  particle  of  feminine  reserve,  that 
the  question  on  which  so  many  learned  men  were 
unable  to  make  up  tJieir  minds,  was  already  practi- 
cally decided  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  her  to 
thrust  Catherine  from  the  King's  side  and  usurp  her 
place.     It  has  been  assumed  that  Anne  Boleyn  did 
not  actually  yield  up  lier  virtue  to  the  King  before 
marriage ;    but  she    gave  every  reason  to  contem- 
poraries and  to  the  historian  to  believe  the  contrary  : 
and  it  would  take  very  strong  and  direct  evidence  to 
convince  any  judicial  mind  that  so  sensual  a  man  asimproba- 
Henry  proved  himself  to  be,  would  have  accepted  ^^tinfi'"' 
her  society  for  so  long  a  time  on  any  other  terms.  JJt^J^ 
No  one  would  have  believed  that  George  IV.,  when 
separated  from   his   Queen,  was  likely  to  keep  a 
young  marchioness,  with  whom  he  was  "  in  love," 
under  his  roof  and  at  his  table  for  several  years  on 
an  innocent  footing  :  and  it  is  quite  as  unlikely  that 
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CHAP    Henry  VIII.  should  have  done  80.     But,  although 
_„i^j,^  the  King  and  Anne  Boleyn  were  thus  living  together, 
A.D.  1530  lie  had  a  sincere  desire  to  leave  behind  him  a  son 
whose  claims  to  the  succession  should  he  recognised  as 
legitimate;  and  he  therefore  continued  his  endeavours 
to  ohtain  such  a  sentence  of  divorce  from  his  wife 
Catherine   as  would   enable    him  to  marry  Anne. 
While  there  was  no  actual  prospect  of  the  latter 
ha\'ing  a  child,  he  could  still  afford  to  be  deliberate 
and  formal  in  the  steps  which  he  was  taking,  and 
they  were  only  hurried  on  when  there  was  a  certainty 
that  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother,  which  was 
not  until  after  December  1532. 
Final  ne-       Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  unfriendly  terms 
oHheK^g  which  now  existed  between  Henry  and  the  Pope,  the 
Pom'''*    former  still  continued  to  press  for  a  decision  by  some 
competent  tribunal  appointed  by  the  Pope,  but  which 
should  not  sit  out  of  England.     During  the  summer 
of  1530,  letters  were  sent   to  his  ambassadors  at 
Rome,  Dr.  Benet,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Sir 
Gregory  Cassilis,  in  which  he   made  further  pro- 
posals ;   and  the  Bishop  of  Tarb^s  {now  Cardinal 
Grammont)  was  instructed  by  Francis,  the  French 
king,  to  assist  the  English  ambassadors  in  promoting 
their  sovereign's  cause.    On  October  8th  of  that  year 
the  Pope  gave  them  an  audience,  when  these  pro- 
posals were  set  before  him  by  Grammont;   and  a 
long  account  of  the  interview  was  written  by  Dr. 
Nature  of  Benet  to  the  King.*      These  proposals  were  three 
propoads   in  number,  and  each  of  them  was  brought  forward 
by  itself  with  great  caution,  and  urged  as  far  as 
possible  before  its  successor  was  mentioned.     The 
first  was  that  the  Pope  should  issue  a  commission  to 

«  See  the  Letter  in  DoJ'b  Churcli  History,  Tiemej'a  Ed.,  1639,  L 
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the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Lin-    chav 
coin,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  try  the  cause  .^J^Jl^ 
anew."     This  the  Pope  firmly  declined,  saj'ing  that  *■"■  'j3o 
he  had  refused  already  to  grant  such  a  commission, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Queen  bad  appealed  to  him, 
and  that  justice  to  her  required  him  to  hear  the 
cause  himself;  and  tliat  for  the  same  reason  he  still 
refused  to  entertain  the  proposal.     "  Then  my  Lord 
of  TarbSs  descended  to  the  second  decree,  which  was 
for  the  commission  to  the  clergy  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury."     This  also  the  Pope  refused,  saying 
again  that  the  proposal  had  been  often  made  before 
and  as  often  rejected  by  him.     Finally,  Grammont  cirdinii 
proposed  that  the  King  should  be  left  to  follow  his  ^"„11j 
own  course  conformably  to  the  opinions  given  by  the  tneiiation 
universities.     This  last   proposal  was   read   to   the 
Pope  by  Grammont  in  Henry's  own  words ;    and, 
perhaps  on  that  account,  his  Holiness  declined  to  give 
a  reply  to  it  until  he  had  consulted  with  the  con- 
sistory.    Then  a  threat  that  had  been  used  by  other 
ambassadors  was  again  used  by  the  French  envoy. 
"  Monsieur  de  Tarbes  said  that  it  was  very  necessary 
that  his  Holiness  should  study  to  satisfy  your  high- 
ness in  some  of  these  degrees,  or  else,  he  said,  that 
his  Holiness  should  see  a  greater  ruin  in  Christen- 
dom than  he  hath  seen  hitherto,  as  he  miglit  clearly 
perceive  by  the  latter  end  of  the  instructions."     To 
which  the  Pope  replied  that  come  what  might,  he  aement 
must  proceed  in  this  matter  according  to  justice  and  J^tef^"^' 
the  order  of  the  law,  and  that  neither  the  Kings  of '■-i''/ 
England  nor  France,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  Em- 
peror, should  move  him  to  "  transgress  one  hair  of 
justice."     It  was  a  brave  resolve,  but  based  ou  those 
The  two  fast  and  the  Bi«Iiop  of  Exoter  hod  k^en  pro]iosoi!  K'fiire. 
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CHAP   narrow  ideaa  respecting  the  dependence  of  sovereigns 
,.,,_,_^„  on  the   Pope,  which   had  already  become  almost 
A.D.  1530  obsolete,  and  to  maintain  which  still  greater  injustice 
had  to  be  committed. 

These  proposals  were  urged  upon  the  Pope  again 

and  again  with  the  like  result.    The  only  appearance 

of  yielding  was  when  the  Pope  suggested  to  Dr. 

Benet  that  he  might  possibly  grant  the  request  for 

The  db-     a  dispensation  to  have  two  wives.     This  was  opposed, 

-  ^two°"   however,  by  the  consistory,  and  the  Pope  himself 

*"''»        seems  scarcely  to  have  been  serious  in  suggesting  it.' 

To  meet  the  decrees  of  the  Universities,  which  the 

King  had  thus  brought   officially  before  him,  the 

Pope  issued  a  bull  on  January  5,  1530-1,  by  which 

he  inhibited  any  person  or  court  from  pronouncing 

sentence  of  divorce  between  Henry  and  Catherine, 

thus  finally  and  publicly  declaring  his  intention  of 


•  Dr.  Bcnet  states  this  strati^ 
affair  in  the  following  words  -.— 
"Sir,  sliortly  aft«r  my  coming 
hitlicr,  tlie  Pope  moved  unto  me  of 
a  dispensation  for  two  wive^  wiiich 
he  siKike  at  tlic  same  time  ho  doubt- 
fully thnt  I  su!'pci:ted  tliut  he  spake 
it  for  oue  of  tlie.°e  two  purposes : 
the  one  was  that  I  bIiouIiI  have  set 
it  forward  to  your  higlincss  to  tlie 
intent  that  if  your  hiyhncsa  would 
have  accepted  thereby,  he  should 
have  gotten  a  mean  to  bring  your 
higlincBH  to  grant  that,  if  he  mi^ht 
disiiciisc  in  tlii^  case,  which  is  of  110 
leas  force  than  your  case  is,  conse- 
quently he  might  dispense  in  your 
highness'  ca.se.  The  other  was, 
that  I  conjectured  that  it  should 
be  a  thina  purposed  to  entertain 
your  hiichness  in  some  hope, 
whereby  he  might  deferyour  cause, 
to  the  intent  your  grace  should 
trust  upon  the  same.  Then  I 
asked  his  Ilolinesa  whether  he  was 
fully  icEolvctl  that  he  might  dis- 


plaiuly  t 
Dod,  1.  3! 


pense  in  the  same  easel  Then  his 
Holiness  showed  me.  No:  hut  said 
that  a  greot  divine  showed  him 
that  he  thought,  for  avoiding  of  a 
greater  inconvenience,  his  Holiness 
might  dispense  in  the  same  case. 
Hawbeit,he  said  he  would  counsel 
further  about  it  with  his  council. 
And  now  of  late,  the  Pope  showed 
~~  that  his  council  showed  liim 
■  that  he  could  not  do  it" 
The  same,  or  a  sirai- 
3  mentioned  in  a 
lelfer  from  Sir  Gregory  Cassilis  to 
the  King.  Collier.ix.  93.  Luther's 
idea  as  to  his  powers  of  "disi>en- 
sation  "  were  on  a  less  modest  scale 
than  those  of  the  Pope  and  his  con- 
sistory, for  he  gave  ]iermission  (a 
few  years  later)  to  Philip,  Lande- 
grave  of  Hesse,  to  do  thot  which 
the  Pope  declared  he  had  no  autho- 
rity to  sanction  in  Henry  VIII. 
The  Protestant  Grinrous  hod  al- 
ready suggested  this  course  to  the 
King.     See  Bumet,  i.  160. 
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accepting  the  appeal  of  the  latter,  and  of  permitting    chap 
the  cause  to  be  determined  only  by  himself.     He  ^^ii^ 
seems  to  have  done  nothing  further  in  the  matter  *■■>-  '53i 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  1531,  and  certainly — 
assuming  his  right  to  act  aa  judge  in  the  case — so 
long  a  delay  was  a  just  ground  of  complaint  as 
regards  the  persons  chiefly  interested.     It  was  also 
bad  policy  as  regards  the  relations  between  England 
and  Rome,  for  the  interval  gave  time  for  further 
alienation  to  take  place. 

It  was  during  this  year  also  that  the  final  separa-  The  King 
tion  between  the  King  and  Queen  took  place.     To  parai^^' 
whatever  extent  they  bad  been  living  apart  for  the  q^^ 
last  six  or  seven  years,  they  had  yet  been  residing  in 
the  same   palaces,  sometimes   dining  at  the  same 
table,  and  appearing  together  occasionally  in  public. 
But  the   King  had  now  resolved  to  bring  Anne 
Boleyn  more  forward  even  than  he  had  already  done, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  Queen  under 
the  same  roof  with  her  supplanter  waa  beginning  to 
grow  greater. 

In  June,  therefore,  some  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  were  deputed  to  go  to  Greenwich,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  the  Queen  the  opinions  of 
the  Universities,  in  the  hope  that  the  strong  case 
thus  made  out  against  her  union  with  the  King 
might  be  an  argument  with  her  that  the  Pope  him- 
self waa  likely  to  go  against  her,  and  that  she  would 
be  wise  to  withdraw  the  appeal  slie  had  made  to  him. 
But  Catherine  was  strong  in  the  strength  of  feminine 
logic.  She  was  the  King's  wife  by  decree  of  the 
Pope  and  lawful  ceremonies,  and  until  tlie  Pope 
declared  against  her  marriage,  nothing  should  move 
her  one  step  from  the  maintenance  of  her  riglits  ns  a 
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CHAP  wife.  Shortly  after  this  interview,  at  midsummer, 
.^JJ^she  left  Greenwich  with  the  King,  and  remained 
A".  1531  with  him  at  Windsor  until  July  14th.  On  that  day 
the  final  separation  took  place,  the  King  departing 
from  Windsor,  and  never  again  living  under  the 
same  roof  with,  or  even  seeing  her  who  had  been  his 
wife,  and  a  good  wife,  for  twenty-two  years.  She 
removed  first  to  the  More,  a  manor  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York,  in  Hertfoirdshire,  and  then  to 
Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire,  one  of  the  King's  houses, 
where  she  spent  most  of  her  time  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life. 

Henceforth  Anne  Boleyn's  position  at  Court  ceased 

to  be   accompanied  by  the   least  public  restraint. 

Perhaps  a  report  reached  the  Pope  that  she  was 

already  married  to  the  King ;  for  he  wrote  to  Henry 

ThePope'son  January    25,    1532,   remonstrating  against   the 

^^      scandal  of  having  her  to  live  with  him  as  his  wife  ; 

respecting  ^^^  jj.  jg  certain  that  the   Popes   have   not   been 

Boieyn      accustomed  to    restrain   Kings  in  respect  to  their 

.feminine  associates  when  the  association  has  been 

notoriously  a  dishonourable  one. 

This  remonstrance  produced  no  further  effect  than 

a  renewal  of  the  weary  missions  to  Rome,  which 

seem  to  have  tired  out  to  the  last  degree  the  patience 

of  all  immediately  engaged  in  them,  for  they  were 

always  declaring  to  the  King  how  utterly  hopeless 

they  were,   and  how  immoveable  was  the   Pope. 

Even   while   such   importunities  were    being   used 

King  of     towards  Clement,  he  issued  citations  for  the  King 

i^moned  ^"^^  Queen  to  appear  at  Rome.     When  it  had  been 

lo  appear  proposed  to  do  this  three  years  before,  Wolsey  had 

replied  that  his  master,  the  King,  could  only  appear 

at   Rome  with   20,000   soldiers   at  his  back ;    but 
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instead  of  meeting  the  citation  with  any  such  reply,   chap 
the  King  sent  to  his  special  ambassador.  Sir  Edward  ,_J!5^^ 
Karne,  who  was  at  Rome,  under  the  name  of  an  *■»■  'S3i 
"  excusator"  (and  with  him  Dr.  Bonner),  to  decline 
entering  an  appearance  ;  first  on  grounds  taken  from 
the  canon  law,  and  secondly,  by  alleging  the  inde- 
pendence   of  the    English    crown,     Tliey  appeared 
before   the    consistory,  and  a  long  debate  of  many 
days  followed,  the  question  assuming  more  of  a 
political  than  any  other  form,  and  Ilenry's  envoys 
beiag  opposed  by  those  cardinals  who  were,  politi- 
cally, of  the  Emperor's  party.     The  debate  ended 
almostwhere  it  began,  an  urgent  message  being  sent  isui^by 
to  the  King  to  the  effect  that  if  he  would  not  himself  lo^sSdV 
appear  at  Rome,  he  would  at  least  send  a  proxy  to  p""^ 
plead  in  his  name,  and  represent  him  at  the  trial. 

But  now  the  King  was  preparing  to  tjxke  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands  and  follow  his  own  course, 
a  proceeding  to  which  the  Pope  would  probably 
have  offered  little  or  no  objection  some  time  before, 
but  which  would  interfere  with  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  Holy  See  now  that  so  much  had 
been  said  and  done  on  both  sides.  In  September 
"  Mistress  Anne  "  was  created  Marchioness  of  Pern-  a  royal 
broke — a  title  not  hitherto  borne  by  a  subject ;  and  fer/edon 
in  October,  she  accompanied  the  King  to  Calais  on  J^""'  '**'■ 
the  occasion  of  his  second  state  interview  with 
the  King  of  France.  In  the  following  month  the 
Pope  signed  a  brief  forbidding  the  marriage  of 
Henry  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  declaring  him  ex- 
communicated i'p^  facto,  if  it  had  taken  place,  or 
should  take  place  thereafter ;  but  this  brief  was  not 
published  until  the  following  February ;  and  before 
that  time  came  the  marriage  had  taten  place. 
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CHAP        For  whether  or  not  Anne  Coleyn  had  withstood 
,___^,„,^  t'.ie  King's  advances  for  any  time  at  first,  it  is  cer- 
*-^      tain  that  they  were  living  together  at  the  end  of 
1532  as  man  and  wife,  Queen  Elizabeth  being  born 
on  September  7,  1533.     Finding  that  his  companion 
was  likely  to  become  a  mother,  he  doubtless  hoped 
and  expected  that  she  would  give  him  a  son,  and 
in  his  anxiety  to  make  that  son  a  legitimate  heir  to 
Her  mar.  his  tlirone,  the  King  pressed  on  the  marriage  in 
juSg  °   *  spite  of  the  unremoved  obstacles  of  a  wife  not  yet 
divorced,  and  of  the  papal  opposition.     A  letter  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer  records  tliat  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  "much  about  St.  Paul's  day  last,"^  i.e. 
Januaiy  25,  1533,  and  the  same  date  is  given  by 
Stow.     An  earlier  day,  the  festival  of  St.  Erkenwald, 
November  14th,  was  named   by  some  subsequent 
writers ;  and  it  is  considered  probable  that  reports 
were  circulated  of  the  marriage  having  taken  place 
at  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  Court 
of  Rome,  and  concealing  the  fact  of  Anne's  immo- 
rality.    Cranmer  was  not  present  at  the  marriage, 
and  did  not  know  of  it  for  a  fortnight  after  it  had 
taken  place.     It  is  supposed  that  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Dr.  Rowland  Lee,  who  was  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Licbfield  and  Coventry,  and  that  only  the 
The  per-    Earl  and  Countess  of  Wiltshire,  Lord  Rochford,  and 
^lai'thethe    Duke  of  Norfolk    (Lady  Wiltshire's   brother) 
ceremony  ^^^.^  present.     Nothing  remains  to  show  us  in  what 
light  so  singular  a  marriage  was  regarded  by  the 
relatives  of  Anne  Boleyn  ;  but  such  gross  adulation 
was  paid  to  the  King,  that  they  probably  considered 
it  perfectly  legitimate  and  unexceptionable. 

Parliament  met  on  February  4,  1533,  and  passed 
^  Croumei  to  AicMeocon  Hawkyiia  (Jenkyna'  Cranmer),  i  31. 
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the  famous  Statute  of  Appeals.     This  will  be  noticed   chap 
at  length  in  another  chapter,  and  it  is  only  neces-  ^^t--^ 
aary  to  mention  it  here  as  shutting  the  door  against  *■"■  '533 
all  further  hope  that  Catherine  might  entertain  as 
to  the  King  submitting  to  have  her  cause  tried  at 
Rome. 

On  February  21st  the  bulls  were  issued  for  the  Cranmer 
consecration  of  Cranmer  as  Archbishop  of  Canter-  cr^ 
bury,  and  his  consecration  took  place  almost  imme- 
diately after  their  arrival  in  England,  that  is,  on 
March  30,  1533. 

The  convocation  which  was  then  sitting  had  been  Opinion  of 
elected  in  1529,  but  how  many  sessions  it  had  held  lionimhe 
cannot  be  known,  as  the  records  of  convocation  at  "2^<^>* 
that  period  have  been  destroyed.  Among  its  many 
inaportant  discussions  and  acts  there  bad,  during 
some  of  these  sessions,  been  one  respecting  the 
divorce, — the  same  questions  having  been  submitted 
to  both  the  convocations  as  had  been  laid  before  the 
Universities.  On  April  5,  1533,  the  acts  of  the 
convocation  of  Canterbury  were  searched  by  com- 
mand of  the  King,  and  an  entry  was  found  relating 
to  this  debate.  The  first  question  put  before  the 
houses  had  been,  Whether  marriage  with  a  brother's 
widow,  supposing  the  brother  to  have  consummated 
his  marriage,  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  and 
so  beyond  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  allow.  After  a 
long  debate  of  several  days,  this  proposition  was 
voted  in  the  affirmative  by  2G3  (66  present,  and  197 
proxies),  in  the  negative  by  1 9.  The  second  question 
was.  Whether  the  consummation  of  the  marriage 
between  Prince  Arthur  and  the  Princess  Catherine 
was  sufficiently  proved.  This  was  debated  only  by 
doctors  of  the  civil  law,  of  whom  47  were  present, 
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CHAP    and  3  sent  proxies:  of  thia  number  41  decided  in 

,_,^^„.^  the  affirmative.     The  aj^cd  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and 

A-D-  '533  the  Bishop  of  Llandatf,  were  in  the  minority  on 

both  occasions,  and  on  the   second    question   they 

were  joined  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

Five  -weeks  later,  May  13th,  a  similar  official 
search  was  made  in  the  acts  of  the  convocation  of 
York,  and  the  report  stated  that  there  also  a  decision 
of  both  questions  was  found  to  the  same  effect. 
In  looking  at  the  steps  which  were  then  taken  by 
Culpable  Archbishop  Cranmer,  it  is  impossible  to  exonerate 
^mnmer  him  from  collusion  with  the  King.  But  the  votes 
of  convocation  in  both  provinces  gave  such  large 
majoritiea,  that  the  former  may,  not  very  unfairly, 
have  supposed  that  they  justified  him  in  giving 
effect  to  his  own  opinion,  and  in  carrying  out  the 
King's  wishes.  In  doing  this  he  gave  himself  too 
much  the  appearance  of  obeying  orders,  instead  of 
sitting  in  the  seat  of  judgment :  but  Cranmer  was 
not  a  man  of  exalted  mind  or  manner ;  and  it  is 
most  likely  that  his  conscience  and  his  subserviency 
(disgusting  as  the  latter  now  seems)  were  really  in 
agreement  with  each  other.  His  first  step  was  taken 
when  he  had  been  Archbishop  a  little  more  than  a 
week,  and  looks  extremely  like  the  fulfilment  of  a 
contract  with  the  King.  On  April  ilth,  he  pre- 
Appiiesfor  seuted  a  petition  or  memorial  to  Henry,  setting  forth 
a^icenseto^j^g  difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  the  country 
for  want  of  a  son  as  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown, 
and  asking,  in  terms  that  cannot  be  characterized 
otherwise  than  as  abject,  for  license  to  exercise  his 
office  in  bringing  the  divorce  suit  to  an  end.*    The 

•  State  Papers,  i.  3!>0.  There  the  second— more  alyect,  even,  in 
are  two,  but  varj'inf;  coiiii*  of  tliis  tone  tlian  the  first — wiia  the  one 
letter  (both  Bent  to  the  Kiii<^),  and      chosen  by  Henrr. 
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King  replied  in  a  lofty  tone,  reiterating  with  some   chap 
exa^eration  the  "most  humble  supplication"  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
Archbishop,  declaring  that  he  recognised  no  superior  *-"■  '5.13 
on  earth  but  God,  and  that  he  was  not  subject  to 
the  laws  of  any  earthly  creature,  but  condescending 
"  not  to  refuse "   the  "  humble  request,  offer,  and 
towardness"  to  make  an   end   "  in   our  said  great 
cause  of  matrimony,  which  hath  so  long  depended 
undetermined,  to  our  great  and  grievous  unquiet- 
ness,  and  burden  of  our  conscience."*     The  license  is 
therefore  granted,  under  the  sign  manual,  for  the  xheKLng'i 
Archbishop  to  proceed  in  the  examination  and  deter-  com'""* 
mination  of  the  cause ;  the  letter  concluding  with  a  p'*^"^ 
solemn  exhortation  to  Cranmer,  that  he  take  care 
not  to  have  regard  to  any  earthly  or  worldly  affec- 
tion therein ;  "  for  assuredly  the  thing  that  we  most 
covet  in  the  world,  is  so  to  proceed  in  all  our  acts 
and  doings,  as  may  be  the  most  acceptable  to  the 
pleasure  of  Almighty  God   our   Creator,"  &c.   kc. 
Such  solemn  asseverations  were  by  no  means  neces- 
sary in  the  document,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  a  mere 
technicality.     They  were    inserted  with    deliberate 
and  audacious  mendacity,  in  the  face  of  a  fact  whidi 
at  once  shows  that  the  King  had  now  no  conscience 
in  the  matter, — the  fact  being,  that  he  had  gone 
through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn 
eleven  weeks  before  he  thus  professed  to  seek  a  just 
and  impartial  decision  as  to  the  lawfulness  or  unlaw- 
fulness of  his  yet  undissolved  union  with' Catherine. 

The  Archbishop  opened  his  court  in  the  monastery  cmnmeA 
at  Dunstable,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ampthill,  the  ^^i^^ 
Queen's  present  residence.     A  monitipn  was  served 
upon  her,  by  Dr.  Lee,  to  appear  there  on  May  lOth; 

*  state  Papers,  i.  302. 
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CHAP   but  "slie  utterly  refused  the  same,  saying  that  inas- 

^,,.~,ir^^  much  as  lier  cause  was  before  the  Pope  she  would 

A.i>.  1533  have  none  other  judge  ;  and  therefore  would  not  take 

me  for  her  judge."'     She  persevered  throughout  in 

this  refusal  to  recognise  the  court,  so  that  "there 

came  not  so  much  as  a  servant  of  hers  to  Dunstable, 

save  such  as  were  brought  in  as  witnesses;"  and,  in 

Cather.     fact,  she    openly  declared    that    Cranmer   was    a 

mate  of     "  stiadow"  and  his  court  a  "mockeiy,"  plainly  con- 

'"'"  sidering  that  the  Archbishop  was  simply  carrying 

out  profoiind  the  foregone  intention  of  the  King. 

This  "shadow"  of  a  judge  sat  at  Dunstable  for 
seven  days,  or  at  least  on  some  of  the  days  from  the 
10th  to  the  17th  of  May,  with  Longland,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  for  his  assessor  ;  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Dr.  Bell,  Dr.  Claybrook,  Dr.  Tregonnell, 
Dr.  Hewis,  Dr.  Oliver,  Dr.  Britton,  and  Mr.  Bedell, 
with  divers  other  learned  in  the  law,  being  counsel- 
lors for  the  King's  part."  "Witnesses  were  examined 
Coune  of  to  show  that  the  Queen  had  been  lawfully  cited  to 
appear,  and  as  she  did  not  appear  she  was  pronounced 
contumax  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  sitting,  Satur- 
day, May  10th;  and  on  the  following  Monday  the 
Archbishop  "  pronounced  her  vere  et  T/ianifeste  con- 
tumacem,  so  that  she  is  (as  the  counsel  informeth  me) 
precluded  from  farther  monition  to  appear."*  Thus, 
The  judge  Cranmer  told  the  King,  he  was  able  to  make  more 
pkiniiir  expedition  than  he  had  expected;  and  on  the  17th 
of  the  month  he  wrote  again  to  say  that  he  had  fixed 
the  following  Friday,  the  earliest  possible  day,  for 
declaring  the  final  sentence  of  divorce.  On  the  same 
day  he  wrote  a  most  unworthy  letter  to  Cromwell, 
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desiring  that  his  intention  might  bekept  strictly  secret,    chap 
"  For  if  the  noble  Lady  Catherine  should,  by  the  ,,J.J^,^ 
bruit  of  this  matter  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants  a"-  '533 
of  the  country,  or  by  her  friends  or  counsel  hearing  of 
this  bruit,  be  moved,  stirred,  counselled,  or  persuaded 
to  appear  afore  me  in  the  time,  or  afore  the  time  of  Fi:iis  c«- 
sentence,  I  should  be  thereby  greatly  stayed  and  let  ma™^ 
in  the  process,  and  the  King's  Grace's  counsel  here  ^"j^^ct 
present  shall  be  much  uncertain  what  shall  be  then  ""  v'°- 
further  done  therein."*     There  seems  to  have  been  a 
thorough  understanding  between  Henry  and  Cranmer 
as  to  the  character  of  "the  process"  which  the  Arch- 
bishop was  thus  to  smuggle  through  its  rapid  stages. 
And  so  on  the  earliest  possible  day — the  first  day 
after  the  17th,  which  was  open  for  the  sitting  of  law 
courts — the  Archbishop  writes  to  the  King,  "  Please 
it  your  Highness  to  be  advertised,  that  this  23d  day 
of  this  month  of  May  I  have  given  sentence  in  your 
Grace's  great  and  weighty  cause,  tiie  copy  whereof  I 
have  sent  unto  your  Highness  by  this  bearer,  Richard 
Watkyns."'      In   a    private  letter   to   Archdeacon 
Hawkyns,  written  a  few  weeks  later,  he  says  that  he 
proceeded  "  in  the  said  cause  f^inst  her  in  pcenam  Convkis 
coTitumacicB  as  the  process  of  the  law  thereunto  lunacious 
belongeth,  which  continued  fifteen  days  after  our^"!^ 
coming  thither.     And  the  morrow  after  Ascension 
Day  I  gave    final    sentence    therein,    how  that    it 
was  indispen8a;ble    for   the   Pope    to  license    any 
such    marriages."*      Five    days    afterwards    Cran- 
mer was  at  Lambeth,  where  he  pronounced  liis  de- 
cision confirming  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne 
Boleyn. 

*  Jenkyna*  Ciaamer,  L  20.  °  Je.akyuh'  Cranmer,  L  38. 

'  Sute  Papers,  L  396. 
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CHAP        The  substance  of  the  sentence  thus  pronounced  by 
,^_,,^the  Archbishop  is,  that  having  examined  all  the  evi- 
*«>■  '533  dence  that  had  been  given,  the  opinions  of  the  uni- 
versities, the  decision  of  convocation,  and  all  other 
documents  throwing  light  on  the  case,  lie  had  found 
Decrees     It  his  duty  to  pronouncc  a  final  decree  and  sentence, 
ma^JIg'^  to  the  ellect  that  the  marriage  between  Henry  and 
and  sen.    Catherine  was  null  and  invalid,  and  being  contracted 
divorce      and  Consummated  contrary  to  the  law  of  X3od,  was  of 
no  force  or  obligation ;    that  it  was  not  lawful  for 
Henry  and  Catherine  to  continue  in  such  a  pretended 
marriage,  and  that  they  were  accordingly  separated 
and  divorced  the  one  from  the  other." 

Six  days  after  Cranmer  had  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence in  his  court  at  Dunstable,  Anne  Boleyn  was 
conducted  in  great  state  from  Greenwich  Palace  to 
Anne  Bo-  the  Tower,  whcre  it  was  customary  for  the  Queens 
■^^r    °  of  England  to  spend  a  few  days  before  their  corona- 
tions.^    It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  day  in  May, 
and  all  the  pageant  that  could  be  devised  was  ex- 
hibited on  the  river  and  in  the  streets  to  do  her 
honour.     On  another  bright  and  beautiful  day  in 
May,  throe  years  afterwards,  she  was  brought  again 
to  the  same  royal  apartments,  but  a  prisoner ;  and 
before    the    three    years    had    passed    away,    she 
was  beheaded  on   the  very  spot  over  which  her 
She  be-     litter  was  now  carried  in  triumph.     The  coronation 
0^      took  place  at  Westminster  on  Whitsun-Day,  June 
1,  1533. 
But  although  Henry  had  attained  his  wish  so  far, 

•  Bnmet  iv.  189,  Pocock'a   Ed.  that  it  was  on  "  the  Thnradny  neit 

Rvmer,  xiv.  462.    Herbert's  Henry  before    the     feast    of    Pentecost," 

V'lII-  375.  which  makes  tlie    date  May  29, 

'  Cranmer,  in  hia  letter  to  Arch-  1533.       Mr.     Fronde    hu     May 

deacon  Hawkyns,  says  distinctly  19th. 
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he  was  by  no  moans  clear  of  all  the  difficulties  which   chap 
had  been  raised  up  by  this  long-protracted  business.  ,^„^~.^-.,^ 
His  own  subjects  were  discontented  at  the  course  *-°-  '533 
which  things  had  taken,  and  there  had  even  been  a 
movement  in  the  House  of  Commons  towards  peti-  PuWic 
tioning  him  that  he  would  restore  the  Queen.     This  sp^J'"^'*' 
was  before  he  had  openly  taken  the  matter  of  the'""''™"== 
divorce  into  his  own  hands  :  but  when  Cranmer  had 
pronounced  sentence,  there  were  fears  of  an  interdict 
on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  and  of  an  invasion  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  :  and  the  country  had  not  yet 
learned  its  own  independent  strength,  either  in  reli- 
gious or  military  affairs.     Sir  Nicholas  Hawkins  was 
directed  to  communicate  to  the  Emperor  the  final 
steps  which  Henry  had  taken,  and  to  do  this  in  lan- 
guage so  apologetic  that  it  may  almost  be  called  Apology 
humble  ;  and,  among  other  things  of  the  sort,  he  q^j  "v. 
was  to  say,  "  Suits  must  have  anend,  si  possis  rede, 
si  non,  quocunque  modo."     The  Emperor  replied  in 
ambiguous  language,  declaring  tliat  he  wislied  to 
remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  King,  but  that 
Queen  Catherine's  rights  had  been  violated,  and  that 
"  he  must  see   for  her,  and  for  her  daughter  his 
cousin."     He  seems  to  have  intended,  at  first,  to 
take  up  arms  in  her  cause,  but  he  waited  and  waited 
until  a  favourable  opportunity  should  arise  for  doing 
so,  until  at  last  the  poor  Queen  had  passed  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  championship. 

When  the  news  of  Cranmer's  sentence  of  divorce  ThePope'f 
reached  Rome,  it  was  at  once  declared   null  and  '**"*" 
void  (by  a  brief  dated  July  12th),  on  the  ground 
that  the  cause  was  pending  before  the  Pope  himself, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  any 
other  person  to  decide  it.     The  King  was  declared 
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CHAP    excommunicate  if  he  persisted  in  recognising  Cran- 

_J^,^  mere  sentence,  and  the  end  of  September  was  fixed 

AD-  >S33  as  the  time  for  the  excommunication  to  come  into 

The  King  force.      Hcniy  had  appealed  to  a  general  council, 

a(Wen]  in  anticipation  of  such  a  sentence,  on  June  29,  1533, 

CouncU     j^jjj  Cranmer  also  did  the  same.     This  appeal  from 

the  Pope  to  a  higher  authority  need  not  be  noticed 

fiirther  in  connection  with  the  divorce,  but  there 

are  some  points  of  interest  about  it  which  will  bring 

it  under  observation   in   a   future    section    of  this 

history.     When  the  Pope's  intentions  were  known, 

Henry  endeavoured  to  appease   him   through  the 

mediation  of  the  King  of  France,  who  sent  the 

Bishop  of  Paris  to  Rome  with  fresh  proposals,  and 

conununications  between  the  two  courte  were  partly 

re-opened.      But  there  was  no  sincerity  in  tJtiese 

proposals.     They  were  so  far  accepted  by  the  Pope 

and  his  consistory  that  a  messenger  was  despatched 

to  England  for  the  King's  ratification  of  them  ;  but 

when,  after  long  waiting,   no  reply  was   received, 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  accounts  reached  Rome  of  a 

gross  insult  ofiered  to  the  Pope  and  cardinals  by  the 

acting  of  a  comedy  in  which  they  were  ridiculed 

before  the  King,  the  patience  of  the  Roman  court 

could  hold  out  no  longer.      On  March  24,  1534,  a 

ThePope'abull  was  published  giving  a  final  sentence  in  the 

eonfirmiB  divorce,    declaring    tiie    marriage    of    Henry    and 

c?ci'f[er.  Catherine  valid,  and  commanding  him   to  restore 

me's  mar-  jjej.  ^q  ji^r  rights,  on  pain  of  excommunication.     On 

the  26th  of  the  same  month  a  messenger  reached 

Rome  from  the  King,  with  his  consent  to  ratify  the 

proposals  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  appear 

before  tlie  Pope  by  proxy  :  but  the  Pope  and  con- 

fiistorv  decided  tlmt  what  wa«  done  should  not  bo 
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undone,  and  thus  the  alienation  of  Henry  from  the    chap 
Pope  was  effectually  completed.*  .,„.-^!^ 

A  few  words  respecting  the  personal  history  of  A-"-  '533 
Queen  Catherine  and  Anne  Boleyn,  suhsequent  to 
the  divorce  of  the  former,  will  complete  this  sad  and 
humiliating  story. 

Some  weeks  after  the  sentence  of  divorce  had 
been  passed,  Lord  Mountjoy  {who  remained  at 
Ampthiil,  in  charge  of  Catherine,  much  io  the  same 
position  as  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena)  was  directed  to  have  an 
interview  with  her,  and  to  introduce  to  her  presence  Queen 
a  deputation  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  had  been  sent  ^'''<^"''** 


with   some    special    instructions.      She    refused   for*'!'"'"' 
some  time  to  hold  any  communication  with  them.  Council 
but  was  persuaded  at  last  to  admit  them  to  an  inter- 
view on  July  3rd.     Their  instructions  were  to  be 
read  to  her,  and  a  verbal  message  delivered.     At 
the  first  words,  in  which  she  was  called  the  Princess- 
Dowager,  her  feelings  as  a  queen  and  a  wife  were 
outraged,  and  she  declared  that  she  was  not  Prin- 
cess-Dowager, but  Queen,  and  the  Xing's  true  wife ; 
that  she  had  been  only  nominally  married  to  his  Deciara- 
brother,  and  that  she  had  borne  him  lawful  issue,  ^hu 
Queen  she  was,  and  Queen  she  would  be  while  she 
lived.     As  the  commiasionei-s  proceeded,  Catherine 
commented  upon  the  declarations  contained  in  their 
paper.     It  was  might,  not  right,  which  had  put  her 

■  Henry  mode  great  elTorta  iu  Eli/jibeth  to  tbe  Duke  of  Angou- 

1635  to  peraunile  Paul  111.  to  re-  lenie.       Francis   ajjreed    to   tbe«e 

vene  the  decruc  ot  his  predecosaor.  tunus,  anil  there  exists  a  draft  of 

The  King  promised  the  Kiiig  of  a  declaration  to  be  subscrihed  by 

France  that  if  ho  would  prevail  on  him,  which  was  stnt  from  Eugiana 

the    Pope  to   do  this   he  would  by    Lord    ItochforJ.     [See   Ktate 

hia  title  to  the  kin|,'dom  Papers,  vii.  697,  692,  6<»2.] 


of  France  and  j 
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CHAP  in  the  position  she  occupied ;  the  King's  learned 
.^^^J.-^  "^fi"  were  learned  heretics ;  the  opinions  of  the 
*-D-  »S33  Universities  had  been  obtained  by  force  and  bribeiy : 
and,  finally,  she  acknowledged  no  other  judge  now 
than  the  Pope,  to  whom  she  had  appealed.  Then 
A^ments  the  Commissioners  used  all  the  arguments  they  could 
persa^e  think  of, — obedience  to  the  King,  her  own  advan- 
'"'  tage,  that  of  the  Princess  Mary,  threats  of  public 

exposure,  and  taunts  of  vanity, — to  induce  her  to  lay 
aside  the  title  of  Queen :  but  all  their  arguments 
were  unavailing,  the  ill-used  lady  having  one  answer 
to  each — that  she  was  the  Kiiiy's  wife,  and  that 
until  the  Pope  made  her  otherwise  she  would  main- 
tain her  right  and  title.  She  afterwards  desired  to 
see  the  report  which  they  had  prepared  to  send  to 
the  Privy  Council,  and  finding  they  had  written  of 
her  as  the  Princess- Dowager,  she  dashed  out  the 
name  wherever  it  occurred,  the  marks  of  her  pen 
being  still  to  be  seen  on  the  document.' 

Her  last  words  of  righteous  anger  are  recorded  in 
the  same  document ; — 

Her  I«st  "I  would  rather,"  slie  said  " be  a  poor  bes,!:^r'a  wife,  and  be 
que«i)y  gy^  Qf  iieaven,  than  queen  of  all  tlie  world,  and  stand  in 
doubt  thereof  by  reason  of  my  own  consent.  I  stick  not  so 
for  vain  glory  but  because  I  know  myself  the  king's  true  wife, 
and  wliile  you  call  me  the  king's  subject,  I  was  his  subject 
while  he  took  me  for  his  wife.  But  if  he  take  me  not  for  his 
wife,  I  caiue  not  into  this  realm  for  merchandize,  nor  to  be 
married  to  any  merchant ;  nor  do  I  continue  in  the  same  but  as 
hia  lawful  wile,  and  not  as  a  subject  to  live  under  his  domin- 
ion otherwise.  I  have  always  demeaned  myself  well  and  truly 
towards  the  king — and  if  it  can  proved  that  either  in  writing 
to  the  pope  or  any  other,  I  have  either  stirred  or  procured 

*  It  is  in  tlie  British  Museum 
Librnry ;  Cotton.  MS.  Ollio.  x.  p. 
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anything  against  his  Grace,  or  have  been  the  meaos  to  any  cilAP 
person  to  make  any  motion  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  hia  ^" 
Grace  or  to  his  lealm,  I  am  content  to  suffer  for  it.  I 
have  done  England  little  good,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  it 
any  harm.  But  if  I  should  agree  to  your  motions  and  per- 
suasions, I  should  slander  myself,  and  confess  to  have  been 
the  king's  harlot  these  twenty-four  years.  The  cause,  I  cannot 
tell  by  what  subtle  means,  has  been  determined  here  within 
the  king's  realms,  before  a  man  of  his  making,  the  Bishop  of 
Canterbury,  no  person  indifferent  I  think  in  that  behalf;  and 
for  the  indifTeience  of  the  place,  I  think  the  place  had  been 
more  indifferent  to  have  been  judged  in  hell ;  for  no  truth  can 
be  suffered  here  whereas  the  devils  themselves  I  suppose  do 
tremble  to  see  the  truth  in  this  cause  so  sore  oppressed." 

This  pathetic  and  womanly  speech  may  be  regarded  Character 

as  marking  the  close  of  Queen  Catherine's  public  caih"r[ri" 

career :  a  dignified  close,  consistent  with  the  public 

life  of  one  over  whom  neither  truth  nor  slander  ever 

cast  the  shadow  of  a  personal  orpolitical  crime.     She 

was  a  true  king's  wife  ;  never  stepping  beyond  the 

boundaries  of  her  position  to  influence  her  husband, 

yet  always  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  crown. 

Her  virtues  have  been  universally  allowed,  even  by 

those  partisan  writers  who  have  been  unable  to  sec 

the  living  force  and  truth  of  her  piety.     Tliere  are 

few  English  wives  who  will  not  consider  that  the 

latter  years  of  her  life  wore  such  as  almost  to  entitle 

her  to  the  rank  of  a  confessor ;  and  few  English 

gentlemen  who  will  not  remember  with  pain  and 

shame  the  treatment  which  she  received,' 

'  It  ia  dne  to  the  meroorr  of  tte      most  manly  and  honourable  letter 
,   Lord   Mountjoy,  who  woa      which  he  wrote  to  that  most  « 


thus  so  paiofully  mixed  up  with  manly  and  dial  ion  ourabie  tool, 
the  Queen's  aufferinps,  t«  odd  that  Cwmwell,  and  wliich  is  a  reply  to 
he  resented  the  inuicuitics  thrust      one  conveying  to  him  a  rebuke  for 


upon  her  almost  as  keenly  as  she      pcrroitting    some    of    Catherinc'n 
did  faeiself.    There  is  on  record  a      iiouBehold  still  to  call  her  Queen 
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CHAP        Tliere  is  not  mucli  to  record  of  the  life  of  Anne 
^^^^  Boleyn  during  the  three  yeara  which  followed  the 
A.D.  1533  fulfilment  of  hor   ambition.     Slie  appears  to  have 
\nne  Bo-  acccpted  her  positionj  before  marriage  and  after  mar- 
a'^Ctael'n   rlage,  without  being  pained  by  any  womanly  thoughts 
in  respect  to  herself  or  to  the  Queen  whom  she  had 
supplanted.     Her  daughter  Elizabeth  was  born  on 
the  7th  of  September,  1533  ;  and  after  tliat  she  gave 
no  further  promise  of  an  heir  for  more  than  two 
years  ;*  but  she  is  said  to  have  borne  a  dead  son 
prematurely  in  February  1536,  very  soon  after  the 
death  of  Catherine.     During  the  years  of  her  mar- 
ried life  she  was  not  on  happy  terms  with  the  King, 
there  being  great  jealousy,  appurontly  well  founded, 
on  both  sides.      In    her  last   letter   to   the    King, 
written  from  the  Tower,*  she  told  him  that  s'le  had 
long  observed  his  passion  for  her  maid  of  honour, 
Jane  Seymour;   and  in  her  last  convei-sation  with 
Sir  "William  Kingston  she  said  sufficient   to  give 
colour  of  great  probability  to  the  charges  of  un- 
faithfulness brought  against  her  by  the  King.     If 
either  ever  enjoyed  happiness  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other  marriage  seems  to  have  taken  off 
the  edge  of  the  enjoyment  on  both  sides. 
Death  of        The  health  of  Queen  Catherine  gave  way  finally 
Catherine  in  the  autumn  of  1535.'    She  then  removed  from 

inBtead  of  Princess.  He  dcsirea  to  Bome  other  capacity.  [Stata 
be  removed  from  hia  olTite  of  Papers,  L  408.] 
chamberlain,  for  he  neither  lias  the  *  Tliis  &cC  ehauld  be  remem- 
power  nor  the  will  to  enforce  the  berad  in  association  with  her  pod- 
King's  commands.  Several  times  tiou  at  Court  before  her  monii^ 
he  haa  been  hiimiliatL-d  by  contests  ■  Harl.  Misc.,  iiL  62. 
with  the  Queea  on  this  subject,  *  Bedingfield  wrote  respectin}* 
and  he  will  no  longer  vex  or  Ijer  daiif;erous  illness  on  Dec.  31, 
unquiet  one  so  thnroiij^hly  loyal  1635.  He  and  Sir  E.  Chamberlain 
to  the  King  as  Ciitlierine  is.  He  povenotice  ofher  death  on  Jan.  7th 
would  rather  serve  bis  Majesty  in  following.     [State  Papers,  i.  451.] 
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Ampthill  to  Kimbolfcon,  and  in  the  beginning  of  chap 
January  she  wrote  her  last  touching  letter  to  her  ^^J^^^ 
husband  as  follows  : —  *■»■ 

IS3S-6 
"  My  most  dear  Lord,  King,  and  Hnsband,  The  hour  of  ray  Her  last 
death  now  approaching  I  cannot  choose  but,  out  of  the  love  ?""^' '° 
I  bear  you,  advise  you  of  your  soul'a  health,  which  you  ought  band 
to  prefer  before  all  considerations  of  the  world  or  flesh  what- 
soever; for  which  yet  you  have  cast  me  into  many  calamities, 
and  yourself  into  many  troubles.     But  I  forgive  you  all,  and 
pray  God  to  do  so  likewise.    For  the  rest,  I  commend  unto 
you  Mary  our  daughter,  beseechii^  you  to  be  a  good  father  to 
her,  B3  I  have  heretofore  desired.     I  must  entreat  you  also  to 
respect  my  maids,  and  give  them  in  marriage,  which  is  not 
much,  they  being  but  three ;  and  to  all  my  other  servants  a 
year's  pay  besides  their  due,  lest  otherwise  they  should  be 
unprovided  for.     lastly  I  make  this  vow,  that  mine  eyes 
desire  you  above  all  things.    Farewell"' 

It  was  not  only  the  same  hand,  but  the  same 
heart  as  that  which  had  addressed  him  in  her  letters 
as  "  My  Henry,"  in  the  happy  days  of  their  early 
married  life,  twenty  years  before.  She  died  on 
January  7,  1536,  being  fifty-two  years  of  age. 

The  Court  went  into  mourning  for  her  as  the 
Princess- Dowager,  and  she  was  buried  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave  of  Peterborough  Abbey,  When  Anne 
the  Court  dressed  in  violet,  Anne  Boleyn  dressed  in  mouming 
yellow,  and  this  has  generally  been  construed  as  a 
refusal  to  wear  mourning.  But  yellow  was  the 
colour  for  royal  mourning  at  the  court  of  France, 
and  though  there  may  have  been  something  of 
evasion  in  her  conduct,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  new  Queen  had  worn  this  colour,  and  perhaps 
this  only,  on  previous  occasions  when  she  was  in  the 
service  of  the  French  Queen  at  the  time  of  the  King's 

'  Herbert'B  Henry  VIII.,  p.  188. 
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CHAP  death.'  The  King  la  said  to  have  shed  tears — tuid 
,_^„J^,.^not  without  reason — ^when  he  heard  of  Catherine's 
A.D.  1536  death. 

Anne  Four  months  later  Anne  herself  followed  Catherine 

alleged'  ^o  ^''^^  grave :  but  there  were  no  tears  shed  for  her, 
aduiMiy  ^q  funereal  pomp  at  her  burial,  no  mourning  worn  as 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  her  memory.  The  King's 
doubts  about  her  conduct  began  to  reach  their  climas 
at  the  very  time  when  his  first  and  faithful  wife 
departed  from  her  troubles  ;  and  his  inclination — one 
can  hardly  call  it  afiection — towards  Jane  Seymour 
was  working  the  same  alienation  from  Anne  that  had 
in  her  own  case  caused  his  alienation  from  Catherine. 
The  Privy  Council  investigated  the  evidence  of 
Anne's  adultery  which  was  laid  before  them,  and  on 
April  24th  an  order  was  issued  for  a  commission 
(including  her  father,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire)  which 
was  to  bring  her,  and  her  supposed  accomplices — for 
her  loose  manners  had  implicated  her  with  five — to 
trial.  On  May  2d  she  was  arrested;  on  the  11th 
ller trial  slie  was  indicted  by  tlie  grand  jury  on  five  separate 
demnai'ion  chargcs  of  adultcry  (the  first  occasion  named  being 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1533,  a  month  after  the  birth 
of  Queen  Elizabetli),  and  on  the  12th  four  of  her 
accomplices  were  found  guilty  by  an  ordinary  jury. 
She  herself  and  her  brother,  Lord  Rochford,  were 
tried  by  twenty-seven  peers  on  the  15th,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned.  The  sentence  passed  upon 
her  was  that  she  should  be  burned  or  beheaded,  as 
should  please  the  King ;  it  pleased  him  that  she 
should  bo  beheaded.     Before  she  died,  Anne  con- 

■  It  is  a  HlTnii<^  coinciilence  that  execationer,  the  headsman  of  Ca- 
dlic  wna  lit^hcaiicd  according  to  lais,  vith  a  Ewoid  instead  of  an 
I'l-euch  cHslnm,  and  \>y  a  Prcncli      axe. 
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fessed  something  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  which  he    chap 
considered  to  be  a  conclusive  proof  that  her  marriage  ,^.,-i— ^ 
with  the  K.ing  was  not  valid."    This  confession  being  ^■°-  'SJ'* 
repeated  by  her  before  the  Archbishop,  sitting  in  hia 
court  at  Lambeth  on  the  17th,  Cranmer  pronounced 
her  marriage  with   Henry  null  and  void.      Thus 
divorced,  as  if  her  first  great  crime  was  to  come  back  Her  &\. 
upon  her  own  head  in  vengeance,  she  returned  to  the  Jh^Kh^ 
Tower  for  a  few  hours,  and  at  noon  the  next  day. 
May  19,  153G,  gave  her  neck  to  the  headsman — let 
ua  reverently  hope,  in  part  expiation  of  her  sins — on 
Tower  Green,   commending  her  soul  to  a  merciful 
God."     So  little  honour  was  paid  to  her,  or  so  great  hct  draih 
haste  was  used,  that  nothing  better  than  an  empty  mini'o^°" 
arrow  chest  was  provided  to  receive  her  body  and  ^'^'^ 
the  dissevered  head,  which  was  then  carried  a  few 
yards  to  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  and  there  buried  in 
the  chancel.     Next  day  Henry  married  a  new  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  already  had  an  intrigue  of  some 
standing. 

The  miserable  fate  of  Anne  Boleyn  wins  our  com-  Estimate 
passion,  and  the  greatness  to  which  her  daughter  ^,''^'^''"' 
attained  has  been  in  some  degree  reflected  back  upon 
herself.  Had  she  died  a  natural  death,  and  had  she 
not  been  the  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  should 
have  estimated  her  character  at  a  very  low  value  in- 
deed. Protestantism  might  still,  with  its  usual  unhis- 
toricalpartizanship,have  gilded  over  her  immoralities; 
but  the  Church  of  England  must  ever  look  upon  Anne 

'  It  is  thought  (hy  some  writers)         •  The  young  Duke  of  Richmond 

to  b*  almost  certBin  that  this  con-  waa  one  of  the  four  peers  prestnt 

fession  Tela(«d  to  the  King's  illicit  at  her  dcnth.     lie  hail  mamed  the 

iDt«rcotiiBe  with  her  deter,  Mary  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

Bol«yn,  which  would,  according  to  whom  slit  fijicaks  ol  as  always  her 

law,  have  vitiated  the  marriage  of  enemy.       Douhllesa    tliere    were 

herself  to  the  King.  jealousies  al>out  tlie  succession. 
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Boleyn  with  downcast  eyes  full  of  sorrow  and  shame. 
^  By  the  influence  of  her  charms,  Henry  was  induced 
to  take  those  steps  which  ended  in  setting  the  Church 
of  England  free  from  an  uncatholic  yoke  :  but  that 
such  a  result  should  be  produced  by  such  an  influ- 
ence is  a  fact  which  must  constrain  us  to  think  that 
the  land  was  guilty  of  many  sins,  and  that  it  was 
these  national  sins  which  prevented  better  instru- 
ments from  bein^  raised  up  for  so  righteous  an 
object 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  BK-£S7AfiLISUUENT  OF  THE  UOYAL  SUPllOIACF 
[A.D.  1529—1534] 

IN  tracing  out  to  its  end  the  subject  of  the  divorce  chap 
■we  have  heen  obHged  to  pass  a  few  years  be-  ^^,_^,»^ 
yond  the  straight  course  of  our  story  ;  and  it  will 
now  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  time  immediately 
succeeding  the  fell  of  Wolsey,  that  we  may  follow 
out  the  details  of  some  very  important  transactions 
relating  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  Church. 

The  principal  charge  made  against  the  Cardinal  WoIm^ 
was,  that  ho  had  transgressed  against  the  Statute  p™mi^i„ 
16,  Richard  II.,  cap.  5,  by  acting  as  legate  a  latere,  *•"■  '5*9 
and  had  thus  incurred  the  penalty  of  "  prjemunire." 
The  statute  in  question  was  enacted  for  tho  purpose 
of  checking  the  extravagant  assumptions  of  tlie 
Popes,  chiefly  as  regarded  the  exercise  of  patronage 
and  interference  with  decisions  on  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects which  had  been  ^ven  in  the  King's  court. 
There  is  nothing  about  legates  in  it ;  but  the  enact- 
ing clause  ordains,  "  That  if  any  purchase  or  pursue,  Whai  ihe 
or  cause  to  be  purchased  or  pursued  in  the  court  of  ^^™^" 
Rome,  or  elsewhere,  by  any  such  translations,  pro- 
cesses, and  sentences  of  excommunications,  bulls, 
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CHAP  instruments,  or  any  other  things  whatsoever,  which 
J—^,..^.^  touch  the  King,  against  him,  hia  crown,  and  his 
rcj^lity,  or  his  realm,  as  is  aforesaid,  and  they  which 
bring  within  the  realm,  or  them  receive,  or  make 
thereof  notification,  or  any  other  execution  whatso- 
ever within  tlie  aamo  realm  or  without,  that  th^y, 
their  notaries,  procurators,  maintainers,  ahcttora, 
Aiidpen-  fautors,  and  counsellors,  shall  bo  put  out  of  the 
rtdunderit  King's  protectlon,  and  their  lands  and  tenements, 
goods  and  chattels,  forfeit  to  our  lord  the  King ; 
and  that  they  be  attached  by  their  bodies,  if  they 
may  bo  found,  and  brought  before  the  King  and  his 
council,  there  to  answer  to  the  cases  aforesaid ;  or 
that  process  be  iiuule  against  him  by  prtBmunire 
facias,  in  manner  as  it  is  ordained  in  other  statutes 
or  provisos  ;  and  other  which  do  sue  in  any  court 
in  derogation  of  the  regality  of  our  lord  the  King." 
No  one  ever  protended  that  this  shut  out  the  person 
incurring  the  penalty  from  the  King's  pardon,  al- 
though, until  that  pardon  was  obtained,  any  one 
convicted  of  praemunire  wore,  in  legal  language,  "  a 
wolf's  head,"  and  might  have  been  slain  with  im- 
punity till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.'  This  pardon 
was  substantially,  and  perhaps  verbally,  granted  to 
Wolsey  when  he  began  to  exercise  the  office  of 
legate,  in  the  form  of  a  license  under  the  great  seal, 
which  waa  amply  sufficient,  one  would  suppose, 
[j.jiiMice  to  cover  any  technical  transgression  of  the  statute. 
Tng^'woLV  Henry,  moreover,  gave  a  legal  recognition  to  Wolsey 
^'^"it"^  ^  legate :  for  he  appeared  before  him  in  his  judi- 
cial character  {derived  from  the  Pope  and  confirmed 
by  the  King)  on  October  16,  1518,  and  entered  into 
a  formal  engagement  to  perform  the  contract  made 

'  Amofl,  Statutes  of  Henry  VIIl.,  5:). 
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respecting  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  with    chap 
the  Dauphin,  asking  that  if  he  failed  to  perform  his  ,.^,„i^ 
promise,  Wolsey  should  excommunicate  him,  and 
pass  sentence  of  interdict  on  his  kingdom.'     Wolsey  Hislesaie- 
nobly  declined,  however,  to  plead  these  distinct  a^cts^^^t." 
of  sanction  and  recognition,  saying,  "  Because  /  will  ^^  '""b 
not  here  ^and  to  contend  with  his  Majesty  in,  his  own 
case,  I  will  here  presently  before  you  confess  the 
indictment,  and  put  myself  wholly  to  the  mercy  and 
gi-ace  of  the  King,  trusting  that  he  hath  a  con- 
science, and  reason  to  consider  the  truth,  and  my 
humble  submission  and  obedience,  wherein  I  might 
well  stand  to  my  trial  with  justice."*     As  is  well 
known,  the  King  met  this  generous  submis:;ion  by 
appropriating   Wolsey's   goods    down    to    the    last 
penny  and  the  l^t  blanket,*  including  the  colleges 
which  were  in  progress  at   Oxford  and    Ipswich. 
He  then  issued  a  pardon  again  to  his  fallen  minister, 
and  restored  a  small  portion  of  his  goods  and  in- 
come. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  penalty  of  An  Eng- 
the  PrcEinunire  would  at  least  end  here.     But  the  voN-ed  in 
King  discovered  that  a  further  ingenious  use  might ^ai^ * 
be  made  of  it,  and  a  stiU  further  and  more  splendid 
spoU  still  be  raked  into  the  yawning  gulf  of  his  ever 
greedy  coffers.     For  the  Act  of  Parliament  not  only 
imposed  the  penal   consequences  of  forfeiture  and 
possible  death  upon  the  principal  offenders,  but  upon 
"their  notaries,  procurators,  maintainors,  abettors, 

*  BiGwer'a  Calend.  St.  Pap.,  it.  *  A  siniilnrfnrTeilure  took  place 

4504.       For    further    particulnre  in  the  cn.w3  of  Sir  Thomaa  More 

about  the    legateship  of  Wolsey,  and  Bishop  Fialier.      The  latter 

Bce  pnges  52-9.  had  not  clotliea  left  to  keep  him 

'  Cavendish    in  Wordsw.    Ecc  worm  when  in  the  Tower. 
Biof;.,  i.  4(0. 
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CHAP   fautors,  and  counsellors."    These  were  comprehensive 
,.^„.^,^  terms,  and  the  Kinj*  was  determined  to  give  full 
AD.  1530  force  to  thorn  :  so  the  whole  clergy  of  the  land,  and 
eventually  the  whole  laity  of  the  land  also,  were 
declared  to  he  "  maintainers,  abettore,  fautors,  and 
counsellors"  of  the  great  criminal;  with  the  mon- 
strous consequence   that  all  their  possessions  and 
their  very  lives  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  King 
until  he  issued  his  pardon  ! 
The  laity        To  pardon  a  whole  people  was  suflSciently  absurd, 
pa^ed    but  to  have  attempted  to  enforce  the  penalty  would 
^^^       have  been  still  more  ridiculous.     As  regards  the 
6"°™*^    laity,  therefore,  the  mercy  of  this  very  "  sharp  prac 
tiding"   tyrant  was    obtained    on   easy  terms ;    and 
since  the  forgiveness  of  the  clergy  occupies  a  larger 
space  in  history,  the  solemn  farce  of  the  more  general 
pardon  may  be  first  narrated  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us  in  the  pages  of  Hall.     "  When  the  Bill  for  Hie 
pardon  of  the  clergy  was  read  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, many  froward  persons  would  in  nowise  consent 
to  vote  for  it,  unless  that  all  men  might  be  included, 
arguing  that  every  man  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  the   Cardinal  was  in  the  same  case."     This 
servile  fear  determined  the  House  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  King,  with  the  speaker  Audley  at  their 
head,  to  tell  "  His  Majesty  that  his  faithful  Com- 
mons sore  lamented  and  bewailed  their  chance  in 
servility  of  having  occasion  to  think  or  imagine  themselves  out 
lentaiives  of  his  favour,  bocause  he  had  granted  his  most  gra- 
cious pardon  to  his  spiritual  subjects  for  the  Pra- 
itvU7iire,   and   not  to  them ;    wherefore   they   most 
humbly  besought  his  Majesty,  out  of  his  wonted 
goodness  and  clemency,  to  include  them  in  the  same 
|mrdon."      This  abject  petition  met  with  a  rough 
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reception  from  the  King,  who  told  them  that  he  waa    chap 
their  Prince  and  Sovereign  Lord,  and  that  they^„,_^,^ 
ought  not  to  restrain  him  of  his  liberty,  nor  to  com-  ^"^  'Sj" 
pel  him  to  show  his  mercy."     So  for  a  few  days 
Henry  declined  to  rtiUeve  his  subjects   from  the 
penalties  which  they  had  incurred ;  but  eventually 
he  sent  his  pardon  to  the    House  of   Commons 
by  the   hands   of  the    attorney-general,    and  waa 
thanked  for  it  in  as  grovelling  a  manner  as  he  had 
been  asked  for  it  by  hia  "  sorrowful  and  penitent" 
Commons. 

The  clergy  were  by  no  means  to  get  oflf  so  easily. 
In  December  1530,  an  indictment  was  brought 
against  them  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  no  one 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  in  the  King's  cause,  and 
at  the  King's  wish,  a  conviction  would  follow,  even 
though  the  venerable  Sir  John  More  waa  chief 
justice  of  that  court.  Before  the  day  of  trial,  there- 
fore, the  convocationa  of  Canterbury  and  York  had 
decided  to  compound  with  the  King  on  terms 
which  he  oflFered  them.  The  cleigy  of  the  southern  The  cUrey 
province  were  required  to  redeem  themselves  out^n^m^ 
of  tiie  King's  merciful  talons  by  a  ransom  ofJ^'^^V^* 
£100,044,  8s.  8d.,  and  those  of  York  by  a  similar  p'^^^'^ 
payment  of  £18,840,  Os.  lOd.,  each  sum  to  be  handed 
in  to  the  royal  coffers  in  instalments,  stretching 
over  five  yeara.  In  modem  money  this  amounts  to 
£1,500,000,  an  enormous  fine,  imposed  by  the  royal 
prerogative  alone,  for  a  fictitious  ofience,  and  then 
called  the  King's  mercy  I  As  his  Majesty  had  al- 
ready seized  the  whole  of  Wolsey's  property,  York 
Place  the  palace  of  the  see,  and  the  two  collegea, 
with  all  the  monastic  manors  settled  on  them,  it 
may  be  fairly  computed  that  these,  making  the  first 
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CHAP   morsel  of  his  ecclesiastical  spoils,  amounted  to  about 
^^,_^„.^  two  millions  of  pounds.' 
*°'         The  pardon  was  not,  of  course,  issued  until  the 
convocations  had  officially  ensured  the  payment  of 
this  great  fine,  and  until  then  the  clergy  were  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  the  King  :  so  that  he  might, 
however  unjustly,  by  this   overstrained   law,  have 
seized  the  property  of  any  number  of  them,  as  he 
had  that  of  Wolsey,  and  even  put  them  to  death 
■without  trial.     Having  them  so  completely  under 
his  hand,  Henry  determined  to  use  the  opportunity 
for  the  purpose  of  exacting  from  tlicm  a  definite 
declaration  of  the  royal  supremacy,  with  a  view  to 
securing  their  ready  submission,  when  the  question 
of  the  divorce  should  be  brought  before  them,  as  it 
was  shortly  afterwards.     This  was  attempted  by  the 
Nevi-  title  introduction  of  a  new  form  for  the  King's  title  in 
foMhe      the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Convocation  by  which  the 
'^"^        money  was  to  be  voted.     This  is  said  to  have  been 
done  at  the  suggestion  of  Cromwell  and  Cranmer." 

'    •  The  wealth  of  the   Crown   at      to  have  Bpokpn   to  them   in  the 
tliis  period  was  enonnniis.     Heavy      following  worils, — "Gentlemen,  if 


were  levied  during  the  whole  the  King  knew  but  his  own  power 

of   Henry's    reign,  nnn:li    money  so  rijjhtiy  aa  lie  might  be  given  to 

hnd  been  borrowed  and  (A<  ichlA  to  nndersland  the  panie,  there  would 

tfw    Unilere    repudiattd    by  act    of  be  no  cause  Itft  him  for  discontent- 

Pariiameitt;     and  £1,800,000   (in  nirnt,  but  rather  a  way  paved  unto 

money    of    that    day,   some    20  him  for  all  manner  of  satisfaction, 

millions  in  that  of  ouiv,)  liad  been  For  if  the  King  righlly  understood 

inherited  from  his  father.  his  own  office,  neither  Pope  so; 

•  The  author  of  the  book  which  an^  other   potentate  whatsoever, 

EDes  by  the  name  of  "Daily's"  neither  in  causes  civil  nor  ecclesi- 

ifeofFiaherrprobablyhyDr.Hall  aatical,  hath  anything  to  do  with 

of  Christ's  CoU.  Cambridge,  who  him,  or  any  of  his  actions,  within 

ilied  Canon  of  St.  Umer  in  1604]  his  own  rralm  and  dominion  ;  but 

iittribules  the  suf^estion  to  Cran-  he   himself,  under  God,  hath  the 

tniT,  on  the  occasion  when  he  in  supreme  government  of  this  land 

raid  to  have  proposed  to  Gardiner  in  all  causes  whatsoever."    Bsily'a 

and   Fox   the   submission   of   the  Life  of  Bp.  Fisher,  p.  89. 
divorce  case  to  the  consideration  oF         Cardinal  Pole  records,  on  the 

the  Universities.    Cianmer  is  stud  authority  of  Cromwell  and  othera 
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The  words  introduced  were,  "  of  the  English  Church    chap 
and  clergy,  of  which  the  King  alone  is  protector  and  .^,-~y-^^ 
supreme   head  f  words   startling  enough   as   they    i?^i 
stood,  and  easily  capable  of  being  strained  into  a 
meaning  that  would  perpetuate  that  relation  between 
King  and  clergy  which  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  PrEemunire.   When,  therefore,  this  document  waa 
placed   before   the    Convocation   of  Canterbury  on 
February  7th,  it  led  to  a  discussion  which  continued 
until  the  10th,  and  which  ended  in  both  houses  de- 
clining to  accept  such  a  preamble,  on  the  ground  and  re- 
that  after  a  lapse  of  time,  terms  of  so  general  a^^^^. 
nature  as  those  which  had  been  inserted  in  it  might ''"" 
be  wrested  to  an  improper  sense." 

The  King  had  been  very  urgent  in  seeking  the 
title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith"  from  the  Pope  ten 
years  before,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  as  deter- 
mined in  his  resolve  to  get  that  of  "  Head  of  the 
Church"  from  the  Convocation.     But  he  gave  way  Tiu«mod[. 
to  the  arguments  that  were  used  as  to  the  profanity  q^fo^ 
of  such  an  assumption,  and  agieed  to  allow  the  inser- ^^^cy 
tion  of  the  words  "after  God" — "cujus  protector  et 

who  were  present,  that  the  day  proprium  Rc^^i    nominis,  nt  eiei 

following  tlmt  on  which  Cromwell  caput  in  tno  rcgnoj  et  solum  Ca- 

left  Wolse^,  after  spying  to  Caven-  iiut."  Pole's  Apologia,  pp.  121-123, 

dish,  "  I  intend,  Ood  willing,  this  I'lic  Cardinal  dcclarea  that  Crom- 

aftemoon,   when    jaj   Lord    hath  well  wna  immediatel/  made  Priv]r 

dined,  to  ride  to  London,  and  so  to  Councillor. 

the  court,  where  I  will  cither  make  '  "Eeclc5iiB   et   cleri  Anglican! 

ormat,  or  Icomeftgain,"henppear-  ciijua protector ctBUpremum  Caput 

ed  befote  the  King,  and  then  made  ii  solus  est."  Wilkins'  Cone.  iiL  T25. 

the  saggestion  in  question,    "  As-  '  Atterhuiy  quutca  the  Acts  of 

sert  therefore,"  he  is  declared  to  Convocation    (which    hare   since 

have  ended  a  long  speech,  "that  been  destroyed)  as  follown:   "Ne 

which    properly   belongs   to    the  forte  post  longaivi  temporis  trac- 

name  of  king,  anJ  declare  your-  turn,  termini  m  eodcm   articulo 

■elf  to  he  H^,  and  sole  Head  in  ceneraliter  positi  in  sensiun  impro- 

yoni  own  kingdom."     Pole's  quo-  num  traherentur,"    Bighta  of  Con- 

tation  ia  "  VinJiccs  ergo  qnod  et^t  vocation,  p^  88. 
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CHAP   supremum  caput  post  Deum  is  solus  est" — in  the 

_,.^.,^  hope  that  this  form  miu^ht  be  accepted.     Such  a 

*■"■     qualification  was  not,  however,  considered  sufficient, 

as  it  still  left  the  words  in  a  foi-m  which  was  capable 

of  being   interpreted   to   contain    a   recognition   of 

spiritual  authority  in  the  King.     The  Convocation 

BoUi  stand  stood  out  boldly  against  any  such  claims,  and  showed 

"icl^       that  they  were  willing  to  risk  the  Prsemunire  rather 

than  open  a  door  to  their  admission  then  or  at  any 

future  day. 

Upon  this  the  King  tried  a  little  conciliation.  He 
sent  for  a  number  of  the  bishops  and  other  members 
of  Convocation,  and  pledged  himself  to  them  that  if 
they  gave  him  tlie  title  he  asked  for,  it  should  be 
little  more  than  honoris  causd,  for  he  would  not 
assume  any  other  powers  or  jurisdiction  than  had 
been  exercised  by  previous  sovereigns.  The  deputa- 
tion retired  and  went  back  to  the  Convocation,  each 
house  taking  separately  into  consideration  the  offer 
made  by  the  King,  Bishop  Fisher  was  not  yet  so 
infirm  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Con- 
vocation, and  to  him  the  other  bishops  looked  for 
advice,  which  the  good  old  prelate  gave  in  the  form 
Fisher's  of  a  parable.  "  Thus  stands  the  case,  my  masters. 
BWuhe  The  heart,  upon  a  time,  said  unto  the  members  of 
'}}]^°^  the  body,  let  me  also  be  your  head,  and  I  will 
Head"  promise  you  that  I  will  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor 
smell,  nor  speak  ;  but  I  will  close  shut  mine  eyes, 
and  ears,  and  mouth,  and  nostrils,  and  will  execute 
none  other  offices  than  a  mere  heart  should."  Then 
the  two  houses  united  in  consultation,  and  while 
some  of  the  other  bishops  were  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade the  clergy  to  comply  with  the  King's  wish, 
Fisher  again  spoke,  saying  (with  much  else  to  the 
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same  purpose),  "  What  if  the  Kin^  should  alter  hU   chap 
mind,  where  is  our  remedy  ?    What  if  the  King  will  ,__^..,^ 
execute  the  supremacy  %      Must  we  sue  unto  the     *■"■ 
head  to  forbear  being  head  ?"     He  also  showed  how 
strange  the  position  of  the  Church  would  be  if  a 
woman  or  a  child  should  come  to  be  accounted  its 
head,  because  sovereign  of  England ;  thus  looking 
forward  almost  with  prophetic  foresight,  for  neither 
Elizabeth  nor  Edward  were  yet  bom,  and  Mary  was, 
in  effect,  disinherited  already. 

At  this  crisis  Archbishop  Warham  was  authorized  Compto- 
to  offer  a  further  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  offered 
King,     He  would  accept  the  words  of  the  preamble 
if  they  ran  thus :    "  of  the   English  Church  and 
clergy,  whereof  we  recognise  his   Majesty  as  the 
sole  protector,  the  only  and  supreme  governor,  and 
even,  m  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  will  allow,  the 
supreme  head."*     To  this  Fisher  said  he  would  con- 
sent, on  condition  that  what  the  King  had  promised 
was  also  inserted  in  the  document,  viz.,  that  he  would 
never  assume  any  more  jurisdiction  than  his  prede- 
cessor, on  the  strength  of  the  title  thus  recognised.' 
This  being  reported  to  the  King,  he  went  into  a 
furious  passion,  and  required  an  unconditional  sur-  bat  after, 
render  to  his  original  terms :    "  he  would  have  no  Suscd 
quardums  or  tantunis   in  the   business :    let   it   be 

*  Eccleaiga  et    clcri    Anglicani,  111;^  and  loosing,  ajid  (2)  the  duty 

cnjiia  Bingularem  prottclnrem  uni-  ana   privilege  of  feeding  Cliri-l9 

cum  et  anpremum  doniinum,  et  flock.    "  Can  any  of  ua  my  to  the 

qtumUan  per    Ckritli    Ugem   licet,  King   Pasce  ova  V      Whether  he 

etiam     snpreiniiiii    caput,    ijwiiis  would  have  assented  more  readily 

Diajestatem  teco(,iioMiinixs."    Wil-  hod  tio  more  clearly  understood 

kins'  Cone.,  iii.  liJ.  what  the  King  pro/aied  to  claim 

<  Fisher  appears  to  have  thonght  is  another  quesiion.    Sandere  (pp^ 

that  the  King  claimed  more  than  72,  73)  says  that  Fi»her  took  the 

he  did :  for  he  stated  in  his  s|>eech  F.iil>!iC<jU«iit  oath  of  gui>n-niacy,  liut 

that  the  headship  of  the   cfiurth  uflerweidi  wgretted  ne  had  done 

coD'inted  of  (I)  the  power  of  bind-  hi. 
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CHAP    done."*     The  lower  house  of  Convocation,  however,  - 
^_J^!!.^  resolved  unanimously  that  they  neither  would  nor 
*-''■     could  grant  the  supremacy,  without  the  qualifying 
clause  "quantum  per  Christi  legem  licet;"  so  the 
King  was  obliged  once  more  to  give  way. 
Convoca-       The  matter  had  been  so  much  discussed,  that  every 
o™  *  "    one's  opinion  was  known,  and  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  take  a  vote  of  Convocation.     "  Whoso- 
ever is  silent,"  said  the  Archbishop,'  "gives  con- 
sent."     "  Then  we  are  all  silent,"  was  the  reply ; 
and  by  whomsoever  it  was  made,  it  doubtless  ex- 
pressed the  general  sense  of  the  Convocation,  for  no 
voice  was  heard  to  contradict  the  assent  thus  signi- 
fied.    The  King,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  a 
silent  assent,  and  required  a  definite  vote  of  the  two 
houses  :  so  the  Convocation  met  again  in  the  after- 
noon to  take  it.    Nine  bishops,  siity-two  abbots  and 
and  ac-      priors.  With  thirty-six  members  of  the  lower  house 
iimiiid      who  were  present,  and  forty-eight  proxies,  made  up 
•'■'supreme  o"^  hundred  and  fifty-five  votes  in  favour  of  the 
UciJ"      preamble  as  it  liad  been  modified ;  and  no  dissen- 
tients are  named.     Thus  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury, by  adopting  these  words  in  a  document  of  so 

'  Baily's  Lif«  of  Fisher,  pp.  1 22-  the  enrae  was  there  sent  unto  both 

12i  the  iiniversitiea,  Oxford  and  Cam- 

•  When  Cranmer  was  replying  hriiige,  to  know  what  the  word  of 

to  an  attack  rande  upon  him  at  Goil  would  do  touching  the  supre- 

the    examination    preceding    hia  macy,  and  it   was  reaaoncd  an<l 

degradation  at  O-tford  hy  Brookes,  argiictl  at  length.    So  at  the  laitt 

Bisliop  of  Gloucester,  he  seemed  to  hoth  Universities  ogreed  and  eet 

say  that  Warham    showed    soino  to  their  Ecaln,  and  eent  it  to  King 

real    in   furthering    the    matter.  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  court  that 

"The    ttuth   is,"   said    Cranmer,  he  ought  to  he  supreme  bead,  and 

"  that  my  predecessor,  Archbishop  not  the  pope."     [Jenkyns'  Cnm- 

Warham,  gave  the  supremacy  to  mer,  iv.  88.]     It  is  fair  to  add 

King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  said  that  Dr.  Jenkynn  doubts  the  accu- 

that  ne  ought  to  have  it  before  the  racy  of  the  report  in  which  this 

Bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  God's  examination  of  Cranmer  ia  con- 

woid  would  bear  him.    And  u]>on  tained. 
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much  importance,  officially  "  recognised  "  the  supre-  chap 
macy  of  the  Crown  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  as  .^.-v',,^ 
■well  as  secular,  on  February  11,  1531.  The  same  '^'°-  'S3i 
thing  has  been  better  expressed  in  later  times  in  such 
terms  as  "  supreme  governor  in  these  his  realms,  and 
ail  other  his  dominions  and  countries,  over  all  per- 
sons, in  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal."^ 
The  Convocation  of  York  assented  less  willingly 
to  this  important  clause  of  the  preamble ;  probably 
because  it  came  under  discussion  some  weeks  after  it 
had  passed  the  Southern  Convocation,  and  in  the 
interval  circumstances  had  arisen  which  showed  that 
even  its  modified  lorm  was  capable  of  a  mischievous 
interpretation.  They  at  last  agreed  to  adopt  it  on 
May  4,  1531,  but  Tunstal,  Bishop  ot  Durham,  who 
presided  over  that  Convocation  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  See  of  York,  left  on  record  a  protest  which  is  of 
great  historical  value,  as  showing  in  detail  what  wei-e 
the  objections  entertained  by  the  clergy  to  the 
assumption  of  such  a  title  by  the  King. 

"  This  clause  seemed,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  to  have  an  inofTen-  Tunsutl's 
aive  appearance  at  the  first  view ;  but  considering  that  some  p''"!™' 
persona  lately  prosecuted  upon  suspicion  of  lieresy,  have 
interpreted  tliese  words  to  an  ill  sense,  questioned  the  juris- 
diction of  their  ordinaries,  and  endeavoured  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  censures  of  the  Church  r  for  this  reason  I 
conceive  this  recogoition  ought  to  be  couched  in  t«rms  more 
precise  and  distinguishing.  For  if  the  words  hold  forth  no 
more  than  this  meaning,  that  the  King  is,  under  Christ, 
supreme  head  in  his  dominions,  and  particularly  of  the 
English  clergy  in  temporal  matters ;  this,  as  it  is  iwthmg  more 
than  we  are  all  teillinu  to  ackTwwledge,  ao  to  prevent  all  mis- 
constructions from  heretics,  the  clause  should  be  put  in  clear 
and  decisive  languaga  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to 
*  Canon  Iv.,  the  "Bidding  Prayer." 
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CHAP  wnderstand  that  the  Ki"";  is  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  both 
IV  in  spirituals  and  temporals,  and  that  this  supremacy  is  con- 
A.D.  1531  ferred  on  him  by  the  laws  of  Uie  Gospel — for  thus  eome 
hiiterodox  and  railevolent  persons  construe  the  proviso, '  quan- 
tum per  Cliristi  legem  licet' — then  this  construction  being 
repugnant,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  I  must  dissent  from  it  And  notwithstanding  tlie 
clause  of 'quantum  per  Christi  legem  licet'  may  be  taken  by 
way  of  limitation  and  restriction,  yet  because  the  proposition 
is  still  somewhat  involved,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  further 
discharged  from  ambiguity,  yor  '  supreme  head  of  the 
Church'  carries  a  complicated  and  mysterious  meaning:  for 
this  title  may  either  relate  to  spirituals  or  temportds,  or 
both.  Now  when  a  proposition  is  thus  comprehensive  and  big 
with  several  meanings,  there  is  no  returning  a  single  and 
categorical  answer.  And  tlierefore,  that  we  may  not  give 
scandal  to  weak  brethren,  I  conceive  this  acknowledgment 
of  the  King's  supreme  headship  should  be  so  carefully  ex- 
pressed as  to  point  wholly  upon  civil  and  secular  jurisdiction. 
And,  with  this  explanation,  llie  Eiujlish  clergy,  aiid  particularly 
myself,  are  willing  to  go  the  utviost  length  in  the  recogniltoti. 
But  since  the  clause  is  not  at  present  thus  guarded  and 
explained,  I  must  declare  my  dissent ;  and  desire  my  protes- 
tation may  be  entered  upon  the  journal  of  the  Convocation."* 

TheKing's  A  paper  of  the  King's  is  in  existence'  which  is  a 
T^MWi"*  reply  to  some  of  these  arguments,  and  was,  perhaps, 
written  in  answer  to  Tunstal's  protest.  In  this 
the  King  labours  chiefly  to  prove  that  bishops  and 
priests  are  only  not  answerable  to  their  sovereioTi  in 
respect  to  their  sacerdotal  functions,  "  but  when 
their  embassy  is  over  they  lessen  into  a  private 
condition ;  their  public  character  sleeps,  and  they 
acknowledge  the  civil  magistrate  for  their  sover- 
eign:" the  clergy  being  subject  to  him  in  regard  to 

'  CahaU,  p.  827. 
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homage  and  allegiance,  their  estates,  and  their  gen-   chap 
eral  submisBion  to  laws  enacted  for  the  punishment  ^„JL^^„ 
of  crime.     What  Tunstal  required,  and  what  was  *■!*■  '531 
wished  for  by  the  Southern  Convocation  at  large  was, 
that  the  clause  itself  might  be  so  worded  as  clearly 
to  express  the  principles  which  are  thus  enunciated 
by  the  King.     That  it  did  not  do  so  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  contemporary  and  subsequent  mis- 
interpretations given  to  the  title  "  Head  of  the 
Church." 

When    these    Acts    of   Convocation    had    been 
passed,  and  the  money  thus  voted  to  the  King  as 
"  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy,  so  far  as  the  law 
of  Christ  will  allow,"  the  King's  pardon  was  em- 
bodied in  two  Acts  of  Parliament,'  a  third  being 
passed  for  the  pardon  of  the  laity,'  and  thus  the 
whole  nation  was  happily  delivered  (at  the  cost  of  acostofihc 
million  and  a  half  of  money  to  the  clergy)  from  "{^der 
their  danger,  through  the  "tender  eye,  mercy,  and^^5™m!^ 
compassion,"  the  "tender  pity,  love,  and  compas-P»"'™" 
sion,"  the    "  benignity,    special    grace,    pity,    and 
liberality,"  which  the  documents  declared  to  be  so 
characteristic  of  his  Highness.     These  pardons  have 
been   well    called    "  prodigies   of  legislation,"  the 
writer  who  so  calls  them  adding  not  unjustly  that 
"  they  disclose,  through  the  veil  of  mercy,  Henry's 
injustice,  rapacity,  violence,  and  deceit."* 

This  incidental  recognition  of  the  royal  supremacy 
thus  made  in  1531,  was  followed  in  1532  by  a  more 

'  22   Hen.  VIII,  cap.  15;    23  in   1848    by  Lord  Eiiasell  when 

Hen.  VIII.  cap.  19.  Dean  Merewether  refused  to  elect 

■  %%  Hen.  Vin.  cap.  15.  Dr.  Hampden  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

*  Amos'  Statutes  of  Hen.  VIII.  Loud  talken  about  the  liberty  of 

p.  57.    The  revival  of  the  mon-  subjects  in  the  groaa   often    deal 

stTOQs  penalty  of  the  Pnemunire  very  tvtannicallj  with  subjects  in 

w«B   cbantcteiistically  threatened  detail 
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CHAP  definite  acknowledgment  of  it,  which  is  generally 
_JJ!,^  called  the  "  Submission  of  the  Clergy,"  and  which 
A.D.  1531  -^as  afterwards  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
TI1C  "sub-  As  soon  as  Wolsey  had  left  London  after  his  fall, 
ihedel^"an  agitation  against  the  clergy  was  commenced  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  led  on  by  Audley, 
who  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  More  as  speaker,  and  by 
Cromwell,  both  of  whom  profited  enonnously  by 
every  step  that  was  taken  in  depressing  the  Church, 
and  both  of  whom  were  among  the  most  servile 
instruments  of  the  King  in  a  House  of  Commons 
which  was  always  extremely  ready  to  act  under  his 
orders.  This  agitation  was  brought  to  a  focus  in  an 
address  presented  to  the  King  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  18,  1532.*  The  acts  of  the 
Lower  House  were  at  this  time  so  much  the  acts  of 
the  King,^  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  far  from  the 
truth  in  considering  it  as  founded  upon  his  instruc- 
tions, conveyed  through  Cromwell  or  Audley,  or 
both.  The  address  is  a  long  and  wordy  document, 
but  it  is  worth  printing  at  length,  as  it  probably 
shows,  and  that  in  extreme  language,  the  worst  that 
the  opponents  of  the  bishops  could  venture  oflUcially 
to  say  against  them  in  respect  to  their  relations  with 
the  laity  :' —     ' 

Address  of  "  ™  "^^^  ^^"^  °*^  SOVEREIGN  LOEn. 

of^Com^*      "  !■*  t^os^  humble  wise  show  unto  your  Highness  and  your 
mons         moat  prudent  wisdom  your  faithful,  loving,  and  moat  obedient 
binaries  Servants  the  Commons  in  this  your  present  parliament  as- 
sembled; that  of  late,  as  well  through  new  fantastical  and 

'  Hcrbert'B     Henry    VIIL,    p.  '  It  has  been  printed  in  Froude's 

357.  History  of  En(>tand,  i.   1H9,  but 

*  See  Amos'  Statutes  of  Hen.  witti  the  dule  Nov.  &,  1629,  two 

VIll.,  p.  i.  and  a  half  years  too  early. 
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erroneous  opinions  grown   by  occasion  of  frantic  seditious    cilAP 
books  compiled,  imprinted,  published,  and  made  in  the  English       '^ 
tongue,  contrary    and   against   the  very  true   Catholic  and  a.d.  1532 
Christian  faith ;  as  also  by  the  extreme  and  uncharitable  be- 
haviour and  dealing  of  divers  ordinaries,  their  commissaries 
and  sumners,  which  have  heretofore  had,  and  yet  have  tlie 
examination   in   and   upon   the   said   errours   and   heretical 
opinions ;  much  discord,  variance,  and  debate  hath  risen,  and 
more  and  more  daily  is  like  to  increase  and  ensue  amongst 
the  universal  sort  of  your  said  subjects,  as  well  spiritual  as 
temporal,  each  against  the  utber — in  most  uncharitable  man- 
ner, to  the  great  inqutetation,  vexation,  and  breach  of  yonr 
peace  within  this  your  most  Catholic  Realm : 

"  The  special  particular  griefs  whereof,  which  most  princi- 
pally concern  your  Commons  and  lay  subjects,  and  which  are, 
as  they  undoubtedly  suppose,  the  very  chief  fountains,  occa- 
sions, and  causes  tliat  daily  brecdeth  and  nourisheth  the  said 
seditious  factions,  deadly  hatred,  and  most  uncharitable  part 
taking,  of  either  part  of  said  subjects  spiritual  and  temporal 
against  the  other,  followingly  do  ensue— 

"  I.  First  the  prelates  and  spiritual  ordinaries  of  this  your  Canons 
most  excellent  Realm  of  England,  and  the  clergy  of  tlie  same,  ""'i""-''''' 
have  in  their  convocations  heretofore  made  or  caused  to  be  of  Crown 
made,  and  also  daily  do  make  many  and  divers  fashions  of"""^')' 
laws,  constitutions,  and  ordinances,  without  your  knowledge  or 
most  Royal  assent,  and  without  the  assent  and  consent  of  any 
of  your  lay  subjects ;  unto  the  which  laws  your  said  lay  sub- 
jects have  not  only  heretofore  been  and  daily  be  constrained 
to  obey,  in  their  bodies,  goods,  and  possessions;  but  have  also 
been  compelled  to   incur  daily  into  the  censures  of  the  same, 
and  been  continually  put  to  importable  charges  and  expenses, 
against  all  equity,  right,  and  good  conscience.     And  yet  your 
said  humble  subjects  ne  their  predecessors  could  ever  be  privy 
to  the  said  laws;  ne  any  of  the  said  laws  have  been  declared 
unto  them  in  the  English  tongiie,  or  otherwise  published,  by 
knowledge  whereof  they  might  have  eschewed  the  penalties, 
dangers,  or  censures  of  the  same ;  which  laws  so  made  your  said 
most  humble  and  obe'lient  servants,  under  the  supportation 
of  your  Majesty,  suppose  to  be  not  only  to  the  diminution 
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and  derogation  of  your  imperial  jurisdiction  and  prerogative 
CHAP    "^y*'"  ^'i''  *'^o  to  the  great  prejudice,  inquietation,  and  dam- 

IV  age  of  your  said  8ubiect3. 
^^^^^^^^^  "  11.  Also,  now  of  lale  there  hath  been  devised  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Fatlier  in  God,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
that  in  the  courts  which  he  calleth  liis  Courts  of  tlie  Arches 
Dimin-  ^^^  Audience,  shall  only  be  ten  proctors  at  liis  deputation, 
ishwi  num-  which  be  sworn  to  preserve  and  promote  the  only  jurisdiction 
proctors  of  his  siiid  courts ;  by  reason  whercof,  if  any  of  your  lay  sub- 
jects should  have  any  lawful  cause  against  the  judges  of  the 
said  courts,  or  any  doctors  or  proctors  of  the  same,  or  any  of 
their  friends  and  adherents,  they  can  ne  may  in  nowise  have 
indifferent  counsel :  and  also  all  the  causes  depending  in  any 
of  the  said  courts  may  by  the  confederacy  of  the  said  few  proc- 
tors be  in  such  wise  tracteil  and  delayed,  as  your  subjects  suing 
in  the  same  shall  be  put  to  importable  charges,  costs,  and  ex- 
pence.  And  furtlier,  in  case  that  any  matter  there  being  pre- 
ferred should  touch  your  crown,  your  regal  jurisdiction,  and 
prerogative  Royal,  yet  tlie  same  shall  not  l>e  disclosed  by  any 
of  the  said  proctors  for  fear  of  the  loss  of  their  offices.  Your 
most  obedient  subjects  do  therefore,  under  protection  of  your 
Majesty,  suppose  ttiat  your  Highness  sliould  have  the  nomi- 
nation of  some  convenient  number  of  proctors  to  be  always 
attendant  upon  tlie  said  Courts  of  Arclies  and  Audience,  there 
to  be  sworn  to  the  preferment  of  your  jurisdiction  and  prero- 
gative, and  to  the  expedition  of  the  causes  of  your  lay  subjects 
repairing  and  suing  to  tlie  same. 

"  III.  And  also  many  of  your  said  most  humble  and  obedient 
Too  strict  subjects,  and  specially  those  that  be  of  the  poorest  sort,  with- 
exercise  of  jj,  ^his  your  Realm,  be  daily  convented  and  called  before  the 
Church  .  ,        r  .       ,         ...  ,     .  .         .  ,        ,      . 

discipline  Said  spiritual  ordmanes,  their  commissaries  and  substitutes, 
ex  officio ;  Bometimes,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  said  ordinaries,  for 
malice  without  any  cause ;  and  sometimes  at  the  only  promo- 
tion and  accusement  of  their  summoners  and  apparitors,  being 
light  and  undiscreet  persona ;  without  any  lawful  cause  of  ac- 
cusation, or  credible  fame  proved  against  them,  and  without 
any  presentment  in  the  visitation  :  and  your  said  poor  sub- 
jects be  tliM  inquieted,  disturbed,  vexed,  troubled,  and  put  to 
e  and  importable  charges  for  them  to  bear — and  many 
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times  be  suspended  and  excommunicate  for  small  and  light    chap 
causes  upon  the  only  certificate  of  the  proctors  of  the  adver-       ^^ 
saries,  made  under  a  feigned  seal  which  every  proctor  hath  in  ^.d.  1532 
his  keeping;  whereas  the  party  suspended  or  excommimicate 
many  times  never  had  auy  warning ;  and  yet  when  he  shall 
be  absolved,  if  it  be  out  of  court,  he  shall  be  compelled  to  pay 
to  his  own  proctor  twenty  pence ;    to  the  proctor  which  ia 
against  him  other  twenty  pence,  and  twenty  pence  to  the  sciibe, 
besides  a  privy  reward  that  the  judge  sh^  have,  to  the  great 
impoverishing  of  your  said  poor  lay  subjects. 

"  IV.  Also  your  said  most  humble  and  obedient  ser^'ants  Excessive 
find  themselves  grieved  with  the  great  and  excessive  fees  taken  ^^[^^^ 
in  the  said  spiritual  courts,  and  especially  in  the  said  Courts  of  ticai  couti^ 
the  Arches  and  Audience ;  where  they  take  for  every  citation 
two  shillings  and  sixpence ;  for  every  inbibition  six  shillinga 
and  eightpence ;  for  every  proxy  sixteen  pence ;  for  every  cer- 
tificate sixteen  pence ;  for  every  libel  three  shillings  and  four- 
pence  ;  for  every  answer  for  every  libel  three  shillings  and  four- 
pence  ;  for  every  act,  if  it  be  but  two  words  according  to  the 
register,  fourpence ;  for  every  personal  citation  or  decree  three 
shillings  and  fourpence ;  for  every  sentence  or  judgment,  to 
the  judge  twenty-six  shillings  and  eightpence ;  for  every  tes- 
tament upon  such  sentence  or  judgment  twenty-six  shillings 
and  eightpence ;  for  every  significavit  twelve  shillings ;  for 
eveiy  commission  to  examine  witnesses  twelve  shillings,  which 
charges  be  thought  importable  to  be  borne  by  your  said  sub- 
jects, and  very  necessary  to  be  reformed. 

"  V.  And  also  the  said  prelates  and  ordinaries  daily  do  per-  Fees  re- 
mit and  suffer  the  parsons,  vicars,  curates,  parish  priests,  and  ^"™  fp, 
other  spiritual  persons  having  cure  of  souls  within  this  your  "occasion- 
Kealm,  to  exact  and  take  of  your  humble  servants  divers  sums       "''' 
of  money  for  the  sacraments  and  aacraraentals  of  Holy  Church, 
sometimes  denying  the  same  without  they  be  first  paid  the  said 
sums  of  money,  which  sacraments  and  sacramentals  your  said 
most  humble  and  obedient  subjects,  under  protection  of  your 
Highness,  do  suppose  and  think  ought  to  be  in  most  reverend 
charitable  and  godly  wise  freely  ministered  unto  them  at  all 
times  requisite,  without  denial,  or  exaction  of  any  manner 
of  sums  of  money  to  be  demanded  or  asked  for  the  same 
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CHAP       "VI.  And  rIso  in  the  spiritual  courts  of  the  said  prelates 
^^       and   ordinaries  there   be  limited   and   appointed   so    many 
A.D.  1533  judfjes,  scribes,  apparitors,  auminoners,  appmysors,  and  other 
Trouble     ministers  for  the  approbation  of  testaments,  which  covet  so 
and  fi-cs  in  much  their   own  private   lucres,   and   the   eatisfiiction   and 
ii^oi  wills  ap|)etites  of  the  said  prelates  and  ordinaries,  that  when  any 
of  your  said  loving  subjects  do  repair  to  any  of  the  said 
courts  for  the  probate  of  any  testaments,  they  do  in  aucli 
wise  make  so  long  delays,  or  excessively  do  take  of  them  so 
lai^e  fees  and  rewards  for  the  same  as  is  importalilc  ior  them 
to  bear,  directly  against  all  justice,  law,  equity,  and   good 
conscience.      Tlicrcfore   your    most    humble    and    obedient 
subjects  do,  under  your  gracious  correction  and  supportation, 
suppose  it  were  very  necessary  that  the  said  ordinaries  in 
their  deputation  of  judges  should  be  liound  to  appoint  and 
assign  such  discreet,  gracious,  and  honest   persons,  having 
sufficient  learning,  wit,  discretion,  and  understanding;  and 
also  being  endowed  with  such  spiritual  promotion,  stipend, 
and  salary ;  as  they  being  judges  in  tlieir  said  courts  might 
and  may  minister  to  every  person  repairing  to  tlie  same, 
justice — without  taking  any  manner  of  fee  or  reward  for  any 
manner  of  sentence  or  judgment  to  be  given  before  them. 
Fees  for         "  VII.  And  also  divers   spiritual  persons  being  presented 
'"j'|"'.'""_a3  well  by  your  Highness  as  others  within  this  your  Itealm 
lion  to  divera  benefices   or  other  spiritual  promotions,  the   said 

ordinaries  and  their  ministers  do  not  only  take  of  them  lor 
their  letters  of  institution  and  induction  many  large  sums  ot 
money  and  rewards ;  hut  also  do  pact  and  covenant  with  the 
same,  taking  sure  bonds  for  their  indemnity  to  answer  to  tlie 
said  ordinaries  for  the  firstfi-uits  of  their  said  benefices  after 
their  institution — so  as  they,  being  once  presented  or 
promoted,  as  aforesaid,  are  by  the  said  ordinaries  very 
uncharitably  handled  to  their  no  little  hindrance  and  im- 
poverishment ;  which  your  said  subjects  suppose  not  only  to 
be  against  all  laws,  right,  and  good  conscience,  but  also  to  be 
simony,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God. 
Nepotism  "VIII.  And  also  the  said  spiritual  ordinaries  do  daily 
ofdiyni-  confer  and  give  sundry  benefices  uuto  certain  young  folks, 
calling  them   their    nephews    or    kinsfolk,   being    in   their 
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minority  and  within  age,  not  apt  nn  able  to  sen'e  the  cure  of    CHAP 
any  such  benefice ;  whereby  the  said  ordinaries  do  keep  and       '^ 
detain  the  fruite  and  profits  of  the  same  benefices  in  their  ^.d.  1532 
own  hands,  and  thereby  accumulate  to  themselves  right  great 
and  lai^  sums  of  money  and  yearly  profits  to  the  most  per- 
nicious example  of  your  said  lay  subjects — and  so  the  cures 
and  promotions  given  unto  such  infants  be  only  employed  to 
the  enriching  of  the  said  ordinaries ;  and  the  poor  silly  souls 
of  your  people,  which  should  be  taught  in  the  parishes  given 
as  aforesaid,  for  lack  of  good    curates  to  perish  without 
doctrine  or  any  good  teaching. 

"  IX.  Ako,  a  great  number  of  holydays  now  at  this  present  Excessive 
time,  with  very  small  devotion,  be  roleranised  and  kept  n^yda« 
throughout  this  your  Eealm,  upon  the  which  many  great, 
abominable,  and  execrable  vices,  idle  and  wanton  sports,  be 
used  and  exercised,  which  holydays,  if  it  may  stand  with 
your  Grace's  pleasure,  and  specially  such  as  fall  in  the 
harvest  might,  by  your  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  your  most 
honourable  council,  prelates,  and  ordinaries,  be  made  fewer  in 
number ;  and  those  that  shall  be  hereafter  ordained  to  stand 
and  continue,  might  and  may  be  the  more  devoutly,  reli- 
giously, and  reverendly  ob8er\'ed  to  the  laud  of  Almighty 
God,  and  to  the  increase  of  your  high  honour  and  favour. 

"X.  And  furthermore  the  said  spiritual  ordinaries,  their  Unjust  ac- 
commissaries  and  substitutes,  sometimes  for  their  own  ^i^"rt. 
pleasure,  sometimes  by  the  sinister  procurement  of  other  sonments 
spiritual  persons,  use  to  make  out  process  against  divers  of 
your  said  subjects,  and  thereby  compel  them  to  appear  before 
themselves,  to  answer  at  a  certain  day  and  place  to  such 
articles  as  by  them  shall  be,  &c  officio,  then  proposed;  and 
that  secretly  and  not  in  open  places ;  and  forthwith  upon 
their  appearance  without  any  declaration  made  or  showed, 
commit  and  send  them  to  ward,  sometimes  for  [half]  a  year, 
sometimes  for  a  whole  year  or  more  before  they  may  in  any 
wise  know  either  the  cause  of  their  imprisonment  or  the 
name  of  their  accuser ;  and  finally  after  their  great  costs  and 
charges  therein,  when  all  is  examined  and  nothing  can  be 
proved  against  them,  but  they  clearly  innocent  for  any  fault 
or  crime  that  can  be  laid  unto  them,  they  be  again  set  at 
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CHAP    lai^e  without  any  reeompence  or  amenda  in  that  behalf  to  be 

'V  towards  them  adjudged. 
A.D.  1531  "XL  And  also  if  percase  upon  the  said  process  and 
appearance  any  party  be  upon  the  said  matter,  cause,  or 
examination,  brought  forth  and  named,  either  as  party  or 
witaess,  and  then  upon  the  proof  and  trial  thereof  be  not  able 
to  prove  and  verify  the  said  accusation  and  testimony  against 
the  party  accused,  then  the  person  so  accused  is  for  the  more 
part  %vithout  any  remedy  for  his  charges  and  wrongful 
vexation  to  be  towards  him  adjudged  and  recovered. 
Unfiur  "  ^11-  -Also  upon  the  examination  of  the  said  accusation, 

ireatmeni  if  heresy  be  ordinarily  laid  unto  the  charge  of  the  parties  so 
chareed"  accused,  then  the  said  ordinaries  or  their  ministers  use  to  put 
mih  to   tliem   Buch   subtle   interrogatories    concerning  the  high 

^  mysteries  of  our  faith,  as  are  able  quickly  to  trap  a  simple 
unlearned,  or  yet  a  well-wittcd  layman  without  learning,  and 
bring  them  by  such  sinister  introductions  soon  to  their  own 
confusion.  And  further,  if  their  chance  any  heresy  to  be  by 
such  subtle  policy,  by  any  person  confessed  in  words,  and  yet 
never  committed  neither  in  thought  nor  deed,  then  put  they, 
without  further  favour,  the  said  person  either  to  make  his 
purgation,  and  so  thereby  to  loose  his  honesty  and  credence 
for  ever ;  or  else  as  some  simple  silly  soul  [may  do]  the  said 
jierson  may  stand  precisely  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  well- 
known  conscience,  rather  than  confess  his  innocent  truth  in 
that  behalf  [to  be  other  than  he  knows  it  to  be],  and  so  be 
utterly  destroyed.  And  if  it  fortune  the  said  party  so 
accused  to  deny  the  said  accusation,  and  to  put  his  adver- 
saries to  prove  the  same  as  being  untrue,  forged  and  imagined 
against  him,  then  for  the  most  part  such  witnesses  as  are 
brought  forth  for  the  same,  be  they  but  two  in  number,  never 
30  sore  diffamed,  of  little  truth  or  credence,  they  shall  be 
allowed  and  enabled,  only  by  discretion  of  the  said  ordinaries, 
their  commissaries  or  substitutes;  and  thereupon  sufBcient 
cause  be  found  to  proceed  to  judgment,  to  deliver  the  party 
so  accused  either  to  secular  hands,  after  abjuration,  without 
remedy ;  or  afore  if  he  submit  himself,  as  best  happeneth,  he 
shall  hate  to  make  his  puliation  and  bear  a  faggot,  to  his 
extreme  shame  and  undoing. 
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"  In    coDsideratioD  of    all    these    things,  moat    gracious    CHAP 
Sovereign  Lord,  and  forasmuch  as  there  is  at  tliis  present       '^ 
time,  and  by  e.  few  years  past  hath  been  outrageous  violence  ^.t,.  ijj, 
on  the  one  part  and  much  default  and  lack  of  patient  suffer- 
ance, charity,  and  good  will  on  tlie  other  part ;   and  conse- 
quently a  marvellous  disorder  of  the  godly  quiet,  peace,  and 
tranquillity    in   which    this    your    Healm    heretofore,   ever 
hitherto,  has  been  through  your  politic  wisdom,  most  honour- 
able fame,  and  catholic  faith  inviolably  preserved;    it  njay 
therefore,  moat  benign  Sovereign  Lord,  like  your  excellent  The  King 
goodness   for  the   tender  and    universally   indifferent  zeal,  j'eso'«^J| 
benign  love  and  favour  which  your  Highness  beareth  towards  these  eviU 
both  the  said  parties,  that  the  said  articles  (if  they  shall  be 
by  your  most  clear  and  perfect  judgment,  thought  anyinstni- 
ment  of  the  said  disorders  and  factions),  being  deeply  and 
■weightily  after  your  accustomed  ways  and  manner,  searched 
and  considered ;  graciously  to  provide  (all  violence  on  both 
sides  utterly  and  clearly  set  apart)  some  such  necessary  and 
behoveful  remedies  as  may  effectually  reconcile  and  bruig 
in  perpetual  unity,  your  said  subjects,  spiritual  and  temporal; 
and  for  the  esUtblishment  thereof,  to  make  and  ordain  on 
both  sides  such  strait  laws  against  transgressors  and  offenders 
as  shall  be  too  heavy,  dangerous,  and  weighty  for  them,  or 
any  of  them,  to  bear,  suffer,  and  sa^tain. 

"  'Whereunto    your    said    Commons    most    humbly    and  By  doing 
entirely  beseech  your  Grace,  as  the  only  Head,  Sovereign  wiirmerii 
Lard,  and  Protector  of  both  the  said  parties,  in  whom  and  by  eternal 
whom  the  only  and  sole  redress,  reformation,  and  remedy 
herein  absolutely  resteth  [of  your  goodness  to  consent].     By 
occasion   whereof  all  your  Commons    in    their    conscience 
surely  account  that,  beside  the  marvellous  fervent  love  that 
your  Highness  shall  thereby  engender  in  their  hearts  towards 
your  Grace,  ye  shall  do  the  most  princely  feat,  and  show  the 
most  honourable  and  charitable  precedent  and  mirroiir  that 
ever  did  sovereign  lord  upon  his  subjects;  and  therewithal 
merit  and  deserve  of  our  merciful  God  eternal  bliss — whose 
goodness  grant  your  Grace  in  goodly,  princely,  and  honourable 
estate  long  to  reign,  prosper,  and  continue  as  the  Sovereign 
Lird  over  all  your  said  most  humble  and  o1>cdiont  servanbi" 
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CHAP        When  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  met  in  the 
^^J^^,.^  Chapter  House  of  Westminster,  on  April  12,  1532, 
A.D.  1532  tiiig  memorial  of  the  House  of  Commons  (which  had 
The  Com-  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Warham 
"rrafsent  some  time  before,  and  had,  doubtless,  been  talked 
to  Corm>-  over  by  the  Bishops)  was  handed  down  to  the  Prolo- 
cutor with  a  direction  to  the  lower  house  to  take  it 
into  immediate  consideration,  as  the  King  required 
a  reply  as  soon  as  possible. 
Aoalysas         It  Will  be  observed,  by  carefully  analyzing  the 
^d^^s      complaints  here  made  respecting  the  bishops  and 
their  subordinates,  that  they  may  all  be  reduced  to 
a  few  principal  heads,  notwitlistanding  the  length  to 
which  the  verbose  document  is  spun  out.     1.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  discord  among  the  King's  subjects 
in  regard  to  religion.     2.  The  Convocations  make 
canons  without  the  consent  of  the  King  and  the  laity, 
and  these  canons  are  not  so  published  as  that  the 
laity  may  become  acquainted  with  them,     3.  There 
is  much  vexation,  trouble,  and  expense  connected 
with  the  bishops'  courts,  and  especially  too  few  proc- 
tors and  too  many  fees.     4    The  clergy  take  fees  for 
"occasional   duty,"  and  some   of  them  fill   secular 
offices  in  the  establishments  of  the  bishops.     5.  The 
bishops  make  simoniacal  contracts  in  presenting  to 
benefices,  and  fill   too  many  with    their  relatives 
6.  There  are  too  many  holydays.     Familiar  as  we 
lu  charges  are  in  these  days  with  the  reports  of  royal  eommis- 
fomid^bie  sions  ou  the  army,  the  navy,  and    other  national 
institutions,  this  address  of  the  Commons — or  "  accu- 
sation of  the  clergy,"  as  it  has  been  called — does  not 
seem  more  formidable  than  any  hostile  representa- 
tion of  supposed  Church  abuses  might  be  made  at  the 
present  day,  or  in  any  church  throughout  the  world. 
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A  commission  of  subalterns  reporting  on  the  practice    chap 
of  promotion  in  tlie  army  could  doubtless  make  out  ,^„.^^^ 
a  case  that  would  look  very  bad,  until  it  was  met  by  *-°-  '53» 
explanations  from  the  War  Office  ;  and  a  commission 
of  suitora  would  probably  report  very  unfavourably 
respecting  the  fees  taken  by  officers  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.     If  such  commissions  were  pledged,  more- 
over, to  foregone  conclusions  by  pressure  from  above 
to  which  they  were  willing  to  yield,  we  should  not 
attach  much  weight  to  their  reports. 

Convocation,  however,  felt  it  necessary  to  take  the  accusi. 
report  before  ua  into  their  deliberate  consideration,  s°^J5",' 
and  it  was  answered  clause  by  clause.     Probably  the  C"'""^- 
bishops  had  already  prepared  the  draft  of  an  answer, 
and  on  this  the  reply  of  Convocation  was  founded. 
This   reply  was  addressed    to  the  King,   and   was 
agreed  to  in  the  upper  house  of  Convocation  on 
April  15th,  in  the  lower  on  April  I9th,    It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  who  forwarded  it  to  Speaker 
Audley  with  a  significant  notification  that  it  was  not 
to  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.     "  "We  think  this  an- 
swer," wrote  the  King,  "  will  smally  please  you,  for  it 
aeemeth  to  us  very  slender.     You  be  a  great  sort  of 
wise  men  ;  I  doubt  not  you  will  look  circumspectly  on 
the  matter,  and  we  will  be  indifferent  between  you." 

And  yet,  the  address  of  Convocation  was  a  very  in  m  ad- 
feir  reply  to  the  charges  brought  against  the  bishops  cnjwn' 
and  clergy.  It  was  quite  as  long  as  the  addi'ess 
of  the  Commons,  necessarily  recapitulating  a  great 
deal  of  what  they  had  said.  Instead  of  further  bur- 
dening these  pages,  its  substance  only,  therefore, 
may  be  given,  especially  as  its  test  does  not  offer 
any  further  illustration  of  the  abuses  alleged  against 
the  Church. 
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CHAP  As  regards  the  "  discords,  variance,  and  debate  " 
,_„_,„^  about  relitjion,  which  the  bishops  and  ordinaries  are 
A.D.  1531  said  to  have  caused,  they  reply  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  charge  them  with  these,  since  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  they  have  been  caused  by  "  evil  dis- 
posed persona  infected  with  the  pestilent  poison  of 
heresy,"  and  that  when  any  of  these  have  been 
dealt  with  by  the  bishops,  the  latter  have  only  ad- 
ministered the  laws  they  were  obliged  to  administer, 
Aiuiysisofand  against  those  with  whom  to  be  at  peace  would 
">e  reply  ]^  ^  forcgo  their  duty.  As  to  the  canons  ecclesias- 
tical, the  authority  of  the  Convocation  to  make 
these  is  grounded  on  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  these  are  the  basis 
also  of  the  laws  which  have  been  made.  They  do 
not  believe  that  any  canons  can  be  found  which  can- 
not be  justified  by  this  rule  and  square,  if  honestly 
interpreted  according  to  the  sense  of  their  imposers : 
but,  if  such  are  to  be  found,  they  will  not  be  remiss 
in  reforming  them  according  to  the  determination  of 
Scripture  and  the  Church.  So,  also,  they  hope  in 
God,  and  will  daily  pray  that  the  King  will,  if  like 
cause  appear,  advise  with  his  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  tempering  secular  laws  to  the  same 
standard  of  Scripture  and  the  Church ;  "  whereby 
sliall  ensue  a  most  sure  and  hearty  conjunction  and 
agreement ;  God  being  Uiins  angukins."*     In  such 

*  It  ie  impossible  to  pass  by  the  the  wished  for  nnif  onnity  by  alter- 

wanton  manner  in  wliich  thifi  la  ing  the  laws  of  the  Bealm ;  and 

perverted    by  Mr.    Fronde,    who  althongh  the    Bishops  might  not 

Kpresenta  that  the  bishops  callt^  submit  their  lawa  to  uh  Imjeatya 

upon  the  king  to  lemove  any  dis-  approval,  they  would  be  happy, 

crepancies  betwe«n  the  civil  and  tliey  told  him,  to  consider  such 

(-ccteHiastical  laws  by  altering  the  suggestions   as    he    might    think 

fonncr  till  they  agreed  with  the  pruixTtomake."   Fronde's  Hirtoiy 

latter.     "His  Jlfyosty,"  says  this  of  England,  i  SS.'i. 
historian,  "  waa  desirwl  to  produce 
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things  as  specially  belong  to  their  duty  as  certainly    chap  " 
prescribed  to  them  by  God  they  cannot  waive  their  ^^J^.^^ 
responsibility :  yet,  they  humbly  desire  the  King  *•"■  'S3» 
to  state  to  them  his  "  mind  and  opinion  "  as  he  has 
hitherto  done,  and  they  will  most  gladly  g^ve  effect 
to  his  wishes  and  directions  if  it  should  please  God 
to  inspire  them  to  do  so.     The  last  expression  is 
used  with  reference,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  to  the 
recognised  principle'  that  a  synod  of  bishops,  or  of 
bishops  and  clergy,  solemnly  and  lawfully  assembled, 
is  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  respect  to  the  extortions  alleged  against  them, 
the  reply  states  that  no  cases  are  known  to  them  in 
which  there  has  been  any  deviation  from  the  law. 
But  they  desire  it  to  be  remembered  that  though 
"  God  of  His  spiritual  goodness  assisteth  His 
Church,  and  inspireth  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  wo 
verily  trust,  such  rules  and  laws  as  tend  to  the 
wealth  of  His  elect  folk ;  yet  upon  considerations 
to  man  unknown,  His  infinite  wisdom  leaveth  or 
permitteth  men  to  walk  in  their  infirmity  and  frailty ; 
so  that  we  cannot,  nor  will  not,  arrogantly  presume 
of  ourselves,  as  though  being  in  name  spiritual  men, 
we  were  also  in  all  our  acts  and  doin^  clean  and 
void  from  all  temporal  affections  and  carnality  of 
this  world ;  or  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  made 
for  spiritual  and  ghostly  purpose  be  not  some- 
time applied  to  worldly  intent."  Nevertheless,  the 
offenders  and  offences  should  be  specified ;  "  for 
though  in  multts  offendiTnus  omnes,  as  St.  James 
saith,  yet  not  in  omnibus  offendimus  omnes,  and  the 
whole  number  can  neither  justify  nor  condemn  parti- 
cular acts  to  them  unknown  but  thus." 

•  See  Act  of  Uniformity  [2  4  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  i.]  for  its  recognition. 
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Respecting  heresy,  the  bishops  and  clergy  reply, 
J  that  tliey  are  thankful  to  say  no  notable  cases  have 
^  arisen  in  their  time,  in  which  the  person  or  the  cir- 
cumstances could  have  given  any  ground  for  a  charge 
of  unfairness.  It  is  true,  that  some  far  from  respect- 
able foreigners,  "  certain  apostates,  friars,  monks, 
lewd  priests,  bankrupt  merchants,  vagabonds,  and 
lewd,  idle  fellows  of  corrupt  intent,  have  embraced 
the  abominable  and  erroneous  opinions  lately  sprung 
in  Germany,  and  by  them  some  have  been  seduced 
in  simplicity  and  ignorance."  If  any  wrong  has  been 
done  to  th'>se  so  seduced,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bishopij  themselves  have  been  remiss  in  doing 
their  duty,  right  ought  to  be  done  ;  hut  no  cases  ha<l 
been  specified  by  the  Commons,  and  mere  general 
charges  were  diificult  to  answer.  Of  one  thing  the 
clergy  are  certain,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
making  "  the  more  dreadful  and  terrible  laws " 
against  heresy,  which  the  House  of  Commons  de- 
sires ;  for  the  statutes  are  quite  sufficient  as  they 
stand.* 

Archbishop  Warham  makes  his  own  reply  to  the 
charges  respecting  extortion  in  his  courts,  and  says 
that  he  had  sometime  ago  reduced  some  of  the  fees 
of  the  officers  by  lialf  and  two-thirds,  and  others  he 
had  extinguished  altogether.  But  he  reminds  the 
King  that  the  civil  lawyers  are  constantly  employed 
on  public  business,  with  reference  to  treaties,  truces, 
confederations,  and  leagues  devised  and  concluded 
with  foreign  courts  :  and  that,  if  their  profession  is 

•  It  is  curious  to  oljserve  that  the  fnct  will  be  found  in  what  is 
persecuting  mcoEureu  have  bo  frc-      said   respecting  the   "Act  of  the 


quenlly    been     initiated    by    the      Six  Articles"  in  this  and  in  Que 
iBity.      F 


Fuither    illustrations    ,if      Mary's  Kign. 
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discouraged,  the  want  of  such  learned  men  would  be   chap 
a  great  national  loss.  .^.—^-.fc^ 

To  all  the  other  charges  the  Convocation  replies  a.d.  1532 
substantially  by  saying,  that  if  they  could  be  proved 
no  doubt  the  wrong-doers  ought  to  be  punished ; 
but  they  imply  that  in  their  opinion  the  Commons 
have  much  exaggerated  their  grievances,  and  have 
made  their  charges  general  because  they  could  not 
prove  them  against  any  particular  persons,  or  in  any 
definite  instances. 

This  reply  of  the  Convocation  to  the  attack  thus  The  Com- 
made  upon  the  clergy  by  a  dominant  faction  in  the  !^w/^'' 
House  of  Commons,  bears  abundant  marks  of  being 
framed  by  just-minded  men,  who  had  a  keen  sense  of 
their  responsibility  to  God  for  the  due  execution  of 
their  offices.     It  explained  some  of  the  charges,  and 
^owed  that  they  were  made  on  mistaken  grounds  : 
it  justified  others  on  the  plea  that  the  law  enjoined 
and  compelled  the  ordinaries  to  do  that  of  which 
complaints  were  made  ;  and  it  claimed  for  the  clergy, 
equally  with  the  Commons,  a  desire  for  justice  to  be 
done  on  any  proved  ofiendera.     It  was  such  a  reply 
as  should  have  met  with  respectful  attention,  and 
have  led  to  further  inquiry.     But  it  was  not  at  all  cui  the 
what  the  King  wanted,  so  he  sent  it  down  to  the  ^^"f/dis. 
speaker  with  the  contemptuous  message  previously  "g»nicd 
given,  and  then  acted  as  if  it  had  never  been  written. 

"What  the  K,ing  did  want  was  that  the  Convoca- 
tion should  commit  itself  to  so  entire  a  subjugation 
of  its  authority  to  tiie  control  of  the  Crown  that  there 
should  be  no  possibility  of  its  maintaining  t!ie  free- 
dom of  the  Church  against  the  tyranny  of  the  King.  TheKing'a 
He  therefore  caused  a  form  of  "submission"  to  be""j^""" 
set  before  the  Convocation,  through  Fox,  Bishop  of  "J^fw 
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CHAP    Hereford  (who  was  then  Almoner  to  the  King),  as  a 

^^ ^  kind  oiuUiiMiium.    This  contained  three  "Articles  :" 

A.D.  1531  Firstly^  That  no  canon  should  be  passed  in  future 
without  the  royal  authority,  assent,  advice,  and 
favour  sought  and  obtained.  Secondly,  That  many 
of  the  canons  interfering  with  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  being  onerous  to  the  King's  subjects,  a  commis- 
sion of  thirty-two  persons,  equally  taken  from  Par- 
liament and  Convocation,  should  be  selected  by  the 
King,  and  appointed  to  examine  them,  and  repeal  as 
many  as  they  thought  proper.  Thirdly,  Tbat  other 
canons  should  stand  good  only  when  they  had  been 
endorsed  with  the  royal  assent. 
^''^'"  ■?/  These  three  articles  were  laid  before  both  Houses 
on  May  10,  1532,  and  the  debate  arising  upon  them 
ended  in  the  appointment  of  a  deputation,  consisting 
of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Bath,  the  Abbots  of 
Westminster  and  St.  Bennet's  (Norwich),  with  four 
doctors  of  divinity  and  two  of  civil  law  from  the 
Lower  House,  who  were  to  consult  the  aged  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  on  the  subject.  On  hearing  of 
this  Henry  was  highly  offended,  and  sending  again 
for  the  pliant  Audley  (still  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  until  this  business  was  completed),  the 
King  told  him  that  he  saw  the  clergy  wore  but  half 
his  subjects.  To  make  his  meaning  and  his  object 
plain,  he  ordered  Audley  to  read  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  two  oaths  taken  to  himself  and  the 
Pope  respectively  by  the  cleigy  ;  no  doubt  with  the 
intention  of  forcing  the  latter  to  submission  through 
Confer-  ^^^^  **^  another  pnemunire. 
enceof  DurinsT  the   two  or  three  days   followin?  there 

Convoca-  i    i  ■       i 

tion  Bnd    was  much  debate  m  both  houses,  several  messages 
CowicU     from  the  King,  and  a  conference  between  the  Upper 
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House  and  six  lay  peers  (the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the   chap 

Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Sands,  ^_ 

Lord  Boleyn,  and  Lord  Rochford)  sent  to  them  from  *•"•  '53* 
the  King.     The  object  of  this  conference  was  to 
compel  the  Convocation  to  give  up  all  the  existing 
canons  of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  E»trava- 
so  that  none  of  them  could  be  valid  in  future  unless  ^^s  of 
they  had  received  his  assent.     This  pointed  simply  ""'  ^'"^ 
to  an  entire  confiscation  of  all  the  existing  Church 
laws,  and  the  bishops  resolutely  declined,  whatever 
might   be   the    consequences,   to  consent  to  such 
terms.     Obstinate  and  tyrannical  as  the  King  was 
he  could  not  enforce  his  will  against  such  an  united 
front  as  this,  and  he  sent  back  the  six  lords  with  a 
message  to  the   effect  that  the  obnoxious  clause  effcL-nuiiy 


of  submission  were  subscribed  by  them,  slightly 
differing  in  the  concluding  paragraph.  That  sub- 
scribed by  the  Upper  House  was  the  one  presented 
to  the  King,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
signatixres  of  the  Lower  House  were  either  taken  for 
granted,  or  considered  unnecessary,  for  they  were 
not  laid  before  him. 

The  document  itself,  which  is  of  much  importance,  The  Aci 
as  defining  the  relations  between  the  Crown  and  ^iSTre- 
Convocation,  is  as  follows, — omitting  the  Latin  pre-  ^pw'nfi 
amble  and  the  subscriptions.    It  is  entitled  "Instru. 
mentum  super  Suhmissione  Cleri  coram  Domino  Rege 
quoad  celebrationem  ConciUorum  Provincialium." 

"  We,  your  most  humble  eubjecla,  daily  orators,  and  beads- 
men of  your  clergy  of  England,  having  one  special  trust  and 
confidence  in  your  most  excellent  wisdom,  your  princely 
goodne.ss.  and  fervent  zeal  to  the  jiromotioD  of  God's  honour 
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CHAP    snJ  Christian  religion,  and  also  in  your  learning,  far  exceed- 

'^       ing  in  our  judgment  tlie  learning  of  all  other  kings  and 

A.I).  1531  princes  that  we  have  read  of,  and  doubting  notliing.  but  that 

the  same  shall  continue  and  daily  increase  in  your  Majesty ; 
Hoyal  li-        "  First,  Do  offer  and  promise,  in  verbo  sacenlotii,  here  unto 
"",^iy  for  y*"""  Highness,  submitting   ourselves   most   humbly  to  the 
Convoci.   same,  that  we  will  never  from  henceforth,  enact,  put  in  ure, 
promulge,  or  execute  any  new  canons,  or  constitutiona  pro- 
vincial, or  any  new  ordinance,  provincial  or  synodal,  in  our 
convocation,  or  synod,  in  time  coming  (which  convocation  is, 
always  hath  been,  and  must  be  assembled  only  by  your  high 
commandment  of  writ),  only  your  IJighnesa,  by  your  royal 
assent  shall  license  us  to  assemble  our  convocation,  and  to 
make,  promulge,  and  execute  such  constitutions  and  ordina- 
ments  as  shall  be  made  in  the  same;  and  thereto  give  your 
royal  assent  and  authority. 
Ksisiing         ScconAarily,  That  whereas  divers  of  the  constitutions,  or- 
law'to  be   dinaments,  and  canons,  provincial  or  synodal,  which  hath  been 
■wed    heretofore  enacted,  be  thought  to  be  not  only  much  prejudicial 


by 


to  your  prerogative  royal,  but  also  overmuch  onerous  to  your 
Highness's  subjects,  your  clergy  aforesaid  is  contented,  if  it 
may  stand  so  with  your  Highness's  pleasure,  that  it  be  com- 
mitted to  the  examination  and  judgment  of  your  Grace  and 
of  thirty-two  persons,  whereof  sixteen  to  be  of  the  upper  and 
nether  house  of  the  temporalty,  and  other  sixteen  of  the 
clei^y ;  all  to  be  chosen  and  appointed  by  your  most  noble 
Grace ;  so  that,  finally,  which  soever  of  the  said  constitutions, 
ordinaments,  or  canons,  provincial  or  synodal,  shall  be  thought 
and  determined  by  your  Grace,  and  by  the  most  part  of  the 
said  tliirty-two  persona,  not  to  stand  with  God's  laws  and  the 
laws  of  your  realm,  the  same  to  be  abrogated,  and  taken  away 
by  your  Grace  and  the  clergy.  And  such  of  them  as  shall  be 
seen  by  your  Grace  and  by  the  most  part  of  the  said  thirty- 
two  persons,  to  stand  with  God's  laws  and  the  laws  of  your 
realm,  to  stand  in  full  strength  and  power,  your  Grace's  most 
royal  assent  and  authority  once  impetrate,  and  fully  given  to 
the  same."^ 

Thia  form   of  "  Submission "  was  subscribed  011 
I  Wilkins'  Cone,  iii.  754. 
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May  15,  1532,  and  was  embodied  in  the  "Act  of  chap 
SubmissioD,"  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  19,  passed  at  the  ..^^,~~.. 
end  of  the  year  1533,  of  which  it  forma  the  pre- *-'^-  'S3J 
amble  :  the  enacting  clause  being  in  agreement  with 
it.     The  Act  further  enacted  that  all  canons  ecclesi-  aci  of 
astical  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  it  was  passed,  Hon  em. 
should  continue  in  force  (provided  they  did  not  clash  Aci'of  " 
with  the  laws  of  the  realm  or  the  King's  preroga-  ^^f''^""^^"' 
tive)  until  further  legislation  .abolished  them.     That 
furtiier  legislation    never   took   place,   and    conse- 
quently, the  ancient  Canon  Law  of  the  Church  of 
England  still   holds  good  where  it  is  not  contrary 
to  the  Statute  Law,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  Crown.*    Although  the  power  to  ap- 
point the  thirty-two  commissioners  was  renewed 
two  years  afterwards,  again  by  27  Hen.  VIII.,  cap. 
15,  and  again  in   1544,  the  King  seems  to  have 
shrunk  from   actual  interference  with   the   Canon 
Law,  contented  probably  with  the  power  of  vetoing 
any  part  of  it  when  it  became  obnoxious  to  him, 
and  caring  nothing  for  its  reformation  on  any  other 
grounds.     The  commission  was  ultimately  appointed 
by  Edward  VI.  in  1551,  but  the  number  of  com- 
missioners was  afterwards  reduced  to  eight.     The 
result  of  their  labours,  happily,  never  received  any  Bui  canon 
confirmation  from  higher  authority,  and  has  no  legal  Ij".,^'^'^ 
force;  but  it  is  well  known  to  the  historical  student  as 
a  volume  entitled  "  Reformatio  X-egum  Ecclesiasti- 
arum."    Perhaps  the  secular  power  has  -ever  since 
been  willing  rather  to  leave  the  Ecclesiastical  Law 
in  an  indefinite  form,  than  to  bind  itself  down  to  the 
execution  of  a  body  of  canons  plainly  authorized  by 
the  Church  and  the  Crown. 

'  The  Roman  Canon  Law  never  ran  in  England. 
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CHAP       The  final  step  towards  the  re-establishment,'  or 

_,^,,^  statutory  enactment,  of  the  royal  supremacy,  was 

*■»■  'S34  taken  in  the  autumn  session  of  Parliament,  1534. 

The  Act    The  King  had  hitherto  been  content  with  the  "  re- 

mac^*"^   cognition"  of  it  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Con- 

P"^       vocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  in  1532.     But 

the  Pope  had  now  acted  on  the  appeal  of  Queen 

Catherine,  thus  coming  into  direct  collision  with  the 

law  against  appeals  to  him  which  had  been  passed 

in  the  previous  year,  and  had  exasperated  the  King 

by  reversing    Cranmer's   sentence   of  divorce.     On 

June  9th  following,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued. 

Prayers      Ordering  the  Pope's  name  to  be  removed  from  all 

Pope  for.  the  Service  Books,  and  forbidding  the  mention  of  it 

bidden      j^  ^^j  prayers.     Parliament  met  on  November  3rd, 

and   hurriedly  passed    the  Act  of  Supremacy,  26 

Hen.  VIII.  cap.  1,  giving  force  to  the  recognition 

of  the  title  "  Supreme  Head,  under  Christ,  of  the 

Church  of  England  :"  and  defining,  with  terrible 

comprehensiveness,  what  the  King,  at  least,  meant  it 

to  mean. 

This  famous  Act  recites  that — 

"  Albeit  the  King's  Majesty  justly  and  rightfully  ia  and 
ought  to  be  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
80  is  recognised  by  the  clergy  of  this  realm  in  their  -convoca- 

•  Qnrdiner,  Bishop  of  Winches-  which    Tiinstal  acknowledged  to 

ter,  in  his  book  Dt  Vera  Obedun-  Archbishop  Parker  fourteen  days 

tia  eays"that  no  new  thing  was  before  hie  death  had  been  written 

introduced  when   the   King  waa  l>y  him  (when  Bishop  of  Durham) 

ileclaied   to   be    Supreme    Head  ;  und  by  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  Lon- 

only   the    bishops,    nobles,    and  don,  to  Cardinal    Pole  wliile  at 

clergy  of  England  determined  that  liome.     Thia  letter  [Sec  Knight'a 

a  power  which  of  Divine  right  Life  of  Erasmus,  App.  pp.  Ixvi. 

lielonga  to  their  prince  should  be  xcvi.]  is  a  vigorous  ilefence  of  the 

more  clearlj  asserted  by  adopting  royal    supremacy,  and   disproves 

a   more    significant    expression."  the  papal  supremacy  from  Scrip- 

[Brown'a  Fasciculus,  ii  806.]    In  tiue  and  eccleaiaetical  bistory 
1568  a  long    letter  was    printed 
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tion,^   yet  nevertheless,  for  corroboration   and   confirmation    c:ilAP 
thereof,  and  for  increase  of  virtue  in  Chiiat's  religion  within       '^ 
this  realm  of  England,  and  to  repress  and  cxtirp  all  errours,  ^.u.  1534 
heresies,  and  other  enormities  and  abuses  heretofore  used  in 
the  same;  be  it  enacted,  by  authority  of  this  present  parlia- 
ment, that  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, kings  of  this  realm,  sliall  be  taken,  accepted,  and  The  new 
reputed  the  only  Supreme  Head  in  earth  of  the  Church  of  J^^^*"' 
England,  called  Anglicana  Ecclesia,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy 
annexed  and  united  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  as 
well  the  title  and  style  thereof  as  all  the  honours,  dignities, 
pre-eminences,  jurisdictions,  authorities,  immunities,  profits, 
and  commodities,  to  the  said  dignity  belonging  and  apper- 
taining; and  that  our   said   Sovereign  Lord,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  kings  of  this  realm,  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  visit,  repress,  redress,  reform,  order,  correct,  re- 
strain, and  amend  all  such  errours,  heresies,  abuses,  contempts, 
and  enormities,  whatsoever  they  be,  which  by  any  manner  of 
spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction  ought  or  may  lawfully  he 
reformed — most  to  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  the  increase 
of  virtue  in  Christ's  religion,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the 
peace,  unity,  and  tranquillity  of  tliis  realm — any  usage,  cus- 
tom, foreign  laws,  foreign  authority,  prescription,  or  any  other 
thing  or  things  to  the  contrary  hereof  notwithstanding." 

The  enormous  power  thus  given  to  the  King  was  Supple 
not,  however,  sufficient  to  gratify  his  lust  of  tyranny  ;  X^"«3i,b- 
and  a  second  Act  [26  Hen.  VIII.  cap.   13]  wasj^^e^™ 
passed  by  Parliament  immediately  afterwards,  which 
made  it  high  treason  to  "  imagine,  invent,  practise, 
or  attempt  any  bodily  harm  to  be  done  or  committed 
to  the  King's  most  royal  person,  the  Queen's,  or  their 
heirs-apparent,  or  to  deprive  them,  or  any  of  iheni  of 
the  dignity,  title,  or  name  of  their  royal  estates,  .  .  . 
and  that  all  such  persons,  their  aiders,  counsellors, 
concertos,  or  abettors,  being  thereof  lawfully  con- 

'  It  will  be  oli^erved   that  the      tiim   per   Chrititi   legem   linel"   U 
important  limitation  clause  "  quan-      itiKhoncFitly  icnnred. 
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CHAP  vict,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm, 
_,,^,^  shall  be  adjudged  traitors,  and  that  every  such  offence 
i^o.  1534  jji  any  of  the  premises,  shall  be  adjudged  high 
treason."  Notwithstanding  all  the  abject  servility 
i)is8race.  with  whlch  the  House  of  Commons  laid  itself  at  the 
ofiiouse  feet  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  certainly  does  excite  sur- 
"oidtT*'  prise  that  such  an  Act  could  be  allowed  to  pass : 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  explained  in  any  other  way 
than  by  supposing  Cromwell  to  have  gained  over  a 
large  party  to  vote  as  the  King  wished,  by  disclosing 
his  shrewd  plans  for  enriching  the  lay  courtiers  at 
the  expense  of  the  clergy.  It  disgraced  the  Statute 
Book  only  until  the  unscrupulous  tyranny  of  Henry's 
reign  had  passed  away,  and  was  repealed  immediately 
on  the  accession  of  his  son,  by  1  Edw.  VI.  cap,  12. 
While  it  stood  there,  many  were  dragged  under  its 
operation  in  the  most  unjust  manner ;  and  the  land 
was  deluged  with  the  blood  of  good  men  who 
thought  they  would  be  doing  dishonour  to  the  true 
Head  of  the  Church  if  they  recognised  the  extrava- 
gant interpretations  which  were  put  upon  the  King's 
claim.  For  a  time  it  formed  the  one  great  article 
of  Henry's  creed,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to 
find  sordid  men  like  Cromwell  who  were  willing  to 
assist  him  in  compelling  every  one  to  bow  down 
before  the  idol  that  had  been  set  up,  or  else  to  die  a 
death  not  less  cruel  than  that  of  the  Babylonian 
furnace. 

Results  The  effect  of  all  the  transactions  relating  to  the 

"ion's  re-  royal   supremacy,   and   culminating  in   the  highly 

Inacfmciii  P'^'^"^  statute  by  which  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was 

of  kojai  (jiiforced,  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words  before  closing 

Supremacy  .  ,  ° 

this  chapter. 
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1.  The  Convocations  of  both  provinces  had  given   chap 
synodal  recognition  to  a  principle  always  practically  ^^,...^^, 
recognised    in    England,  though    much    encroached  An  ancieui 
upon  by  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  Popes.     Sir  ti'fe  Eng- 
Edward  Coke,  speaking  of  the  acts  of  Henry  VIII.,  ^"^  '^""" 
says    that    "  all    ecclesiastical   jurisdiction,    though 
usurped,  was  now  restored  to  the- Crown  :"*  Black- 
stone,  that  the  Crown  was  "  restored  to  its  supremacy 

over  spiritual  men  and  causes,"*  and  that  "  the 
Statute  25  Hen.  VIII."  (that  of  appeals)  "was  but 
declaratory  of  the  ancient  law  of  the  realm,"*  The 
ancient  lawyer,  Bracton,  to  whom  all  deference  was 
paid  until  Lord  Coke's  more  modem  authority  super- 
seded him,  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  even  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  that  "  Rex  eat  vicarius  et  minister 
Dei  in  terra  ;  omnia  quidem  aub  eo  est,  ct  ipse  sub 
nullo,  nisi  tantum  sub  Deo."  ..."  Sub  Deo  et 
aub  l^e,  quia  lex  facit  regem."  ..."  Dei  vicarius 
tarn  in  spiritualibus  quam  in  temporalibus."' 

2.  But  although  the  royal  supremacy  is  part  of'^'=?™- 
the  sovereign's  prerogative  it  is  no  more  without  iimiiaiion; 
limitation  than  other  parts  of  the  prerogative.  Even  prem^y 
by  the  Statute  26  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  l,it  isonly  made 

a  corrective  jurisdiction,  and  nothing  is  said  about  the 
directive  jurisdiction  by  which  the  ordinary  fimctions 
of  the  Church,  when  unaffected  by  offence  or  dis- 
pute, are  discharged.  Henry  VIII.,  however,  cast 
aside  all  such  limitations  whenever  it  suited  him  to 
do  so,  and  especially  hy  the  unprecedented  appoint- 

'  Comyns'  Digeat,  art,  Prerogn-  '  Book  i.  cli.  8.    Tlie  Act  33 

live,  D.  11,  13,  Edw.  111.  declares  t)iat  the  spiriU 

*  Blackalone's    Cominent.,   IV.  ual  junsdiction  of  kingsis  deriTttl 
33,  iv.  from  a  prieslly  character  givtn  to 

*  Id.  Ill,  6,  vi.  ihein  by  their  unction  at  corona- 
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CHAP   ment  of  a  lay  "  vicegerent,"  who  was  practically  a 
^,„,,^,^  lay  Pope  of  England. 

Reptaiof      3.  The  Act  of  Suprer-~cy  remained  in  force  only 
vni7      until  1553,  being  repealed  by  1  and  2  Philip  and 
Mary,  cap.  8,  and  not  revived  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who,  indeed,  had  a  personal  dislike  to  even  a  modi- 
fied form  of  the  title  which  it  conferred  on  the 
sovereign. 
Better  en-       4,  The  Corrective  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  was 
under  Q.    re-cstablished  by  Queen  Elizabeth  with  a  definite 
'     form  of  limitation  which  brought  it  into  agreement 
with  the  ancient  common  law,  and  left  no  such  loop- 
hole open  for  extreme  tyranny  as  was  provided  by 
the  undefined  powers  enumerated   in  the  Act  of 
Supremiicy.      And   this   is  the  more   conspicuous 
since  some  of  the  wording  of  that  Act  is  reproduced 
in  the  new  Statute.     The  later  Act  is  1  Elizabeth, 
cap.  1,  which  provides  (in  section  17), — 

"  That  such  jurisdictions,  privileges,  superiorities,  and  pre- 
eminences, apiiitual  and  ecclesiastical,  as  by  any  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  power  or  authority  hath  heretofore  been  or  may 
lawfully  be  exercised  or  used  for  the  visitation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical state  and  persona,  and  for  reformation,  order,  and  cor- 
rectiou  of  the  same,  and  of  all  manner  of  errors,  heresies, 
schisms,  abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormities,  shall  for 
ever,  by  authority  of  this  present  I'arliament,  be  united  and 
annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm," 

The  o»th        The  nineteenth  section  of  the  same  Act  provided 
m«y        also  an  oath  of  supremacy,  to  be  taken  by  all  ecclesi- 
astical  persons,   which   begins   with   the  following 
clause  : — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  utterly  testify  and  declare  in  my  conscience 
that  the  Queen's  Highness  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of 
this  realm,  and  of  all  other  her  Highness's  dominions  and 
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countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  things  or    chap 
causes,  as  temporaL"  '^ 

But  this  clause  was  struck  out  by  1  William  and 
Mary,  cap.  8,  and  the  repudiation  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  was  alone  retained. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  claims  subsequently  Lawf  in- 
inade  by  the  Crown  were  verbally  of  a  much  more  i,^  of  The 
limited  character  than  those  made  by  Henry  "VIII.,  p^^^"' 
while  the  title  "  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of 
England  "  was  entirely  dropped  after  being  used  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century.'     But  the  limitation 
in  practice  was  far  greater.      Henry  VIII,  gave 
commissions  to  the  bishops,  and  made  his  Vicegerent 
Cromwell  the  head  of  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury, but  no  such  outrages  upon  the  Church  were 
perpetrated  by  Elizabeth  or  any  subsequent  sove- 
reigns of  England.     Henry's  later  view  of  the  royal 
supremacy  appears  to  have  been  that  it  contained 
within  itself  all  the  rights  which  had  been  claimed 
for  the  papal   supremacy ;   but  such  a  view  was 
never  recognised  by  any  statute.     Subsequent  prac-  An  execu- 
tice,    as   well    as    law,  entirely   restricts   it   to   the  [J^ra^we 
restoration  of  ancient  regal  jurisdiction  ;  that  right  '™'i">"')' 
by  which  the  sovereign  is  the  supreme  administrator 
of  the  law  over  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  over  secular 
persons.     The  "  constitutions  and  canons  ecclesias- 
tical" of  1603  were  decreed  and  ordained  by  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Crown  claimed 

•  The  titles  of  the  Sovereign  are  ment  [2  &  3  Anne,  cnp.  11],  the 

jirefiied   to   the    ^Statutes  in  the  Queen   Anne's   Bounty    Aet,   and 

Itolls  of  Parliament.      This  title  wiis   probahly  copied  in  thougiit- 

uppeara  among  the  I^t  from  the  lesslr   from    the    Acts  of    Hent; 

year  1534  to  the  year  1553,  and  VIII.,  wliich   would    ntLil  to  l>e 

l^   never  found   there    afl«r   that  frequently  referred  to  in  drafting 

date.    It  appean  once  afterwanls  the  act  in  question. 
in  the  body  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
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Assent  to 
and  pro- 
Culgation 


no   further   power    respecting    them   than  that   of 
■'  as^ni  and  execution,  leaving  the  right  of  legislation 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.^ 

"  We,"  afty  the  letters  patent  wliich  publiah  these  canons, 
"  of  our  princely  inclination  and  royal  care  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  present  estate  and  government  of  the  Church  of 
England,  by  the  laws  of  this  our  realm  now  settled  and  estab- 
lished, having  diligently,  with  great  conteutment  and  comfort, 
read  and  considered  of  all  these  their  said  canons,  orders, 
ordinances,  and  constitutions,  ^reed  tipon,  as  is  before  ex- 
pressed ;  and  finding  the  same  such  as  we  are  pereuatled  will 
be  very  profitable,  not  only  to  our  clergy,  but  to  the  whole 
Church  of  this  our  Itingdom,  and  to  all  the  true  members  of 
it,  if  they  be  well  observed ;  have  therefore  for  us,  our  heirs, 
and  lawful  successors,  of  our  especial  grace,  certain  know- 
ledge, and  mere  motion,  given,  and  by  these  presents  do  give 
our  royal  assent,  according  to  the  form  of  tlie  said  Statute  or 
Act  of  Parliament  aforesaid,*  to  all  and  eveiy  of  the  said 
canons,  orders,  ordinances,  and  constitutions,  and  to  all  and 
every  thing  in  them  contained,  as  they  are  before  written. 


'  Mr.  Gladstone  has  well  pointed 
ont  the  distinction  between  the 
Sovereign's  relation  ta  the  Parlia- 
ment and  to  Convocation.  "  Tlie 
Rerormation  Statutes  did  not  leave 
the  Convocation  in  the  sajne  con- 
dition lelalivelf  to  the  Crown  as 
the  Parliament.  It  waa  under 
raore  control ;  but  ita  inherent  and 
independent  power  was  thereby 
more  directly  recogniBed.  The 
King  was  not  the  head  of  Convo- 
cation ;  it  was  not  merely  his 
council.    The  Archbisliop  ' 


leave,  that  this  body  had  to  seek 
from  the  Crown  to  make  canons. 
A  canon  without  the  royal  assent 
was  already  a  canon,  though  with- 
out the  force  of  law ;  hut  a  hill 
which  l»s  passed  the  two  houses  is 
witliout  a  force  of  any  kind,  imldl 


that  assent  is  given.  Again  the 
Royal  assent  is  pven  to  cauons  in 
tlie  cross,  to  tiills  one  by  one, 
which  well  illustrates  the  differ- 
ence between  the  control  in  the 
one  case  and  the  actuating  and 
moving  power  in  the  other.  But 
the  lan^inge  of  these  instruments 
respectively  affords  the  clearest 
nun  the  highest  proof.  In  the 
Canons  (Canon  1}  we  find  the 
words  '  We  decree  and  ordain,' 
that  is  we  the  members  of  the  two 
houses  of  Convocation.  Bnt  in  our 
laws, '  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Kins's 
most  excellent  majesty,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons,'" &c,  &c  [Gladstone  on 
the  Royal  Supremacy,  p.  31.] 

'  25  Henry  VIII.  19,  the  "  Acl 
of  Appeals." 
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"  And  furthermore,  we  do  not  only  by  our  said  prerogative    cHAP 
royal,  and  supreme  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical  ratify,       iv 
confirm,  and  establish,  by  these  our  letter3  patent,  the  said  "-'"^'"'^ 
canons,  orders,  ordinances,  and  constitutions,  and   all   and 
every  thing  in  them  contained,  as  is  aforesaid  ;  but  do  like- 
wise propound,  publish,  and  straightway  enjoin  and  command 
by  our  said  authority,  and  by  these  our  letters  patent,  the 
same  to  be  diligently  observed,  executed,  and  equally  kept 
by  all  our  loving  subjects  of  this  our  kingdom  both  within 
the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  in  all  points  wherein 
they  do  or  may  concern  every  or  any  of  them,  acconbng  to 
this  our  will  and  pleasure  hereby  signified  and  expressed." 


therefore,  even  under  the  laws  of  Henry  VI 1 1., 
decided  by  precedent  to  be  within  the  ordinary  lion  and 
power  of  Convocation,  sitting  by  the  sovereign's 
hcense  ;  but  their  lejjal  ^alus  is  given  by  the  assent 
of  the  Crown,  which  also  publishes,  promulgates, 
and  enjoins  their  observance  by  the  same  letters 
patent  in  which  that  assent  is  given.  The  power  of 
refusing  assent  gives  to  the  Crown,  of  course,  a  veto 
respecting  Acts  of  Convocation  similar  to  that  which 
it  possesses  in  respect  to  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  four  years  of  the  Reformation  period  which 
have  been  considered  in  this  chapter,  were  thus 
very  eventful  years  as  regards  the  relations  of  the 
Crown  of  England  to  the  Church  of  England  :  but, 
after  all,  the  courage  of  the  clergy  in  Convocation 
secured,  under  God's  providence,  the  future  freedom 
of  the  Church,  even  though  it  was  obliged  to  bow 
for  a  few  years  to  the  yoke  of  Heniy  VIII.'s  illegal 
tyranny. 
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CHAPTER  V 

TIIK  REPUDIATION  OF  PAPAL  jnEISDICTION 

[*.[..  In31  — 15U) 

CHAP  TiURING  the  progress  of  the  divorce  business  it 
K.„.-v^  -L/  had  gradually  been  growing  upon  men's  minds 
that  whether  the  King  was  right  or  wrong  in  his 
endeavours  to  put  away  an  old  wife  and  take  ayoun::^ 
one  in  her  place,  the  Pope  was  assuredly  claiming  a 
more  than  usually  extravagant  authority  by  the 
course  which  he  was  pursuing :  and  there  began  to 
be  a  freedom  of  thought  and  a  freedom  of  speech 
about  the  matter,  which  foreahadowed  a  great  change. 
Wise  men  who  knew  the  history  of  preceding  times, 
^^^  felt  the  approach  of  a  climax  in  that  standing  quarrel 
beiw«n  between  England  and  Rome  which  had  been  crop- 
amf  Rome  piHg  up  in  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  degree  during 
several  centuries.  But  few,  even  of  the  wise,  could 
see  their  way  clearly  to  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
authority  of  Rome  might  be  repudiated  by  tlie 
English  Church  and  nation,  but  what  was  to  be 
substituted  in  its  place  ?  Were  there  any  true  and 
just  principles  of  ecclesiastical  independence,  such  as 
would  allow  freedom  to  the  English  Church,  and  yet 
maintain  its  Catholic   position   undamaged  ?     The 
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problem  was  settled  by  what  men  call  an  accident,  ckap 
as  many  other  problems  have  been  settled  before  ^.,*-v-«»- 
and  since ;  and  one  can  hardly  wonder,  considering 
the  hold  which  the  papal  theory  had  gained  on  the 
world  by  the  constant  bold  persistence  of  Italian 
statesmen,  .that  it  was  settled  in  no  more  direct 
manner. 

During  the  whole  time  of  Wolsoy's  government, 
there  had  been  a  growing  disposition  to  deal  with 
the  court  of  Rome  on  more  independent  terms  than 
had  been  customary.  Frequent  complaints  had 
come  from  Rome  that  the  Pope  of  the  day  thought  Woisey*! 
himself  slighted,  and  the  complaints  seem  to  have  mem  of 
had  a  foundation  in  facts.  In  October,  1514,  the  °^^ 
Bishop  of  Worcester  wrote  to  Wolsey  that  Leo  X, 
had  expressed  displeasure  at  an  arrangement  made 
between  England  and  France  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Mary  to  the  Dauphin,  without  any  notice 
whatever  being  given  to  his  Holiness  of  the  negoti- 
ations that  had  been  going  on.'  Nor  was  a  word 
said  to  h'm  officially  of  Suffolk's  marriage  with  the 
King's  sister.  And  even  while  Wolsey,  about  the 
same  time,  was  making  interest  at  Rome  for  the 
cardinalate,  he  boldly  remonstrated  against  the  papal 
exaction  of  "two  annates"  in  one  year  from  the  see 
of  Lincoln,  and  urges  that  restitution  must  be  made.* 

Remonstrances  from  the  Pope  respecting  the  treat-  Papal 
ment  he  was  receiving  from  England  seem,  indeed,  Mranc<:i 
to  have  abounded  about  this  time.  The  sub-collector 
of  Peter's  pence  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Batli  on 
March  3, 1515,  saying  that  the  people  refused  to  pay 
them  until  some  dispute  then  in  hand  was  settled. 
The  letter  was  intercepted,  and  its  language  was  of  so 

'  Brewer'B  Calend.  SL  Pap.,  t.  5543.  '  Ibid.,  5465. 
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CHAP  disrespectful  a  character,  that  Leo  X.  thought  it  worth 
^^,,^^,,^  while  to  write  to  the  King  himself  on  the  subject.' 
Strong  But  at  about  the  same  time  Henry  was  writing 
I^to^  one  sharp  letter  to  the  Pope  respecting  an  unaccepfc- 
iiim  able  appointment  of  a  Scotch  bishop  as  legate,  and 

Wolsey  was  writing  another  respecting  the  hesitation 
shown  by  his  Holiness  in  forwarding  bis  election  to 
the  cardinalate ;  and  though  Leo  wrote  quite  humble 
replies,*  botti   King  and  minister  seem    to    have 
punished  him  by  their  silence,  for  in  November  he 
writes  that  he  has  not  heard  from  England  for  tliree 
He  gets  no  months."    The  same  complaint  about  want  of  news  is 
eI^i^""  thrice  made  within  a  few  months  afterwards,  and  a 
little  later  his  Holiness  ventures  so  far  in  his  remon- 
strances as  to  say  at  one  time  that  he  considers  the 
excuses  made  very  unsatisfactory :  and  at  another, 
that  he  has  not  heard  from  England  for  six  months, 
and  never  did  hear  except  when  people  wanted  to  beg 
and  too     Something  !"     Constant  complaints  are  also  sent  over 
money       about  the  manner  in  wliich  the  papal  taxes  are  with- 
held by  the  King  and  the  English  people.     The 
Pope  "is  greatly  displeased,  and  his  quiet  nature 
much  exasperated "  at  the  refusal  of  a  tenth  in  1516  :^ 
Lord  Mountjoy  prohibits  the  sale  of  indulgences  in 
Toumay:*   and  the  English  ambassador  tells  the 
Pope  they  cannot  be  sold  in  England,  unless  the 
King's  consent  is  sought,  and  a  fourth  or  a  third  of 
difrerencea  the  proccods  handed  over' to  his  Majesty."    At  last, 
Mri^™*     the  Bishop  of  Worcester  writes  to  Wolsey,  on  April 
1 0, 15 1 8,  that  the  state  of  affairs  between  England  and 
Rome  is  becoming  very  serious,  and  that  the  Pope 

•  Brewer's  Calend.  SL  Pap.,  iL         •  Brewer's  Cnlend.  SL  Pap,,  iL 
"'=  1928,  3352,  5333,  iii.  781, 

'  lUd,,  ii,  1312, 1417. 
*  ILid.,  1259.     »  Ibid,,  App.  35 
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complains   "every  day"  how  little  he  hears  from   chap 
England.^     At  this  time,  disregard   for  the  Pope  ^^^~.,-,^ 
was  so  openly  shown,  that  Giustiniani,  the  Venetian  Distward 
ambassador,   notices  it   in  his  despatch,  narrating  hfbited 
the  reception  of  Cardinal  Campeggio.     The  legates 
went  to  court  on  August  3,  1518,  he  says,  when 
mass  was  celebrated  and  a  aumptuous  banquet  pro- 
vided, but  "little  respect  was  shown  to  the  See 
Apostolic."' 

Before  the  divorce  business  came  on,  some  com- 
munication had  been  made  by  Wolsey,  which  the 
Bishop   of  Bath  calls  "  sharp,  though   affectionate 
letters ;"  and  he  adds  an  amusing  sentence,  which    . 
gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  Cardinal's  tone : — 
"  His  Holiness  hath  taken  this  sour  sauce,  sweetly  Angtiean 
powdered,  as  I  trust,  to  his  edification."*      While  for  ihe 
the  divorce  business  was  going  on,  a  remarkably  bold  "'^ 
tone  was  taken  by  the  English  ambassadors,  espe- 
cially by  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  in  their  interviews 
with  the  Pope  :  and  whence  it  received  its  inspiration 
is  shown  by  one  of  Wolsey's  last  despatches,  written 
on  July  27,  1529,  in  which  he  bids  the  ambassadors 
to  tell  the  Pope,  who  had  signified  his  intention  of 
summoning  the  King  and  Queen  before  him,  "  that 
if  his  Grace  should  come  at  any  time  to  the  court  of  H'>'"_'h« 
Rome,  he  would  do  the  same  with  such  a  main  and  would  «. 
army  royal  as  should  be  formidable  to  the  Pope  and  pipe's ' 
all  Italy."* 

Thus,  it  is  evident,  there  was  a  growing  disregard 
for  the  papacy  :  and  the  relations  of  England  and 
Rome  wore  becoming  so  shaken,  that  we  must  con- 

'  Brewet'a  Calend.  St.  Pap.,  ii.  •  State    Pap.,  vi  402  n.  Fein 

3781, 4068.  1S25. 

■  Oinetin.  Deepatchee,  ii.  S06.  *  Ibid.,  vii  193. 
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CHAP   elude  nothing  could  have  staved  off  for  long  a  virtual, 
,.^,„„™.^  if  not  an  actual,  repudiation  of  the  Pope's  jurisdiction 
in  England. 

It  cannot  but  have  been,  indeed,  that  the  papal 
oflSce  waa  brought  into  great  disrepute  by  the  miser- 
able vices  and  secularity  of  those  who  occupied  it : 
and  for  sixty  years  {to  say  no  more)  before  the  final 
breach  was  made,  there  had  not  been  a  pope,  except 
The  bad     Clement  VII,,  who  could  be  called  even  a  decent 
ofih^"'"  Christian.     This  fact  must  be  looked  in  the  face,  for 
'*°P"       it  goes  far  to  explain  the  feelings  which  stimulated 
such  men  as  Savonarola  and   Luther  to   such  ex- 
treme and  bitter  hostility  towards  the  Popes :  and 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  schisms 
of   Europe,    though    not    the    reformation    of   its 
churches,  would  have  been  greatly  hindered  if  there 
had   been  men  of  personal  holiness  on  the  papal 
throne. 

But  what  were  the  popes  of  that  fifty  years  ?  For 
Sixtuiiv  one  decade  and  more,  there  waa  Sixtus  IV.,  an 
accomplice  in  the  attempted  assassination  of  the 
Medici  at  Florence,  when  Giuliano  de  Medici  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  before  the  altar,  and  his  brother 
Lorenzo  just  escaped.  In  this  vile  conspiracy,  the 
Archbishop  of  Pisa  (who  was  hung  in  his  robes  on 
the  instant)  was  the  Pope's  agent  and  deputy,  and 
gave  the  signal  to  the  assassins  by  elevating  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  at  the  altar !  For  nearly  a 
Innocent  sccoud  decade  Innocent  VIII.  was  Pope,  whose 
one  object  seems  to  have  been  to  found  a  family  by 
heaping  benefices  upon  his  children  and  other  rela- 
tives :  and  who  had  so  little  moral  sense,  not  to 
say  spirituality,  that  he  made  a  boy  of  fourteen  a 
cardinal,  and  tried  to  get  a  French  archbishopric 
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conferred  on  him.     For  a  third  decade,  the  episcopal    chap 
head    of   Western    Christendom    was    Alexander  ^„J^,^ 
VI.,  a  monater  of  iniquity,  whose  crimes  were  too 
vile  to  name,  and  too  many  to  number.      For  a 
fomrtrh  decade,  we  have  Julius  II,,  commander-in- Jul""*" 
chief  of  the  papal  army  before  his  election  to  the 
papacy  itself,  and  nothing  more   like  a  Cliristiaii 
bishop  during  the  whole  of  his  reign.     The  fifth 
decade  takes  in  the  reign  of  Leo  X.,  the  boy  cardinal  Leo  x 
above-mentioned.'     All  the  good  that  has  ever  been 
said  of  him  amounts  to  this,  that  he  was  "  a  munifi- 
cent patron  of  the  arts,"  though  his  patronage  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  encouragement  of 
Pagan  instead  of  Christian  art.     He  was  as  secular  in 
his  tastes  as  any  emperor  of  Kome,  and  his  episcopal 
office  was  treated  by  him  merely  as  one  of  the  accidents 
of  his  position.     During  the  last  decade  of  the  period 
(except  for  the  short  reign  of  the  good  Adrian  VI,*) 


•  During  these  early  yuara  of 
IjCO  X.  the  boy  cardinal  waa  also, 
.-wconlinK  to  Audin,  cauon  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  of 
Fiesole,  and  of  AreiM ;  rector  of 
Carmignano,  of  Giogoli,  of  San 
Casciano,  ol  San  Giovanni  in  Val 
d'Amo,  of  San  Pietro  di  Cosale,  of 
San  Marccllino  di  Catchiano ; 
prior  of  Monte  Vatchi ;  precentor 
of  S.  Antonio,  Rt  Florence  ;  pro- 
vost of  Prato  ;  Ablwt  of  Monte 
Casaino,  of  San  Qiovauni  di  Pasdig- 
nano,  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Morimondo, 
of  St  Martin  de  Font-I)ouc«,  of  S. 
Sal^oK  at  Vajano,  of  S.  Barto- 
lommeo  d'Anghiari,  of  S.  Lorenzo 
di  Coltibuono,  of  Sta.  Maria  di 
Monte  Piano,  of  St.  Julicn  de 
Tours,  of  S,  Giusto  and  S,  Cle- 
mente  at  Volterra,  of  S.  Stefano  nt 
Bolo^o,  of  S.  Michcle  at  Arezzo, 
of  CTiinravEille  near  Milan,  of  Pin 
in    Poitou,   of  ChnL«-Dien  near 


Clermont.     fAiidin's  Hisloire  de 
LtonX.,  125.1 

'  Tliis  waa  tlie  only  one  of  these 
Popea  wl'o  saw  the  gteatntas  of 
the  moral  crisis,  and  really  wished 
for  reformation.  He  told  liis 
nnncio  Chiereijati  to  declare  at  the 
imperialdietof  Niirembei^inlfi2i, 
"  we  know  that  for  a  lonu  time 
there  have  existed  many  abomin- 
ations is  thin  holy  dee,  abnses  of 
■spiritual  thing's,  cxccsaus  in  the 
exercise  of  jun«dictiun:  all  thin^m 
in  short  uianged  and  jien'crti'd. 
Nor  nee<l  wc  wonder  that  cor- 
ruption has  descended  from  the 
heiid  to  the  niemliers,  from  the 
supreme  pontilf  to  tlie  inferior 
prelates.  We  have  all,  prelates 
and  ecclesiastics,  turned  aside  each 
one  to  his  own  way :  for  none  of 
UB  have  done  well,  no,  not  one," 
[Rainald,  Annal.  Ecc,  rol,  xx., 
year  1522,  note  fiC] 
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,"HAP   Clement  VII.  was  Pope,  and  the  official  duplicity  of 

,.„„,^,^  the  transactions  carried  on  in  his  name  were  a  prin- 

ciomeni     cipal  reason  why  the  papal  office  was  treated  with 

(im'of  his  so  little  respcct  by  Wolsey  and  Henry  VIII,      But 

^^'"*'    his  personal  character  was  very  different  from  that 

of  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  his  adversities, 

like  those  of  many  other  well-meaning  rulers,  were 

brought   upon   him   chiefly  as   the  result   of  their 

iniquities  and  worldliness. 

Nor  may  we  leave  out  the  condition  of  Home  and 
the  Eoman  Church,  when  enumerating  the  causes 
which  led  Englishmen  to  dcynse  the  papacy.     The 
Tiie  profli-  Italy  of  that  day  was  sunk  in  the  very  deeps  of 
Rome  and  pfofligacy,  and  the  clergy  had  been  dragged  down 
"^  ^         into  the  mire.     There  were,  doubtless,  many  excep- 
tions, but  they  are  not  conspicuous  in  history.     The 
many  who  are   conspicuous  exhibit    themselves  as 
secular,  intriguing,   and    even    criminal ;    for   what 
else  can  be  said  of  a  clerical  community  whicli  could 
so    readily    provide    assassins     and     conspirators? 
Lutlier  spent  a  fortnight  at  Rome  in  1510,  and  the 
recollection  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  used  to  make 
him  shudder.     Among  other  things  that  he  records, 
is  the  conversation  of  priests  about  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  and  this  is  so  awfully  profane,  that  one  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  this,  that  Rome 
then  abounded  with  profligate  infidels  even  among 
i.mher's     itg  clergy.'    "  I  would  not  have  missed  seeing  Rome," 
sp*ctiDE  it  he  used  to  say,  "  for  a  thousand  florins.     At  Rome, 
one  may  be  anything   save   a  good   man."      And 
Luther  was  very  far  from  being  the  only  one  who 

'  The  Tery  celebration  of  the      of  the  words  of  consecration.  Wore. 
Eucharist  was  Titiated  by  a  parody      ley's  Life  of  Luther,  i.  61. 
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looked  with  horror  and  contempt  on  the  condition  of  chap 
the  great  centre  of  Christendom.  .^Jt-~^ 

Thus  the  moral  weight  of  the  papacy  was  reduced 
to  its  lowest  point.  The  character  of  these  popes  was 
well  known  to  the  two  generations  during  which  they 
lived ;  and  we  may  venture  firmly  to  say  that  such  a 
character  had  no  parallel  among  English  bishops.  No  ecclc- 
such  as  might  have  led  to  its  being  excused  or  Mraiw  in 
leniently  thought  of  Ambassadors,  moreover,  lay  ^"giand 
and  clerical,  were  continually  being  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  Rome ;  they  saw  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
court  and  the  Roman  Church,  and  they  came  home 
despising  the  clergy  both  as  courtiers  and  as  priests. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  the  imperious  will 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  set  against  the  court  of  Rome, 
no  one  cared  to  apologize  for  or  defend  it :  and  when 
the  principle  of  papal  jurisdiction  came  to  be  called 
in  question,  there  came  no  voice  raised  to  plead  that 
if  the  principle  was  bad,  the  lives  and  rule  of  the 
popes  were  such  aa  to  claim  respect  even  for  an 
usurped  office. 

And  thus  the  jurisdiction  of  the  papal  see  over  the  Papal 
Church  of  England  was  already  rotting  away  before  E'igi'an°d"" 
Henry  VIII.  laid  the  axe  to  its  roots :  and  it  was  ™!''"s 
moral  rottenness  which  made  its  destruction  so  com- 
paratively easy.     It  is  far  from  improbable  that  the 
spirit  thus  growing  up  would  have  led   to  entire 
alienation  before  long,  even  without  the  momentum 
given  to   events   by    Henry's   pride    and    passion?. 
Such   an    idea  was  evidently  in   the  mind   of  Sir 
Thomas  More ;   and,  no  doubt,  in  that  of  the  still 
more  astute  and  far-seeing  "Wolsey.     When  More 
was  about  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  he  was  examined 
before    Cranmer,    Cromwell,   and    Lord    Chancellor 
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CHAP    Audley;  and  among  other  accusations  which  were 
,^_,,^,^  brought  against  him  was  that  of  having  put  a  sword 
into  the  King's  "  enemy,  the  Pope's  hands,  by  in- 
ducing the  King  to  make  a  book  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Pope's  authority  and  the  seven  sacraments." 
More  replies  that  when  the  King  showed  him  the 
MS.  after  it  was  completed,  he  found  "  the  Pope's 
More  fore-  authority  highly  advanced,    and    with    many  good 
betiveen     reasons  mightily  defended,"  and  that  he  offered  a 
and  H^ry  remonstrance  on  the  subject.     "'I  must  put  your 
^'"         Grace  in  mind  of  one  thing,'"  he  reports  himself  to 
have  said,  " '  and  that  is  this,  the  Pope,  as  your  Grace 
knoweth,  is  a  great  prince  as  you  ai'e.     It  may  here- 
after fa!!  out  that  your  Grace  and  he  may  vary  on 
some  points,  whereupon  may  grow  breach  of  amity 
and  war  between  you  both.     I  think  it  therefore 
best,  in  my  simple  judgment,   that  this  place  be 
mended,  and  his  autiiority  more  slenderly  touched.' 
The  King's '  Nay  (quoth  his  grace),  tliat  shall  not  be.     We  and 
ufpapaisu- all  Christians  are  so  much  bound  to  the    See   of 
|jremac>     j{ome  tliat  WO  cannot  do  it  too  much  honour.'     Then 
I  put  him  in  mind  of  a  statute  of  pr(Bmunire,  made 
in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second,  by  whicli  a  part 
of  the  Pope's  pastoral  cure  here  in  England  was 
pared    away.      To  that    his    Higlmess    answered, 
'  Whatsoever  impediment  be  to  the  contrary,  we 
will  set  forth,  for  our  parts,   liis   authority  to  the 
utmost  as  it  deserved ;  for  from  that  See  we  first 
received  our  faith,  and  after  our  imperial  crown  and 
sceptre,'  which,  till  his  Grace  with  his  own  month 
More'ssar-told  me,"  adds  More  sarcastically,  "  I  never  heard  of 
^^i^u  before."'     It  is  amusing  to   find  what  a  change 
thirteen  years  had   made   in    the    King's   opinions 
•  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog.,  ii.  169. 
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respecting  his  relations  with  the  Pope  ;  but  it  is  also    chap 
instructive  to  find  that  hia  new  opinions  were  those  „^„-^^,^ 
which  wiser  men  had  long  entertained.     In  fact  it 
may  be  said  that  when  Henry  finally  established  Iiis 
independence  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  he  was  but 
giving  the  last  effective  stroke  to  a  policy  which  had 
been  maintained — as  far  as  it  could  be  without  royal 
support — for  many  years  of  Wolsey's  administration.  Final 
We  may  even  go  further  back,  and  say  with  a  once  qf'papd 
zealous  writer  of  the  English  Church,  who  in  later  {""„*^hp 
life  became  titular  ardibishop  of  the  Roman  sect  in  ='"""  of 
England,  that  Henry's  act  was  but  the   finishing  contest 
stroke  to  a  work  that  had  been  going  onforcenturies.* 
"  If  any  man  will  look  down  along  the  line  of  early 
English    history,    he   will    see   a  standing   contest 
between  the  rulers  of  this  land  and  the  bishops  of 
Rome.     The  Crown  and  Church  of  England,  with  a 
steady  opposition,  resisted  the  entrance  and  encroach- 
ment of  the  secularized  ecclesiastical  power  of  the 
Pope  in  England.     The  last  rejection  of  it  was  no 
more  than  a  successful  effort  after  many  a  failure  in 
struggles  of  the  like  kind."^ 

After  the  advocation  of  the  divorce   cause  to  Provoked 
Rome,    it  became   clear  that  this    long-threatened  di„^  ^ 
separation  of  England  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the'""'"^ 
popes  was  now  becoming  imminent :   and   looking 
back  on  the  steps  taken  by  Clement  and  the  King, 
we  may  say  that  no  such  outrageous  provocation 
having  ever  been  offered  before  to  an  independent 

•  In    1512    taew    liad  been  a  Wolaey.    [TJUis'  Orig.  Lett,  III. 

niDvement  in  France  for  throwing  iL  98.J    See  page  86. 
off  the  papal  jorUdiction  :  and  in         *  Manning  on  die  Unity  i^fthp 

1525  Francis  I.  proposed  a  Patri-  Chunh,  p.  ifli 
arubate  of  Fiance  and  England  tn 
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CHAP   sovereign,  it  was  met  in  the  first  instance  very  tem- 
^,.,,^^_,  perately. 

A.D.  1530       j„  1530  j)p   Benet  was  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  commission  for  three  English  bisliops,  or  for  Con- 
vocation, to  take  up  and  decide  the  cause;  and  a  long 
despatch  exists  which  he  wrote  on  October  27th  of 
that  year,  giving  the  King  an  account  of  his  inter- 
views with  the  Pope.     Against  Clement's  advoca- 
EngiLsh     tion  of  the  cause  to  Rome,  the  envoys  alleged  the 
ifgcd        custom  of  the  realm  of  England,  which  forbad  any 
^^'^  '^'  Englishman  being  called  out  of  the  country  to  plead 
m-ruoftiie  befofg  Q,  foreign  tribunal ;  and  that  for  this  reason 
appeals  made  to  Rome  were  always   sent  back  to 
England.      This  custom  the  Pope  questioned,  and 
the  ambassador  began  to  retort,  by  hinting  some 
doubts  as   to  the  grounds  of  the  Papal  authority 
itself. 

"Tlien  we  eaid,  that  if  his  UoUness  would  examine  this 

custom  so  exquisitely,  and  seek  the  reason  of  it,  wliich  hath 

been  used  by  time  out  of  mind,  and  now  is  certain,  he  should 

not  do  well     For  his  Holiness  should  consider  how  dangerous 

it  is  to  searclr  for  the  reason  of  sucli  things  as  hath  been  used 

long,  and  so  taken  for  certain,  lest  those  things  which  are 

Hint  u  lo  taken  now  for  certain  shuuld  be  subverted:    and  also  hoxD 

uiTofmp'al  QT^'^'^ovsly  he  would  lake  il  if  a  man  should  ask  of  him  the-  rea- 

joiisdiction  son  why,  he  being  Bialtop  of  Rome,  should  liave  Jurisdiction  in 

all  oilier  churches  and  bisliops.     To  that  lie  answered  and  said, 

that  he  perceived  to  what  end  this  matter  would  grow ;  and 

said  he  would  prove  better  his  jurisdiction  than  your  Highness 

could  prove  your  custom,  adding,  in  a  great  fume,  tliat  he 

would  not  give  us  further  audience  in  this  cause  of  matrimoDy, 

but  in  presence  of  his  counciL"* 

It  was  evidently  not  without  reason  that  Sir  John 

'  Doil'8  Ch.  History,  Tiemey"8  ed,  i.  39S. 
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Hacket  ventured,  in  one  of  his  despatches,  to  call    chap 
this  Pope  "The  Unclement  Bishop."'  w-..^,^ 

Meanwhile,  although  the  Pope  could  not  yet  have  *-"■  '53° 
heard  of  this,  the  King  had  taken  a  first  decided 
step  in  the  direction  to  which  Clement  saw  events 
were  tending.  Apprehensive  that  the  Queen  would 
procure,  or  had  procured,  some  bull  from  Kome 
condemning  his  conduct  or  restraining  his  authority, 
Henry  had  set  forth  a  proclamation  on  September 
19,  1530,  inhibiting  the  publication  of  any  such  mis- 
sives in  the  terms  following  : — 

"  The  KiDg'3  Highness  atraitly  chargeth  and  commandeth  Proclama- 
that  no  manner  of  person  of  what  estate,  degree,  or  condition  djj^  ^. 
soever,  he  or  they  be  of,  do  purchase  or  attempt  to  purchase  mission  of 
from  the  court  of  Rome  or  elsewhere,  nor  use  and  put  in  exe- 
cution, divulge  or  publish  anything  heretofore  within  this  year 
passed  purchased,  or  to  be  purchased  hereafter,  containing 
matter  prejudicial  to  the  high  authority,  jurisdiction  and  pre- 
rogative royal  of  this  liia  said  realm,  or  to  the  let,  hindrance, 
or  impeacliment  of  his  Grace's  noble  and  virtuous  intended 
purposes  in  the  premisses :  upon  pain  of  incurring  his  High- 
ness' indignation,  and  imprisonment,  and  further  punishment 
of  their  bodies,  for  their  so  doing,  at  his  Grace's  pleasure,  to 
the  dreadfid  example  of  all  other."^ 

By  this  politic  stroke,  the  official  voice  of  the  Pope 
was  at  once  silenced  as  far  as  England  was  concerned  : 
and    though    Henry's   proclamation  was   only   the 
reassertion  of  a  right  claimed  and  exercised  long  An  •ndent 
before  by  his  predecessors,  it  was  issued  at  a  crisis  ^ved'^ 
which  gave  it  a  peculiar  significance. 

*  state  Pap.,  i.  545.  Etantiallv  taken  from  the  Act  of 

«  Herbert's  H.  VI 11.  330.     The      Richard  II. 
words  of  the  procUraation  ate  sub- 
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CHAP     §    1_    "WlTHDEAWAL   OP   TeIBUTE   AHD    ObEDIENCE   FROM 

— ''^  THE  See  op  Rome. 

A.D.  1531 

After  this  events  inarched  quickly.     The  discus- 
Growing    sions  of  Convocatiou  respecting  the  royal  supremacy 
ofwSth  u  tad  thrown  much  light  upon  the  relations  of  the 
raMv""*     Church  to  the  Pope  as  well  as  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  clergy  began  to  see  clearly  the  false  position 
in  which  they  and  the  nation  at  large  were  placed 
by  the  mediseval  system  of  papal  jurisdiction  which 
they  had  inherited.     They  therefore  took  a  step 
which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  course  of 
the  Reformation,  but  which  is  almost  entirely  un- 
noticed by  historians.     In  petitioning  the  King  to 
abolish  one  of  the  many  payments  exacted  by  the  Pope, 
the  Convocation  also  prayed  that  in  case  his  Holi- 
ness should  persist  in  requiring  such  payments,  the 
obedience  0/  England  iJiould  be  withdrawn  altogether 
from  the  See  of  Rome.    This  is  the  first  appearance  of 
such  an  idea  in  any  public  document :  so  that  the 
first  official  proposal  to  repudiate  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pope  over  the  English  Church  proceeded  from 
the  English  Church  itself  through  its  representative 
body,  the  Convocation  of  tlie  clergy, 
Convoca-        This  petition  of  Convocation  is  so  important  an 
nates         lustorical  documeut,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  it 
at  length :' — 

"  Whereas  the  Court  of  Rome  hath  a  long  season  exacted  of 
such  as  have  been  named  ur  elected  to  be  arebbbhops  or  bishops 
of  this  realm,  the  annates,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  fruits  of  their 
bishoprics,  before  they  could  obtam  their  bulls  out  of  the  said 

'  The  original  still  remuna  in  the  British  Museum,  US.  Cleop.  £.  G, 
p.  £63. 
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court :  by  reason  whereof,  the  treasure  of  this  realm  hath  been    CHAP 
had  and  conveyed  to  Borne,  to  no  small  decay  of  this  land,        ^' 
and  to  the  great  impoverishing  of  bishops;  which,  if  they  a.d.  1531 
should  die  within  two  or  three  years  after  their  promotion, 
should  die  in  such  debts  as  should  be  to  the  undoing  of  their 
friends  and  creditors :  and  by  the  same  exaction  of  annates, 
bishops  have  been  so  extenuate,  that  they  have  not  been  able  in  Such  pay- 
a  great  part  of  their  lives  to  repair  their  churches,  houses,  and  pcred  the 
manors ;  which,  by  reason  tliereof,  have  fallen  into  much  decay ;  tishop* 
and  besides,  that  the  bishops  have  not  been  able  to  bestow  the 
goods  of  the  Church  in  hospitality  and  alms,  and  other  deeds 
of  charity,  which,  by  the  law  and  by  the  minds  of  the  donors 
of  their  possessions  temporal,  they  were  bound  to  do. 

"  In  consideration  whereof,  forasmuch  as  it  is  to  be  accounted  Noihing 
as  simony  by  the  Pope's  own  law,  to  take  or  give  any  money  ^^n\ 
for  the  collation,  or  for  the  consenting  to  the  collation  of  a 
bishopric,  or  of  any  other  spiritual  promotion :  and  to  say  that 
the  said  annates  be  taken  for  the  vacation,  as  touching  the 
temporahties,  pertaineth  of  right  to  the  King's  Grace ;  and  a*) 
touching  the  spirituality  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury: 
and  it  is  not  to  be  allowed,  if  it  should  be  alleged,  that  the  said 
court  exacteth  these  annates  for  parchment  and  lead,  and 
writing  of  the  bulls.  For  so  should  parchment  and  lead  be 
very  dear  merchandize  at  Rome,  and  in  some  cases  an  hundred 
times  more  worth  than  the  weight  or  counterpoise  of  fine  gold. 

"  In  consideration  also,  that  it  is  no  reason  that  the  first  Temporal 
fruits  of  such  temporal  lands  as  the  King's  most  noble  pro-  "f  ^^™ 
genitors,  and  other  noblemen  of  this  realm,  have  given  to  the  ">  wown 
Church  of  England,  upon  high  respects,  causes,  and  conditions, 
should  be  applied  to  the  cotirt  of  Eome :  wldch  continually 
getteth  by  this  means,  and  many  other,  much  goods   and 
profits  out  of  this  realm,  and  never  departeth  with  any  portion 
thereof  hither  again.     For  touching  the  same  temporal  lands, 
the  bishops  be  subjects  only  to  the  King's  Grace,  and  not  to 
the  court  of  Eome :  neither  by  reason  of  those  possessions 
ought  to  pay  these  annates  as  a  tribute  to  the  said  court 
Wherefore  if  there  were  just  cause,  as  there  is  none,  why  any 
sums  of  money,  besides  the  competent  charges  of  the  writing 
and  sealing,  should  be  demanded  for  bbhops'  bulhi,  the  court 
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CHAP    of  Home  might  be  contCDted  with  the  annatea  of  the  spir-  . 

^        itualities  alone,  without   exaction  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
A.D.  1531  temporalities:    in  which  they  have  none  interest,  right,  or 

superiority. 
Annates         "  And  furtliet,  in  consideration  that  the  bishops  be  sworn  at 
jury  their  consecration,  that  they  shall  not  alienate  the  immovable 

or  precious  movable  goods  of  their  bishopric :  seeing  the  pay- 
ment of  these  annates  be  an  alienation  of  the  first  fruits,  being 
precious  movables :  by  tho  alienation  whereof,  the  bishop 
should  fall  into  perjury; 

"  And  over  this,  forasmuch  as  it  was  ordained,  determined, 
end  concluded  in  the  21st  session  at  the  General  Council  of 
Basle,  that  from  time  ever  after,  for  and  in  the  confirmation  of 
elections  for  admission  of  postulations  or  presentations,  in  or 
for  provisions,  collations,  dispositions,  elections,  postulations, 
pi'esentations,  though  it  be  made  by  a  layman,  in  or  for  the 
forbidiien  institutions,  installations,  investitures  of  churches,  cathedral, 
f  jSisle"  metropolitan,  monasteries,  dignities,  benefices,  or  ecclesiastical 
offices,  whatever  they  be :  also  in  or  for  orders,  holy  bene- 
diction, or  palls,  nothing  at  all  before  or  after  should  be  exacted 
in  the  court  of  Rome,  by  the  reason  of  letters,  bulls,  seals, 
annates,  common  or  minute  service,  first  fruits,  or  depor- 
tates,  or  by  whatsoever  other  title,  colour,  or  name  they  be 
called,  under  the  pretext  that  of  any  custom,  privilege,  or 
statute,  or  prerogative,  or  any  other  cause  or  occasion,  directly 
or  indirectly :  excepted  only  to  the  writers,  abbreviators,  and 
registers  of  the  letters,  minutes,  and  bulls,  thereto  bcloi^ng, 
a  competent  salary  for  their  labour :  whose  salary  cannot  be 
extended  reasonably  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  annates, 
which  be  exacted  and  continually  augmented :  contrary  to 
which  ordinance,  determination  and  canon,  made  in  the  said 
council,  if  any  man  exacting,  giving,  or  promising,  would  pre- 
sume to  do,  he  should  fall  into  some  great  pains,  as  in  the  said 
coimcil  be  expressed : 
Convoca.  "  It  may  please  the  King's  most  noble  Grace,  having  tender 
ibJ'tiS-^^  compassion  to  the  wealth  of  this  his  realm,  which  hath  been 
abolition  BO  greatly  extenuate  and  hindered  by  the  payments  of  the  said 
annatea,  and  by  other  exactions  and  slights,  by  which  the 
treasure  of  this  land  hath  been  carried  and  conveyed  beyond 
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the  mountains  to  tUc  court  of  Rome,  that  the  subjects  of  this    cilAP 
realm  be  brought  to  great  penury,  and  by  necessity  be  forced  to        ^ 
make  their  most  bumble  complaint  for  stopping  and  restrain-  ^  ^ 
ing  the  said  annates,  and  other  exactions  and  expilations,  taken 
for  indulgences  and  dispensations,  legacies,  and  delegacies,  and 
others  feats,  wliich  were  too  long  to  remember : 

"  First,  to  cause  tlie  said  injust  exactions  of  annates  to  cease, 
and  to  be  foredone  for  ever,  by  this  act  of  his  Grace's  high  court 
of  Parliament.  And  in  case  the  Pope  would  make  any  process 
against  this  realm  for  tbe  attaining  those  annates,  or  else 
would  retain  bishops'  bulls,  till  the  annates  be  paid,  forasmuch  su^esu 
as  tbe  exaction  of  the  said  annates  is  against  the  law  of  God,  aVof'^"' 
and  the  Pope's  own  laws,  forbidding  the  buying  or  selling  of  dience 
spiritual  gifts  or  promotions;  and  forasmuch  as  all  good 
Christian  men  be  more  bound  to  obey  God  than  any  man ; 
and  forasmuch  as  St.  Paul  willeth  us  to  withdraw  ourselves 
from  all  such  as  walk  inordinately ;  it  may  please  the  King's 
most  noble  Grace  to  ordain  in  this  present  parliament,  that 
then  the  obedience  of  him  and  the  people  be  withdrawn  from 
the  See  of  Eome  i  as  in  like  case,  the  French  king  with- 
drew his  obedience  of  him  and  hia  subjects  from  Pope  Bene- 
dict the  Xlir,  of  that  name;  and  arrested,  by  authority  of  his 
parliament,  all  such  annates,  as  it  appeareth  by  good  writing 
ready  to  be  shewed." 

In  consequence  of  the  petition  of  the  Convocation.,  PiriUment 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  ihesugges. 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  request  of  the  clergy,  "t^^n- 
It  eventually  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  '•w™:'"/ 
received  the  royal  assent ;  but  in  accordance  with 
tbe  last  clause,  its  operation  was  suspended  until 
July  9,  1533,  when  the  King  made  it  effective  by 
means  of  letters  patent  of  that  date,  ratifying  and 
confirming  it." 

Tbe  Act  [23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20]  opens  with  a 

•  Tliia  extraordinaiT  course  of     document  itself,  which  is  affixed  to 
legislation  is  still  illnBtraUd  by  the      the  net  in  the  Rolls  of  Puliament 
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CHAP    preamble  substantially  reciting  the  petition  on  which 
^^„,^,^  it  was  grounded,  and  then  states  tliat  since  the  second 
A.D.  1531  yearof  Henry  VII.  [a,d.  1486]  the  enormous  amount 
of  X160,000"  had  been  paid,  "  beside  other  great  and 
Erormons  intolerable  sums  which  have  yearly  been  conveyed  to 
w'ko^'**'^®  said  court  of  Rome  by  many  other  ways  and 
means,  to  the  great  impoverishment  of  this  realm." 
It  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  although  the  King  and 
his  subjects  are  obedient  children  of  Holy  Church, 
yet  the  said  exactions  being  intolerable,  the  estates 
have  represented  that  the  King  is  bound  to  repress 
them,  especially  now  when  several  of  the  prelates 
are  in  extreme  old  age,  and  great  sums  of  money 
likely  otherwise  to  be  soon  sent  to  Rome  under  this 
Payment    Unreasonable  system.     It  is  enacted,  therefore,  that 
1™*"^  "■  all  such  payments  shall  cease,  and  that  if,  in  con- 
sequence  of  their   cessation  the   Pope  refuses  to 
grant  his  bulls  for  the  consecration  of  any  bishop, 
he  shall  (having  been  nominated  by  the  King)  bo 
consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  the  pro\'ince,  or  by 
Provision  bishops  to  be  named  by  the  King,  "  according  and 
witho°uifhe  ^"   like  manner  as   divers   other    archbishops   and 
Pope        bishops  have  been  heretofore    in   ancient  time  by 
sundry  the  King's  most   noble    progenitors   made, 
consecrated,  and  invested  within  this  realm."    Pro- 
vision is,  however,  made  for  a  payment  to  the  Pope 
for  his  bulls  afc  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  one 
year's  value  of  the  see  for  which  they  are  desired. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  Act  shows  how  strong  a 
desire  there  was  to  carry  out  such  necessary  reforms 
on  amicable  terms  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.     The 
Parliament,  it  says,  is  unwilling  to  go  to  extremities 
without  urgent  cause,  and  so  have  empowered  the 
'  About  ^J5,(KKi  .1  yi'iir  in  modem  mono;. 
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King  to  make  an  equitable  compromise  with  the    chap 
court  of  Rome,  and  the  Act  is  only  to  be  accounted      ^ 
a  statute  of  the  reabn  when  the  King  has  so  de-  a.d.  1531 
clared  it  be  (afler  any  modifications  that  such  com- 
position with  the  Pope  may  make  necessary)  by  hia 
letters  patent.     The  determination  of  the  clergy  and 
nation  no  longer  to  be  overridden  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  is  however  shown  at  the  same  time  by  a  con- 
cluding provision.     If  no  redress  can  be  secured  by  HiswJ. 
amicable  negotiation,  and  the  Pope  stiould  endea- Jio^i'te 
vour  to  enforce  the  payment  of  annates  by  excom-  ^^j 
munications,  interdicts,  &c.,  in  such  case  these  papal 
instruments  are  to  be  disregarded,  and  there  shall 
be  no  interruption  whatever  of  divine  service  or  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments.' 

Thus  the  last  Act  of  the  Session  of  1531   em- practiraiij 
bodied  the   suggestions  of  Convocation  ;    and  the  hot'^o? " 
principal  tribute  which  Rome  had  exacted  from  the  ''"'<pen- 
Church  of  England  was  abolished,  with  an  under- 
standing that  the  Church  was  henceforth  independent 
of  the  Roman  See,  though  not  in  any  way  separated 
from  communion  with  it,  except  by  some  future  act 
of  the  Pope  himself. 

Let  it  be  repeated — for  the  point  is  of  the  highest  '^Wch  an- 
importance — that  this  declaration  of  independence  on  SJib  ihe 
the  part  of  the  Church  of  England  originated  with  ^'"^ 
the  clergy  in  the  Convocation  of  1531,  and  not  with 
the  King  or  tlie  Parliament.     All  tliat  the  clergy 
could  do  by  themselves  towards  securing  such  inde- 

•  III  the  Session  1533,  when  this  containcJ  this  clftHse  was  in  reality 
Act  came  into  operation,  a  Bupple-  one  (or  transferring  the  jnrisiiii;- 
mentaiy  one  was  passed  (25  Hen.  tion  of  tlie  Pope  to  the  Awhbishop 
Vin.  cap.  21]  by  which  all  other  of  Canterbury,  where  it  was  not 
'  "     '  ...in..        inherent  in  his  Biifli-agana,  and  in 

those  of  the  ArclibiKhop  of  York. 
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CHAP    pendence  they  did ;   what  they  could  not  do  they 
,,^.„^.,^  petitioned  the  King  to  do  in  the  proper  constitutional 
A.D.  1531  manner,  by  the  aid  of  his  Parliament.     Let  it  aJso 
be  remembered    that   the  Convocation  which  thus 
re-established  the  independence    of  the  Church  of 
England  was  composed  of  the  old-faahioned  bishops, 
abbots,  and  proctors,  with  Archbishop  Warham  still 
notwitii-     for  their  president.     There  was  undoubtedly  a  re- 
subscqueni  actlon  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  subserviency 
reaction    ^^  Craumer,  the  gross  assumption  and  tyranny  of 
Cromwell,  the  cruel  deaths  of  Fisher  and  More,  and 
the  reckless  confiscation  and  waste  of  Church  pro- 
perty, had  produced  their  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  clergy ;   and  the   reaction   (under  Providence) 
saved  the  Church  of  England.     Bat  in  1531  the  true 
leaders  of  the  Reformation  were  tlie  clergy ;    and 
they  did  their  best  to  lead  it  in  the  course  pointed 
out  by  the  well-marked  lines  of  the  Constitution. 
They  abolished  at  the  outset  the  tribute  and  obe- 
dience which  had  been   hitherto  paid  to  a  foreign 
prince  and  bishop ;  and  they  thus  placed  the  Church 
of  England  in  a  position  of  freedom  which  would 
Convoca-  enable  it  to  carry  on  further  reformations  in  a  con- 
ad^a^c^  stitutional  manner.     That  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
lUunJar    Parliament  was  suspended  for  two  or  three  years 
longer  was  not  their  fault.     The  mind  of  Convocation 
was  made  up  on  the  subject,  but  that  of  Parliament 
was   still    hesitating   and    undecided.     The   utmost 
responsibility  the  latter  would  undertake  at  present 
was  that  of  passing  a  conditional  statute  embodymg, 
for  possible  use  at  a  future  day,  the  principles  so 
clearly  and  incisively  set  forth  by  the  former. 
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\  2.  Abolition  of  Appeals  to  TnE  See  of  Rome 


ciples  was  still  in  abeyance,  the  Parliament  was 
required  by  Henry  VIII.  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  executive  by  passing  an  act  which  should 
confirm  and  give  general  force  to  the  principles  on 
which,  in  his  own  particular  cause,  he  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  final  judicial  authority  of  the  Pope. 
This  Act  [24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12]  is  known  as  the 
"  Act  for  the  restraint  of  Appeals." 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  origin  of 
originated  in  the  just  respect  which  was  felt  in  early  "^^^^ '" 
ages  for  their  position  as  the  first  bishops  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  of  Christendom  itself.  But 
appeals  were  then  of  a  voluntary  kind,  having  the 
nature  of  applications  for  advice  rather  than  that  of 
applications  for  judicial  decisions.  Under  the  medi- 
aeval system  of  the  Church,  a  much  higher  kind  of 
authority  was  claimed,  conceded,  and  exercised  ;  and 
the  Pope  became  ex  officio  the  ecclesiastical  judge  in 
the  highest  resort  for  all  the  nations  whose  churches 
acknowledged  obedience  to  him. 

Attempts  were  made  to  introduce  this  system  into  introduc 
England  soon  after  the  Conquest,  but  were  vigor-  [!.„  "ntS'^* 
ously  withstood  until  the  reign  of  Stephen.     The  England 
bishops  and  barons  told  St.  Anselm  that  it  was  a 
thing  unheard  of  for  any  one  to  carry  their  cause  to 
Rome  without  the  King's  leave;    and  one  of  the 
popes  who  was  contemporary  with  Henry  I.  com- 
plained that  the  English  sovereigns  would  suficr  no 
appeals  to  be   carried    to  him.     Even  Henry   II. 
recalled  for  a  time  the  concession  made  by  Stephen, 
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CHAP  one  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  ordaining  that 
^_,_3--«w  no  appeals  should  be  made  to  Rome  without  his 
AD.  leave;  hut  after  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Becket, 
the  point  was  once  more  conceded,  with  the  single 
limitation  that  such  appeals  should  not  concern 
any  injury  to  the  King  or  kingdom.* 
lis  great  And,  whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  such  an 
S'tbn^''  appellate  jurisdiction  on  the  ground  of  learning, 
independence,  and  sense  of  responsibility,  it  is 
plainly  extravagant  that  it  should  be  exercised  with- 
out, or  against,  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  whose 
subjects  wish  to  appeal.  Such  an  exercise  of  juris- 
diction is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  national 
independence ;  and  let  it  be  carried  on  with  what 
wisdom  and  justice  it  might,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
badge  of,  to  say  the  least,  moral  servitude.  But  in 
mediceval  times  the  decisions  of  the  papacy  were  not 
always  characterized  by  wisdom  and  justice,  and 
appeals  to  the  Pope  as  the  final  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity became  too  frequently  nothing  better  than  an 
evasion  of  justice.  At  the  best  they  involved  enor- 
mous expense  and  delay,  and  tended  to  the  great 
deterioration  of  our  own  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Abolished  lu  Consolidating  and  re-establishing,  therefore,  the 
of  Applets  authority  of  the  English  Church  and  the  English 
Crown,  it  became  alraolutely  necessary  to  cut  ofi*  the 
stream  of  judicial  appeals  which  flowed  so  freely 
towards  Rome :  and  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  was 
to  be  repudiated  in  any  matter  at  all  it  certainly  must 
be  in  this.  The  Act  for  the  restraint  of  Appeals  was 
accordingly  devised  with  this  very  legitimate  object 
in  view :  and  although,  no  doubt,  it  was  in  part 
suggested  by  the  appeal  of  Queen  Catherine  in  the 

°  Gibson's  Codci,  Tit  HI.  cap.  iii.  d. 
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divorce  cause,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  whole    chap 
subject  of  appeals  was  fairly  considered  and  taken  ...^b,^-.,,^ 
into  account,  and  that  this  accidental  origin  of  the    j*-^- 
Act  did  not  interfere  with  the  justice  of  its  enact- 
ments. 

The  preamble  of  the  "  Act  for  restraining  Appeals" 
well  set3  forth  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  passed. 
It  first  of  all  declares  that  England  is  an  independent 
empire,  composed  of  a  "spirituality"  and  a  "tempo- 
rality," or  Qiurch  and  State,  of  which  each  is  com- 
petent to  take  judicial  cognizance  of  all  causes  within 
its  own  sphere,  the  Church  of  spiritual,  the  State  of 
temporal  causes. 

"  Whereas,"  it  alleges,  "  by  divers  sundry  old  authentic  England 
histories  and  chronicles,  it  is  manifestly  declared  and  expressed  "^J?^*^.' 
that  this  realm  of  England  is  an  empire,'  and  so  hath  been  Empire 
accepted  in  the  world ;  governed  by  one  supreme  head  and 
king,  having  the  dignity  and  royal  estate  of  the  imperial  crown 
of  the  same;  imto  whom  a   body  politic  compact  of  all 
sorts  and  degrees  of  people,  divided  in  terms  and  by  names  of 
spiritualty  and  temporalty,  be  bound  and  ought  to  bear,  next 
to  God,  a  natural  and  humble  obedience :  he  being  also  insti- 
tute and  furnished  by  the  goodness  and  sufferance  of  Almighty  m  sove- 
God  with  plenary,  whole,  and  entire  power,  pre-eminence,  "'^  'J* 
authority,  prerogative  and  jurisdiction,  to  render  and  yield  earthly 
justice  and  final  determination  to  all  manner  of  folk,  residents  fo"°'»'n  °^ 
or  subjects  within  this  his  realm,  .  .  .  without  restraint,  or 
provocation  to  any  foreign  princes  or  potentates  of  the  world :  The 
the  body  spiritual  whereof  having  power  when  any  cause  of  J^^V"*" 
the  law  divine  happened  to  come  in  question,  or  of  spiritual  nizancc  d 
learning,  then  it  was  declared,  interpreted,  and  shewed  by  that  ^^^' 
part  of  the  body  politic  called  the  spiritualty,  now  usually 
called  the  English  church ;  which  always  hath  been  reported 
and  also  found  of  that  sort,  that  both  for  knowledge,  integrity, 
and  sufficiency  of  number,  it  hath  been  always  thoi^ht,  and 
'  See  Frcem&n'a  Notraan  Conquest,  p.  145. 
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CHAP    is  also  at  this  hour  sufficient  and  meet  of  itself,  without  the 

*        intermeddling  of  any  esterior  person  or  persons,  to  declare 
A,D.      and  determine  all  such  doubts,  and  to  administer  all  such 
•53*-3    offices  and   duties   as  to   their  rooms  spiritual   doth   apper- 
tain. .  .  .  And  the  laws  temporal,  for  trial  of  property  of 
lauds  and  goods,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  people  of 
andsccuhr  this  realm  in  unity  and  peace,  .  .  .  was  and  yet  is  adminis- 
temporal    tered,  adjudged,  and  executed  by  sundry  judges  and  ministers 
causes        q{  t],Q  other  part  of  the  said  body  politic  called  the  temporalty: 
and  both  their  authorities  and  jurisdictions  do  conjoin  together 
in  the  due  administration  of  justice,  the  one  to  help  the 
other." 

Notwithstandingj  the  Act  proceeds  to  say,  that 
laws  were  made  iu  the  time  of  the  Kings  Edward  I., 
Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  other 
Injustice    kings,  foi  preserving  the  rights  of  tlie  Crown,  appeals 
venience  uf  had  sttU  bseu  made  to  the  court  of  Rome  "  in  causes 
i<o^^  °  testamentary,    causes   of  matrimony    and   divorces, 
oblations,  and  obventions,"  to  the  great  vexation  and 
expense  of  many  of  the  King's  subjects,  and  to  the 
great  hindrance  of  justice,  "forasmuch  as  the  parties 
appealing  to  the  said  court  of  Rome  commonly  do 
the  same  for  the  delay  of  justice."    The  distance,  it 
adds,  is  so  great,  that  documents  and  witnesses  can- 
not easily  be  forwarded  to  Rome,  "  so  that  the  parties 
grieved  by  the  said  appeals  be  most  times  without 
remedy." 
Heiice-         Such  being  the  rights  of  the  Crown  in  the  matter 
w"sMto    of  justice,  and  such  the  inconveniences  and  injustice 
ai^wiih-  ^t'tending  the  system  of  appeals  to  the  Pope,  it  is 
in  the       enacted  that  all  causes  testamentary,  matrimonial,  of 
divorces,  of  tithes,  oblations,  and  obventions,  shall  be 
finally  determined  within  the  King's  jurisdiction,  any 
inhibitions,  excommunications,  interdicts,  (fee,  from 
the  Pope  notwithstanding.     In  all  such  cases,  it  is 
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further  enacted,  as  have  hitherto  admitted  of  appeal    chap 
to  Rome,  the  appeals  shall  be  from  the  archdeacon's  ,^,„^,,^ 
court  to  that  of  the  bishop,  from  the  bishop's  court     *■"■ 
to  that  of  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  "there 
to   be  definitely    and    finally  ordered,  decreed,  and 
adjudged,  according  to  justice,    without  any   other 
appellation  or  provocation  to  any  other  person  or 
persons,  court  or  courts.'**    This  latter  clause  was 
modified   by  the   "Act  of   Submission"  [25   Hen. 
VIII,  c.  19],  which  enacted  that  appeals  go  from 
the  archbishop  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  was 
to  issue  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  for  dele- 
gates named  by  the  Crown  to  re-hear  the  cause,  as  in 
appeals  from  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

Thus  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Pope  over  Eng-  Tlie  prin- 
land  was  altogether  extinguished.     It  was  revived  Ac'of  a^>^ 
during  Queen  Mary's  reign,  but  tiie  1  Eliz.  cap.  1  re-  ^^'*e"j, 
stored  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  to  the  position  since 
in  wliich  the  Act  of  Appeals  had  left  it :  and  tliough 
the  court  has  been  changed,  the  Privy  Council  being 
substituted  for  the  delegates,  the  principle  of  the  law 
has  remained  untouched  to  the  present  day. 

That  principle  is  simply  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land contains  within  itself  a  sufficient  authority  for 
the  final  determination  of  all  ecclesiastical  questions : 
the  sovereign  being  (under  God)  the  supreme  foun- 
tain of  justice  in  matters  connected  with  the  Church, 
as  well  as  in  matters  of  a  purely  secular  description. 

*  An  exception  is  made  aa  to  By  the  next  mentioned  act  also 
any  cage  which  touches  tLe  Crown,  exempt  monasteries  were  allowed 
when  an  appcjil  is  allowed  to  the  to  go  direct  to  the  Court  of  Chun- 
Upper  House  of  Convocation,  the  cury  and  the  Jele^jatca. 
ducibion  of  which  is  to  be  Gna1. 
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^— ^-«i.>  §  3.  Abolition  op  Papal  Authority  in  the  Appoint- 
*""■  '"^  ment  of  Bisnors 

^^''"r  During  the  mediaeval  period,  the  See  of  Rome  had 
yjpoiniuig  exercised  an  authority  in  the  appointments  to  Eng- 
bi^opi  I'sti  sees  which  had  always  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
disagreement  and  discord.  The  bishops  in  England 
holding  lands  of  the  Crown,  and  sitting  in  Parliament 
as  barons  in  right  of  their  tenure,  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  Crown  should  feel  an  interest  in  appoint- 
ments to  the  episcopal  office,  over  and  above  such 
interest  as  the  ruler  of  a  kingdom  must  feel  in  the 
nomination  of  official  persons  exercising  such  great 
power.  It  was  so  necessary  that  men  so  powerful 
in  the  kingdom  should  not  be  enemies  of  the  king, 
that  even  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  latter  reserved 
the  nomination  of  bishops  to  himself.  The  episcopal 
ring  and  crosier  being  associated  with  essential  rites 
in  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  were  given  into  the 
custody  of  the  king  immediately  upon  the  death  of 
any  prelate,  and  the  investiture  of  any  person  with 
these  gave  him  a  title  to  the  see  as  successor  to  the 
deceased  bishop.*  In  a  few  exceptional  cases,  the 
royal  nomination  was  resisted,  and  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  election  by  the  clergy  (through  their  represen- 
tatives the  cathedral  chapter)  appears  to  have  been 
successfully  substituted. 
Somceviu  I"  the  hands  of  the  Norman  kings  much  scandal 
■tieniied  it  ^^^  sometimes  caused  by  their  exercise  of  this  power. 
Sometimes  they  appointed  such  men  as  Flambard 

*  The  practit^e  of  Kturning  the      who  has  worn  them  was  doubtlcea 
insignia  of  the  Garter  to  the  sove-      copied  from  this  CHstom. 
reign  on  the  death  of  the  ktiight 
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Bishop  of  Durham  in  the  reign  of  "William  Rufus  :    chap 
at  othera,  they  kept  sees  vacant  for  years  (aa  did  .,^,„..,^^ 
Queen  Elizabeth)  that  they  might  take  the  profits  of  '*■"■  '533 
the  lands  belonging  to  them.     Thus  a  handle  was  Pipai  ia- 
given  to  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  who  already  began  to  wiib  a^'* 
urge,  in  practice,  the  ultramontane  claim  to  be  the  p*""J* 
sole  source  on  earth  from  which  all  episcopal  autho- 
rity flows.     After  bitter  contests  between  Henry  I., 
Pascal  II.,  and  Archbishop  Anselm,  the  ceremony 
of  investiture    was    given    up   to    the    Pope,    and 
the  right  of  nomination  still  claimed  was  exercised 
only  in  the  modified  form  of  a  license  empowering 
the    chapter    to   elect  —  a    "conge    d'dlire."      This  Tiiecong* 
license  was,  in  a  very  short  time,  again  modified  by    * 
the  accompaniment  of  letters  patent,  in  which  a  par- 
ticular person  was  named  for  election  by  the  chapter. 
This  practice   was  also  successfully  contested    by 
Innocent  III.,  and  "free"  election  was  again  intro- 
duced.    But  it  was  introduced  only  in  name,  for  the 
popes  set  up  a  claim  to  nominate  or  "  provide  for" 
episcopal  sees  in  England,  and  the  monks  yielding  to 
the  papal  claims,  these  "provisions"  left  as  little 
freedom  of  election  as  the  nominations  by  the  Crown. 
The  Statute  of  Provisors  made  in  the  25tli  year  of  P= 

■'  Stalules  of 

Edward  III.  [a.  d.  1351]  was  mtended  to  prevent  Provisos 
this  assumption  ;  declaring  that  "  the  King  and  other 
lords  shall  present  unto  benefices  of  their  own  or  their 
ancestors'  foundation,  and  not  the  Bishop  of  Rome." 
This  was  confinned  by  a  subsequent  act  —  13th 
Richard  II.,  Statute  ii.  cap.  2  [a.  d.  1389], — and 
henceforth  the  Bishops  of  Rome  were  only  able  to 
exercise  their  influence  in  this  matter  indirectly,  oi 
else  by  asking  the  kings  of  England  to  appoint  papal 
candidates. 
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CHAP        The  popes  etill,  however,  retained  much  indirect 
^^^.^.^  power  over  appointments  to  English  sees  by  means 
*-D.  1533  of  the  bulls  which  had  been  made  necessary  before 
any  bishop  could  be  conaecrated.     In  the  case  of 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  these  bulls  were  eleven 
in  number,  each  of  which  had  to  be  paid  for  with  a 
large  sum  of  money.     To  withhold  these  bulls  was 
to  delay  the  consecration :  and  the  long  continued 
vacancies  in  the  French  and  Italian  sees  in  modem 
times  through  such  hindrance  shows  how  important 
a  power  this  is. 
English         Setting  aside  this  indirect  veto  of  the  Pope,  the 
always      modc  of  appointment  to  English  sees  for  many  years 
a^'i'we/  before  the  Reformation  was  precisely  similar  to  what 
wv^™ '-ns  ^*  ^  ^^  present.    The  chapter  of  the  diocese  nominally 
elected   to   the  see,  the   sovereign  practically  ap- 
pointed to  it.*    The  cong^  d'^lire  nominally  left  the 
chapter  perfectly  free  to'  elect  whom  they  would,  but 
the  royal  will  was  expressed  in  some  way  which 
rendered  it  as  much  a  legal  fiction  as  it  is  in  our  own 
time.      It  is  well  sometimes  to  retain  such  legal 
fictions,  even  when  their  character  is  offensive,  for 
they  may  mark,  as  in  this  case,  the  non-abolition  of 
rights  to  the  revival  of  which  a  change  of  times 
might  point  as  a  matter  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
expediency, 
Sj^em  It  was  to  give  statutory  consolidation  to  the  sys- 

by  the       tem  of  appointments  indicated  in  the  last  paragraph 

*  Cranmer's  is  a  notorious  cose  Salisbury)    worried    WolseT    ttnd 

of  an   archbishop   uomiunted   by  the  King  for  an  English  bisnopric, 

tho  Crown.      Warham,  Dean,  and  evidently    taking    it  for   granted 

Morton  hod  all  held  high  Judicial  that  the  King's  and  the  ininiiter'a 

or   other  alBcea   bclbru   becoming  nomination  waa  substantially  tbe 

archbishops,  nnd   were    undoubt-  appointment.       Numerous    other 

edl.v  promoted  to  the  highest  ec-  coses  might  be  alleged  in  coufir- 

clueinsticol  office    by  the  Crown,  mation  of  the  statement  in  the 

Campi^'io  (evcntuolly  Bishop  of  text 
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that  an  act  was  passed  in  the  year  1533  [25  Hen.     chap 
VIII.  cap.  20],  entitled  an  Act  for  the  non-payment  ,^,_^„^ 
of  First-fruits  to  the  Bishops  of  Rome;  which  was,  *-^-  'S33 
in  reality,  an  act  for  regulating    the  manner  of  *"''"• 
appointing  to  bishoprics.  rirst-ftuju 

This  act  begins  by  reciting  the  act  against  theloRo™ 
payment  of  annates,  which  had  been  passed  two  years 
before,  but  bad  only  just  come  into  operation.    The 
sequel  of  the  Annates  Act  is  tiien  stated  in  tiie  second 
clause :' — 

"  And  albeit  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  otherwise  called  the  Pope, 
hath  beea  informed  and  certified  of  the  effectual  contents  of 
the  said  act,  to  the  intent  that  by  some  gentle  waya  the  said 
exactions  might  have  been  redressed  and  reformed,  yet  never- 
theless the  said  Eishop  of  Rome  hitherto  hath  made  none 
ansnrer  of  his  mind  therein  to  the  King's  highness,  nor  devised 
nor  required  any  reasonable  ways  to  and  with  our  sover- 
eign Lord  for  the  same :  wherefore  hia  most  royal  majesty,  of 
his  most  excellent  goodness,  for  the  wealth  and  proEt  of  this 
his  realm  and  subjects  of  the  same,  hath  not  only  put  his  most 
gracious  and  royal  assent  to  the  foresaid  act,  but  also  hath 
ratified  and  confirmed  the  same,  and  eveiy  clause  and  article 
therein  contained,  as  by  his  letters  patents  under  his  great  seal 
enrolled  in  the  Parliament  Boll  of  this  piesent  Parliament, 
more  at  laige  is  contained." 

The  enacting  clauses  then  state  that  as  it  was  not  a  compie- 
plainly  expressed  in  the  Annates  Act  how  arch-  Antes'"* 
bishops  were  to  be  elected,  presented,  invested,  and  ^'=' 

»  The  King's  Iftrt  letter  to  Cle-  with,      « We    have   already,"  he 

ment  VII.  wm  written  in  tbe  ena  addB,  "  taken  auch  onier  with  our 

of  the  year  1532.    Early  in  Decern-  nobles  and  suhjects  as  wc  ehall 

licr    1D33    he   writes   to  WaUop,  shortly  be  able  to  give   unto  the 

ambassador     at     the     court    of  Pope  such  a  huffet  as  he  avret  had 

France,  Betting  furth  the  provo-  before."     [Slate  Pap.,  viL  626.] 

cations   which    he   had    received  The  series  of  acts  referred  to  in 

from  the  Pope,  SQiI  ordering  him  tbe  text  was  no  douI>t  the  "buffet" 

to  acquaint  the  French  King  there-  alluded  to. 
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CHAP    consecrated  (in  the  event  of  the  Pope  refusing  the 

.^„^,,^  compromise  offered),  therefore  it  is  enacted  (1)  That 

A.D.  i533no   person    shall    henceforth    be    presented    to   the 

Bishop  of  Rome,  nor  apply  for  bulls  fi^im  him. 

(2)  That  the  King  and  his  successors,  on  the  avoid- 

Thecongiance  of  any  see,   "may  grant"  to  the  chapter  "a 

combu'c    license  under  the  great  seal,  as  of  old  time  hath  been 

accustomed,  to  proceed  to  election  of  an  archbishop 

or  bishop  of  the  see  so  void."    This  license  contained 

no  restriction  as  to  the  person  to  be  elected,  but 

with  a  Id-  (3)  it  was  to  be  issued  "  with  a  letter  missive  con- 


crofDorai- 

natioQ 


taining  the  name  of  the  person  which  they  shall 
elect  and  choose  :  by  virtue  of  which  license  the  said 
dean  and  chapter,  or  prior  and  convent,  to  whom  any 
such  license  and  letters  missive  shall  be  directed,  shall 
with  all  speed  and  celerity,  in  due  form  elect  and 
choose  the  same  person  named  in  the  said  letters  mis- 
sive to  the  dignity  and  office  of  the  archbishopric  or 
bishopric  so  being  void,  and  none  other."     (4)  That 
Absolute   if  the  chapter  delay  or  defer  the  election  above 
tion  by      twelve  days,  the  king  may  nominate  a  bishop  to  the 
'■**        see  by  letters  patent  under  his  great  seal,  directed  to 
the  metropolitan  of  that  or  any  other  province,  or 
(in  case  of  an  archiepiscopal  see)  to  two  bishops  of 
the  province,  and  an  archbishop  of  another  province, 
or  to  four  bishops  of  any  sees  within  the  realm. 
(5)  That  when  any  such  royal  nomination,  or  a  cer- 
nisbops  to  tificate  of  due   election,  signed   by  the  dean   and 
unde'T" '  chapter,  is  conveyed  to  the  archbishop  or  bishops, 
fnHil^^JJi    ^'i^y  stiall  at  once  proceed  to  consecrate  the  person 
nominated,  giving  and  using  to  him  "  pall  and  all 
other  benedictions,  ceremonies,  and  requisites,"  with- 
out applying  for  them  to  the  See  of  Rome.     (6) 
Lastly,  if  the  chapter  refuse  or  delay  beyond  twelve 
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days  to  elect  the  person  named  in  the  letters  missive, 
or  if  the  archbishop  or  bishops  refuse  to  consecrate 
such  person  within  twenty  days,  they  "  shall  run  into 
the  dangers,  pains,  and  penalties,  of  the  Statute  of 
the  Provision  and  Praemunire  made  in  the  five-and- 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Third,  and  in  the  siKteenth  year  of  King  Richard 
the  Second."* 

The  above  statute  is  that  under  which  bishops  are 
still  appointed.  For  a  few  years  the  cong^  d'^Iire 
waa  altogether  abolished,  as  being  a  mere  pretence, 
by  Edward  VI.  [l  Edw.  VI.  cap.  2] :  but  both  the 
Act  of  Henry  and  that  of  Edward  having  been 
repealed  by  Queen  Mary  [l    Mar.   cap.    2 ;    and 


penally  of 
the  Act 


*  This  Statute  waa  anpplemented 
by  26  Heiiry  VIIL  cap.  14,  "  For 
Nomination  of  Suffra^ns  niid  Con- 
sfcmtion  of  them."  It  Etjxted  that 
tlie  preceding  Act  had  omitted  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  and 
consecration  of  suffragan  hiahops 
s'lch  &a  had  heen  "  accustomed  to 
be  had"  for  the  assistance  of  dioce- 
san bishops :  and  it  therefore  enacts 
— (1)  That  thefolloiriiig  towns  shall 
be  accounted  suffisgau  sees  : — 

ThBtJortl.  ehrewibnii, 


GloDcenttr.  Tbe  lile  of  Wiglit. 

(2)  That  every  archhishop  or 
bishop  desiring  to  have  a  suffragan 
bishop  is  to  name  two  persons  to 
the  Crown.  (3)  That  the  one 
selected  bv  the  Crown  shall  he 
consecratea  by  the  archbishop  of 
the  province.     (4)  That  suffragan 


bishops  so  appointed  shall  only 
act  under  the  commission  of  the 
hishop  whom  they  were  appointed 
to  assist,  and  not  on  their  own 
authority. 

Only  about  fourteen  suffragan 
bishop  have  been  appointed  under 
tliis  act  ;  but  it  is  still  in  force. 
Why  the  bishops  have  availed 
themselves  of  it  to  so  small  an 
extent  is  inexplicable.  They  were 
a  regular  part  of  our  Church  sys- 
tera  in  earlier  days,  the  names 
being  on  record  of  296  of  tlieae 
assistant  bishops  in  England  be- 
tween the  years  A.D.  1016  and 
1605.     Of  these- 

S4  were  In  dlocen  of  Cuiterbury,  lfl41-liftT 

»  .,  LondoD,  1S11.1C06 

W  „  Womatir,  12»7-1M1 

^  „  SollsbuT)'  I310-1SST 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  a 
succession  of  Chorepiscopi  dwelling 
at  Ht.  Martin's  for  nearly  400  years 
before  the  Conquest. 
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CHAP  1,  2  Phil.  &  Mar.  cap.  8]/  that  of  Henry  only  was 
^^.J^,.,^  revived  by  Queen  Elizabeth  [1  Eliz.  cap.  l]  in  the 
*-D  'S33  act  restoring  its  "ancient  jurisdiction"  to  the  Crown. 
The  settlement  thus  made  baa  not  been  disturbed  by 
any  subsequent  legislation,  and  the  license  to  elect  is 
still  counterbalanced  and  nullified  by  the  letters  mis- 
sive naming  the  one  and  only  person  whose  election 
the  Crown  will  accept. 


§  4.  Spirituai,  Jdhisdiction  Tbamsfebred  from  the 
Pope  to  the  Archbishop  op  Canteebuby 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  abolition  of  the  Pope's 

power  in  respect  to  episcopal  appointments  was  kept 

No  inter-   quito  clear  of  the  Act  of  Consecration,  no  change 

wiu"autho-  whatever  beii^  made  in  the  customs  and  ceremonies 

"oiSI"""  ^"  ^^  ^^  *^^y  were  associated  with  the  spiritual 

by  c.)nse-  pbaso  of  the  episcopal  office.     But  there  were  some 

""      functions  that  had   been   exercised   by  the   Pope 

which  were  of  a  more  directly  spiritual  nature  than 

his  interference  with   episcopal  appointments  had 

been,  the  granting,  namely,    of  Dispensations,  by 

which  laws  of  the  Church  might  be  set  aside,  or 

licenses  for  doing  that  which  the  Cliurdi  had  for 

But  some  bidden.     It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  caution 

[™MfeJ^  with  which  the  legislative  part  of  the  Reformation 

from  popes  ^aa  Carried  out,  that  this  dispensing  power,  when 

bbhops  of  taken  away  from  the  Pope,  was  not  vested  in  the 


'  This  act   was  altogether   w-  Act  waa    thus    revived,  but  the 

penled  by  1  Jac  X.  cap.  20,  §  4S,  jucigcs  decided  that  this  waa  not 

and  a  committee  of    Iiords  and  the  case,  and  that  clectious  must 

Commona  endeavoured  three  years  ntiU  tuke  place, 
afterwunls  to  prove  that  Edward's 
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realm,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     This  was   chap 
done  by  an  Act  of  Parhament  [25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  ^^,,-,„.^ 
21]  in    I533-i;   which   again  was   confirmed  and     *■"■ 
extended  by  a  later  Act  [28  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  16] 
passed  in  1536. 

The    first   of  these  Acts  is  entitled,   "The  Act 
concerning  Peter-Pence   and    Dispensations;"    but 
Peter's-Pence  had  already  ceased  to  be  paid,  and  so 
little  is  said  about  them  in  the  Act  that  the  pro- 
minence given  to  them  in  its  title  must  arise  from 
the  accident  of  their  being  mentioned  in  the  intro- 
ductory words.    The  Act  does,  in  fact,  sweep  away  ah  t«£i. 
all  that  remained  of  accustomed  payments  to  the  See  Kume 
of  Rome,  but  the  enactment  respecting  them  only ' 
occupies  one-twentieth  part  of  the  enacting  clauses, 
and  nineteen-twentieths  are  enactments  respecting 
Dispensations  and  other  instruments  of  a  like  nature. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  are  technical,  but  the 
earlier  part  is  very  important.     It  enacts  (1)  That  Appiici- 
neither  the  sovereign  nor  the  subjects  of  this  realm  Rome  for 
shall  ever  thereafter  sue  to  the  Pope,  or  to  any  of  his  iC^nSl 
deputies,  for  "  Licenses,  Dispensations,  Compositions,  JJIJyjjj.^' 
Faculties,   Grants,    Rescripts,   Delegacies,   or  any 
other  Instruments  or  Writings,  of  what  kind,  name, 
nature,  or  quality  soever  they  be  of,"  for  any  cause 
whatever.     (2)  That  such  Dispensations,  Faculties,  SuchJocu- 
Ac,  shall  be  henceforth  granted  to  the  sovereign  and  henceforth 
his  subjects  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pro-  f''""I'|f 
vided  that  nothing  shall   be  so  granted  which  is  Arch- 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  or  has  not  been  '*"*'' 
customarily  granted  formerly  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
(3)  In  case  any  such  Dispensations,  &c.,  should  be 
required  which  were  of  a  novel  kind,  they  are  not  to 
be  granted  by  the  Archbishop  untU  he  has  obtained 
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CHAP    a  license  for  the  purpose  from   the    King  or   the 

.  ^p,-^,.,.^  Council.      (4)  All  DispensatioDS,  &c.,   so  obtained 

A.D.      frQpj  ^\^Q  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  shall  be  as  valid 

as  if  they  had  been  obtained  from  the  Bishop  of 

Rome ;   tlie  more  important  ones  being  confirmed 

Put  acts    under  the  great  seal,  and  enrolled  in  Chancery.     The 

fe^ii^'"  second  Act  was  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  all 

Papal  Dispensations  that  were  not  contrary  to  law, 

and  of  establishing  in  their  offices  those  ecclesiastics 

who  had  received  them  under  authority  from  the 

See  of  Rome. 

The  nineteenth  clause  of  this  Act  about  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  is  of  great  importance,  containing  a 
statutory  declaration  that  it  is  not  intended  to  force 
the  Church  of  England  into  an  uncatholic  position, 
or  to  change  its  character  as  a  sound  branch  of  the 
Church.     It  as  follows  : — 

Church  of  "  Provided  always,  that  this  Act,  nor  any  tiling  or  things 
decUed  therein  contained,  shall  be  hereafter  interpreted  or  expounded 
*"  l«  that  your  grace,  your  nobles  and  subjects  intend  by  the  same 
tholic  '  to  decline  or  vaiy  from  the  Congregation  of  Christ's  Church 
in  any  things  concerning  the  very  articles  of  the  Catholick  faith 
of  Christendom,  or  in  any  other  things  declared  by  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Word  of  God,  necessary  for  your  and  their  Salva- 
tions, but  only  to  make  an  ordinance  by  policies  necessary  and 
convenient  to  repress  vice,  and  for  good  conservation  of  this 
realm  in  peace,  unity,  and  tranquillity,  from  rapine  and  spoil, 
ensuing  much  the  old  ancient  customs  of  this  realm  in  that 
behalf:  not  minding  to  seek  for  any  relief,  succours,  or  remedies 
for  any  worldly  tilings  and  human  laws,  in  any  cause  of  neces- 
sity, but  within  this  realm,  at  the  bands  of  your  highness,  your 
heirs  and  successors,  kings  of  this  realm,  which  have,  and 
ought  to  have,  an  imperial  power  and  authority  in  the  same, 
and  not  obliged  in  any  worldly  causes  to  any  other  superior." 

This  clause  and  the  general  tenor  of  this  Act,  as 
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well  aa  of  the  Act  of  Appeals,  make  it  clear  that  the    chap 
intention  of  the   Reformation  was   to  transfer  all  ^^„«^,,^ 
jurisdiction  that  was  of  a  spiritual  kind  to  spiritual      *=*■ 
persons  within  the  realm,  and  not  to  the  Crown.     It 
waa  a  difficult  undertaking,  and  possibly  some  over-  Difficuiiy 
sights  may  have  occurred  which  left  open  a  door  fur  ui/^w<s 
the  entrance  of  abuses  in  later  days ;  but  a  great  ^^ 
effort  was  made  to  legislate  effectually  on  the  subject, 
and  in  a  Catholic  spirit. 


§  5.  Education  op  Public  Opinion 

Meanwhile  measures  were  being  taken  for  gaining 
the  goodwill  of  the  people  at  large  towards  the  great 
constitutional  reformation  involved  in  the  repudiation 
of  the  Papal  jurisdiction.  Some  Privy  Council 
memoranda  of  the  year  1533  are  preserved  among 
the  State  Papers,  which  contain  some  curious 
evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pulpit  was  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  show  what  a  powerful  engine  it 
waa  in  the  hands  of  those  who  could  gain  the  clergy 
to  their  side  on  any  great  national  question.  The  Tuning  ihe 
bishops  were  to  be  sent  for  and  spoken  with''"'"" 
separately  as  to  their  opinions,  the  crucial  question 
being  put  to  them  whether  the  Pope  waa  above  a 
Genend  Council,  or  the  Council  above  him.  Then 
those  who  could  be  persuaded  to  do  so  were  to  set 
forth,  preach,  and  cause  to  be  preached,  that  the 
Pope  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  a  General  Council, 
and  that  he  had  no  legitimate  jurisdiction  in  Eng- 
land. The  "Paul's  Cross"  sermons  are  specially""""^ 
named,  and  so  also  are  the  four  orders  of  friars ;  and  quesiion 
it  is  particularly  mentioned  respecting  the  Friars 
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CHAP    Obaervants,  that  they  are  not  to  preach  at  all  if  they 

^_„,,,^  refuse  to  preach  as  the  Privy  Council  directs,  the 

Ao-     same  rule  being  applied,  indeed,  to  all  other  monks, 

and  to  parish  priests,  but  the  Franciscans  seeming 

to  offer  special  reasons  for  doubt.* 

Circnia-         It  was  also  ordered  that  the  Act  of  Appeals  should 

Act  of      be  set  up  in  every  parish  church,  and  beside  it  the 

ppeais     "  proYocations  and  appellations"  which  the  King  had 

made  from  the  Pope  to  a  General  Council.     The 

same  documents  were  to  be  circulated  widely  abroad, 

especially  in  Flanders,  on  account  of  the  Emperor's 

influence  there.     And,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that 

this  opposition  to  the  See  of  Rome  emanated  from 

the  King  alone,  a  letter  was  "  to  be  conceived  from 

all  the  nobles,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  of  this 

realm,    unto   the    Bishop    of  Rome,    declaring   the 

wrongs,  injuries,  and  usurpations  used  against  the 

King's  Highness  and  this  realm."'   Another  minute, 

Sociaipoii.  apparently  of  the  same  date,  orders  that  a  strict 

I'o'm^i?   commandment  be  given  to  the  mayor,  aldermen, 

and  common  council  of  London,  to  "  liberally  speak 

at  their  boards"  on  the  same  subject,  and  to  teach 

their  servants  to  declare  the  same.     A  similar  order 

to  be  issued  to  all  country  mayors,  &c.,  and  also  to 

the  nobility,  who  were  to  command  their  families  to 


'  The  Observants  (Franciscans,  yet  done,  nor  can  well  be  done, 

Minors,  or  Grey  Friara)  were  at  Dcfore  tlie  Parliament."    But  the 

one   time    great    (ovouritea   with  Acts  of  Council  of  Dec  2nd  [Stat« 

Henry  VIII,    He  wrote  in  their  Pap.,  i.  414]  order  a  draft  of  a 

fevour  to  Leo  X.  on  March  ]2,  letter  to  be  prepared,  the  Coun- 

1513,   giving    tbem    the    hi^'hcst  cil  first  examininj;  an' old  letter  of 

possible    character    for  Christian  a  eimilar  kind  written  in  the  time 

Sverty,    eincerity,    charity     and  of  Edward  I.  ;    and  also  the  last 

votion.      [Ellis'   Orig,  Letters,  letter  which  had  liecn  sent  totbe 

IlL  i.  1C6].  Pope.    Such  a  letter  will  be  found 

*  Against  tbia  minute  Cromwell  in    the   chapter   treating   of  the 

has  written  in  the  mar'^'in,  "  Not  divorce,  page  167. 
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"bruit  the  same  in  all   places  where  they  shall    chap 
come."'  ^— v-*^ 

Such  a  "  tuning"  of  pulpits  and  official  houses,  a.d.  1534 
and  of  the  dining-tables  of  the  great,   has  been 
succeeded  in  later  days  by  the  influence  of  the  press, 
and  by  public  meetings  :  but  perhaps  Heniy  VIII. 
and  Cromwell  must  be  considered  as  the  first  Eng- 
lish rulers  who   recognised  so  fully  the  immense  Force  of 
power  which  is  wielded  by  public  opinion,  and  the  opinion 
first  who  took  such  definite  and  extensive  measures  ^^'**^" 
for  winning  it  over  to  their  own  side  of  a  question.' 


§  C.  Theolooical  Repudiation  of  the  Papal 
Jdhisdiction 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  legislative 
acts  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  was 

'  State  Pap.,  i.  411.  whose  induatry  and  ingeniouB  la- 
'  At  a  taUr  period  of  his  min-  Iwurs,  divera  excellent  talUda  and 
igtiT  Cromwell  used  thia  power  books  were  contrived  and  set  abroad 
Blall  more  extensively,  and  in  a  concerning  the  BUp^iiesaion  of  the 
far  less  iuatifiable  manner,  for  he  Pope  and  alt  popish  idolatry." 
caused  ballads  and  tracts  to  be  [Foze,  v.  403,  ed.  1338.]  These 
circulated  of  the  most  ribald  and  ballads  are  of  the  moat  anominable 
labe  character,  and  encouisged  the  kind,  full  of  immorality  and 
Puritans  to  act  blasphemous  plays  obscenity.  Burnet  also  says  that 
in  the  churches  dedicated  to  the  "  the  political  men  of  that  party" 
service  of  Ood.  "  Tliis  Taliant  made  great  use  of  stage-plays  and 
soldier  and  captain  of  Christ,  the  interlades,  which  were  often  acted 
aforesaid  Lord  Cromwell,  as  he  was  in  churches, "  encouraging  them  all 
most  etudious  of  himself  in  a  fla-  they  could :"  and  that  these  plays 
grant  zeal  to  set  forward  the  truth  represented  "the  immoralities  and 
of  the  (joBpel,  seeking  all  means  disorders  of  the  clerf^,"  and  the 
and  ways  to  heat  down  false  reli-  "pageantry  of  their  worship." 
gion  and  to  advance  the  true,  so  [Burnet's  Beforra.,  i.  502,  Po- 
le always  retained  unto  him  and  cock's  ed.]  The  horrible  coarseness 
had  about  him  such  as  could  be  of  such  repiesentationa  of  iinmo- 
foimdhelperaand  furtheiers  of  the  rality,  and  the  blasphemy  of  paro- 
same ;  in  the  number  of  whom  dying  the  Holy  Euchanst  in  the 
were  sundry  fresh  and  quick  wits,  very  nouse  of  Ood  itself,  seem  not 
pertaining    to    his    family  ;    by  to  have  struck  these  writers  1 
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CHAP  renounced  deal  exclusively  with  the  administrative 
^_,^,,„^  and,  what  may  not  unfitly  be  called,  secular  phase  of 
A.D.  IS34  the  question.  Parliament  enacted  that  no  taxes 
should  be  paid  by  Englishmen  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome, — that  he  should  have  no  judicial  authority  in 
England, — that  his  assumed  rights  to  patronage 
should  be  abolished, — that  his  license  should  not  be 
required  for  ecclesiastical  appointments, — and  that 
he  should  no  longer  have  authority  to  override 
English  law  by  his  dispensations. 

In  the  course  of  all  this  legislation  it  became 
necessary  sometimes  to  tread  on  the  boundary  of  the 
theological  question ;  as  for  example,  by  providing 
Papal  in-  that  papal  excommunications  and  interdicts  should 
terficted"  ^'-''  prevcut  the  celebration  of  divine  service  or  the 
administration  of  sacraments.  But  nothing  was  said 
as  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  by  reason  of 
his  episcopal  office,  all  these  laws  relating  to  ecclesi- 
astical rights,  which  were  not  {to  say  the  least) 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  theological  principle. 
It  might  be  that  although  the  legislature  of  the 
country  had  justly  enacted  all  tliis,  yet  the  Pope 
had  a  spiritual  power  over  the  souls  of  Englishmen 
which  no  legislative  act  could  abolish  ;  and  that  this 
power  was  effective  in  the  spiritual  world  and  in  the 
sight  of  God,  though  not  in  the  world  which  temporal 
laws  deal  with,  or  in  the  sight  of  man. 
Church  The  theological  aspect  of  the  papal  jurisdiction 

^iiia "   was  sent  for  determination  to  the  Convocations  of  the 
fo^ll      "^l^rgy,  and  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
Bgainst  pa-  bridge.     Of  the  discussions  which  ensued,  no  records 
remain,  those  of  Convocation  having  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  But  there  does  remain  on  record  the  definitive 
sentence  of  the  Church  of  England,  uttered  by  its 
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representative  assemblies.    The  Convocation  of  Can-    chap 
terbury  declared,  on  March  31,  1534,  and  that  oi  ^^J^, 
York  on  May  5,  1534,  "that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  a.d.  isk 
no  greater  jurisdiction  conferred  on  him  by  God,  in 
this  kingdom  of  England,  than  any  other  foreign 
bishop,"*     There  seems  to  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  assent  of  the  clergy,  whether  in  the  General 
Convocations,  at  the  Universities,  or  elsewhere,  to  this  th^Tie^ 
final  repudiation  of  the  papal  supremacy.     It  waa 
subscribed,  apparently  without  hesitation,  even  in  the 
monasteries.    The  learned  Wharton'  says  that  docu- 
ments then  in  his  custody  showed  how  general  the 
subscription  was.    There  remained  in  the  Exchequer 
in  his  time  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
authentic  instruments  of  this  kind,  which  contained 
the  subscriptions  of  all  the  bishops,  chapters,  monas- 
teries, colleges,  hospitals,  &c.,  of  thirteen  dioceses  : 
and  that  to  his  certain  knowledge,  the  original  sub- '« e»e>7 
scnptions    oi   the    remammg  dioceses  were    lodged  England 
elsewhere.    The  University  of  Oxford  subscribed  on 
June  27,  1534,  that  of  Cambridge  about  the  same 

*  Wilkins'  Cone,  iii.  769,  782,  regno  AnglisB,  quani  (jiiivis  alius 

7S3,    The  form  given  by  Collier  cxtraneua    episcopiis)    "fuisse    et 

from  the  Journal  of  Convocation  esse  verom  alfimiarunt,  et  eidem 

is  "  Quod  Ronianus  episcopus  nnn  concorditer  consenseruat."      Con- 

habct  majorem  juriBdiutionem  eibi  vocatioa  of  York,   June  I,  1534; 

a  Deo  collatam  m  hoc  regno  quam  Eymer,  xiv.  493. 

nliufl  quivia  eitemus  Epiacopus."  A  similar  document  by  the  Uni- 

Colliei?3  Ecc  Hist,iv.  263,ed.  1652.  vereity    of    Oxford    in    equally 

Rymer    has    tlio    following :—  strong  language,  and  declared  to 

"...    Tandem    dioti    prelati,  be  "  publice  totina  academite  no- 

et   clems    Bboracenaia    ptovincix  mine     was  Boated  with   the   Uui- 

antedict»,    post   diligeiit«m    trac-  versity  seal  in  congregation  on  the 

tatum  in  ea  parte  habitnm,  ac  ma-  27th  June,  1534. 

turam    delibetationem,   unanimi-  *  ObserTat:onB  on  Strype's  Ue- 

ter  et  concorditer,  nemine  eoruia  morialB  of  Abp.  Cranmer.    Many 

diqciepante,  prtedictam    condusi-  such  subscriptions,  including  that 

onem    (qnt^  Episcopua  Romanun,  of  the  University  of  Oifoid,  are 

in  aacria  scriptuiis,  non  habet  oH-  contained  in  the  British  Museum, 

■\\Mm  majorem  jurisdictionem  in  MS.  Cleop.  E.  vi. 
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CHAP  time  ;  and  the  bishops  were  even  zealous  in  preach- 
^^,_^,.^ing  on  the  subject,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  letters 
A.D.  1534  still  extant.*  The  almost  centenarian  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  Robert  Sherborne,  who  had  presided 
over  that  see  since  1508,  writes  that  he  had  preached 
himself  concerning  it  on  June  13th,  that  he  had 
commissioned  his  suffragan  to  do  the  same  in  the 
towns  of  his  diocese,  and  that  "there  is  neither 
abbot,  prior,  dean,  archdeacon,  provost,  parson, 
vicar,  nor  curate  within  my  diocese,  but  they  have 
commandment  to  publish  the  same  in  their  churches 
every  Sunday  and  solemn  feast  accordingly." 

The  clergy  of  England  were,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
quite  ready  at  that  time  to  renounce  the  papal 
supremacy  :  and  English  divines  had  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  there  was  a  total  absence  of  theological 
ground  for  its  maintenance.  A  period  of  reaction 
came  when  (as  in  early  mediseval  days)  the  tyranny 
of  the  crown  and  its  ministers  bore  so  heavily  upon 
them  that  they  were  willing  to  bow  themselves  again 
under  the  old  yoke,  as  the  less  heavy  and  ruinous  to 
the  Church.  But  so  long  as  the  question  was  unen- 
cumbered by  such  circumstances,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  independent  Church  of  England  would  be  fairly 
dealt  with  by  the  crown,  so  long  the  clergy  were 
willing  not  only  to  recognise  the  principle,  but  to  act 
upon  it  in  practice,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope 
in  England  was  an  usurped  jurisdiction,  and  one  that 
ought  to  be  put  away. 

Summary  A  fcw  words  will  suffice  to  Bum  up  the  course  of 
legislation  by  which  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  Eng- 
land was  extinguished. 

°  III  the  same  vohimc. 
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1.  In  1531  the  clergy  in  Convocation  petitioned    chap 
the  King  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  „_-.,,,^ 
payment  of  annates  should  be  abolished  ;  suggesting  a.d.  1534 
that  if  the  Pope  resisted  the  operation  of  such  an  act 
England  should  withdraw  from  obedience  to  Rome. 

This  declaration  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
the  recognition  of  the  royal  supremacy  by  Con- 
vocation. 

2.  A  provisional  act  was  passed  in  consequence, 
embodying  the  wishes  and  the  suggestions  of  the 
clergy.  This  Act  [23  Hen.  "VI 11.  cap.  20]  did  not 
come  into  operation  for  nearly  three  years,  the  King 
meanwhile  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  arrangement  on  the  subject  with  the 
Pope. 

3.  In  1532-3,  an  act  waa  passed  abolishing  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  th3  See  of  Rome,  and  vest- 
ing it  in  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  ordi- 
naries of  the  Church  of  England.  But  by  the  "  Act 
of  Submission,"  which  shortly  followed,  a  final  appeal 
was  permitted  to  the  King  in  Chancery. 

4.  In  1534,  the  influence  of  the  Pope  in  the  ap- 
pointments to  English  sees,  and  the  profits  which  he 
derived  from  it,  received  its  final  death-blow  from 
an  act  [25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  20]  which  forbad  the 
payment  of  first-fruits  to  him,  and  defined  the 
manner  in  which  bishops  were  in  future  to  be  ap- 
pointed, by  a  nominal  election  of  the  person  nomi- 
nated by  the  King  in  letters  missive  accompanying 
the  cong^  d'elire. 

5.  In  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed  [25  Hen. 
VIII.  21]  confirmed  by  another  in  1536,  by  which, 
although  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  Pope  in 
previous  times  was  allowed  to  stand  for  the  sake  of 
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CHAP  the  vested  interests  involved,  no  further  authorita- 
^_^^^.„^  tive  documents  from  him  were  to  run  in  England. 
A.  D.  IS34  ^*  Finally,  the  ConvocationB  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  the  Universities,  and  all  the  clergy  of  Ei^land 
endorsed — as  they  had  suggested — the  Acts  of  the 
State,  by  declaring  that  "  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has 
no  greater  jurisdiction  conferred  on  him  by  God  in 
this  kingdom  of  England  than  any  other  foreign 
bishop." 

Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  was  finally 
abolished  in  this  country,  being  transferred  in  spiri- 
tual things  to  the  local  episcopate,  in  temporal 
things  to  the  crown.  What  is  called  "  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation"  has  led  to  a  restoration  of 
it,  by  sufierance  of  Parliament,  over  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  sect, 
but  the  Church  of  England  has  rejected  it  once  and 
for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE   DISaOLL'TION    OP   TUB    MONASTERIES 
[JL.D  1G3S— A.D.  lEiq 

/ 

WHEN  Henry  VIII.  took  upon  himself  to  shut   chap 
up  all  monasteries  throughout  the  land,  to  s^—v^*^ 
appropriate    their    possessions,   and   to   turn    their 
inmates  adrift,  he  accomplished  his  work  in  a  tyran- 
nical, unjust,  cruel,  and  covetous  manner.     Most  of 
the  persons  whom  he  used    as  his  agents   in  the 
business  were  unprincipled  men,  for  whom  not  a  what  is  to 
word  of  good  can  be  justly  said  ;  and  most  of  those  ]j!^'^  ^^ 
who  encouraged  and  assisted  the  King  in  the  dis-  """^c  ^r 
solution  did  so  for  selfish  objects,  and  for  selfish 
objects  alone.     If  the  results  of  the  dissolution  had 
been  wholly  good,  the  manner  in  which  those  results 
were  attained  must  still  have  been  condemned  as 
base,  criminal,  and  sacrilegious ;  and  the  character 
of  the  men  by  whom  they  were  brought  about  could 
not  have  been  redeemed  from  just  odium  and  abhor- 
rence by  them. 

Yet  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  not  Not  sii 
without  j  ustification,  and  if  the  truth  is  to  be  told  on  [li'LVy 
one  side,  it  must  be  told  on  the  other  also.  ">" 

It  is  true  that  as  the  monastic  principle  is  entirely 
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CHAP    a  reasonable  one,  so  its    practical   development  in 

^^.„^  England  had  been  attended  with  very  noble  results. 

That  developmunt  was  in  itself  a  sign  that  a  living 

Merits  of  and  active  Cliristianity  was  at  work  in  the  land  ;  and 

J^w*^"    there  never  was  a  finer  human  institution  than  that  of 

the  Benedictine  order,  which  maintained  civilization, 

saved  learning  from  destruction,  and  raised  glorious 

edifices,  where  a  never-ceasing  round  of  praise  and 

prayer  was  offered  to  the  Divine  Majesty.     And 

what  the  Benedictines  were  on  a  large  scale,  other 

communities  of  the  religious  often  were  on  a  smaller 

one.     In  theory  the  lives  of  all  monks  and  nuns 

were  spent  in  praying  to  God,  and  in  working  for 

Him  ;    and  there   is   good    reason   to   believe  that 

thousands  upon  thousands    made  their  practice  as 

consistent  with  their  theoiy  as  human  imperfection 

would  allow.     The  idea  that  monastic  institutions 

AUuid  to  were  essentially  opposed  to  good  morals  and  a  high 

^^ly  tone  of  Christianity,  is  one  of  those  foolish  notions 

"''         which  got  hold  of  the  popular  mind  in  days  when 

partisan  falsehoods  and  profligate  ribaldry  were  looked 

up  to  as  authoritative  evidence ;  but  it  is  one  of 

those  notions  which  must  vanish  away  as  soon  as 

historical  truth  is  brought  to  light 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  there  may  be  a 
point  at  wliich  the  best  of  livmuxn  institutions  cease 
to  be  a  benefit  to  society,  at  least  in  the  form  in 
Bui  best  which  they  were  originally  founded.  To  put  this 
S^^^t  in  an  extreme  form,— it  would  have  been  folly 
to  have  maintained  an  order  of  Knights  Templars 
after  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  had  been  dis- 
continued ;  or  to  maintain  the  numerous  mediaeval 
hospitals  which  were  provided  for  lepers  in  an  ^e 
when  that  fearful  disease  had  become  almost  extinct. 
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It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  such  orders  aa  that  of  chap 
the  Beoedictines  had  nothing  of  this  special  character  ^Jf^..^ 
about  them,  but  were  suited  to  all  ages  ;  and  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  an  active  Christianity  could  ever 
exist  without   some   such    association  of  men   and 
women  into  praying  and  working  communities.    But,  Monw- 
allowing  this  to  be  true,  it  still  only  goes  to  the  o^^t  not 
extent  of  suggesting  what  many  good  men  main-  bem''du'''^ 
tained  at  tlie  time  of  the  Reformation,  who  yet*''''^^ 
thought  that  the  monastic  system  had  outgrown  its 
proper  bounds,  namely,  that  the  dissolution  of  re- 
ligious houses  went  too  far,  and  that  some  should 
have    been    left   in    every    diocese    as   houses   for 
contemplative  devotion,   and  as  centres  of  active 
work. 

The  excessive  number  of  monasteries  was,  in  fact.  But  they 
the  cause  of  their  ruin.     A  great  number  existed  Jl^^,^ 
before  the  Norman  conquest,  but  nearly  thirteen 
hundred   (including    one   hundred    hospitals)   were 
founded  between  that  epoch  and  the  Reformation, 
and  as  some  of  them  were  very  large,  it  is  manifest 
that  they  must  have  reached  an  unreasonable  dis- 
proportion to    a  population  which  never  exceeded 
four  and  a  half  millions.     During  the  three  hundred 
years  between  the  Conquest  and  the  end  of  Edward 
III.'s  long  reign,  about  twelve  hundred  of  these 
institutions  were  founded,  but  not  more  than  one 
hundred  in  the  century  and  a  half  which  ensued  «t«j  (hdr 
before  the  Reformation  ;  the  annual  proportion  dur-  »\\«a'^^ 
ing  the  latter  period  being  therefore  only  one-sixth  ^^H^^ '" 
of  that  of  the  former.     These  facts  show  that  there  qnence 
was  a  vast  number  of  these  institutions  existing  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  establishment  of  them  had  conspicuously  slackened 
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CHAP   in  the  five  or  six  generations  which  preceded  their 
..^,,_^,,^  final  dissolution. 

Restraints      It  had,  indeed,  been  found,  long  before  the  six- 
fo"i^^i^  teenth  century,  that  public  policy  required  some 
welfare      restraint  to  bo  put  upon  the  action  of  the  monastic 
system,  for  it  was  gradually  absorbing  the  lands  of 
the  country  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  monks 
proprietors  of  the  soil  in  a  proportion  far  beyond 
■what  was  expedient  for  the  general  good.'    The 
estimates   of  their  possessions  at   the  time   of  the 
Reformation  vary,  but  the  lowest  allows  that  they 
amounted  to    one-tenth    of    the    soil    of    England 
and  Wales ;   while  the  highest  makes  it  no  less 
than  one-fifth.     It  was  not  by  unfair  dealing  or 
rapacity   that  the  monasteries  had  acquired  such 
immense  possessions."    Excessive  zeal  for  the  interest 
of  their  communities  no  doubt  led  indi\idual  monks 
here  and  tliere  to  urge  bequests  on  dying  persons ; 
but  there  were  other  causes  for  this  accumulation  of 
land  and  wealth,  which  were  so  active  in  their  opera- 
tion that  it  is  not  necessary  to  imagine  this  one 
llow  the    general,       (1)    The  monasteries  were  for  ages  the 
w^iih  ac-  natural  depository  of  that  stream  of  wealth  which  is 
cumulated  always  flowing  towards  the  service  of  God.     They 
had  become  the  central  establishments  for  the  con- 
stant and  worthy  offering  of  divine  worship,  and  also 


'  Sir  Henry  Spelman  eays  that  alile  leyal  ingenuity  in  preventing 

AD    estimate  ot    their   lands  wa.t  tliu  nliuiiation  of  bei{uests.     (See 

taken  in  Edwaiii  I.'s  mgn,  wlu^n  Bloukstoiic,  bookii,  cliap.  18,]   But 

it  was  found  that  the  whole  loiid^  tliia  was  a  very  dilTeiwit  thing  from 

iif  England  amounting  to  GTiUuo  obtaining  the  bei^uests  to  be  inode 

Kuighb^  fees,  23,000  of  tliew  were  by  fraud  or  undue  pressure.    The 

ill  the  hands  of  theclei^.    Pro1m-  earae  lej^al  in^'eauity  ia  used  every 

Illy  this  inolndes  all  Uliurch  lands,  day  in    «vading    the    stringency 

i^pelnmn's  History  of  Sacrilege,  p.  with  which  Biitailmcnta  tie  up  the 

20(1,  ed.  18&3.  sole  of  land. 

'  They  often  exercised  consiiliT- 
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for  the  dispensation  of  alms.     To  further  these  two   chap 
great  objects  of  Christian  zeal  and  love,  riches  were  ._,„^.,^^ 
placed  in  their  hands  by  the  living  who  wished  so  to 
apply  them,  and  by  the  dying  also  j  and  of  both 
living  and  dying  there  are  multitudes  in  every  age 
who  would  wish  so  to  apply  their  property  from  the  as  ihe 
very  best  of  motives.     The  Christian  spirit  which  ^S'ein"'^ 
now  places  many  hundreds  of  thousands  a  year  in  s°""i» 
the  hands  of  missionary,  Bible,  school,  and  other 
societies,   gave  it,   in  these  ages,  to  the  monastic 
bodies  ;  trusting  them  for  its  proper  expenditure  as 
we  trust  committees  and  secretaries.     (2)  In  ages  of 
great  lawlessness  and  rough  dealing  it  often  hap- 
pened that  penitents  were  unable  to  make  the  actual 
restitution  which  they  desired  for  the  wrong  deeds 
of  their  former  life,  and  they  naturally  substituted  lUrough 
for  it  the  dedication  of  their  ill-gotten  property  to  f^mon^""" 
sacred   uses,   themselves  very  frequently  taking  a 
monk's  habit,  and  living  the  rest  of  their  days  in  tiie 
monastery  which  they  had  enriclied.     It  might  be  a 
rough  way  of  making  amends  for  a  rough  life,  but  it 
was  better  than  none.     (3)  The  current  ideas  respect- 
ing a  future  life  made  it  appear  possible  that  those 
who  gave   largely  to   reli^ous   institutions  would 
escape  some  of  the  penalties  due  to  their  sins.     The 
same  ideas  are  found  in  every  age,  and  the  modem 
usurer  will  on  such  grounds  leave  liis  money  to  a  and  belief 
hospital.    In  the  Middle  Ages  persons  tried  to  ensure  pu^BWo^ 
their  speedy  deliverance  from  the  pains  of  a  future 
life  (that  is,  as  they  understood  it,  the  pains  of 
purgatory)  by  bestowing  large  bequests  on  ecclesias- 
tical corporations,  with  the  condition  that  constant 
prayers  were  to  be  offered  for  their  suffering  souls. 
In  these  various  ways,  the  monastic  corporations 
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CHAP    became  tlie  recipients  of  immense  gifts  and  bequests, 
_^!}.^^  very  frequently  in  land  :   and  the  accumulation  of 
property  in  the  hands  of  one  class,  and  that  a  class 
to  which  peculiar  rights  belonged,  became  a  serious 
question  for  those   on  whom  the  responsibility  of 
liuicriu    government  rested.     Many  other  farseeing  persons 
*'™ -J,     also  saw  that   a  public  wrong  was  being  wrought 
o"t oTthis  under  the  cover  of  the  most  excellent  motives  and 
objects ;    while   even   popular  opinion   occasionally 
buret  out  in  an  ignorant  resistance  to  something 
which  was  felt  to  be  doing  an  injury  to  the  com- 
monwealth, though  in  what  manner  might  not  be 
clearly  understood. 

Hence  arose  popular  outcries  against  the  wealth  of 

the  Church  at  large,  such  as  that  of  whicli  Wickliffe 

was  the  head  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which 

his  followers,  the  Lollards,  kept  up  long  afterwards. 

Monas.      Hcoce  also  arose  fierce  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 

ucked  by  House  of  Commons  to  confiscate  the  whole  of  the 

c^OT,  possessions  of   the    Church,   a  well   authenticated 

A.D.  1410  instance  of  which  is  recorded  as  occurring  in  1410." 

•  This  ia  recorded  by  Stow  in  of  ye  whyche  bylle  waa  y'  yo  tem- 

liis  AnnaU,   p.  338,  ed.  \t\b,  and  puraltes  dysoniytiatly   wastyd  by 

hy  HoUingshed  in  Lia  Clironiclea,  meiieof  tlieCUurehemvHhtsuffyM 

vol.  jii.  p.  536,  ed.   1687.      But  a  to  fynd  the  kyng,  iv  "Erlea,  xv  c 

more  full  account  of  the  tmnsac-  Knyhts,  vi  m.  &  li  cc  Squyics  and 

tion — a  very  wild  and  absurd  one  an  c  hosys  of  ulmca  to  the  relefe  of 

by  the  bye — is  given  in  one  of  the  poore  people  moo  then  at  that  days 

Lansdowne  MSS.  as  follows  : —  were  wythin  Englond  r  and  over 

,  ,.  all  thea  foreravd  chaivyB  the  kynii 

BillaporrcctaparluHncnloprolem-  m^iit  put  vcrely   in   hys    coftre 

ponUibus  extra  inanus  reli^ioso-  j^a  „,  fi  [i30,()00]  pro^-id--d  that 

rum_  capiendw  ij.  anno  llegni  Every  erle  ahuld   have  of  verly 

ReSW  Hennci  Quarti.  „nt   iij    m.  [3,0001   mark,  fiveri- 

In  thys  yere  also  the  kyng  held  knyght  an  hundred  marke  and  iiij 

hya     Parlynient    at    Westmestcr  plowe  landc,  and  Every  howse  of 


duryng  the  whyche  the  Comons  almeaancmarke withoversyteof ij 
of  thys  lande  put  up  a  byll  to  the  trewe  aeculars  nnto  every  howse 
kyng  to  take  the  temporall  lande      and  also  with  provision  y'  every 


peple  of  ther  owne  dwellers,  wbych 
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And   hence,  above    all,  those    legitimate   restraints    chap 
upon  the  possession  of  land  in  perpetuity  which  are  ,._,,,,^ 
known  as  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain. 

The  bequest  of  land  to  religious  houses  so  that  it  Bequesuin 
should  become  inalienable,  that  is  the  property  of  a 
religious  corporation  in  perpetuity,  was  forbidden  by 
Magna  Charta ;  and  a  clause  was  often  inserted  it 
charters  by  which  land  was  held  which  was  intended 
to  have  a  similar  force.  Such  bequests  were  said  to 
be  "  in  mortmain,"  given  into  a  dead  band  that  could 
not  render  the  military  service  to  the  crown  to  which 
every  landholder  was  bound,  nor  give  the  crown 
other  advantages  which  it  derived  from  lands  capable 
of  changing  hands.  In  the  year  1225,  therefore,  the 
original  Statute  of  Mortmain  was  passed  [9  Hen.  III. 
cap.  36]  which  forbfid  the  gifts  and  bequests  of  lands  forbidden 
to  religious  houses  by  such  fictitious  processes  as  had  h°,'is^'*'"' 
been  adopted  for  the  sake  of  evading  the  principle 
already  set  forth  in  the  Great  Charter.  Subsequent 
statutes  were  still  necessary  to  contend  against  this 
practice,  and  the  King's  license  was  made  absolutely 
necessary  to  such  gifts  in  mortmain  under  pain  of 

mycht  not  labor  for  y'  lynj-nge  Davyds,  Cecesler,  Solyabury,  Hely, 

wiUi  condysion  that   yff  mo  ft^U  Bathe. 

yn  a  towne  y"  y'  towne  mvght  That  they  allejQ-d  Iw  the  eaid 

niayntayn,    than,  tlio    eayd  aliiiea  byll  y'  over  and  above  y'  the  payd 

howsses  to  releve  gych  townsyjies  Bume  of  cccxxii  m.  niarke,  dyveree 

and  for  to  here  thyse  charge  they  howsea   off   religion   yn    England 

alledgyd  be  they  aayd  byll  beyiijj  posscssyd  ns  many  temporaltys  aa 

in    the    possession  of   spyrytuolt  myght  auffice  to  fynd  yerely  il  m. 

men  aiuonntyd  to  cccxxij  in.  marke  prestys   &   clarkes.    Every    piesle 

[322,0001  be  year.     W'^iiereof  the  to  be  alowcd  for  hya  stypend  vij 

ftfTyriDyd  to  be  in  the  See  of  Can-  marke  be  yere. 

terbury  &c  [then  fnllowa  a  list  of  To  ye  whycbe  byll  none  an^^ore 

the  various  monasteries  and  abbeys  was  made  but  y'  the  kyng  off  y* 

ffhich  they  propose  to  suppress]  in  matter  wold  take  delyberacion  an 

iseeofDurtani, London, York, Wyn-  advymc-nd   and  V  y*  answer  yt 

i...^^    T  -...-.si^      )  Norwychc,  )  endyd,  bo  y'  no  farther  labour  was 

Chester,  Lyncoln,    j  Worcester,  j  made,    flinsdowne  MSS.,  vol.  I 

fbmcketed    in     MS.]  Chester.    S.  no.  2(i,  fid.  6<J.) 
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CHAP    forfeiting  the  lands  to  the  crown.     These  statutes  of 
_,^,.,^  mortmain  became  so  burdensome  to  the  Church  after 
the  suppression  of  tlie  monasteries,  that  they  have 
been  mitigated  by  other  acta  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth, William  III.,  George  II.,  and  Geoi^  III.,  but 
when  they  were  enacted,  they  were  necessary  even 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  which  was  in  positive 
Wealth  of  danger  from  becoming  overloaded  with  wealth.*    As 
1^^"      time  went  on,  this  accumulation  of  wealth  attracted 
'™i'*^      tlie   attention   of    covetous   mea       The    Commons 

spoliation  .      . 

desired  its  appropriation  to  the  public  service  as  a 
means  of  diminishing  their  burden  of  taxes :  the 
nobles  looked  to  it  as  a  means  of  increasing  their 
estates  and  their  political  power.  The  monasteries 
had  thus,  by  the  very  piety  of  successive  generations, 
become  too  great  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  body 
politic :  and  their  greatness  had  also  made  them  a 
tempting  prey  to  those  with  whom  public  policy  had 
less  weight  than  private  interest. 

But  it  was  not  only  against  the  public  policy  of 
the  state  that  the  monasteries  had  offended.     The 
interests  of  the  Church  itself  required  that  some 
Church      check   should   be    put   upon    the   increase  of  their 
cTessive^  number ;  and,  as  it  appears  from  the  acts  of  so  astute 
mon^i'c"^  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  as  Wolsey,  that  even   their 
bouses      existing  number  should  be  greatly  diminished .    Mon- 
asteries had  originally  been  almost  entirely  lay  com- 
munities, and  in  their  first  institution  were  not  sub- 
jected to  any  special  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  as 

*  By  existing  laws  no  land,  nor  least  one  year  before  the  giver's 

anj  monef  or  gooda  for  the  pur-  death.      This  provision  is  hedged 

chase  of  land,  can  be  received  by  in  by  every  possible    contrivance, 

any  ecclesiastical  corporation  (ex-  so  that  legacies  of  money  for  the 

cept    the     universities     and     the  purcha.'ie   of    Innd   are  as   utterly 

great  schools  of  Eton,  Winchester  valueless  and  void  as  legacies  of 

and   Westminster)  unless  given  nt  land  itself. 
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they  would  have  been  had  they  been  communities  of   chap 
clergymen.     But  tlie  4th  canon  of  the  Council  of      ^^ 
Chalcedon  {the  4th  General  Council,  held  a.d.  451) 
forbad  the  erection  of  any  monastery  without  the 
consent  of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  it  was  to  be 
situated,  and  required  all  monks  to  be  under  episcopal 
supervision  as  if  they  were  clergymen.      This  was 
generally  observed  for  a  time,  but  some  were  galled 
by  the  yoke,  and  immunities  began  to  be  asked  for 
by  and  granted  to  founders.*      These    immunities  Exemp- 
were  gradually  extended,  until  in  the  eleventh  cen-  mo^w. 
tury  monasteries  often  escaped  altogether  from  the  "^  '^™"'. 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  by  a  grant  of  exemption  cornroi 
from  the  Pope,  which  released  them  from  all  ecclesi- 
astical  supervision   except   his   own.     St.    Bernard 
protested   strongly,  in  a  letter  to    Eugenius  III., 
against  such  exemptions,  as  did  also  the  successor  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  to 
Alexander  III.     Several  councils  protested  against 
them  also,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  some  concessions 
from  the  Popes  as  to  the  rights  of  bishops  over 
monks  in  their  dioceses."     Baronius  says  that  the 
exemption  of  the  Franciscan  order  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction  was  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  founder.  Not  ihe 
and  was  obtained  in  spite  of  him  ;  and  as  the  friars  ofThe""" 
were  intended,  both  by  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  f"'*" 
to  be  assistants  to  the  parochial  clergy,  it  seems 
impossible  that  either  of  them  could  have  contem- 
plated such  exemption  for  their  orders.     Notwith- 
standing all  this  opposition,  however,  the  monks  and 

•  Van  Espcn.,  HI.  lii.  2,  3.  to  procure  the  ftbotition  of  yiemp. 

'Cone.  Lalcnm,  1123,  Canona  tions  was  nlso  made  at  llie  Council 

17,    18  ;      Cone.    Lateran,     1179,  of  Trent,  but  the  Pope  would  nol 

Canon   9  ;    Cone.    Lateran,   1215,  give  way. 
Canon  12.      A  vigorooB   atte«ipt 
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CHAP  friars  became  very  generally  freed  from  the  jurisdic- 
^,,,.,„.^  diction  of  their  bishops,  and  subjected  only  to  that 
of  the  Pope.  Many  abbots,  although  only  priests, 
were  jdlowed  to  use  the  mitre  and  crosier,  and  to 
exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  within  their  monas- 
teries as  the  bishops  themselves  did  outside  their 
walls,  and  even  to  confer  the  minor  orders.  And 
Dbeipiine  thus  the  disciplinary  system  of  the  Church — a  system 
thus  much  whlch  must  be  regarded  as  of  Divine  Institution — was 
relaxed  jq  ^  great  extent  subverted ;  and  the  more  monks 
and  friars  there  were  in  holy  orders  the  more  clergy 
there  were  freed  from  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  tiieir 
proper  bishop  who  was  within  reach,  and  subject 
only  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  (at  the 
best)  could  exercise  his  usurped  jurisdiction  only  by 
a  deputy.  The  consequence  was  that  monasteries 
were  practically  pkiced  outside  of  the  system  of  the 
Church ;  and  every  English  bishop  had  a  large 
number  of  clergy  within  his  diocese  over  whom  he 
had  no  control,^  either  in  person,  or  by  his  arch- 
deacons. The  very  first  principle  of  the  Divine 
system  of  episcopacy  was  perverted ;  and,  in  effect, 
disregarded  altogether.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
and  its  firsi  that  by  means  of  their  appropriations,  the  monks 
mi^ct'iI^  ^^  become  responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of  tlie 
parochial  duty  in  every  diocese.  It  will  be  evident 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Church  system  was  very 
seriously  inva!ded  by  the  upgrowth  of  this  wrong 
custom  in  the  monastic  system.  When  Wolsey  was 
preparing  for  the  Reformation  of  the  Church,  it  was 
his  first  care  to  undermine  the  vast  obstacle  which 


'  Some    fragmentary   relics   o(     vhich  are  exempt  from  episcopal, 

Is  system  of  exemption  etiU  ezut     and  "  Peculiais,   which  aic  exempt 

the    shape    of    "  Donatives,"     from  archidiac^nal  juruidictiott. 
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such  exemptions  from  diocesan  jurisdiction  offered  to    chap 
all  progress  in  that  direction ;  and  by  persevering  ,,.,.,_.,^ 
application  at  Rome,  he  obtained  an  authority  over 
all  monast-eries  as  legate  a  latere,  which  he  would 
doubtless  have  used  as  a  lever  for  the  restoration  of 
proper  jurisdiction  to  every  bishop. 

It  will  tlius  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  monas-  Spcheviu 
teries  in  England  had  been  accompanied    by  two  ^^rtaw 
very  serious  evils,  the  suppression  of  which  would  '"^^^ 
have   been   perfectly  lawful,  since    they  interfered 
witli  the  general  welfare  of  the  body  politic  and  the 
body  ecclesiastic.     How  far  excessive   wealth  and 
excessive  liberty  led  to  other  evils  is  a  question 
upon  which  no  certain  verdict  can  be  given,  tlirough 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  evidence  which  has 
come  down  to  us.     This  subject  will,  however,  be 
brought  before  the  reader  again  in  a  subsequent 
page.      But  even  supposing   there   was    no    extra- 
ordinary wickedness  among  the  monks  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  were 
strong  arguments  for  reforming  the  monastic  sys-  and  quite 
tern ;  tliat  it  had  wandered  into  wrong  principles  as  pk^  for 
regards  its  relations  both  to  the  Church  and  the  "on™"' 
State ;  and  that  it  is  extremely  probable  these  devi- 
ations in  principle  had  led  to  practical  abuses  which 
contemporary  lookers-on  saw  very  clearly,  and  which 
we  too  should  see  clearly  if  we  had  more  perfect 
records  of  tliose  distant  times.' 


■  Wolsey  iaaued  a  commission 

(as  legate  a  latere)  to  the  Bishop  Nuus  SO  tranBgrcasing  wet 

uf    tsaritm,    ciu[)uwei'iiifj   Lim   to  removed  to  other  relii,'iotis  houses, 

visit  the  nitutierias  uf  hta  diocese,  [Fiddfis'  Wolsey,  CoO.  No,    6D.] 

and  proceed  against  such  aa  ivere  One  at  least  of  such  nunneiics  was 

guilty   of  "enonuities,  niisgover-  suppressed  in  consef[uencc,  that  of 
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CHAP  If,  however,  these  constitutional  errors  of  the 
^^.^.^^  monastic  system  were  to  be  represented  as  influenc- 
ing Henry  VIII.  in  respect  to  his  project  of  disso- 
lution, we  should  be  fairly  open  to  tlie  charge  of 
though  no  making  a  fine-drawn  apology  for  a  fallen  angel 
^"j I™""""  whose  de-nig;ration  is  beyond  the  power  of  an  iin- 
vin.'s      partial  historian.     The  accomplishment  of  his  will 

connsca-      '  ... 

lions         and  the  furtherance  of  his  interests  were  the  only 

objects  which  Henry  set  before  himself,  and  the  only 

apology  that  can  justly  be  made  for  him  is  that  he 

was  not  wholly  without  constitutional  authority  and 

precedent  in  taking  the  course  which  he  did.     Tlie 

dissolution  was  immediately  suggested  to  him,  no 

doubt,  by  the  steps  which  Wolsey  had  taken  towards 

Suggested  Converting    many    monasteries    into    colleges    and 

L^s^di-    bishoprics,  and  amalgamating  the  smaller  ones  witli 

soimion  of  the  larger.     To  do  this  it  was  necessary  that  the 

religious  "  111  1 

houses      monasteries  to  be  converted  should  first  be  dissolved, 
and  the  Cardinal  had  proceeded  so  far  with  his  plans 
as  to  have    actually  dissolved    the   thirty  or  forty 
whose  revenues  were  applied  to  the  foundation  of 
Christ  Church  and  I  pswich  Colleges.     Thus  a  path- 
way had  been  made,  and  the  machinery  had  been 
of  wiiich    constructed  ;  and  Cromwell,  Henry's  chief  agent  in 
ha'd'b^'en'  dissolving  the  monasteries,  had  already  learned  in 
anageiK     what  direction  to  go,  and  how  to  use  the  machinery 
of  dissolution,  while  in  the  service  of  his  old  master 
the  Cardinal. 
Other  pre-      Thcre  wore  also  royal  precedents  for  dissolution, 
the  knowledge  of  wliich  would  doubtless  weigh  with 
Henry  when  the  project  was  once  entertained.     The 

Bromchall,  in  the  j-ear  1621,  and      64.    Brewer's  Calend.  St  Pap.,  iiL 

its  posMs.-^iotis  Rivon  to  St.  John's      2080,  26:J0.] 
College,  CujuLridge.    [IMti.,  No. 
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Knights  Templars  had  been  dissolved  in  the  time  of  chap 
Edward    II.;  and  by  a  bull  dated  November  22,  .^J^^ 
1307,  Clement  V.  had  given  the  custody  of  their  Templars ' 
lands  in  England  to  the  King  until  further  orders  a.d!' 1307 
were  sent  from  the  Apostolic  See.     Tlie  ultimate 
disposition  of  tliese  lands  was,  however,  taken  into 
consideration  by  Parliament,  and  an  Act  was  passed 
[17  Edw.  II.  cap.  3]  in  1324,  which  declared  as  fol- 
lows : — (I)  That  the  King  and  other  lords  of  the  fees 
might  well  and  lawfully,  by  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
retain  the  lands  as  their  escheats  in  regard  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  order.    (2)  But  because  the  lands  had 
been  given  for  the  defence  of  Christians,  and  the 
Holy  Land  against  Pagans  and  Saracens  and  other 
enemies  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  it  is  enacted  that 
neither  King  nor  any  other  person  shall  retain  those 
lands,  notwithstanding  any  law  or  custom  of  the 
realm.     (3)  Wherefore  the  King  with  the  assent  of 
liis  Parliament  assigns  them  to  the  Brethren  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem."    More  than  a 
century  later,  Henry  V.  dissolved  a  number  of  "  alien  and  alien 
priories,"  cells  of  French  monasteries  whose  inmates  a,d,  14(6 
seemed  likely  to  be  dangerous  while  he  was  carrying 
on  his  war  with  France.     But  with  some  of  their 
lands  he  founded  the  noble  monasteries  of  Sheen  and 
Sion,  and  otliers  he  gave  to  New  College  and  Win- 
chester.    It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  either  but  pro- 
of these  kings  was  so  bold  as  actually  to  appropriate  ^rai«i 
to  secular  use  the  whole  of  the  property 
once  been  set  apart  for  sacred  objects  : 


"  JohnBtone'a  Assurance  of  Ab-  on  Nov.  28, 1313  t    but  thnt,  not 

bey  Lands,  p.  40.    Bjmer  states  withstanding,  tlie  latter  gnve  som 

that  Clement  granted  these  Jandfl,  of  tliera  away  to  Inymeti.     Uyiiiej 

and  the  King  confirmttl  the  grant  iii.  :133 
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CHAP    these  royal  precedents  were  far  from  justifying  the 
„^,,^,^^  course  taken  by  Henry  VIII.^     On  the  other  hand, 
tliere  were  certain    principles  of  the    English  law 
which  seem  to  have  been  well  established,  and  well 
kaown.     (1)  The  Crown  had  a  right  to  all  ownerless 
lands,  and  to  all  confiscated  lands,  aa  ultimate  lord  of 
Yet  the     tl,e  fee      (2)  "  According  to  the  most  ancient  laws 
milted       of  the  kingdom,  whatever  possessions  or  revenues 
ation" ""  were  conferred  on  the  Church  or  a  religious  house, 
under  terms  and  conditions,  or  for  a  certain  and 
determined  use,  if  the  receivers  neglected  to  observe, 
fulfil,  or  execute,  the  use,  cause,  condition,  or  terms 
i>f  the  primary  donation,  then  the  collators  or  their 
heirs  by  reason  of  such  defect  or  failure  might  re-enter, 
and  possess  the  said  lands  and  revenues,"* 
Hence  Though  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Henry 

vnT'had  VIII.  desired  anything  else  than  to  increase  his 
"  l"^"'  power  and  replenish  his  treasury  by  the  suppression 
ground  to  of  religious  houses,  yet  it  is  clear  that  he  wished  to 
keep  up  a  semblance  of  constitutional  justice,  and 
these  principles  and  precedents  may  thus  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth,  and  as  far  as  tliey  will  go, 
in  his  justification.  The  personal  character  of  this 
monarch  is  far  from  being  of  paramount  importance 
as  a  matter  of  research  in  the  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation :  but  having  asserted  that  the  true  faults  of 
the  monastic  system  formed  no  part  of  Henry's  real 
reasons  for  opposing  and  destroying  it,  there  seemed 
a  necessity  for  pointing  out  the  probable  grounds 

l>y  the  advice  of  Luther:  bywhooe 
nilvice  also  he  mnrriiHl  a  second 
wife  while  his  first  waa  living. 
'    Kennett   on    Appropriations, 

1526,  and  with  Rnmc  of  their  en-      p.  114.     See  13  Eilw.  I.  cap.  Gl ; 

diiwnicnts  founded  the  Univerfiity      Gibson's  Codex,  686;  Rymer,  iii. 

of  Marbui^'.    Proliably  he  did  this      135. 
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upon   which    he    did    proceed.      And    these    ante-    chap 
cedent  conaiderations  being  brought  to  a  close,  we  _.,,.,^ 
may  now  resume  the  thread  of  the  history,  and  follow 
out  in  detail  the  course  of  the  dissolution. 


Wolsey  towards  the  suppression  of  a  large  number  religious 
of  monasteries,  were  taken  with  the  object  of  making  go^^f""^ 
their  estates  and  possessions  more  practically  useful  ^'>'"^'' 
to  the  Church,  and  so  long  as  he  was  in  power,  the 
King  was  not  able  to  lay  his  all-grasping  hands  upon 
any  portion  of  those  possessions.     On  the  ruin  of 
Wolsey,  Henry  immediately  swept  tbein  all  into  his 
coffers  as  if  they  had  been  the  private  property  of 
the  Cardinal,  and  were  so  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
He  doled  out,  indeed,  some  fragmentary  scraps  of 
what  he  had  appropriated,  towards  the  meagre  com- 
pletion of  Christ  Church ;  but  the  far  greater  part 
he   used  for  his   own  purposes.      The   spoil  thus 
acquired,  from  this  and  other  sources,  by  the  destruc-  Henry 
tion  of  his  great  minister,  sufBced  to  eke  out  the  meet  his 
King's  vast  expenditure  for  a  year  or  two ;  but  he  '^"^rava- 
soon  began  to  he  pinched  again  for  a  revenue  pro-  pc»Ji""e 
portionate   to  his  extravagance.     He  had,   indeed, 
passed  through  a  kind   of  parliamentary  insolvent 
court  in  1530,  and  added  to  his  many  extortionate 
acts  that  of  repudiating  all  his  debts.*     He  had  also 
appropriated  the  annates  and  first-fruits  which  used 

*  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  [21  These    loans    (equivalent    to  our 

Hen-VllLc  26],  entitled  "an  Act  "Funds"  in  principle)  were    se- 

for  the  releasing  unto  the  King's  cuied  to  the  unfortunate  lenders 

Highness  of  sucTi  suras  of  money  under  a  deed  of  "promise  by  these 

OS  was  to  be  required  of  him  hj  presents,   truly   to    content    and 

any  of  his  subjtcM  for  ony^  manner  repay,"  and  sealed  wiili  the  Privy 

of  Loan,  by  liis  letters  missive,  or  Seal.      Amos'    Statutes  of    Hen. 

otherwaysormanners  wlwtsoever."  VIII.  p.  69 
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CHAP    previously  to  the  repudiation  of  the  papal  supremacy 

..^^.-^.^  to  be  paid  to  the  Pope,     Furthermore,  he  had  the 

£^4,000  a-year  fine  wliich  the  clergy  paid  to  him  as 

a  composition  for  his  pardon  on  account  of  a  crime 

which   they   had   never   committed,  and   this   sum 

iiisgreit  prohably  amounted  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 

from"!'!^^    of  our  money.*     But  notwithstanding  these  extra- 

ciiurchai-  ordinary  windfalls,  and  the  ordinary  immense  wealth 

ready  •!  '  -i    ■  t 

of  the  crown  during  his  reign,  the  Kmg  began  to 
feel  about  for  further  augmentations  of  his  revenue 
as  soon  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  five  years'  extortion 
drew  near, 
m^ufncient      Sioce  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  his  former  secretary, 
up  ihe  '"^  Thomas  Cromwell,  had  been  the  King's  chief  adviser, 
(mir^'^'    "■"'^  *'^®  attack  upon  the  monasteries  was  suggested 
by  him  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  principal  diffi- 
culty of  his  government,  that  of  providing  funds  to 
meet  the  unbounded  and  licentious  extravagance  of 
the  court.     The  precedent  set  by  Wolsey  was  tech- 
nically adhered  to,  though  with  a  totally  diff'erent 
object.      Wolsey   had    caused   a   visitation   of   the 
monasteries  to  be  made,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing their  real  condition  and  devising  measures  for 
their  reformation.     Out  of  this  visitation,  no  doubt, 
arose  his  plans  for  the  dissolution  of  small  monas- 
teries, tliat  they  might  be  converted  into  colleges  and 
bishoprics.     Acting  on  this  precedent,  the  smaller 
woiscj's    monasteries  were  first  attacked  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
<'ir\i5iia"    his  obsequious  tool,  Cromwell ;  the  dissolution  being 
"""  preceded  by  a  general  visitation,  that  it  might  not 

seem  so  much  an  act  of  mere  tyrannical  violence  aa 
it  really  was. 

'  In  the  first  Act  of  Suppression     itiU  "in  debt"  to  the  King  on 
[1&3EM]]  the  clergy  ai«  said  to  be     account  of  this  fine. 
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By  the  20th  clause  of  an  act  of  1533,  "  concerning    chap 
Peter's-pence  and  Dispensations"  [25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  ^^]l^^-,»^ 
21],  the  right  of  visitation  had  been  transferred  from  *°-  "535 
the  Pope  to  the  King,  who  was  thus  empowered  to  Act  under 
issue  commissions  under  the  Great  Seal  for  visiting  monaster- 
■'monasteries,    colleges,    hospitals,   priories,    houses, '^"'^"^ 
and  places  religious,  exempt."     Commissioners  thus 
appointed  were  intended  to  occupy  the  same  legal 
position  as  those  who  hadacted  under  the  authority 
of  Wolsey  when  he  himself  was  acting  with  the 
King's  license  as  legate  a  latere  of  the  Pope ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Cromwell  had  gone  round  the 
country  in  this  capacity,  as  well  as  to  Ipswich,  when 
in  the  service  of  Wolsey.     If  so,  he  thus  acquired 
much  information  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
religious  houses,  which  would  well  qualify  him  for 
taking  the  lead  in  their  destruction. 

The  first  royal  commissions  under  this  act  were  for  Enriii^-it 
the  visitation  of  the  Charter  House  monks  in  London,  '■'^'""'""^ 
and  the  Observants  at  Richmond  and  Greenwicli,  all 
of  whom  had    been    ac3Used  of  complicity  in  the 
treason  of  "  the  Maid  of  Kent,"  and  of  opposing  the 
King  and  his  divorce,  and  in  Iiis  assumption  of  the 
supremacy.     But  the  commission  for  a  general  visi-  General 
tation  of  all  the  monasteries  was  not  issued,  or  at  ^"■"""o" 
least  not  put  in  force  until  the  autumn  of  1535.* 
Ko  copy  of  the  commission  itself  is  known  to  be  in 
existence,  but  the  "  Articles  of  Enquiry,"  and  the 
"  Injunctions"  which  the  commissioners  carried  with 
them,   may  still  be  seen    in   the  British    Museum 
library.*     The  names  of  the  commissioners  can  be 

'  Loid  Herbert  (p.  424)  gives  cusaiona  of  the  Privy  Council  on 

two  Hpeeches  for  and  agauut  tlie  the  subject. 

ilissolutioD  which    appear  to   be  '  Cotton.  MSS.  Cteop.  E.  4,  fol. 

intended  as  representjng  the  di»-  13,  21. 
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CHAP  partly  gathered  from  tiieir  lettera,  of  which  a  large 
_^Ji^^^  number  remain,  and  of  which  many  have  been  printed 
A-D-  '535  in  recent  timeaJ  They  appear  to  have  been  Dr. 
Names  of  John  London,  Dr.  Thomas  Legh,  John  Ap  Rice, 
Thomas  Bedyll,  Henry  Polsted,  John  Anthony,  Dr. 
Richard  Layton,  Edmond  Ktiyghtley,  John  Lane, 
George  Gyffurd,  Robert  Burgoyn,  John  Williams, 
Ricliard  Pollard,  Philip  Paris,  John  Smyth,  William 
Ilendle,  Ricliard  Bellasys,  Richard  Watkyns,  Wil- 
liam Parr,  Robert  Southwell,  Thomas  Mildmay, 
William  Pctre,  and  Richard  Yngworth,  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Dover.  But  these  were  probably  put  into 
the  commission  at  various  dates  between  1 535  and 
1338,  and  the  most  active  all  along  appear  to  have 
been  London,  Legh,  Layton,  Ap  Rice,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Dover  :  all  of  whom  had,  as  well  as  some 
of  tliB  others,  been  employed  already  by  Cromwell 
in  some  or  other  of  the  unclean  transactions  which 
he  had  to  manage.* 
charieicr  What  tliesc  men  were  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
their  letters,  and  from  the  disgraceful  facts  that  are 
known  respecting  several  of  tliem.  Fuller  sums  up 
their  character  in  a  few  pithy  words,  "They  were 
men  who  well  understood  the  message  they  went  on, 
and  would  not  come  back  without  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  him  that  sent  them,  knowing  themselves 
were  likely  to  bo  no  losers  thereby."*  The  general 
jmpresfsion  of  contemporaries  was  that  they  were  men 
of  no  principle,  sent  out  with  certain  nominal  objects 

'  In  Ellia'  Orip,  Lett,  III,  iii.,  siotietB  nent  to  interrogate  Bishop 

and  Wri^'Iit's  Ltttersi  reliiting  to  Fislicr  and  Sir  Thomas  More  when 

Uic  Su[)[irf?i.''ion  of  the  Monasteries,  in  the  Tower,  June  14,  1535.     St. 

a  Camilcn  tfocietv  volume.  PoP>,  >■  ■131.            _ 

•  Layton  and  Ap  Rice  {Notary  'Full 
Public)  are  among  the  Cominis- 
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in  view,  but  really  pledged  to  foregone  conclusions,    chap 

and  to  the  accomplishment  of  as  much  confiscation  as  .^.^^ , 

they  could  manage.  ^^-  '535 

These  commissioners  went  to  their  work  armed  '"st™- 
with   the  most  complete  authority,  although   they  which  iiiey 
themselves  continued  in  the  most  servile  dependence  "' 
upon  Cromwell.    They  were  furnished  with  (1)  a  set 
of  eighty-six  Articles  of  Enquiry,  (2)  with  twenty -five 
Injunctions  to  which  they  had  authority  to  add  with- 
out limit  in  any  cases  in  which  they  thought  fit  to 
do  so  :  and  (3)  for  fear  the  bishops  should  interfere 
with  them,  all  episcopal  authority  was  suspended  Episcopal 
during  their  visitation  by  an  inhibition  which  waalionMll. 
issued  by  Cranmer,  under  the  King's  command,  at  ^^i^nmel*'' 
the  outset  of  their  expedition.'     Both  the  Articles  of  s=p*- »", 
Enquiry  and  the  Injunctions  were  of  a  vexatious 
character,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  revelations  of 
the  commissioners  themselves  that  they  were  intended 
to  bear  so  hardly  upon  the  inmates  of  the  religious 
houses  as  to  compel  them  immediately  or  eventually 
to  resign  and  depart  quietly,  or  to  be  expelled  as 
contumacious  and  incapable  of  reformation.*    "  Sir," 
says  Ap  Rice,  writing  to  Cromwell,    "although  I  voluntary 
reckon  it  well  done  if  all  were  out,  yet  I  think  itScou.*^" 
were  best  that  at  their  own  instant  suit  they  might  ^^^ 
be  dismissed  to  avoid  calumniation  and  envy.     And 
so  compelling  them   to  observe  these  injunctions,  ye 
shall  have  them  all  to  do  so  shortly.     And  the  people 
shall  know  it  the  better  that  it  cometh  upon  their 
suit,  if  they  be    not  straight  discharged  while  we 
are  here.     For  then  the  people  would  say  that  we 

'  Collier,  iv.  2n4,  ed.  1802,  The  '  The  Articles  of  Enquiry  and 
Inhibilion  itsulf,  from  Bp.  Slokes-  the  Injunctions  are  printed  in 
ley's  Ri'-istcr,  is  in  his  lUcords     Wilkins'  Concilia,  liL  7&«. 
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CHAP  went  for  no  other  cause  about  than  to  expel  them, 
.^^^^i-^^  thougli  the  trutli  were  contraiy.  For  they  judge  all 
*-!>■  '53S  things  of  the  effects  that  foUoweth,  and  not  always  of 
v^'ora  the  truth."^  But  the  visitors  had  other  means  also 
impobsibie  which  do  not  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  Injunctions 
ihe'mon!  ^OT  making  the  lives  of  the  monks  intolerable  under 
astctiw      ^[^g  royal  yoke. 

For  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  take  possession 
of  all  the  most  valuable  goods  of  the  monasteries  and 
pack  them  off  to  London.  "  Please  it  your  good 
Lordship  to  be  advertised,"  writes  Sir  Piers  Dutton 
to  Cromwell,  "  Mr.  Combes  and  Mr.  Bolles,  the 
King's  commissioners  within  this  county  of  Chester, 
were  lately  at  Norton,  within  the  same  county,  for 
Takiiiu  the  suppressing  of  the  abbey  there.  And  when  they 
valuable  hxid  pochecL  up  suckjewels  and  stuff  as  they  had  there, 
p'openy  ^^^  thought  upon  the  morrow  after  to  depart  thence, 
the  abbot  gathered  a  great  company  together,  to  the 
number  of  two  or  three  hundred  persons,  so  that  the 
said  commissioners  were  in  fear  of  their  lives,"*  and 
shutting  themselves  up  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
abbey,  sent  for  the  knight  to  come  and  rescue  them. 
"  I  have  crosses  of  silver  and  gold,"  writes  the  filthy 
and  execrable  Layton,  "  some  which  I  send  you  not 
now,  because  I  have  more  that  shall  be  delivered  me 
this  night  by  the  prior  of  Maiden  Bradley  himself 
To-morrow  early  in  the  morning  I  shall  bring  you 
the  rest,  when  I  have  received  all,  and  perchance  I 
shall  find  something  here.  ...  At  Bruton  and 
Glastonbury  there  is  nothing  notable ;  the  brethren 
be  so  strait  kept  that  they  cannot  offend,  but  fain 
they  would  if  they  might,  as  they  confess,  and  so  the 

»  Ellis'  Orig.  Lcttera,  III.  iU.  119.  '  Ibid.,  p.  4a. 
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fault  is  not  in  them."*    To  desolate  the  houses  and    chap 
churches  of  the  monks  and  nuns  by  such  plunder  ^^^.^^^ 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  care  of  the  commis-  *-''■  '53S 
sioners ;  and  what  goods  were  thus  obtained  went 
straightway  to  the  K-ing  without  any  process  of  law 
whatever,  and  simply  by  the  authority  of  irresistible 
tyranny.      By  such  plunder  of  all  valuable  things  lyine  "p 
that  could  be  taken  away,  and  by  tying  up  the  hands  was  lefi 
of  the  monks  as  to  control  over  what  remained,  some 
houses,  and  perhaps  not  a  few,  were  unable  to  pro- 
vide means  for  sustaining  existence ;  and  not  only 
their  alms  and  hospitality  were  obliged  to  be  discon- 
tinued, but  they  themselves  were  brought  to  the 
verge  of  starvation.' 

Another  means  by  which  the  monks  were  Carved  starving 
out  of  their  houses,  was  by  the  strictest  enforcement,  monks 
in  its  most  rigid  sense,  of  one  of  the  Injunctions, — 
"  That  no  monk,  or  brother  of  this  monastery,  by 
any  means  go  forth  of  the  precinct  of  the  same  ;"  a 
"porter  specially  appointed"  being  placed  at  the 
only  entrance  allowed  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  tlie 
imprisonment  thus  enjoined.  This  was  called  "  en- 
closing" the  monks ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
seclusion  seem  to  have  been  so  severely  felt  that 
many  gave  way,  unable  to  endure  the  hardships  which 
it  entailed.  If  any  one  of  the  monks  thus  virtually 
imprisoned  ventured  outside  the  walls  of  the  monas- 
tery. Fuller  says  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
gateway  again,  the  "  porter  specially  appointed" 
having  instructions  to  exclude  them  altogether  from 
their  houses. 

At  the  same   time  their  numbers  were  vigor-  Tiiinning 
ously  thinned  by  an  injunction,  which  ordered  thatt^'  ""™' 

'  Supj).  of  Montist..  Carud,  Soc,  p.  69.  •  Ibid.,  p.  87. 
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CHAP    no  man  was  to  be  suffered  to  profess,  or  to  wear  the 
^'      habit  of  rehgion,  unless  he  were  twenty -four  years  of 
A.D.  1535  age.'     As  early  as  November  18,  1535,  doubts  had 
begun  to  arise  as  to  the  proper  application  of  this 
injunction ;  and  disputes  arose  at  the  visitation  of 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  which  led  Archbishop 
Cranmer  to  write  to  Cromwell  for  the  purpose  of 
by  a         ascertaining  its  real  meaning.     From  this  it  appears 
iiwroreta.  ^^^  ^^^  visitors  Were  sending  away  all  monks  under 
lionof  ihe  twenty-four  years  of  age,  even  though  they  had  not 
professed  until  after  twenty,  and  also  that  the  money 
given  to  them  was  limited  to  their  travelling  ex- 
penses, all  money  sent  them  by  their  friends  being 
taken    away.      Tliis  shows   that    the  visitors  were 
anxious  to  thin  the  number  of  tlie  monks  ;  and  it  is 
not  extravagant  to  suppose  (especially  as  there  is  no 
trace  of  an  answer  to  Cranmer's  appeal)  that  they 
had  secret  instructions  to  do  so.     But  they  went 
even  further  than  this,  for  one  of  the  visitors,  Ap 
Rice,  wrote  to  Cromwell  respecting  Dr.  Legh,  thai 
and  send-  "  ^^  setteth  a  clause  in  his  injunctions  that  all  they 
Twa^iho  ^^^^  '^^^'  ^^  *^&t  ^s  soever  they  be,  may  go  abroad, 
cooid  be    Tvhich   I   heard  not  of  your  instructions."'    And 
though  Ap  Rice  had  suddenly  become  scrupulous, 
because  he  had  a  quarrel  with  Legh,  in  which  he 
was  trying  to  secure  Cromwell  on  his  own  side,  there 

'  This  Injunction  is  tliua  given  alii  aiib  vicesimo  quarto  anno 
by  Archbiahop  Cranmer.  "  Item,  exiattntei  diaccdere  vcluit,  illnm 
quod  nullus  dciQceps  permittntur  <|uam  primuui  se  exuaiiL  Et  ma- 
proliteri  regularem  obaervantiuni,  gister  uujiia  domus  buo  sumptu 
aut  vestein  suscipcre  religionis  per  vestibus  Becularibiw  et  boiiestis 
confratrefl  huiuB  domuB  gcsUri  ail  prasMins  omct,  et  od  amicos 
Holitam,  niai  vicesimuoi  Biiee  letatig  suaa  cburjores  uum  viaticis  corn- 
annum  conipleverit.  Et  si  ciui  pctentibus  tTansmittendos  caret.*' 
jam  Bub  vicusimo  anno  coniiilcto  Jeiikvns' Cranmer,  i.  151!. 
in  vesle  bujusinodi  infra  nanc  *  Ellis'  Orij^.  Lettera,  III.  iL 
doiuum  jam  inducti  BUnt,  pt  si  qui  Jj3. 
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can  be  no  doubt  this  was  the  course  taken  by  the    chap 
visitors  in  general,  Stow  recording  that  they  "  put  _Ji^^ 
forth  all  religious  persons  that  would  go,  and  all  that  *■"■  '535 
were  under  the  age  of  twenty-and-four  years ;"  the 
abbot  or  prior  being  required  to  give  each  monk  so 
driven  out  "  a  priest's  gown,  and  forty  shillings  of 
money ;  the  nuns  to  have  such  apparel  as  secular 
women  wear,  and  to  go  where  they  will." 

The  eflfect,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  Thusmany 
the  instant  effect,  therefore,  of  the  visitation  was  to  ™ri^' 
thin  the  monasteries  of  their  inmates,  to  place  those  '^."''"'"  "p 

'  ^  al  once 

who  remained  in  them  under  a  yoke  of  unbearable 
tyranny,  hardship,  and  espionage,  and  to  confiscate  all 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  property  belonging  to 
their  establishments.  The  case  was  so  hard  that 
some  monasteries  gave  way  altogether,  and  there  is 
reason  to  think'  that  only  123  of  those  which  had 
been  doomed  for  confiscation  were  able  to  hold  out 
until  the  Act  of  Suppression  rendered  any  further 
holding  out  impossible. 

The  commissioners  had  entered  on  what  {if  it  had 
been  properly  conducted)  ought  to  have  been  a 
labour  of  many  montlis,  in  the  autumn  of  1535.  But 
they  seem  to  have  finished  their  labours  in  fewer 
weeks  than  they  ought  to  have  spent  months  upon 
them  :  so  that  it  is  clear  the  visitation  itself  must 
have  been  a  mere  pro  formd  business,  the  packing  visiiation 
up  and  conveyance  of  the  plate,  jewels  and  other  ^m"''^™"' 
valuables  (which  they  abstracted  solely  under  autho- 
rity of  the  King's  (ommmd)  being  the  work  that 
occupied  their  time.  Meanwhile  a  bill  was  preparing 
which  was  to  legalize  these  acts  of  plunder,  and  to 

»  From  a.  puper  printed  by  Stevens  in  Mb  Historv  of  Monasteries,  iL 

App.  17. 
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CTtAP    complete  the  suppression  of  those  monasteries  which 
_^,„,^^^  could  be  hrought  to  the  ground  without  danger. 

^A.D.^        This  first  Act  of  Dissolution  [27  Hen.  VIII.  cap. 
ActofDis-28]  was  passed  about  the  end  of  February  1535-6, 
solution     some  four  or  five  months  from  the  time  at  which  the 
important  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  monastic 
institutions  waa  begun.     In  what  manner,  and  by 
what  channel  it  found  its  way  into  Parliament,  is  not 
on  record,  but  of  course  it  was  a  "  Government  bill," 
and  bills  of  this  kind  were  sometimes  initiated,  or 
forwarded    a   stage,   by    very  significant    impulses. 
TheKing's  Which  among  the  "faithful  Commons"  could  hesitate 
th«Hl^  ^^  to  his  vote  when  "the  King's  Grace  came  in 
of  Com-     among  the  bui^esses  of  Parliament,  and  delivered 
them  a  bill  and  bade  them  look  upon  it,  and  weigh  it  in 
conscience,"  departing  out  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  a  promise  that  he  would  be  there  again  on  the 
following  Wednesday  to  hear  their  minds  I    Whether 
or  not  this  was  so  presented,  the  King  afterwards  spoke 
to  them  of  it  as  "my  bill,"  and  it  bears  strong  marks 
of  royal  authorship.     It  is  entitled  "  an  Act  whereby 
religious  houses  of  monks,  canons,  and  nuns,  which 
may  dispend  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments above  the  clear  value  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
are  given  to  the   King's  highness,  his  heirs,  and 
successors  for  ever." 
stitemcnta     In  the  preamble  of  this  Act,  it  is  first  stated  that 
preamble    "  manifest  sin,  vicious,  carnal,  and  abominable  living 
is  daily  used  and  committed  commonly"  in  religious 
houses  whose  inmates  do  not  exceed  twelve  in  num- 
ber, "whereby"  the  heads  of  those  houses  spoil, 
destroy,  and  waste  their  churches,  monasteries,  lands, 
and  other  possessions,  as  well  as  the  "  ornaments  of 
their  churches,"  to  the  high  displeasure  of  God,  and 
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to  the  great  infamy  of  the  King's  highness  and  the    chap 
reahn.     Thus  two  important  charges  are  at  the  out-  .^J^^.^^. 
set  made  against  a  certain  class  of  monasteries,  those      *■;> 
in  which  the  number  of  persons  waa  less  than  twelve. 
The  allegation  is,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  number  is  Absurdiiy 
concerned,  ridiculous ;  aa,  if  there  had  been  a  plague  "hem"' " 
of  immorality  and  wickedness  pervading  monastic 
houses  to  so  great  an  extent,  it  would  not  have  been 
limited  to  the  "  hard  and  fast  line"  of  those  whose 
inmates  amounted  to  one  dozen    only.'     The  state- 
ment of  the  preamble  is,  therefore,  to  this  extent 
weakened  in  its  force  aa  a  probably  truthful  accu- 
sation, though  even  this  absurdity  may  not  be  in- 
consistent with  the  truthfulness  of  other  portions. 
But  it  is  further  weakened  by  the  charge  that  the  umnithof 
heads  of  these  monasteries  containing  twelve  persons  "^^"^ 
or  fewer  wasted  the  "  ornainents"  aa  well  as  the  other 
possessions  of  their  churches  and  monasteries.     It  is 
indisputable  that  the  visitors  dispossessed  tliem  of 
these,  laying  their  hands  upon  all  the  gold  and  silver 
plate  that  they  could  find,  and  also  on  all  "relics" 
which  were  adorned  with  the  precious  metals   or 
precious  stones.     This  accusation  seems  to  have  no  seem 
other  object  than  to  cover  the  fact  that  the  disap- j,"'*'''^''* 
pearance  of  such  "  ornaments"  from  the  monasteries  ^^'s  of 
and  churches  arose  from  their  appropriation  by  the 
King.     The  visitors  "  hadde  packed  up  such  joella 
&  stuffe  as  the  monks  had,"  the    "  crosses  of  silver 
&  golde,"  of  which  Layton    wrote  "  I  shall  bring 
you  the  reste,  whan  I  have  recemde  all,"  and  the 

'  The  number  tvelve  was  really     the  monka  or  nans  to  the  lai^r 
miggested   by  the    Bull  of  1528,     monasteries ;  the  dissolved  houses 


L  number,   and  transfer 


wMch    empowered    Wolstiv   and     being  to  be  used  for  endoiring  ni 
Campcg"io  to  suppress  any  houaea     biahoprici',  &c     See  page  90. 
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CHAP  King's  privy  purse  ultimately  received  them :  but 
,^,_^,^  the  Act  of  Parliament,  at  the  King's  bidding,  stated 
iti^'e    *'^**  ^^^y  ^^  \>^^ii.  "wasted"  by  the  monks. 

It  is  then  further  stated  in  this  preamble  that 
AU^ation  there  had  been  "  many  continual  visitations"  of  the 
previous     monasteries  during  the  preceding  two  hundred  years  ; 
but  from  the  extreme  difficulty  which  Wolaey  (with 
all  his    unprecedented    power)    found    in   obtaining 
authority  to  visit  them,  this  must  be  a  great  exag- 
geration, except  so  far  as  it  may  be  meant  to  apply 
to  the  few  cases  in  which  archbishops  and  bishops 
could  visit  without  special  license  from  Rome.     The 
allegation  was  plainly  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the 
following    assertion  :— that     "  without    such    small 
Professed   houses  bo  utterly  suppressed,  and  the  religious  per- 
rdfolm  °iie  SOUS   therein    committed   to   great  and  honourable 
monks      monasteries  of  this  realm,  where  they  may  be  com- 
pelled to  live  religiously,  for  reformation  of  their 
lives,  there  shall  else  be  no  redress  nor  reformation  in 
this  behalf."     Tliis  professed  desire  to  reform  the 
inmates  of  these  Iiouses  was  shown  in  practice,  not 
by  thus  transferring  them  to  larger  monasteries,  but 
by  giving  them  eacli  forty  shillings  and  a  layman's 
or  priest's  gown,  out  of  the  plunder  of  their  houses, 
and  then  sending  them  about  their  business.     This 
provision  of  the  Act  was  copied  from  the  papal  bull 
of  1528,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it 
originated  with  Wolsey ;   but  the  intention  of  its 
but  110      original  framer  was  not  carried  out  by  the  King  and 
tthMcver   Parliament  who  adopted  his  words ;  and  the  monks 
made  to     ejected  from  the  lesser  monasteries  were  mostly  sent 
into  the  world,  and  sent  there  with  forty  shillings,  a 
little  fortune  on  which  to  begin  life  again.     Yet  this 
portion  of  tlie  preamble    is  reiterated  a  few  lines 
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further  on  in  the  Act,  in  the  words,  "  considering   chap 
also  that  divers  and  great  solemn  monasteries  of,^,,,,.,^ 
this  realm,  wherein  (thanks  he  to  God)  religion  is     *-^-^_ 
right  well  kept  and  observed,  be  destitute  of  such 
full  number  of  religious  persons,  as  they  ought  and 
may  keep ;"  whioli  words  could  hardly  be  inserted 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  conciliating  the 
parliamentary  representatives  of  the  great  solemn 
monasteries,  whose  opposition  to  the  suppression  of 
the  "  little  and  small  abbeys"  would  be  very  trouble- 
some, and  might  be  thus  prevented. 

Respecting  this  preamble,  it  is  to  be  observed  (1)  Uniniih. 
that  there  are  some  manifest  falsehoods  in  its  allrga  ihis  A'a 
tions ;  (2)  that  there  is  gross  absurdity  in  its  state- 
ment that  the  monasteries  containing  only  twelve 
inmates'  were  past  reformation,  while  those  contain- 
ing more  than  twelve  were  respectable  ;  and  (3)  that 
no  attempt  was  made  at  the  reformation  which  is 
said  to  be  impossible,  the  Act  being  passed  within 
six  months  of  the  time  when  the  inquiry  on  which 
it  was  founded  had  been  commenced.  During 
tliat  six  months  many  of  the  monasteries  had  been 
extinguished  instead  of  an  attempt  being  made  to 
reform  them.  The  injunctions  respecting  reforma- 
tion were,  indeed,  given  to  the  remainder,  but  no 
further  inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  or  not  those 
injunctions  had  been  observed.  It  is  worth  noting 
these  circumstances  in  case  any  future  historian 
should  revive  the  allegation  that  the  King  and  his 
ministers  were  conspicuous  for  their  honesfi/  in  all  ^ 
the  transactions  connected  with  the  dissolution. 
Honesty  is  just  the  virtue  of  all  others  which  is  most 
certainly  proved  to  have  been  wanting  in  them, 

*  It  U  observable  tliat  this  Eimit  is  ignored  in  the  enacting  clauses. 
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Of  the  enacting  clauses,  which  go  into  great  detail, 
__  only  two  or  three  particulars  require  to  be  noticed. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place  all  monasteries,  priories,  &c., 
which  have  not  an  income  exceeding  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  are  given  to  the  King  and  his  heirs, 
because  it  is  "  much  more  to  the  pleasure  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  for  the  honour  of  this  his  realm," 
that  their  revenues  "  should  be  used  and  committed 
to  better  uses,"  and  the  "  unthrifty  religious  persons" 
made  to  reform  their  lives. 

(2.)  The  possessions  of  every  kind  which  belonged 
to  these  monasteries  were  invested  in  the  King  "  in 
as  large  and  ample  manner  as  the  abbots,  priors, 
abbesses,  prioresses,  and  other  governors  of  such 
monasteries,  priories,  and  other  religious  houses,  now 
have,  or  ought  to  have,  the  same  in  the  right  of  their 
houses;"  not  as  in  their  own  right,  for  their  own  nee, 
but  as  trustees. 

(3.)  The  Act  is  an  ex  post  facto  piece  of  legislation, 
giving  to  the  King  all  monasteries  that  had  been 
handed  over  to  him  during  the  year  preceding  by 
the  resignation  of  their  inmates,  or  that  have  other- 
wise been  suppressed  or  dissolved. 

(i.)  All  sites,  tithes,  or  monastic  goods  which  had 
been  given  away  by  the  King  were  confirmed  to 
those  on  whom  he  had  already  bestowed  them. 

(5.)  It  was  enacted  that  the  King  should  have  and 
enjoy  the  actual  and  real  possession  of  all  the  dis- 
solved monasteries  for  a  particular  object,  "so  that 
his  Uighncss  may  lawfully  give,  grant,  and  dispose 
them,  or  any  of  them,  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  to  the 
honour  of  God  aJid  the  wealth  of  this  realm."  No 
doubt  there  is  a  certain  vagueness  about  this  expres- 
sion, but  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  honestly 
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consistent  with  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the  pos-   chap 
sessions  of  the  monasteries  were  afterwards,  and  had  ,,^^,^ 
been  already,  squandered  on  secular  and  evil  objects,     ^.^v 

(6.)  It  was  further  enacted  that  the  King  should 
provide  occupation  and  pensions  for  those  monks 
who  were  not  transferred  to  the  greater  houses  :  and 
that  on  the  site  of  every  dissolved  monastery  or 
priory  a  mansion  should  be  erected  where  liberal 
hospitality  should  be  observed,  as  in  the  religious 
foundations  which  tbey  had  superseded. 

But  although  the  tone  of  tliis  Act  was  very  far  some  of 
above  the  infamous  transactions  which  it  sheltered,  mo^op," 
and  although  it  bears  clear  evidence  of  being  con-  p"''^  " 
cocted  under  royal  superintendence,  some  vigorous 
opposition  to  it  was  offered  by  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  it  was  only  passed  after  the  King 
had  thrown  some  of  his  usual  threats  at  their  heads. 
"When  the  bill,"  says  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  "had 
stuck  long  in  the  Ix)wer  House,  and  could  get  no 
passage,  he  commanded  the  Commons  to  attend  him 
in  the  forenoon  in  his  gallery,  where  he  let  them 
wait  tUl  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  coming  out 
of  his  chamber,  walking  a  turn  or  two  amongst  them, 
and  looking  angrily  on  them,  first  on  the  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  at  last — '  I  hear,'  saith  he, 
'  that  MY  Bill  will  not  pass ;  but  I  will  have  it  pass, 
or  I  will  have  some  of  your  heads:'  and  without  Their 
other  rhetoric  or  persuasion  returned  to  his  chamber,  mreaiened 
Enough  was  said,  the  bill  passed,  and  all  was  given  ^^^ 
him  as  he  desired."' 

The  first  words  of  the  Act  state  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  monastic  property  by  the  monks  was  "to 
the  high  displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  slander  of 
•  Spelman'B  Hist,  of  Sacrilege,  p.  206,  ed.  1853. 
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CHAP   good  religion,  and  to  the  great  infaniy  of  the  King's 
,._j!!3^^  liighness  and  the  realm."     It  may  safely  be  alleged 
*■"•     that  the  case  was  not  improved,  however  bad  it 
might  be,  by  the  operation  of  the  Act  itself.     But 
some  evidence  as  to  the  new  uses  which  were  made 
spoiu  of    of  monastic  property  will  be  found  at  a  subsequent 
mOTM-^"   P^o^*    I*  is  enough  to  say  here  that  376  religious 
lerics        houses  Were  ruined  and  despoiled,  and  that  no  por- 
tion of  their  property  returned  to  the  Church.     Lord 
Herbert  and  other  historians  estimate  the  annual 
revenue  of  this  first  spoliation  at  X30,000,  and  the 
ready  money  value  of  the  "jewels  and  stuff"  which 
the  visitors  "packed  up"  and  sent  to  Cromwell,  at 
£100,000.     These  simis  represent  quite  a  quarter  of 
a  million,  and  a  milUon,  of  modern  money,  and  there 
are  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  they  are  much 
below  the  real  value  of  the  property  confiscated.' 

^e^'^iU  -^"^  ^^  spoils  were  not  likely  to  last  long  when 
for  remain-  tho  expcuse  of  tho  King  and  his  court  was  so  enor- 
in^monas-  j^^ygiy  prodigal :  and  the  first  Act  of  Suppression 
was  no  sooner  passed  than  Cromwell  and  his  master 
prepared  for  a  new  campaign.  Even  while  the  bill 
was  passing  through  Parliament,  the  voice  of  the 
destructive  party  was  heard  boldly  declaring  that  the 
measure  was  only  a  beginning.  "  Even  at  that  time 
one  said  in  the  Parliament  House,"  says  Grafton  in 

*  No  importance  attaches  to  tbe  rpccivinf;  and  managing  the  funda 
&ct  that  some  of  the  monasterica  of  tlie  dis.'^alved  monasteriea.  Aa 
resigned  into  his  hands  were  "re-  it  consisted  of  twenty-four  officers, 
founded"  by  Htnry.  The  "re-  including  ten  auditora  and  seven- 
foundation"  or  non-di isolation  teen  receivet«,  it  must  have  been 
only  amounted  to  a  reprieve  of  a  provided  with  a  view  to  the  aubse- 
few  months.  quent   dissolution   of  the  grcatel 

'  The  Court  of  Augnientnliona  monasteries, 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
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his  Chronicle,  "that  these  were  as  thorns,  but  the    chap 
great  abbots  were  putrified  old  oaks,  and  they  must  .^^..^'.^ 
needs  follow,    *  And  so  will  other  do  in  Christendom,'      *"g 
quoth  Doctor  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London,  '  or  many 
years  be  passed.'" 

Cromwell  seems  not    to  have    hesitated    for  a  sieady 
moment  in  the  career  of  spoliation  on  which  he  had  ^^TiT 
entered ;  for  a  letter  has  come  down  to  us  which  is  pJ^ijj^J^,, 
a  reply  to  one  he  had  written  on  the  8th  of  March 
1535-6    (about  the   very  time   when    the   act  was 
receiving  the  royal  assent),  in  which  he  demanded 
the  resignation  of  one  of  these  "  putrified  old  oaks," 
John  Shepey  or  Castleoak,  the  Abbot  of  Faversham 
in  Kent.     This  letter  gives  us  some  light  respecting 
the  transactions  which  were  then  going  on  between 
the  crown  and  the  monasteries,  and  is  well  worth 
perusal. 

"  Kight  worahipful  Sir,  after  humble  recommendations  accord-  The  Abboi 
ing  to  my  most  bounden  duty,  with  like  thanks  for  your  l>ene-  of^"^^' 
volent  mind  always  shewed  towards  me  and  my  poor  house  to  defencp 
your  goodness  had  and  used;  it  may  please  you  to  be  adver- 
tised, that   I  lately  received   your  loving  letters  dated  the 
viiith  day  of  this  present  month  concerning  a  resignation  to 
be  had  of  the  poor  house  which  I  under  God  and  the  King's 
highness  my  sovereign  lord  of  long  time  (though  unworthy 
such  a  cure)  have  had  ministration  and  rule  of,  and  that  by 
cause  of  the  age  and  debility  which  are  reported  to  be  in  me. 
So  it  is  right  worshipfull  sir,  I  trust  I  am  not  yet  now  so  far 
enfeebled  or  decayed,  neither  in  body  nor  in  remembrance, 
either  by  any  extremity  of  age  whom  debility  lightly  for  the 
most  part  always  accompanies  either  by  any  immoderate  pas-  Old  as  he 
eion  of  any  great  continual  infirmity,  but  that  I  may  as  well  ^iff  nii^ 
(high  thanks  be  unto  God  thereof!)  accommodate  myself  to  the  lib  house 
good  order,  rule,  and  governance  of  my  poor  house  and  mon- 
astery as  ever  I  might  since  lay  first  promotion  to  the  same, 
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CHAP    tliougli  I  may  not  so  well  percase  ride  and  journey  abroad  as 
^^      I  miylit  have  done  in  time  past.     But  admit  tlie  peculiar 
A.D.      oflico  of  an  abbot  to  conskt,  as  I  must  needs  refell  for  we 
'535-6    profesa  a  rule  much  diverse  tbereunto,  in  journeying  forth  and 
Burveying  of  the  possessions  of  his  house,  in  which  case  j^ility 
and  patience  of  labour  in  journeying  were  much  required  in- 
deed, though  I  myself  be  not  so  well  able  to  tal<e  pains  there- 
in as  I  have  been  in  my  young  years,  at  which  time  I  trust  I 
took  such  pains  that  I  need  less  surveying  of  the  same  at  this 
present  time,  yet  have  I  such  faithful  approved  servants  whom 
I  have  brought  up  in  my  poor  house  from  their  tender  yeara, 
and  those  of  such  wit  and  good  discretion  joined  with  the  long 
experience  of  the  trade  of  such  worldly  things,  that  they  are 
able  to  furnish  and  supidy  those  parts,  I  know  right  well,  in 
According  all  points  much  better,  than  ever  I  myself  coidd  or  than  it  had 
dut'iM  o™^  ^'^'^'^  expedient  or  decent  for  mo  to  have  dona     Again,  on 
an  abboi    that  other  side,  if  the  chief  office  and  profession  of  an  abbot 
be  (as  I  have  ever  taken  it)  to  live  cliaste  and  solitarily,  to  be 
separate  from  the  intermeddling  of  worldly  things,  to  serve 
God  quietly,  to  distribute  his  faculties  in  refreshing  of  poor 
indigent  persons,  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  to  the  good  order  and 
rule  of  his  house  and  the  flock  to  bira  commited  in  God,  I  trust 
your  favour  and  benevolence  obtained  (whereof  I  right  humbly 
retjuire  you),  I  myself  may  and  am  as  well  able  yet  now  to 
supply  and  continue  those  parts  as  ever  I  was  in  all  my  life, 
as  concerning  the  sufficiency  of  my  own  person.     Yet  doubt- 
less much  more  ease  and  quiet  might  it  be  unto  me  as  ye  in 
your  said  letters  right  friendly  and  vehemently  have  persuad- 
ed, for  to  make  resignation  of  my  said  office  upon  the  provi- 
sion of  such  a  reasonable  pension  as  your  good  mastership 
should  think  meet  and  convenient,  wherciu  surely  I  would 
Would       nothing  doubt  your  worship  and  conscience,  but  in  the  same 
gladly  be    have  much  affiance,  not  only  for  the  great  goodness  and  good 
as  personal  indifference  which  I  hear  everywhere  commonly  reported  by 
ease  goes    y^^^  ij„j  gjgo  f(,f  (.jjg  great  favour  and  benevolence  which  I 
have  always  found  in  you.     And  percase  in  my  own  mind  I 
could  right  well  be  contented  and  fully  persuaded  for  as  much 
as  concemeth  my  own  part  so  to  do,  for  the  satisfaction  and 
contentation  of  your  loving  motion,  for  I  am  nothing  less  than 
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ambitious;  but  I  do  more  esteem  ia  tliis  thing  the  miserable    chap 
state  and  condition  that  our  poor  house  should  stand  in,  if  ^_^_,,,.^ 
Buuh  thing  should  come  to  pass,  than  I  do  my  own  private      a-d. 
office  and  dignity,  the  administration  whereof  though  it  be    '^■'5' 
somewhat  more  painful  imto  me  than  it  hath  been  accustomed 
heretofore,  yet  God  forbid  that  it  should  seem  unto  me  hirke- 
full  or  tedious.     Moreover  I  (pray)  your  good  masterahij),  to 
whom  I  would  all  these  things  were  as  openly  and  manifest-  buI  the 
ly  known  as  to  myself,  our  said  poor  house  and  monastery  by  Abbey  ^ 
meane  and  occasion  of  diverse  and  many  importable  costs  and  by  taies 
charges  which  we  have  sustained  as  well  towards  the  King's 
higlmess  as  otherwise;  partly  by  reason  of  divers  great  sums  of 
money  which  it  was  left  indebted  in,  in  the  time  of  my  last 
predecessor  there  (which  as  it  is  well  known  in  the  country 
was  but  a  right  slender  husband  to  the  house):  partly  by  means 
of  divers  and  many  great  reparations,  as  well  of  the  edifices  of 
our  church  as  of  other  houssing,  which  were  suffered  to  fall  in 
great  ruin  and  decay,  insomuch  that  some  of  them  were  in 
manner  likely  to  fall  clean  down  to  the  ground,  as  in  the  repaid  and 
innyng  of  divers  marshes   belonging  to  our  said  monastery  fe^aiming 
which  the  violent  rages  and  surges  of  the  implacable  sea  had 
won  and  occupied,  being  now  since  my  time  well  and  suffi- 
ciently repaired  and  fully  amended,  as  the  thing  itself  may 
sufficiently  declare,  to  the  inestimable  cost  and  cliarges  of  our 
poor  house ;  partly  again  by  the  means  of  the   great   cost, 
charges,  and  expenses,  which  we  have  had  and  sustained  by 
and  through  the  occasion  of  divers  and  many  sundry  suits  and 
actioas  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  use  and  pursue 
against  divers   of  our  tenants   for   the   recovery   of  divers 
rights  of  our  said  monastery  of  long  time  imjustly  detained 
and   by  the   same   tenants  obstinately   denied;    and   partly 
also   by  mean   of  divers  and   many  great  sums   of  money  i,y/2ooo 
which  we  have  paid  and  lent  unto  the  King's  higlmess,  as  V'^U'-""' 
well  in  dysmea  and  subsidies  as  otherwise  amounting  in  all  to 
the  sum  of  ii  m.  11.  and  above  to  our  great  impoverishing,  and 
is  yet  now  at  this  present  time  indebted  to  divers  of  our 
friends  and  creditors  above  the  sum  of  cccc  li.  as  ye  shall  be 
further  instructed  of  the  particulars  thereof  whensoever  it 
shall  please  you  to  demand  a  further  and  more  exact  declar- 
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CUAl'    atiun  therein.     "Which  sums  if  it  might  please  Almighty  God 
^'       tluit  I  might  live  and  with  your  good  favour  coBtinue  in  my 
A.D.      said  ofQce  by  the  space  of  six  or  seven  years  at  the  furthest,  I 
■53S-fi    doubt  not  but  I  should  see  them  well  repaid  and  cont«Dt«d 
again.     But  if  I  should  now  at  this  present  time  resign  my 
said  ofEce  (the  case  standing  as  it  doth)  undoubtedly  our  poor 
house,  being  now  so  far  indebted  already  by  means  of  the 
And  lie      occasions  before  remembered  (the  important  charges  of  the  first 
lo'^i'i^'  fruits  and  tenth  which  would  be  due  unto  the  King's  higlmess 
"lUofits    now  immediately  upon  the  same  resignation  had  thereunto 
' '""'  "^  added  and  accumulate),  should  be  clearly  impoA-erished  and 
utterly   decayed   and  undone   for  ever  in  ray  mind,  which 
I  am  right  well  assured  your  goodness  would  ne  coveteth  not 
to  briog  to  pass.     And  tlierefore  Clirist  forbid  that  ever  I 
should  80  heinously  offend  and  commit  against  Almighty  God 
and  the  King's  highness  and  sovereign  lord,  that  by  my  mean 
Claims  of  or  Consent,  so  godly  and  ancient  a  foundation  built  and  dedi- 
t?ic  ^n""  *^^^'l '°  ^^  honour  of  Saint  Saviour  of  so  noble  and  victorious 
a  prince  and  one  of  the  King's  most  noble  progenitors,  whose 
very  body,  together  with  the  bodies  of  his  dear  and  well-beloved 
queen  and  also  the  prince  his  son  there  hcth  buried  in  hon- 
ourable sepulture,  and  are  had  all  three  in  perpetual  memory 
with  continual  suCfrages  and  commendations  of  prayers,  should 
be  utterly  and  irrecuperably  decayed  and  undone,  as  it  must 
needs  of  very  necessity  follow  if  any  such  resignation  should 
now  be  had.     Wherefore  the  whole  premyases  tenderly  con- 
sidered and  deliberately  perpended,  right  worshipfull  'sir,  I 
doubt  not  but  ye  will  continue  your  accustomed  favour  and 
benevolence  which  ye  have  always  borne  towards  our  poor 
monaster)',  and  so  doing  ye  shall  not  only  please  and  content 
Almighty  God  our  Saviour,  but  also  bynde  us  to  be  your 
continual  bedemen  and  pray  to  God  during  our  lives  for  the 
prosperous  estate  of  your  good  mastership  long  to  endure  with 
much  increase  of  honour.     Dated  at  our  poor  monastery  afore- 
said the  xvj"*  day  of  this  present  month  of  March  anno 
Domini  1535. 

"  By  your  bedeman  and  daily  oratour, 

"John,  Abbot  of  Faveraham."" 
"  Sopp  of  Monast,  Camd.  Soc,  p,  103. 
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Impoverished  as  their  houees  had  been  by  the   chap 
extortion  of  the  King,aiid  hardly  as  they  were  pressed  __-.,.^ 
by  the  persecuting  course  which  had  lately  been  taken,     *-°' 
there  were  doubtless  many  like  this  steadfast  old 
Abbot  of  Faversham,  who  were  determined  to  stand 
firm  to  the  end,  and  not  to  give  way  before  anything 
loss  than  compulsory  legislation.     When  the  crash  Was  at 
came  at  last  this  good  old  man  was  driven  out  of  the  out 
monastery  which  he  had  ruled  for  forty  years,  and  in 
which  he  had  most  likely  spent  the  whole  of  his 
adult  life. 

But  Cromwell  and  tlie  King  had  other  methods 
of  worrying  the  monks  and  nuns  of  the  greater 
houses  into  resignation,  and  some  of  these  have  been 
obscurely  recorded  in  the  traditions  even  of  a  Puritan 
age.  The  vexatious  Injunctions  were  strictly  imposed 
on  all  monasteries  without  exception  by  the  visitors, 
who  indeed  were  so  rapid  in  their  movements  that 
they  could  have  had  little  time  for  more  than  pack- 
ing up  plate  and  jewels,  and  leaving  these  Injunctions 
behind  them.     But  the  visitors,  says  Fuller, — 

"  Were  succeeded  with  a  second  sort  of  public  agents,  bat  Spies  scni 
working  in  a  more  private  way,  encouraging  tlie  members  }^* 
in  monasteries  to  impeach  one  anotlier:  for  seeing  there  was  monas- 
seldom  such  general  agreement  in  any  great  convent,  but  that  '^^ 
factions  were  found,  and  parties  did  appear  therein,  these 
emissaries  made  an  advanti^eoua  use  thereof.      No  abbey 
could  have  been  so  soon  destroyed,  but  by  cunning  setting  it 
against  itself,  and  secret  fomenting  of  their  own  divisions. 
Whereupon,    many,  being    accused,    did    recriminate    their 
accusers ;  and  hopeless  to  recover  their  own  innocency,  pleased 
themselves  by  plunging  others  in  the  hke  guiltiness.     Others,  Seir^cca- 
being  conscious  to  themselves,  prevented  accusing  by  con-  ^™oted 
fesding  tlieir  faults,  and  those  very  foul  ones.     Insomuch  that 
some  have  so  much  charity  as  to  conceive  that  they  made 
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CHAP  tliemaelves  worse  than  they  were,  though  it  i^as  a  needless 
^'  work  for  a  Black-Moor  to  besoot  his  own  face.  Yea,  aoine 
A.D,  1536  ''old  that  as  witelies,  long  tortured  with  watching  and  fasting, 
and  pinched  when  but  ready  to  nod,  arc  contented  causelessly 
to  accuse  themselves  to  be  eased  of  the  present-pain;  so  some 
of  those  pour  souls,  frighted  with  menaces,  and  fearing  what 
might  be  the  success,  acknowledged  all,  and  more  than  all, 
against  themselves;  the  truth  whereof  none  on  eaith  can 
decide."' 

Sirife  ana  How  successful  the  secret  agents  were  in  stirring 
Etimd  up  up  internal  disorganization,  in  kindling  animosities, 
in  exaggerating  grievances,  and  generally  setting 
brother  against  brother,  is  shown  by  some  of  the 
letters  written  to  Cromwell  by  discontented  monks. 
The  informers  mostly  betray  themselves  as  men  who 
are  making  accusations  in  the  hope  of  reward  :  and 
the  accusations  themselves  are  of  a  kind  which  does 
not  carry  conviction  of  their  truth,  reminding  the 
reader  of  documents  strangely  common  in  those  days, 
such  documents  as  the  confessedly  false  indictments 
drawn  up  against  Wolsey,  Men  seem  to  have  felt 
that  they  ran  a  risk  like  that  of  the  Spartan  legis- 
lators, that  if  they  failed  the  rope  was  already  round 
their  necks  ready  for  use,  and  that  they  must  provide 
against  failure  by  heaping  charge  upon  charge  in  the 
hope  that  some,  at  least,  would  be  incapable  of  posi- 
tive disproof  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  human 
nature  is  capable  of  such  treachery  and  untruth,  and 
it  adds  to  our  sadness  to  find  it  among  those  whose 
duty  and  special  call  it  was  to  hve  in  a  loving  and 
peaceful  brotherhood.  But  weak  and  treacherous 
inventors  of  scandal  are  to  be  found  at  all  times ; 
and  they  were  to  be  found  among  the  monks  of  the 

'  Fullert  Ch.  Hiat,  ii.  215,  ed.  1837. 
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sixteenth  century,  as  they  were  found  among  the    chap 
laity  of  the  same  period,  and  of  our  own.*  ..^i^t-^^ 

Another  still  more  serious  charge  against  Crom-  *■•>■  '53^ 
well  and  the  King  is  that  they  had  agents  who  wicktd 
went  among  nuns  with  the  express  purpose  of'?"P'^ 
seducing  them,  and  thus  giving  ground  for  their  fered  to 
expulsion  from  the  nunneries.  This  charge  is  also  *  """* 
recorded  by  Fuller  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  The  papists  do  heavily  complain  (how  justly  God  alone 
knoweth)  that  a  tliird  sort  of  treats  were  employed,  to  prac- 
tise on  the  chastity  of  the  nuns,  so  to  surprise  them  into 
wantonness.  Some  young  gallants  were  on  design  sent  to 
some  convents,  with  fair  faces,  flattering  tongues,  store  of  gold, 
and  good  clothes,  youth,  wit,  wantonness,  and  what  else  might 
work  on  the  weaker  sex.  These  having  with  much  craft 
screwed  themselves  into  the  affections  of  nuns,  and  brought 
them  to  their  lure,  accused  them  afterwards  to  the  king's  com- 
missioners for  their  incontinence :  a  damnahle  act,  if  true.  .  .  . 
But  still  the  papists  go  further,  complaining  of  false  returns, 
that  many  of  these  inveiglers  of  nuns  met  with  inipr<^ahle 
pieces  of  chastity,  neither  to  he  battered  by  force,  nor  under- 
mined by  fraud,  who  despairing  to  lie  with  their  bodies,  did 
lie  on  their  reputations,  making  tlieir  fames  to  suffer  in  those 
false  reports  which  they  returned  to  the  king's  commissioners. 

'  Among  ench  "approverB"  may  "(AiwjA  ht  had  n«w  been  eonse- 

be  mentioned  the  Abbot  of  War-  eraltd   bishop"   fp.  85],      If   the 

den,  [Suppn.  of  Mon.,  p.  63],  Rich-  abbot  did  steal  llie  jewels  it  was 

ord    Zouclie    [Id.    51],    Richard  very  wicked  of  bim  to  do  so,  but 

Becrley,  monk  of   Ptrshore    [Id.  it  is  possible  that  this  part  of  Mr. 

13:)],  and  a  monk  of  Wigmore,  Froude'a  charge  against  bim  is  aa 

whose  articles  of  indictment  o^jainst  weak  aa  that  of  conferring   holy 

his   abbot   are    printed   by    Mr.  orders  without  being  a  bishop ; 

Froude  in  "  Short  iStudiea  ofGreat  for    John   Smart,  the    abbot   in 

Subjects,"  vol.  ii.  p.  7fl.    With  his  (question,  was  Bisbop  of  Pavada 

usual  amusing  haste  Mr.  Fronde  {in  partibus),  acting  as  Gufirogaa 

settles   one  article  of  this  indict-  to  the   Bishops  of  Ilcrcford  and 

mont  in  his  own  way  by  saying  Worcester,  between  the  )-ears  1526 

that  the  abbot  had  stolen  jewels  and  1035,  i.t.  for  ten  years  before 

from  bia  own   convent  to   Diiy  a  the  accusation  was  ninde  ;  and  pcr- 

Wulty  for  conferring  holy  orders,  fectly  entitled  to  confer  ordem 
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CHAP  And  the  following  story  is,  I  assure  you,  traditioned  with  very 
^'  much  credit  amongst  our  English  Catholics : — 
A.D.  1536  "  Two  young  gentlemen,  whose  names  for  just  cause  I  for- 
bear, went  to  a  nunnery  within  twelve  miles  of  Cambridge,  in 
the  nature  of  travellers  on  the  highway ;  who  being  handsomely 
habited,  and  late  at  night,  were  admitted  into  some  out-lodgings 
of  tliat  nunnery.  Next  day  their  civil  addresses  to  the  abbess 
were  received  with  such  entertainment  as  became  tlie  laws  of 
hospitality.  Afterwards  producing  or  pretending  a  commission 
to  visit  their  convent,  they  abode  there  certain  days ;  and  how 
bad  soever  they  were,  met  with  no  counterpart  to  embrace 
their  wanton  proffers.  However,  at  the  return  they  gave  it  out, 
that  nothing  but  their  weariness  bounded  their  wantonness, 
and  that  they  enjoyed  those  nuns  at  their  own  command. 

"  One  of  the  aforesaid  gentlemen,  with  great  grief  and  remorse 
of  heart,  did  in  private  confess  the  same  to  Sir  William  Stanley, 
knight,  afterwards  employed  in  the  Low  Countries ;  avowing 
that  nothing  in  all  his  life  lay  more  heavy  on  his  conscience 
than  this  false  accusation  of  those  innocents :  and  the  said  Sir 
William  told  this  passage  to  a  noble  Catholic  stUl  alive."' 

This  ac-  This  story  lias  been  discredited,  chiefly  because  it 
fio"m'i^  rests  on  the  authority  of  "  Papists"  and  "  Catholics ;" 
probable  ^nd  Fuller  himself  adds  that  if  tliis  was  the  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley  who  gave  up  the  city  of  Daventer  to  the 
Spaniards,  its  credit  may  be  justly  suspected,  as  "  one 
so  faithless  in  his  deeds  may  be  presumed  false  in 
his  words."  But  the  story  has  too  much  vrah^m.- 
hlance  to  be  set  aside  in  this  curt  manner :  and  in 
addition  to  this,  the  tone  of  Xiayton's  letters  to 
Cromwell  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  one  fear 
that  some  nuns  were  indeed  thus  wickedly  seduced, 
and  others  not  less  wickedly  accused  falsely.  Those, 
however,  who  duly  appreciate  the  character  of  their 
countrywomen,  will  also  believe  that  among  these 
evil-intreated  "  innocents,"  there  were  not  a  few  who 

"  Fuller's  Church  HUt,  ii.  216,  eil.  1837. 
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paased  through  the  scorching  fire  of   temptation   chap 
scatheless  under  the  protection  of  their  Heavenly  ^^^^.^^^ 
Bridegroom ;  for  the  English  daughters  of  the  nine-  *-°-  '53^ 
teenth  century  whom  we  see  around  us  are  sisters 
to  the  English  nuns  of  the  sixteenth  of  whom  we 
know  only  by  vague  tradition. 

It  was  a  great  object  with  the  King  and  Cromwell 
to  obtain  voluntary  surrenders  of  the  monasteries  (or 
surrenders  which  should  appear  to  be  voluntary)  from 
those  in  whom  they  were  vested  :  and  also  to  gain 
over  the  secular  clergy  and  the  laity  to  an  approval 
of  such  surrenders.     The  great  Reformation  weapon  Puipit* 
of  "  pulpit-tuning"  was  efficiently  used  by  Cromwell  aj^inst 
for  securing    the  lower  ranka    of   the    laity,  the{^^' 
preachers  who  were  sent  about  the  country  to  assert 
the   royal    supremacy  constantly   representing  the 
monks  as  disloyal  to  the  crown  and  useless  to  the 
people  at  large  :  and  just  as  "  leading  newspapers" 
can  convince  large  numbers  in  the  present  day  even 
against  the  evidence  of  their  reason  and  almost  of 
their  senses,  so  the  preachers  moulded  public  opinion 
pretty  much  to  any  form  that  they  would  when  they 
preached  hard  enough.     For  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Lajji' 
laity  there  was  the  temptation  of  sharing  in  the  con-  wiih  Uree 
fiscated  lands,  a  temptation  which  had  astonishing  sp^° 
influence  upon  them,'  and  which   became  all  the 
stronger  when  the  appetite  of  the  courtiers  had  been 
whetted  by  gifts  from  the  lands  of  the  lesser  monas- 
teries.    The  secular  clergy  were  promised  a  general 
restoration  to  their  hands  of  the  rectorial  tithes  which 
had  been  "appropriated"  by  the  monastic  houses; 
although,  in  the  end,  most  of  these  monastic  "  appro- 
priations" were  turned  into  lay  "  impropriations,"  and 
'  Dugdale's  Hiatory  ol  Warwickshire,  p.  802. 
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lell  to 


the  secular  clergy  gained  nothing  whatever.  As  for 
the  monasteries  themselves,  Cromwell  had  promises 
to  offer  them  also,  immunity  from  dissolution  for 
those  who  were  unwilling  to  be  dissolved,  and  large 
pensions  or  preferments  for  those  who  would  sur- 
render willingly,* 

"When  such  measures  were  taken,  and  when,  as 
Bishop  Burnet  says,  "all  the  abbots  were  now 
placed  by  the  King,  and  were  generally  picked  out 
to  serve  his  turn,"  it  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  any 
very  strong  power  of  resistance  remained  in  the 
monaateriea  which  were  left  standing  after  the 
first  suppression.  The  clean  sweep  which  had  been 
made  of  so  many  ancient  rights,  did,  in  fact,  throw 
the  clergy  and  the  monks  into  an  utter  panic ;  and  the 
great  body  of  the  latter,  especially,  were  ready  to  go 
down  like  unarmed  peasantry  before  a  troop  of  Cos- 
sacks.    There  are  periods  when  stupendous  changes 


his  most  excellent  Unjcsty  know- 
ing OH  well  that  on  tbc  one  side 
fear  may  enter  npon  a  contrary 
apjjeanuice  where  tiie  ground  and 
on^'lnal  ix  not  known,  as  on  the 
otiier  aide,  tliat  in  sucli  cases  there 
cannot  want  aome  maljcioua  and 
cankered  hearts  that  upon  a  volun- 
taiy  and  frank  Burrender  would 
porannde  and  blow  abroada  general 
and  a  violent  siipntvssion ;  to  the 
inlont  you  filiould  wifely  adhere 
to  the  sense  of  the  eaid  letters  by 
his  Highness  already  otidreased 
unto  you,  and  like  good  subjecta 
ensue  the  purport  of  the  same  in 
the  apprehension  and  detention  of 
all  such  persons  that  had  brought 
or  woiJd  matil  the  contrary ;  where- 
as certam  governors  and  companica 
of  fow  religions  honses  have  lately 
maile  free  and  voluntary  Barren- 
dcrs  into  his  Grace's  hands :  hath 
commanded  me  for  your  reposes, 


'  "After  mjr  hearty 
dationa.  Albeit  I  douht  not,  but 
having  lung  since  received  the 
King's  Higlmcss'  letters  wherein 
his  Majesty  signified  unto  yaw 
that  using  yonrselvcs  like  his  g(K)d 
and  faithful  subjects,  his  Grace 
would  not  in  any  wise  inteirujit 
you  in  your  slnte  and  kind  of 
living  :  and  that  his  pleasure  was, 
in  cose  any  man  sliould  declare 
anything  to  the  contrary,  you 
should  cause  him  to  be  apprehen- 
ded and  kept  in  aure  custody  til! 
further  knowledge  of  his  Grace's 
pleasure;  you  would  ao  timiiy 
repose  ynurselTes  in  the  tenor  of 
liis  said  letters  as  now  his  words  ; 
nor  any  voluntary  surrender  nuule 
by  any  governor  and  company  of 
ony  rclii;iou3  house  aincc  that 
time  sliaTl  put  you  in  any  doubt 
or  fear  of  suppression  or  change  of 
your  kind  of^Ufe  and  policy.    Yet 
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rush  onward  Id  their  course  with  whirlwind  rapidity,  chap 
and  enervate  the  mind  with  amazement  as  a  sirocco  ^„,^^iL^ 
prostrates  the  body.  So  were  the  old  ecclesiastical  *■»■  '536 
establishments  of  England  prostrated  with  amaze-  Most 


and  perfectly  unable  to  oflFer  an  effective  resistance,  ""^^ 
whether  for  evil  or  for  good. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  prostration,  there 
were,  however,  some  energetic  attempts  to  stop  the 
progress  of  destruction,  and  Cromwell  was  not  with- 
out good  reason  for  the  caution  with  which  he  pre- 
pared the  country  for  a  second  great  spoliation.  For 
several  months,  the  northern  counties  of  England 
were  in  a  chronic  state  of  rebellion,  and  very  serious 
danger  to  the  King  and  his  government  ensued. 

The  movement,  eventually  called  the  "  Pilgrimage  Rebellion 
of  Grace,"  began  at  Louth  in  Lincolnshire,  on  Mon-  ^^^^^ 


joa,  that  unleE43  there  had  hwu. 
overtures  made  by  the  said  houses 
that  have  resigned,  hia  Orace  would 
never  have  received  the  same  ; 
and  that  his  Majesty  inteiideth 
fiot  in  ony  wise  to  trouble  you,  or 
to  devise  for  the  enppreasicm  of 
any  religous  house  that  standeth  ; 
except  they  shall  eitlicr  desire  of 
themselves  with  one  whole  con- 
ecnt  to  resign  or  furs-tke  the  same 
or  else  misuse  thematlves  contrary 
to  their  allegiance.  In  which  case 
they  Hhall  deserve  the  \am  of  much 
more  than  their  houses  and  pos- 
eessiona  ;  that  t»,  the  loss  also  of 
their  lives.  Wherefore  in  this 
you  may  repose  yourselves,  giving 
yourselves  to  serve  God  devoutly, 
to  live  like  true  and  faithful  Buti- 
jccts  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  pro. 
vide  honestly  for  the  sustentntion 
of  your  houses,  and  the  relieving 
of  poor  people  with  the  hospitality 


of  the  same;  without  consumption 
and  wilful  waste  and  spod  of 
things,  which  hath  been  lately 
made  in  many  ahlieys  ;  aa  thougri 
the  govemora  of  them  minded  only 
their  dissolution ;  you  may  be 
sure  that  you  shall  not  be  impeach- 
ed by  his  Majeaty  ;  hut  that  his 
Grace  will  be  your  shield  or 
defence  against  all  other  that 
would  minister  unto  you  any 
bj  ury  or  displeasure.  And  if  any 
man,  of  what  degrte  soever  he 
be,  shall  pronounce  any  tiling  to 
the  contrary  hereof,  fail  you  not, 
either  to  apprehend  him,  if  you 
shall  he  alik',  or  if  he  he  such  a 
personage  that  you  shall  not  daio 
to  meddle  with,  to  write  to  his 
Majesty's  Highness  their  name  or 
names ;  and  report  that  he  or 
they,  so  rude  behaving  themselves, 
may  be  punished  for  the  same  an 
shall  apiiertuin."  Strype'fl  Ecc 
Mem.,  voL  i.  pt,  ii.  214. 
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CHAP    day,  October  2,  I53G,  and  arose  directly  out  of  the 
,.^,_^„^  visitation  which  had  again  been  ordered  by  Crom- 
A.D.  1536  ^ell  as  vicegerent  of  the  King  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters.    One  of  the  commissioners  was  expected  at 
Louth  on  the  above  day,  and  preparations  were  made 
which  show  plainly  what  the  object  of  his  visit  was 
known  to  be.     On  the  evening  before  his  arrival, 
It  bigins    after  the  Sunday  services  were  over,  the  silver  pro- 
at  Louth    cegaional  cross  belonging  to  their  noble  church  was 
carried  on  to  the  toiftoi  green,  and  there  used  as  a 
rallying  standard  for  those  town's-people  who  were 
prepared  to  resist  his  authority.     They  collected  in 
force,  and  returning  to  the  church  gathered  all  its 
riches — chalices,  vestments,  jewels — into  the  nave, 
where  an  armed  guard  was  set  over  them  until  day- 
break.    When  the  commissioner  appeared  early  in 
the  morning  he  was  received  with  the  ringing  of  the 
alarm  bell,  and  this  was  the  first  note  of  a  religious 
rebellion  which  well-nigh  thrust  Henry  VIII.  from 
bui  fails    his  throne.     This  first  rising  failed,  indeed,  for  want 
i'f'u^er  of  ^  leadyr,  but  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  who  was 
sent  to  report  respecting  it,  wrote  home  to  Cromwell 
that  in  every  place  from  London  to  Lincoln  all  the 
people,  old  and  young  alike,  were  heard  wishing  God- 
speed to  the  rebellion  in  Lincolnshire,  while  not  a 
voice  among  the  common  people  was  heard  on  the 
other  side.     Without  a  leader  all  the  zeal  in  the 
world  could  not,  however,  prevent  disintegration ; 
and  when  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  arrived  with  his  troops 
he  found  that  the  rebellion  had  worn  itself  to  pieces 
in  a  fortnight,  so  that  there  was  no  force  to  oppose. 
But  the  fire  soon  broke  out  again  in  Yorkshire, 
and  this  time  a  leader  was  found,  though  one  too 
gentle  and  irresolute  to  ensure  continued  success.   A 
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country  squire   named  Robert  Aske,   of  Howden   chap 
in  Yorkshire,  was  at  the  head  of  this  rising,  and  he  ^^JJi^ 
had  around  him  many  of  the, northern  gentry,  some  a-°-  '536 
zealous  as  himself,  others  only  half-hearted ;  among 
whom  were  Lord  Darcy,  Lee,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Lord  Hussey,  Sir  Robert  Constable,  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher Danby.     The  objects  of  this  outbreak  were 
stated  in  a  proclamation  which  was  issued  by  Aske 
and  his  friends    at    the    outset  in   the   following 
terms : — 

"  Masters,  all  men  to  be  ready  to-morrow,  and  this  night,  Aske's 
and  in  the  morning  to  ring  your  bells  in  every  town,  and  to  Sot'""™' 
asseinljle  yourselves  upon  Skipwith  moor,  and  there  appoint 
your  captains,  Master  Hussey,  Master  Babthorp,  and  Slaster 
Gascoygn,  and  other  gentlemen :  and  to  give  warning  to  all 
beyond  the  water  to  be  ready,  upon  pain  of  death,  for  tlie 
common wRalth ;  and  make  your  proclamation  every  man  to  be 
true  to  the  King's  issue  and  the  noble  blood;  to  preserve  the 
Church  of  God  from  spoiling,  and  to  be  true  to  the  Commons 
and  the  wealths.  And  ye  shall  have  to-morrow  the  articles 
and  causes  of  your  assembly  and  petition  to  the  King,  and 
place  of  our  meeting,  and  all  other  of  power  and  common 
wealth.     In  haste,  &c." 

Almost  all  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  bishop- 
ric of  Durham,  gathered  round  Aske  at  this  call, 
and  he  began  his  march  southward,  headed  by  some 
of  the  monks  bearing,  as  banner  of  the  "  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,"  a  standard  marked  with  the  nve  wounds 
of  Christ.  Tlio  demands  made  were,  as  before,  for  Demands 
the  restoration  of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  the  ^jj^]* 
remission  of  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  on  the 
clergy,  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  uses,  the  expulsion 
from  office  of  Cromwell,  and  "  other  villein  blood," 
and  the  deprivation  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Arch- 
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CHAP    biahop  Brown*  (of  Dublin),  Hilsey,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
^^,_.,,^  Chester,  and  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.     Those 
A.D.  1536  ^jjjj  were  thus  banded  together  had  the  badge  of 
the  five  wounds  on  their  sleeves ;  and  declared  them- 
selves to  be  entering  on  their  pilgrimage  neither  for 
slaughter  nor  profit^  but  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Provoca.    Church  to  its  ancient  position.     Nor  was  it  only  the 
which  led  sight  of  the  ruins  by  which  they  were  already  sur- 
^ii^n"    rounded  which  provoked  their  resistance  to  the  new 
visitation,  for  reports  were  rife  about  further  changes ; 
as  for  instance  that  no  two  churches  were  to  be  left 
standing  within  five  miles  of  each  other  (a  terrible 
prospect  in  a  county  so  abounding  in  churches  as 
■  Lincolnshire)  ;  that  nothing  more  valuable  than  tin 
chalices  were  to  be  allowed  them ;  and  that  the  King 
was  about  to  impose  a  tax  of  six  and  <  ' 
upon  every  wedding,  burial,  or  christening^ 


*  This  Archbishop  carried  his 
arrocance  to  euch  an  extent  that 
the  King  himself  wrote  a  letter  of 
eevure  I'ubuke  to  liiniouJuIy  31, 
1637,  tlireatuning  to  remove  him 
from  hia  office  if  he  did  not  con- 
ductULmselfbettcr.  (State  PaperB, 
ii.  480.]  Hia  clei^y  refused  to 
preach  at  all  mtlier  tkan  preach 
up  the  Rojal  Snprcinacy  aa 
owlered  [Ibid.,  539] :  out  a*  Lord 
Butler  wrote  a  despatch  highly 
commending  Arcbhiahop  Brown 
on  March  31, 1538  [Ibid.,  5G-1J,  ho 
may  have  mended  hia  marmcrH  and 
become  more  gentle  witli  them. 

*  State  Papers,  i.  482.  There  is 
a  ring  of  probability  about  these 
rcporta,  considering  what  devaata- 
tiona  reolty  took  place,  what  extor- 
tions were  made,  and  how  many 
"  tinnen  pottes  "  replaced  the  silver 
andgoldcbaiiceainlateryeara.  The 
latter  one  was  probably  connected 
with  some  injunction  respecting 
parish  ref-istete  ;    for  on  April  20, 


1539,  Sir  Piers  Eilgcomb  writes 
that  there  is  dangerous  discontent 
about  these  in  Devonsliire  and 
Cornwall,  and  that  the  general 
imposition  of  them  by  Cromwell's 
Injunctions  to  the  Clergy  in  1538 
was  supposed  to  portend  fresh  tax- 
ation. (Ibid.,  612.]  Snchataxwas 
actually  levied  by  6  &  7  Wil- 
liam  III.  cap.  6,  when  an  arch- 
bishop was  oliliguil  to  pay  a  duty 
of  i,'20  on  hia  marriage,  and 
^12,  IO3.  annually  afterwards ; 
while  a  eimilai  tax  of  ^50  was 
imposed  on  his  burial,  and  ;£10  on 
the   burial  of    his    wife ;     other 


a   stamp  duty  was   also  imposed 
upon  the  icgislration  of  baptisms, 

Pabibh  REaiBTERS  originated 
in  the  monasteries,  and  ou  the 
sugipreasion  of  the  latter  it  was 
necessary  to  issue  injunctions  for 
their  maintenance  by  the  clergy. 
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This  experience  of  recent  spoliations  and  prospect    chap 
of  others  coming  upon  them  was  a  strong  stimulus  ^^,,^-,-^ 
to    those   who   had    not    yet  been    convinced   that  *^^  '53^ 
splendid  churches  and  hospitable  abbeys  were  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  populations  among  which  they  were 
situated.       Badly  generalled   as    they  were,   some  Tempo, 
notable  successes  were  achieved  by  the  rebel  forces  ;  ^  o"^},^ 
York  and  Hull,  the  two  most  important  towns  in  "'>''^ 
Yorkshire,  being  occupied,  wliile  Scarborough  and 
Skipton  castles  were  besieged  for  some  weeks,  with 
good  hope  that  they  would  ultimately  be  taJten. 
South  of  the  Humber  they  advanced  as  far  west  as 
Doncaster;  and  in  the  north-west  of  the  great  cousity, 
they  passed  beyond  the  Tees  into  Durham  and  West- 
moreland.    As  far  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
they  restored  all  the  monasteries  on  their  march; 
but  the  few  monks  who  were  free  to  return  to  them  Sad  at- 
found'  nothing  but  empty  ruins,  the  destruction  of  |^J|fg'||„ 
the  roofs  for  the  sake  of  the  lead  being  always  a  {"o."^- 
principal  object  of  the  commissioners.' 

The  King  collected  his  forces  from  the  midland 

All  monasteries  Xcpt  their  obit-  date.        Probably     tliey    gnined 

uary  booke,  as  did  also  the  Col-  ground   very   slowly,  for    besides 

leges  nt  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Cromweira  order    of    aeptenibcr 

In  these  were  enteml  tlie  deaths  1538,  later  ones  were  issued    in 

of  all  connected  with  the   house,  1547,  155.'i,  1657  and  1509,     Forty 

and  probably  with  its  deivmlenl  re^-islera    contain    entries     earlier 

(■bnrchea.     Actual  parish  registers  tkm  1538. 

I'xisted  in  Fiance  as  enrly  as  1308,  '  "The  lead    by   eslimatiun   is 

but  it  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  valued  at    ni°,  the   bolls   at   iiij" 

or  in  what  form.    Cardinal   Xi-  viii'."       Snpp.  of   Mon.,  Caiud. 

inenea  instituted  them  in  b pain  in  Uoc,  163.    "I  have  taken  down 

I4fl7.       The      antiquarian     Cole  all  the  lead  of  Jervauli,  and  in.ide 

mentions  an  English  parish  rej;is-  it  in  pieces  of  half  fothers,  which 

ter  of  Honnead  Miigna  beginning  lead  atnonntcth  to  the  nuiuIxT  of 

in  1537,  "thirty-seven  years  after  eighteen   score    and    five   fotliers,  * 

their  first  instiliilioii  in  1501,  JH  witli   thirty  ond  lour  fothers  and 

Hen^  Vir."    [Cole's    MSS.,  Br.  a  hidf  that  were    there  before." 

Hits.];  ondcopiesof  entriesasesrly  Ibid.,  164. 

as  1528  exist  in  registers  of  later 
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CHAP   counties  under  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Ueu- 
^..^^^j  tenant-general  of  the  northern  district ;   and  with 
A.D.  1536  tiiese,  and  other  troops  under  the  Earl  of  Derby,  tlie 
Earls  of  Hunting;don  and  Rutland,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  small  army 
which  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  already  marched  into 
Th<  King  Lincolnshire  to  quell  the  first  rising  at  Louth.     But 
ihe  rebels  the  rebel  forces  were  so  strong  that  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  treat  with  them  by  Lancaster  Herald, 
who  was  sent  to  Aske  at  Porafret  Castle  with  a 
royal  proclamation,  requiring  him  and  his  followers 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
King's  mercy.      Aske  received  the  herald   in  the 
midst  of  a  kind  of  court,  the  Archbishop  of  York 
standing  on  one  hand  and  Lord  Darcy  on  the  other  ; 
and  he  at  once  and  boldly  refused  to  obey  the  pro- 
Their        clamatiou,  declaring  that  he  and  his  people  were  "  all 
tie """"'  of  one  accord  with  the  points  of  our  articles,  clearly 
intending  to  see  a  reformation,  or  else  to  die  in  those 
causes."     Lancaster    Herald  (who,  poor  man !   was 
afterwards  put  to  deatli  at  York  for  parleying  with 
Aske)  has  left  in  writing  a  long  account  of  this  inter- 
view, and  he  states  what  the  requirements  of  Aske 
and  his  followers  were  : — 

"And  then  I  demanded  of  him  what  his  articlea  were. 
And  he  said  one  was  that  he  and  his  company  would  go  to 
London  of  pilgrimage  to  the  King's  highness,  and  tliere  to 
have  all  vile  blood  of  his  Council  put  from  him,  and  all  noble 
blood  set  up  again ;  and  also  the  Faith  of  Christ  and  His  laws 
to  be  kept,  and  full  restitution  of  Christ's  Church  of  all 
wrongs  done  unto  it ;  and  also  the  Commonalty  to  be  used  as 
they  should  be :  and  bade  me  trust  to  tliis,  for  it  should  be 
done,  or  he  would  die  for  it."* 

"  State  Papera,  L  486. 
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These  "  articles"  were  then  put  in  writing,  and    chap 
sent  to  the  King  by  the  hands  of  the  herald,  the  ^^,„~^-,w 
Duke  of  Norfolk  going  up  to  Court  with  the  pro-  *■»■  >536 
fessed  object  of  seconding  the  petition,  but  the  real 
one  of  gaining  time  for   the  King's  forces    to    be 
gathered. 

And  now  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  remarked  that  Empiincss 
notwithstanding  the  great  spoils  of  which  the  Kingeiaequ^r 
liad  possessed  himself,  he  was  absolutely  without 
meanfi  of  paying  his  soldiers.  At  first  he  wislied 
Cromwell  to  provide  money  by  following  up  the 
policy  of  his  whole  reign,  and  bade  him  "taste  the 
fat  priests."  But  the  fat  priests  were  growing  very 
lean,  and  the  danger  already  in  hand  through  "tast- 
ing" them  was  too  great  to  allow  of  his  savage  com- 
mand being  carried  out.  Then  a  warrant  was 
actually  issued  for  the  sale  of  the  crown  plate  out  of 
the  jewel-house  in  the  Tower,  the  very  last  resource 
to  which  a  poverty-struck  monarch  could  be  driven ; 
Cromwell  adding  at  the  end  of  the  waiTant,  "  His 
Majesty  appeareth  to  fear  much  this  matter, 
especially  if  he  should  want  money." 

It  was  probably  this  want  of  money  which  made  suppres- 
Henry  agree  to  a  general  pardon  of  Aske  and  his  ^ewiUwi 
companions,  and  to  the  holding  of  a  parliament  at 
York.  Aske  and  Lord  Darcy  were  then  invited  to 
court,  the  former  by  a  letter  from  the  King  himself, 
written  on  December  15,  1536,  and  Lord  Darcy  by 
another  epistle  on  January  6th/  Aske  accepted 
the  invitation,  but  Lord  Darcy  declined  to  risk  such 
a  visit :  the  former  endeavouring,  but  quite  inef- 
fectually, to  persuade  the  King  to  keep  the  promises 
which  he  had  made.  The  people  of  the  north 
'  State  Papen,  L  6S3. 
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[lAP    country  finding  themselves  duped,  again  broke  out 

'^ ,  into  insurrection,  but  this  time  the  forces  of  the 

•■  »537  King  were  better  prepared,  and  the  "  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace"  was  finally  extinguished  in  the  summer  of 
1537.  The  leaders  of  the  former  act  of  the  Pilgrimage 
wore  now  treated  as  if  no  pardon  Iiad  been  issued  : 
Lord  Darcy  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  Lord 
Hussey  at  Lincoln,  and  the  brave  Aske  was  hanged 
cuiion  at  York  Castle,  A  lieavy  vengeance,  of  course,  fell 
\l^  upon  all  the  clergy  and  monks  who  had  in  any  way 
compromised  themselves  in  the  rebellion,  and  the 
trees  groaned  with  tlieir  ghastly  burdens.  Twelve 
abbots  were  bung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York  himself  only  escaped  by  pleading 
that  be  had  acted  under  a  compulsion  which  he  was 
powerless  to  resist.* 

This  vigorous  attempt  to  resist  any  further  spolia- 
tion of  the  monasteries  having  thus  been  so  signally 
defeated,  the  visitors  were  able  to  go  on  their  way 

■  Among  these  was  the  Atil>ot  of  left  his  mark  in  the  Beauchdmp 
Jervaulx,  who  waa  eiemiicd  at  Tower  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Tybum  in  June  1637.     He  Has      where    may    be    seen    iiucribed 
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once   more,   stimulated,   no  doubt,   afresh   by  the    chap 
exhausted  condition  of  the  royal  treasury.  ^^-^-^-.^ 

They  appear  to  have  acted  under  their  former  com-  *■"■  '537 
Qiission,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  powers  visitation 
were  added  to  it  by  the  act  which  had  legalized  the  ^ot^ 
suppression  of  tlie  smaller  monasteries.     Short  as  the  '">** 
time  had  been — for  it  was  only  about  eighteen  months 
since  the    commissioners  had  begun   to   move — all 
those  smaller  monasteries  were  now  institutions  of 
the  past,  and  nothing  remained  to  witness  to  their 
former  condition  but  a  few  broken  walls  and  the 
roofless,  unglazed  churches  on  which  the  moss  was 
already  beginning  to  grow.     A  few  more  years  and 
the  broken  walls  had  so  multiplied,  the  moss  so 
grown,   that  men   began  to    persuade    themselves 
picturesque  decay  was  a  better  condition  for  churches 
than  one  of  stability  and  beauty.     But  much  was  to 
be  done  yet  before  irreli^on  could  gain  this  triumph. 
So  the  visitors  went  forth  again,  armed  with  moral 
and  physical  powers  of  destruction  ;  their  way  being 
already  smoothed    by   spies,   tempters,  treacherous 
hypocrites,  and  a  blood-stricken  panic. 

In  their  previous  visitation  of  1535-36,  the  com- 
missioners had  made  a  show  of  reforming  the  reli- 
gious houses  :  but  in  the  following  years  they  seem  No  pre- 
to  have  nearly  cast  off  even  this  thin  veil  of  reforming  ^aov'o^ 
intentions,  and  to  have  proceeded  steadily  onwards,  "fo™'ng 
taking  possession  at  once  of  all  they  could  lay  tlieir 
hands  on,  and  where  they  could  not  immediately 
gain  the  resignation  of  a  monastery  or  nunnery  (for 
they  had  no  legal  power  to  suppress),  setting  a  train 
which  must  be  certain  to  end  in  the  desired  explosion 
at  a  future  day. 

The  monks  knew  well  what  must  come,  and  in  the 
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CHAP    general  panic  there  were  many  endeaTours  to  meet, 
,^„.^^  and^  if  possible,  to  ward  oif  the  extreme  violence  of 
*-»■  '537  the  anticipated  storm.     A  few  of  the  heads  of  the 
Conceal,    rcligious  liouses  concealed  their  valuables  in  the  hope 
™raiurcs    t'f  better  times,  but  the  visitors  SGldom   failed  to 
by  monks  ferret  out  the  hidden  stores.     Layton  and  Legh,  for 
example,  wrote  to  Cromwell  respecting  the  Abbot 
of  Fountains,  "  six  days  before  our  access  to  his 
called  thefi  monastery  he  committed  theft  and  sacrilege,   con- 
fessing the  same.     At  midnight  caused  liis  chaplain 
to  steal  the  sexton's  keys,  and  took  out  a  jewel,  a 
cross  of  gold  with  stones.    One  Warren,  a  goldsmith 
of  the  Cheap,  wa-s  with  him  at  that  hour,  and  there 
they  stole  out  a  great  emerald  with  a  ruby ;  tlie  said 
Warren  made  the  Abbot  believe  the  ruby  to  be  but 
a  garnet,  and  so  for  that  he  paid  nothing,  for  the 
emerald  but  twenty  pounds.     He  sold  him  also  their 
plate  without  weight  or  ounces."'     It  is  evident  tlie 
abbot  was  endeavouring  to  secure  the  property  of 
the  house  :  but  he  was  deprived,  and  shortly  after- 
wards executed,  for  complicity  in  Aske's  rebellion, 
while  the   visitors  recommend   as  his   successor  a 
monk  of  the  house,  who  offered  to  give  Cromwell 
six  hundred  marks  directly  after  his  appointment,  and 
a  thousand  pounds  to  the  King  within  three  years 
by  way  of  first-fruits. 
Property        Others,  again,  made  over  their  lands  and  houses 
lo'iaymen  to  laymen,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  them  back  from 
by  inoiiiis  ^hcm  when  the  storm  had  blown  over  ;  but  the  legal 

'  Siipp.  Monai't.,  Cnmd.  Soc.,  p.  about  among  the  monftsteriea  offer- 

KH).  Fromaleltcrof  Thomas  Parry  iiiR  to  b«y  their  precious  stones. 

to  CrnmvrcU  (Ellis'  Oris-  Letters,  From  the  aliovo  it  would   appear 

III.  iii.  1^h\  it  appears  that  "one  thnt  this  BeetyaD  was  not  the  only 

Bvst^an,  a  jeweller,  who  as  I  heard  shrewd  diamond  mcTchaut  who  diil 

say  IS  in  I/Dndoii  in  some  faniily  this, 
of    the    Strangers    there,"    wuut 
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subtleties  by  which  such  conveyance  \:s&  effected  chap 
could  not  stand  in  the  face  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  ^^.^^,,,„ 
and  all  such  bargains  were  annulled,  unless  made  *'°-  '537 
under  the  King's  license,  by  the  Act  of  Suppression 
of  1539  :  the  Abbey  of  Sibton,  sold  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  in  1536  ;  and  that  of  Cobham,  sold  to  Lord 
Cobham,  being  the'  only  exceptions  allowed  by  the 
Act. 

But  the   character  of  Cromwell  seems  to  have  Bribery  of 
been  well  known  to  the  head  officers  of  the  religious  byT^ts 
houses,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  last  f"**  "•"" 
hope  offered  them  was  an  appeal  to  hia  inordinate  their 
avarice.     The  Prior  of  Durham  writes  a  grave  letter 
to  him,  saying,  tliat  whereas  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Cuthbert  had  hitherto  paid  him  an  annuity  oi  Jive 
pounds,  he  and  his  brethren  would  now  increase  it 
to  ten  pounds.^    The  Prioress  of  Catesby  tells  him, 
that  if  he  can  persuade  the  King  to  spare  that  house 
for  the  sake  of  two  thousand  marks,  which  she  offered 
through  the  Queen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  her 
interest  for  the  money  (by  way  of  stipend),  he  shall  ' 
have  a  hundred  marks  to  buy  him  a  gelding,  and  the 
prayers  of  herself  and  her  sisters.'     Richard,  Abbot 
of  Leicester,  was  "informed  it  should  be  your  pleasure 
that  I  should  send  forty  pounds  to  your  mastership. 
.     .  The  said  forty  pounds  I  have  sent  you  by  money, 

this  bearer."'  John,  his  successor,  sends  hia  '"  right  sheep 
lionourable  and  most  assured  good  lord"  a  brace  of 
fat  oxen,  and  a  score  of  fat  wethers.*  He  had  ac- 
cepted office  subject  to  a  yearly  tax  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  pounds,  and  was  a  thousand  pounds  in 
debt,  so  this  present  of  fat  oxen  and  sheep  was  a 
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CHAP   liberal  one.    The  Abbot  of  Michelney  is  importuned 
.^^^^  by  Cromwell  for  forty  pounds  promised  to  him,  and 
'■>■  'S37  replies  that  he  had  already  paid  him  a   hundred 
Adv,w.     pounds  through  a  commissioner,  Dr.   Lee.*    Poor 
S;,1I«  Abbot  Whiting  of  Glastonbury  sends  the  same  in- 
ningerdiip  exorable  extortioner  an  advowson,  and  a  corrody  of 
five  pounds  a  year,'  together  with  some   appoint- 
ments, that  of  Master  of  the  Game,  and  Keeper  of 
the  Park  of  Northwood.'    The  Abbess  of  Godstow 
offers  her  "  poor  little  fee,""  and  makes  him  Steward 
of  the  Abbey  for  life,'  and  uses  all  womanly  arts  to 
conciliate  the  dreadful  devastator,  but  in  vain  after 
all.     The  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury  tries  to  ransom  her 
bouse  by  a  payment  of  five  hundred  marks  to  the 
King  and  one  hundred  pounds  to  his  vicegerent;' 
and  her  neighbour,  the  Abbot  of  Ceme,  follows  suit 
with  a  similar  offer.*     Cranmer  offers  unto  "  his 
grace  the  King  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  on 
behalf  of  tlie  brethren  of  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury,' gave  Cromwell  the  same  profitable  appoint- 
■  ments  that  he  held  from  the  Abbot  of  Glaatonbury,* 
and  sent  him  periodical  "  fees  "  of  twenty'  and  forty 
pounds,"  the  see   of  Canterbury   itself  not  being 
powerful  enough  to  contend  against  tliis  covetous 
man's  extortionate  demands. 
Sm't     S""''  *"* "  f''"'  of  *e  instances  in  which  the  dying 
pS"     ™'""'*'«™8  endeavoured  to  buy  life  for  a  short  time 
longer  at  the  hands  of  as  ruthless  and  imperturbable 
a  statesman  a3  ever  carried  out  a  policy  of  confisca- 

»  ElliB-Orig.  LetteM,III.  ii.334.        •  Ellia' Orig.  Letten,  In. iU.  231 

'  ll'w  "  Hl°a  7  '  ''"'''"'  ■■"=  "'  Cm"!"',  i.' 
•  Ibia.,  1  la  <  Ibid.,  277,  28a 

»  IbiiL,  2.32.  •  Ibid    179. 

>  Ibid,  230  •  Ibid.,  29a 
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tion.  But  the  endeavours  were  hopeless.  He  ac-  vi 
cepted  the  gifts,  appointments,  money,  cattle,  every-  ^'T'CX 
thing  that  he  coul'J  get,  but  went  on  unchangeably 
in  the  course  originally  marked  out  until  the  last 
scrap  of  monastic  property  had  been  gathered  into 
the  King's  coffers,  or  appropriated  to  himself,  his 
relatives,  and  tlie  courtiers  who  formed  his  party.^ 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  because  such 
ai»peals  were  made  to  the  covetousness  of  Henry  and 
his  chief  minister,  there  were  no  thoughts  of  a  higher 
kind  in  these  religious  houses.  Solemn  forebodings  solemn 
came  upon  some  of  their  inmates,  such  as  might  ["'^'^'^^ 
naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  men  whose  field  of  "■f"!''' 
vision  was  not  a  wide  one,  whose  reading  was 
chiefly  associated  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  whose 
quiet  lives  the  disturbances  of  the  visitation  must 
have  seemed  like  tlie  powers  of  evil  let  loose  upon 
them.  Then  the  stronger  souled  men  betook  them- 
selves to  preparation  for  violent  deaths,  if  death 
should  so  come,  as  it  did  to  many  of  them  :  and  they 
tried  to  calm  the  agitated  and  unsettled  minds  of 
tlieir  weaker  brethren  by  special  devotional  exercises 
suited  to  times  of  trouble.  The  curtain  is  lifted 
from  an  interior  where  this  was  going  on  after  that 
fearful  slaughter  and  starvation  by  which  the  breth- 
ren of  the  Charter  House,  to  the  number  of  about 
forty  resolute  and  uncompromisiug  men,  had  been 
exterminated.    It  is  lifted  by  unfriendly  and  treacher- 

'  Among  Ccomwell'a  own  mem-  KinKsmill  for  Wl«rweB.      John 

onutda  is  one   relating   to   such  Freeman  for  Spalding,    Myeeli  lor 

BppropriationB  : — "  Item,    to    re-  Lnund.    Item,  to  rememter  John 

member  Warner  for  a  monastery.  Oodsalve    for   sometliing,  for   he 

Item,  Dr.  Come.    The  Lord  Grey  hath  neeth    Item,  to  remembermy 

Wiiton.    Ralph  Sadler,    Nicholas  Lord  Ferrars."   Ellis' Orig.  Letters. 

Rusticus,  Moiintgtace.    Mr.  Gost-  IT.  ii.  183  n. 
wick    for   one   monastery.      Mr- 
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CHAP    ous  hands,  and  therefore  the  scene  revealed  is  not 

^^ ^  hkely  to  be  represented  in  too  good  colours.     It  is 

*"•  '537  at  Wobum  in  1535,  two  years  before  the  end. 

The  Abbot  "At  the  time  tbat  the  monks  of  the  Charter  House,  with 
bum's'cx-  other  traitors,  did  suffer  death,  the  abbot  did  call  us  into  the 
hort|ttion  Chapter  House,  and  said  these  words : — '  Brethren,  this  is  a 
lucthrcn  I'^rdous  time ;  such  a  scourge  was  never  heard  since  Christ's 
passiou.  Ye  hear  how  good  men  suffer  tlie  death.  Brethren, 
this  is  undoubted  for  our  offences.  Ye  read,  so  long  as  the 
children  of  Israel  kept  the  commandments  of  God,  so  long 
their  enemies  had  no  power  over  them,  but  God  took  vengeance 
of  their  enemies.  But  when  they  broke  God's  commandments, 
tlien  they  were  subdued  by  their  enemies,  and  so  be  we. 
Therefore  let  us  be  sorry  for  our  offences.  Undoubted  He 
will  take  vengeance  of  our  enemies;  I  mean  those  heretics 
that  causetb  so  many  good  men  to  suffer  thus.  ./Vlso  it  ia  a 
piteous  case  that  so  much  Christian  blood  should  be  shed. 
Therefore,  good  brethren,  for  the  reverence  of  God,  every  one  of 
you  devoutly  pray,  and  say  this  psalm,  "  Oh  God,  the  heathen 
are  come  into  Thine  inheritance ;  Thy  holy  temple  have  they 
defiled,  and  made  Jerusalem  a  heap  of  stones.  The  dead 
bodies  of  Thy  servants  have  they  given  to  be  meat  to  the  foivls 
of  the  air,  and  the  llesh  of  Thy  saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  Tlieir  blood  have  they  shed  like  water  on  every  side 
of  Jenisalem,  and  there  was  no  man  to  bury  them.  We  are 
become  an  open  scorn  unto  our  enemies,  a  very  scorn  and 
derision  unto  them  that  are  round  about  us.  Oh  remember 
not  our  old  sins,  but  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  that  soon,  for 
we  are  come  to  great  misery.  Help  us,  oh  God  of  our  salva- 
tion, for  the  glory  of  Thy  name.  Oh  be  merciful  unto  our 
sins  for  Thy  name's  sake.  Wherefore  do  the  heathen  say. 
Where  is  now  their  God  ?  "  Ye  shall  say  this  psalm  every 
Friday  after  the  Litany,  prostrate,  when  yo  lie  upon  the  high 
altar,  and  undoubtedly  God  will  cease  this  extreme  scourge.'"* 

A  little  later,  when  the  suppression  of  the  small 

'  FiQude's  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  ii.  tIG. 
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monasteries  bad  been  legalized  by  Act  of  Parliament,    chap 
the  good  abbot  called  another  chapter,  enjoining  the  .^Jii,^ 
monks  to  sing  "Let  God  arise  and  let  His  enemies  ■*-"■  'S37 
be  scattered,"  and  to  say  at  every  moss  the  collect  of 
the  Sarum  mass,  "  pro  tribulatione  cordis,"  "  O  God, 
merciful  Father,  that  despisest  not  the  sighing  of  a 
contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of  such  as  be  sorrow- 
ful," as  it  stands  in  our  Litany.     Thus  we  hear  the 
dying  throbs  of  that  sad  devotion  which  ascended  to 
a  righteous  Judge  from  altars  that  were  about  to  be 
hewn  down,  and  out  of  the  stalls  which  were  soon 
to  be  burnt  for  firewood. 

But  long  before  the  severed  limbs  of  this  good  viHiora 
abbot  were  set  up  as  those  of  a  traitor,"  the  visitors  "voiun- 
had  been  doing  their  work  effectually  in  many  of  the  Itndcra"' 
monasteries  which  remained  after  tiie  first  Act  of 
Suppression.    Their  first  object  was  to  obtain  "  sur- 
renders" of  the  monasteries  into  the  hands  of  the 
King,  by  which  means  he  became  the  owner  of  the 
buildings,  lands,  sacred  vessels,  jewels,  and  every- 
thing else  that  had  Iiitherto  been  held  in  trust  by  the 
responsible  members  of  each  religious  house.    When 
this  had  been  secured,  the  whole  community  was 
turned  adrift,  the  church  and  other  buildings  dis- 
mantled, and  all  portable  articles  oi  value  carried  up 
to  London.    The  commissioners  had  not  (as  has  been  having  no 
mentioned  before)  any  legal  power  to  do  all  this]^„,„ 
against  the  will  of  the  monks,  but  an  act  of  surrender  5"PP™is 
signed  by  the  head  of  the  house  and  a  majority  of  its 
members  placed  everything  at  their  disposal.     These 
surrenders  were  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  the 
monastic  corporations  during  the  years  1537,  1538, 

*  The  Abbot  and  the   Prior  of      mutilated  os  traitors  in  1537,  whcti 

Wobum    were     lioth     hong    and      so  iiinny  otlier  abbots  BuETereil. 
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CHAP   and  1539,  and  they  were  all  legalized  by  the  second 
,_J^^,^  Act  of  Suppression  passed  in  the  latter  year. 
AD-  '537       A  few  words  further  about  these  "surrenders," 
What       many  of  which  still  exist  among  our  records.     In 
r**^  *""    most  of  these  documents  it  is  alleged  that  the  houses, 
really  come  lands,  and  goods  are  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the 
King,  with  all  titles  and  interests  that  the  monks 
possessed  in  them  :  and  that  this  surrender  is  made 
under  the  conviction  that  they  have  been  guilty  of 
crimes    and   vices  which    make    them    no    longer 
deserving  of  their  estates  and  possesaons.    But  there 
ia  evidence  to  show  that  the  voluntary  character 
given  to  these  documents  was  a  legal — or  illegal — 
fiction,  and  this  evidence  ia  corroborated  by  the  tone 
of  the  documents  themselves.     It  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable that  any  but  a  ready-made  instrument  of 
surrender  would  be  couched  in  such  words  as  these  : 

That  of  "  Forasmuch  as  we,  the  warden  and  friars  of  the  house  of 

{""n^r""''  ^^  Francis  in  Stamford,  commonly  called  the  Grey  Friars  in 
iriare  Stamford,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  do  profoundly  consider 
that  the  perfection  of  Christian  living  doth  not  consist  in  the 
'  dome'  ceremonies,  wearing  of  the  grey  coat,  disguising  our- 
selves after  strange  fashions,  docking  and  becking,  in  girding 
ourselves  with  a  girdle  full  of  knots,  and  other  like  papistical 
ceremonies,  wherein  we  have  hep.n  most  principally  practised 
and  misled  iu  times  past ;  hut  the  very  true  way  to  please 
God,  and  to  live  a  true  Christian  man  without  all  hypocrisy 
and  feigned  dissimulation,  is  sincerely  declared  unto  us  by 
our  Master,  Christ,  His  Evangelista  and  Apostles.  Being 
minded  therefore  to  follow  the  same;  conforming  ourselves 
unto  the  will  and  pleasure  of  our  supreme  head  under  God  in 
earth,  the  Kuig's  majesty,  and  not  to  follow  henceforth  the 
auperstitioua  traditions  of  any  '  forincyall'  potentate  or  power, 
with  mutual  assent  and  consent,  do  submit  ourselves  unto 
the  mercy   of    our  said   sovereign   head.      And   with  like 
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mutual  assent  and  consent,  do  surrender  and  yield  up  unto    CUAP 
the  hands  of  the  same  all  our  said  house  of  Saint  Francis       ^' 
in  Stamford,  commonly  called  the  Grey  Friars  in  Stamford,  a.d.  1537 

with  all  lands,  tenements,  gardens, most  humbly 

beseeching  his  most  noble  Grace  to  dispose  of  ua  and  of  the 
same  as  best  shall  stand  with  his  most  gracious  pleasure. 
And  farther,  freely  to  grant  imto  every  one  of  ua  his  license 
under  writing  and  seal,  to  change  our  habits  into  secular 
fashion,  and  to  receive  such  manner  of  livings  as  other  secular 
priests  commonly  be  preferred  unto,"  &c.,  &c.' 

Still  more  wanting  in  probability  is  it  that  the 
members  of  any  monastery  would  knowingly  and 
voluntarily  put  their  hands  to  a  document  in  which 
the  Prior  and  Convent  of  St,  Andrew  of  Northampton 
are  made  to  confess  themselves  guilty  of  evil  living 
in  such  terms  as  ^e  following  : — 

"  But  as  well  we  as  others  our  predecessors,  called  religious  That  of 
persons  within  your  said  monastery,  taking  on  us  the  habit  of  jj^"' 
outward  vesture  of  the  said  rule,  only  to  the  intent  to  lead  our  Priory, 
lives  in  the  idle  quietness,  and  not  in  virtuous  exercise,  in  a  a^pmj, 
stately  estimation  and  not  in  obedient  humility,  have  under 
the  shadow  or  colour  of  the  said  rule  and  habit  vainly,  detes- 
tably, and  also  ungodly  employed,  ratlier  devoured,  the  yearly 
revenues  issuing  and  coming  of  the  said  possession  in  continual 
iugurgitations  and  farcings  of  our  carrion  bodies,  and  of  others 
the  supporters  of  our  voluptuous  and  carnal  appetite,  with 
other  vain  and  ungodly  expenses :  to  the  manifest  subversion 
of  devotion  and  cleanness  of  living.  .  .  .  ^Vllich  our  most 
horrible  ahomuiations*   and   execrable  persuasions   of  your 
Grace's   people   to  detestable  errors,  and  our  long  covered 
hypocrisy  cloaked  with  feigned  sanctity :  we  revolving  daily, 
and  continually  pondermg  in  our  sorrowful  hearts,  and  thereby 
perceiving  the  bottomless  gulf  of  everlasting  fire  ready  \o 
devour  ns  if,  persisting  in  this  state  of  living,  we  should  depart 

'  Fuller's  Ch.  Hist,  iL  223,  ed.  be  misinterpreted,  it  should  be 
1S:I7.  added    that  it  lelates  to    "dead 

'  Lest  the  omitted  poAsage  should      images  and  counterfeit  relii^s." 
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CHAP  fttini  this  unccrtaiD  and  transitory  life,  constrained  by  the 
V  intolerable  anguish  of  out  conscience,  called  as  we  trust  by  the 
A.D.  IS37  fi""<"^  of  ('^  "'^  would  have  no  man  to  perish  in  sin :  vyilh 
hearts  most  contrite  and  repentant,  prostrate  at  the  noble  feet  of 
your  most  royal  Majesty,  most  lamentably  do  crave  of  your 
Higliness  of  your  abundant  mercy,  to  grant  unto  us  most 
grievous  against  God,  and  your  Higlmess,  your  most  gracious 
pardon  for  our  said  offences,  omissions,  and  negligeacea,  com- 
mitted as  before  by  us  is  confessed,  against  your  Highness, 
and  your  most  noble  progenitors." 

After  which  follows  the  resignation  itself,  signed 

by  the  prior,  sub-prior,  and  eleven  brethren.' 

Stichdocu-      Credulous  writers  have  actually  taken  such  over- 

I^^.     done  documents  as  true  confessions  of  the  enormities 

^hl  sa   ^H^ed  against  the  monks ;  and  not  only  have  snp- 

asevidencj  posed  them  to  be  unanswerable  as  to  the  criminality 

of  the  persons  signing,  but  also  to  be  irrefutable 

evidence  as  to  the  utter  impurity  and  rottenness  of 

the  system  for  many  previous  generations. 

But  one  who  wrote  almost  at  the  time  of  the  sup- 
pression, and  from  the  account  of  relatives  who  had 
witnessed  it,  tells  us  how  the  visitors  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  Roche  Abbey,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
die  statement  is,  at  least  in  this  instance,  wholly 
inconsistent  with  such  confessions  as  the  above,  such 
servile  aspirations  after  the  King's  pardon,  and  such 
earnest  desire  to  be  released  from  the  monastic  life. 

Coniem-        "  So  soon,"  he  says, "  aa  the  visitors  were  entered  within  the 

P5™^-      gat«s,  they  called  the  abbot  and  other  officers  of  the  house, 

"surren-    and  caused  them  to  deliver  up  to  them  all  their  keys,  and 

^""  took  an  inventory  of  all  their  goods ;  and  when  they  had  so 

done,  turned  the  abbot  with  all  his  convent  and  household 

forth  of  the  doors.     ^Vhich  thing  was  not  a  little  grief  to  the 

convent,  and  especially  such  as  with  their  conscience  could 

»  Fiiller'a  Ch.  Hi»t,  ii.  235,  ed.  1837. 
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not  bi«ak  their  profession ;  for  it  -would  have  made  a  heart  of    CHAP 
flint  to  have  melted  and  wept  to  have  seen  the  breaking  up      ^^ 
of  the  house  and  their  eorrowfiU  departing."*  a,d.  1537 

And  even  one  of  the  visitors  bears  witness  to  the 
same  effect : — 

"  Divers  of  the  friars  are  very  loath  to  foreake  their  houses, 
and  yet  they  he  not  able  to  live ;  for  I  think,  for  the  more  part 
of  them,  if  all  their  debts  should  be  paid,  all  that  is  in  their 
houses  is  not  able  to  do  it"  ..."  There  was  an  Anchoress 
with  whom  I  had  not  a  little  business  to  have  her  grant  to 
come  out,  but  out  she  is,"' 

The  real  fact  is,  that  these  contemptible  docn-  ci.ai,-ct« 
mente  are  cut-and-dried  forms  which  were  placed  'f^^l^Z« 
before  the  monks  for  signature  without  any  regard  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  contents.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  some,  in  their  utter  despair,  grew  indifferent 
to  everything,  as  old  people  will,  and  when  they 
were  told  to  sign  their  names  to  a  document  did  so. 
Those  also  who  had  already  charged  their  brethren 
with  vice  and  crime,  at  the  instigation  of  Cromwell 
and  the  visitora,  and  in  the  hope  of  reward,  would, 
of  course,  do  so  without  any  scruple.  But  many 
houses  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  surrender, 
and  gave  the  visitors  much  trouble :  some  refusing 
to  the  last.  The  difficulty  thus  created  was  some- 
times got  over  by  displacing  a  refractory  abbot,  and  Refraciory 
substituting  one  who  would  be  pliant  enough  for  the  \^^l  on, 
visitors'  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  monastery  of 
Evesham,  from  which  Abbot  Lichfield  was  thrust 
out  to  make  room  for  Abbot  Hawford,  a  young 
monk,  who  surrendered  the  house  directly,  and  thus 
obtained  a  pension  of  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds 

*  Ellis'  Orig.  Letleis,  III.  iii.  32.  '  Ibid.,  190. 
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CHAP   a  year,  and  was  afterwards  made  Dean  of  Worcester.* 
,_„^.,^  Sometimes  pliant  bishops    were  made  abbota  for 
*■•>■  '537  the  same  object,  or  abbots  rewarded  with  bishop- 
abbois  re  ^'"^  *^°  their  engagement  to  surrender,  as  it  is  plain 
wardtJ     from  the  dates  was  the  case  with  More,  Bishop  oC 
Colchester ;  Holgate,  Bishop  of  Llandaff ;  HUsey, 
Bishop  of  Rochester  ;  Holbeach,  Bishop  of  Bristol  ; 
and  Barlow,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.     "Where  actual 
disloyalty  could  be  directly  or  constructively  proved, 
the  Crown  made  short  shrift  about  surrenders,  as 
in  the  case  of  those  houses  which  were  implicated  in 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  :  the  monks  were  tied  up  to 
the  nearest  beam,  the  abbots  condemned  to  the  halter 
and  the  butcher's  knife  {on  what  Cromwell  called 
"sorted"  evidence),  and  the  property  at  once  confis- 
cated. 

But  after  all  "the  care  taken  by  the  visitors  to  make 
it  appear  that  these  surrenders  were  voluntary,  there 
were  bold  men  who  sent  up  their  protest  to  head- 
quarters, and  so  left  it  on  record  for  posterity  as 
strong  evidence  of  the  falsehood  by  which  the  com- 
missioners' proceedings  were  characterized.  Such  a 
protest  is  that  of  the  Abbot  of  Vale  Royal  "  My 
good  Lord,"  he  wrote  to  Cromwell,  "  the  truth  is,  I 
nor  my  said  brethren  have  never  consented  to  sui'- 
render  our  monastery,  nor  yet  do,  nor  never  will  do 
by  our  good  wills,  unless  it  shall  please  the  King's 
grace  to  give  us  commandment  so  to  do,  which  I 
cannot  perceive  in  the  commission  of  Master  Hol- 
Fahifiai  croft  80  to  be.  And  if  any  information  be  given 
surrenders  ^^^^^  y^  Majesty,  Or  unto  your  good  Lordship,  that 
we  should  consent  to  surrender,  as  is  above  said,  1 
assure  your  good  Lordship  upon  my  fidelity  and 
'  Ellis'  Orig.  Letters,  III.  iii.  249. 
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truth,  there  was  never  none  such  consent  made  by  me,   chap 
nor  my  brethren ;  nor  no  person  nor  persons  had  ^^,-v^,^ 
authority  so  to  do  in  our  names."  ^  *-'^  '537 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  then  that  the  documents 
called  surrenders  really  speak  the  truth  as  to  the 
spirit  in  which  the  monks  quitted  their  monasteriea 
A  judicial  mind,  otherwise  well-informed  as  to  the 
history  of  the  transactions  they  profess  to  represent, 
must  reject  them  at  once,  and  will  have  little  hesita-  Surrenders 
tion  in  saying  that  they  have  the  nature  of  malicious  ^?ei^ue 
forgeries,  got  up  by  such  profligate  and  unscrupulous  ^'^'""'"'^ 
men  as  London,  Laytoa,  and  Legh. 

Much  more  historical  vratsemblance  is  there  in 
the  letter  which  a  Somersetshire  prior,  the  Prior  of 
Hinton,  wrote  to  his  brother  Alan  Horde  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  announcing  that  at  last  he  and  his 
brethren  were  ready  to  give  way.  His  letter  is  pre- 
served among  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

"Jhus. 

"  In  our  Lord  Jhesu  shall  be  your  salutation.     And  where 
ye  marvel  that  I  and  my  brethren  do  not  freely  and  voluntarily 
^ve  and  surrender  up  our  house  at  the  motion  of  the  King's  a  prior's 
commissioners,  but  stand  Btiffly,  and,  as  ye  think,  obstinately 't^  ^'^ 
in  our  opinion ;  truly,  brother,  I  marvel  gi-eatly  that  ye  think  remierinij 
so ;  but  rather  that  ye  would  have  thought  us  light  and  hasty 
in  giving  up  that  thing  which  13  not  ours  to  give,  but  dedicate 
to  Almighty  God  for  service  to  be  done  to  Lis  honour  con- 
tinually, with  other  many  good  deeds  of  charity  which  daily 
be  done  in  this  house  to  our  Christian  neighbours.     And  con- 
sidering that  there  ia  no  cause  given  by  ua  why  the  bouse 
shall  be  put  down,  but  that  the  service  of  God,  religious  con- 

'  Snpp.  of  Monasteries,  Camd.  foiged  Act  of  Surrender,  ptofess- 
Soc.,  p.    244.     This    letter   was      ing  to  the  signed  bj  the  abbot  hiiJ 

written  on    Sept,  S,  1539.     The      fourteen  monks,  is  dat«d  Sept  7th. 
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CHAP    vei-sation  of  the   brethren,  hospitality,  alms-deeds,  with  all 

^l       other  our  duties,  bo  as  well  observed  in  this  poor  house  as  in 

*■  "■  '537  *"y  religious  house  in  this  realm  or  in  France ;  which  we  have 

trusted  that  the  King's  grace  would  consider.     But  because 

that  ye  write  of  the  King's  high  displesisure,  and  my  lord 

privy  seal's,  who  ever  hath  been  my  especial  good  lord,  and  I 

trust  yet  wiU  be,  I  will  endeavour  myself,  as  much  as  I  may, 

to  persuade  my  brethren  to  a  conformity  in  this  matter;  so 

that  the  King's  highness  nor  my  said  good  lord  shall  have  any 

cause  to  be  displeased  with  us,  trusting  that  my  poor  brethren. 

which  know  not  where  to  have  their  living,  shall  be  charitably 

looked  upon.     Thus  our  Lord  Jliesii  preserve  you  in  grace. 

"E  Honu." 

Such  was  the  real  character  of  the  acts  by  which 
the  commissionera  obtained  possession  of  the  monas- 
teries.    It  can  hardly  be  considered  that  the  "sur- 
renders" were  more  satisfactory,  as  regards  justice 
Parallel  of  and  Constitutional  law,  than  would  be  the  uncondi- 
m^iiE^^  tional  surrender  of  all  the  rectories,  their  churches, 
surrender    their  lands,  tithes,  secular  and  ecclesiastical  furniture, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
for  the  use  of  the  present  sovereign  of  England. 

But  comparatively  few  of  the  monasteries  were 
able  to  hold  out  against  the  various  influences  which 
wei'e  brought  to  bear  upon  them;  and  although  some 
still  remained  to  be  disposed  of  when  the  second 
Act  of  Suppression  was  passed  in  the  year  1539-40, 
most  of  them  had  by  that  time  succumbed. 
What  foi-  And  after  the  "  surrender  came  the  razing," 
Mtreiiiki^s  which  must  have  left  a  very  conspicuous  trail  of 
material  desolation  along  the  course  of  tlie  commis- 
sioners' travels.  Piteous  aa  it  is  to  think  upon  their 
stones  and  to  see  them  in  the  dust,  even  when  we 
forget  how  Fountains,  or  Wliitby,  or  Tynemouth,  or 
Valle  Crucis,  or  Tintern,  or  Glastonbury,  or  Read- 
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ing,  or  Bury  St.  Edmund's  caoie  to  be  what  they    chap 
are,  it  is  still  moro  piteous  when  we  come  to  see  that  .^.—^-^^ 
but  for  wanton  waste  and  lawless  avarice  they  might  *■"■  '^^^ 
still  be  what  Westminster,  or  Beverley,  or  Cliester, 
or  Peterborough  are  at  the  present  day.     Wliciever 
the  visitors  came  they  first  packed  up  and  sent  away  Taking 
all  the  valuables  which  they  could  find,  Cromwell's  ^f  vX-"" 
private  instructions  being  evidently  in  agreement  ^'*''=^ 
with  one  of  his  memoranda  still  preserved.     "  Item, 
to  remember  all  the  jewels  of  all  the  monasteries  in 
England,  and  specially  for  the  cross  at  Paul's,  of 
emeralds.     Item,  to  remember  my  Ixird  of  Canter- 
bury, his  hcst  mitre  to  be  demanded  in  the  lieu  of 
the  King's  legacy."  *     Scarcely  a  letter  of  the  visitors 
but  contains  some  such  announcements  as  "  I  have 
of  these  three  houses  800  ounces  of  plate."*   .    ,    . 
"  We  have  taken  in  the  said  monastery"  (Bury  St. 
Edmund's)    "  in  gold  and  silver    5000  marks,  and 
above,  over  and  besides  a  well  and  rich  cross  with 
emeralds,  as  also  divers  and  sundry  stones  of  great 
value." '  .    .   .    "  The  household  stuflF  and  ornaments 
of  the  church  "  (Leicester),    "  which  amount   unto 
228  pounds.     The  plate  ...  is  valued  at  by  weight 
190  pounds."^      In  the  account-roll  of  the  King's  Amount  of 
jewel-keeper,  the  quantity  of  plate  thus  set  down  is  prop'r^^^ 
14,.531    ounces  of  gold,   207,635  of  silver-gilt,  and  K^i.JIl' 
67,000  ounces  of  silver,  or  about  nine  tons  of  gold 
and  silver  plate.     In  the  same  document  is  entered 
about  £80,000  which  had  been  received  in  money 
for  other  goods  belonging  to  the  monasteries.' 

'  Ellis'  Orig.  Lettera,  II.  ii.  120,         *  Supp.  of  MonasL,  Camd.  Soc, 
from  Cotton.  MS.,  Titua,  b.  L  -  "■- 

»  Iljid.,  IIL  iiL  185; 

'  Snpp.  of  Mono"!.,  Camd.  Soc, 
p.  144. 
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CHAP  After  the  jewels  and  plate,  the  next  things  to 
.^,-v',^  which  the  visitors  turned  their  attention  were  the 
A-D.  1538  igg^j  ^n(j  jjjQ  bells,  respecting  which  there  are  also 
many  entries  in  the  letters  and  accounts  of  the 
visitors.  Sometiniea  they  appear  to  have  been  either 
too  busy  or  too  indifferent  to  go  further  in  the  work 
of  destruction,  but  there  were  many  cases  in  which 
nothing  more  was  done,  simply  because  the  buildings 
were  too  massive  to  be  destroyed,  except  at  the  cost 
of  more  money  than  the  materials  could  be  sold  for. 

Destnic-  "  It  may  please  your  good  Lordship  to  understand,"  writes 
U""  "^^  John  Freeman  to  Cromwell,  "  that  the  King's  Commission 
commandeth  me  to  pull  down  to  the  ground  all  the  walls  of 
the  churches,  steeples,  cloisters,  frater-housea,  dormitories, 
chapter-houaea,  with  all  other  hoiises,  saving  them  that  be 
neceasary  for  a  farmer.  Sir,  there  be  more  of  great  houses  in 
Lincolnshire  than  be  in  England  beside  suppressed  of  their 
values,  with  thick  walls,  and  most  part  of  them  vaulted,  and 
few  buyers  of  either  stone,  glass,  or  slate,  which  might  help 
the  charges  of  plucking  down  of  them.  Wherefore,  I  certify 
your  Lordship  that  it  will  be  chargeable  to  the  King,  the 
down-pulling  of  them,  if  I  should  follow  the  commission,  by 
the  least  1000  pounds  within  the  shire.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
B^ijs  "id  were  best  to  avoid  this  charge,  to  take  first  down  the  bells 
and  lead,  which  I  am  about  to  do ;  for  I  had  both  a  plumber 
and  finer  from  London  with  me  with  all  necessaries  to  them 
appertaining;  which  bells  and  lead  will  rise  well  and  to  a 
great  sum,  by  the  least  six  or  seven  thousand  marks :  and 
this  done,  to  pull  down  the  roofa,  battlements,  and  ataira,  and 
let  the  walls  stand,  and  charge  some  with  them  as  a  quarry 
of  stone  to  make  sales  of,  as  they  that  hath  need  will  fetch."  * 

Thus  was  the  utter  ruin  of  the  monks'  dwellings 

*  Elli^  Orig.  Lettero,  IIL  iii.  blown  up  j 

S68.    The  pre^^nt  writer  remem-  church  then 

beta  an  oU  BCiton  of  Tynemouth  »eU  the  atoi 

who  tiild  him  that  he  iiad  often  were  liuilt  with  thenu 
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and  offices,  and  of  the  Houses  of  God,  brought  about  chap 
as  it  might  have  been  brought  about  by  a  company  ^^.-^^^ 
of  Mahometans  or  Pagans.  In  some  accounts  which  *-^  '538 
are  preserved  are  such  entries  as  these : — 

"  Sold  to  Ralph  SlieMon,  Esqre.,  and  Mr.  Markham,  the 
iron  and  glass  io  tJie  windows  of  the  north  side  of  the 
cloister.  .  ,  .  litm,,  received  of  the  same  Mr.  Greville  for  a 
little  table  and  the  paving  fltore  there.  .  .  .  Item,  sold  to  Mr.  Sellinc 
Markham  the  paving  tile  of  the  north  side  of  the  cloister.  .  ,  ,  glass,  carv- 
Hem,  the  pavement  of  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  sold  to  a  ^e*-  "'**■ 
servant  of  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  [Latimer],  .  .  .  Item,  the 
glass  of  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  sold  to  Mr.  Morgan.  .  .  . 
Item,  sold  to  Thomas  Norton  a  buttress  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church.  .  .  .  Item,  the  pavement  in  the  choir,  sold  to  ifr. 
Streets.  .  .  .  Item,  the  friars  seats  in  the  choir,  sold  to  John 
Laughton.  .  .  .  Item,,  the  roof  of  the  church,  sold  to  Sir 
Thomas  Gilbert  and  Edmund  Wetherina  of  Chekeley  parish. 
.  .  .  Item,  the  glass  and  iron  in  the  windows  of  Saint  Michael's 
chapel,  sold  to  John  Forman.  .  .  .  Hem,  the  timber  of  the  said 
chapel,  sold  to  William  Loghtonhouse.  .  .  .  Hem,,  the  shingle 
i)f  the  same  chapel,  sold  to  William  Bagnall."' 

Almost  moie  sad  than  this  spirit  of  merchandize 
is  the  wanton  sacrilege  recorded  of  himself  by  the 
infamous  Dr.  London  : — 

"  At  Reading  I  did  only  deface  the  church :  all  the  windows  Dr.  Lon- 
heing  full  of  friars ;  and  left  the  roof  and  walls  whole  to  the  d^J^'' 
King's  use,  ...  At  Aylesbury  ....  I  only  sold  the  glass  churches 
windows  and  their  ornaments  with  their  utensils.    I  left  the 
house  whole,  and  only  defaced  the  church.  ...  At  Warwick 
...  I  defaced  the  church  windows  and  the  cells  of  the  dor- 
mitory as  I  did  in  every  place,  saving  in  Bedford  and  Ayles- 
bury, where  were  few  buyers."' 

But  when  It  began  to  be  fully  understood  that  thifl 

>  Sapp.  of  MonoaL,  Cniu<l.  Soc.,         *  BIlia'  Orig.  Lettera,  III.  iiL 
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CHAP    utter  ruin  was  to  be  effected,  even  the  starving  monks 

^^„^,,^  and  their  secular  neigliboura  assisted  in  the  work  of 

*■"■  '538  spoliation.      In  Scarborough  the  Bishop  of  Dover 

unTice^cd  foimd  the  black,  white,  and  grey  friars  "  so  poor  that 

plunder     ^liey  havc  sold  the  stalls  and  parcloses  in  the  church, 

so  that  nothing  is  left  but  the  stone  and  glass,  yet 

there  is  meetly  good  lead  in  these  three  places." 

In  Warwickshire,  writes  London — 

"  The  pctor  people  thoroughly  in  evety  place  be  bo  greedy 
upon  these  houses  when  tbey  be  suppressed,  that  by  night  and 
day,  not  oiily  of  the  towns,  but  also  of  the  country,  they  do 
continually  resort  aa  long  as  any  door,  window,  iron,  or  glass, 
or  loose  lead  remnineth  in  any  of  them.  And  if  it  were  so 
done  only  where  I  go,  the  more  blame  might  be  laid  to  me, 
hit  it  is  universally  that  the  pec^le  be  thus  greedy  /or  iron, 
winrhws,  doors,  and  lead!'* 

Which  testimony  of  the  visitors  themselves  is  curi- 
ously corroborated  in  the  case  of  Roche  Abbey  by  a 
subsequent  writer,  who  says  : — 
Contem-        "  I  demanded  of  my  father,  thirty  years  after  the  Suppression, 
jiorary  »c.  ^\^f^\-i  had  bought  part  of  the  timber  of  the  church,  and  all 
reasons  for  the  timber  in  the  steeple,  with  the  bell-frame,  with  others  hia 
piunderiiifi  pajtuers  therein  (in  the  which  steeple  hung  eight,  yea,  nine 
bells,  whereof  the  least  but  one  could  not  be  bought  at  this 
day  for  twenty  pounds ;  which  bells  I  did  see  hang  there  my- 
self more  than  a  year  after  the  Suppression),  whether   he 
tliought  well  of  the  religious  persons  and  of  the  rehgion  then 
used.    And  he  told  me,  Tea :  for,  he  said,  I  did  see  no  cause 
to  the  contrary.     Well,  said  I,  then,  how  came  it  to  pass,  you 
was  so  ready  to  destroy  and  spoil  the  thing  that  you  thought 
well  of?     "What  should  I  do  ?  said  he.     Might  I  not,  as  well 
as  others,  have  some  profit  of  the  spoil  of  the  abbey  T  for  I  did 
see  all  would  away,  and  therefore  I  did  as  others  did.     Thus 
you  may  see  that  as  well  they  who  thoi^ht  well  of  the  religion 
then  used,  as  they  which  thought  otherwise  could  agree  well 
'  EUia'  Orig.  Letters,  III.  iii  188,  '  Ibid.,  13D. 
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enough,  and  too  well,  to  ejioil  them.     Such  a  devil  is  cove-    chap 
tousness  and  mammon !  and  such  is  the  providence  of  God  to       ^' 
punisli  ainnera  in  making  themselves  instruments  to  punish  ji.i>,  1539 
themselves  and  all  their  postt^rity  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion.    For  no   douht   there   hath   been  millions   that   have 
repented  the  thing  since ;  hut  all  too  late."' 

County  after  county  was  thus  desolated,  yet  some  a  few 
of  the  more  powerful  monasteries,  and  especially  b^sS 
those  whose  mitred  abbots  sat  in  Parliament,  •'o'^"^^  ^ 
still  remained  comparatively  untouched.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  break  down  the  force  of 
their  active  resistance  and,  scarcely  less,  of  their 
"  dead-weight"  by  some  signal  example.  Two  suc- 
cessive Abbots  of  Colchester'  wore  executed  in  the 
year  li)39,  and  also  the  Abbot  of  Reading,  all  three 
being  Lords  of  Parliament :  and  perhaps  these  were 
not  all  who  suffered  at  that  time  in  terrorem.  But 
the  final  act  of  the  tragedy  was  ushered  in  by  a  deed 
of  horrible  atrocity,  which  has  left  its  mark  in  Somer- 
setshire hearts  to  the  present  day,  and  which  may 
be  classed  with  such  detestable  acts  as  the  execution 
of  the  aged  Countess  of  Salisbury,  Bishop  Fisher, 
and  Sir  Thomas  More. 

The   last   Abbot    of    Glastonbury   waa    Richard  Execuiion 
Whiting.     "Why  he  was  singled  out  for  an  example  ^,'^'^''" 
is  not  clear  :  but  probably  to  show  forcibly  the  over-  ciasion- 
powering  character  of  the  royal  will  by  destroying  an 
ecclesiastic  of  immense  moral  weight  and  territorial 
influence.     To  adopt  the  language  used  ten  years 
before  respecting  his  friend  Wolsey,  the  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  was   probably  considered   to   be  the 
"  bell-wether"  of  the  mitred  abbots,  and  when  he  had 

•  ElM    Orig.    Letters,  i: 
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CHAP   fallen  the  others  would  be  without  hope,  and  an  easy 
^^,_^,,^  pr®y-     He  was  an  old  man,  about  eighty  years  of 
A-D-  "539  age,  and  had  been  long  known  for  his  practical  piety 
and  his  great-souled  hospitality.     Every  Wednesday 
and  Friday  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  came  in 
crowds  to  his  gate,  and  as  many  as  five  hundred  of 
His  high    the  county  gentry  sometimes  sat  down  at  hia  table  ; 
^dlSTu-  while  he  had  the  sons  of  the  latter  living  in  the  monas- 
'"<*        tery,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  for  the  purpose 
of  an  education  such  as  is  now  given  at  Eton  or  Win- 
chester, besides  many  other  youths  of  a  lower  rank 
whom  he  gratuitously  supported  with  the  same  object 
as  a  preparation  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  visitors  (or  inquisitors,  as  Englishmen  would 
call  them  elsewhere  than  in  England)  came  suddenly 
to  Glastonbury,  at  ten  o'clock  one  morning  at  the 
end  of  September  1539,  and  found  that  the  Abbot 
was  at  an  outlying  residence  called  Sharpham,  about 
a  mile  distant  from  the  abbey.  Thither  they  hur- 
ried as  quickly  as  they  could,  and  finding  the  old 
Thevisi-  abbot  in  his  study,  began  to  examine  him  on  sub- 
aminehim,  jects  of  wliich  he  appears  to  have  known  nothing, 
bu^h^''  ^n*l  therefore  could  confess  nothing  :  "  and  for  that 
his  answer  was  not  then  to  our  purpose,  we  advised 
him  to  call  to  his  remembrance  that  which  he  hard 
as  then  forgotten,  and  so  declare  the  truth."  They 
brought  him  back  to  the  abbey ;  and  when  the  old 
man  had  gone  to  bed  at  night,  began  "  to  search  his 
study  for  letters  and  books  :  and  found  in  his  study 
secretly  laid,  as  well  a  written  book  of  arguments 
against  the  divorce  of  his  King's  Majesty  and  the 
lady-dowager,  vihxch  we  take  to  be  a  great  matters" 
(though  poor  Catherine  had  been  dead  four  years !), 
"as  also  divers  pardons,  copies  of  bulla,  and  the 
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counterfeit  life  of  Thomaa  Becket  in  print ;  but  we    chap 
could  not  find  any  letter  that  was  material."    Having  ^.^,.,.„^ 
thus  found  an  old  pamphlet  among  the  litter  of  the  *■"■  '539 
abbot's  study,*  and  a  life  of  Becket  in  his  "  Golden 
Legend,"  th.ey  considered  themselves  provided  with  what  they 
ample  materials  for  a  charge  of  treason,  but  thought  p^m'Je  him 
proper  to  put  him  through  another  examination,  his  '  '™"*"' 
answers,  tliey  write  to  Cromwell,   clearly  making 
"  appear  his  cankered  and  traiterous  heart  and  mind 
against  the   King's    Majesty   and   his    succession." 
Tlien  they  sent  him  up  to  London  to  the  Tower, 
apologizing  to  Cromwell  for  their  leniency,  by  ex- 
plaining that  the  abbot  is  "  a  very  weak  man  and 
sickly."    This  apology  is  succeeded  by  a  significant 
statement,  which  shows  what  the  real  object  of  the 
commissioners  was : — 

"  As  yet  we  have  neither  discharged  servant  nor  monk ;  but  Their  inic 
HOW  the  ahbol  heing  gone,  we  will,  with  as  much  celerity  as  we  ^j^"^/' 
may,  proceed  to  the  dispatching  of  them.    We  have  in  money  bury 
£300  and  above ;  but  the  certainty  of  plate  and  other  atuEf 
there  as  yet  we  know  not,  for  we  have  not  had  opportunity 
for  the  same,  hut  shortly  we  intend  (God  willing)  to  proceed 
to  the  same;  whereof  we  shall  ascertain  your  Lordship  so 
sliortly  as  we  may.     This  is  also  to  advertise  your  Lordship 
that  we  have  found  a  fair  chalice  of  gold,  and  divers  other 
parcels  of  plate,  which  the  Abbot  had  hid  secretly  from  all  audi, 
commis-^ioners  as  have  been  there  in  times  past;  and  as  yet  he 
knoweth  not  that  we  have  found  the  same ;  whereby  we  think 
that  he  thought  to  make  his  hand,  by  his  untruth  to  his  King's 
majesty."' 

A  week  later  they  write — 

"  We  have  daily  found  and  tried  out  both  money  and  plate 

'  In  Stevens'  Histoiy  of  Mon-  voroe    without  Wliitinc'B    kaow- 

nst«iieH,  i.  452,  it  ie  asserted  that  ledge.    Nothinc  more  ukelv. 

the  searchers  themsvlves  brouglit  ■  ijupp,  of  Mon.,  Camd.  &)C,  p. 

ill  this  littlti  book  agninst  the  di-  S'>6> 
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CHAP    liid  aid  miired  up  in  wsJls,  vaults,  and  other  secret  places,  as 
VI       -well  by  tlie  abbot  as  other  of  the  convent,  and  also  conveyed 
AD-  '539  ^  divers  places  in  the  country.  ...  At  our  first  entry  into 
the  treasure  house  and  vestry  also  we  neither  found  Jewels, 
They  rifle  platc,  DO!  ornamenta  sufficient  to  serve  a  poor  parish  church, 
the  abbey  -(vhereof  we  could  not  a  little  marvel :  and  thereupon  immedi- 
ately made  so  diligent  enquiry  and  soareh,  that  mth  vigilant 
labour  we  much  improved  the  same,  and  have  recovered  again 
into  our  hands  both  money,  platc,  and  ornaments  of  the  chutcK 
How  much  phite  we  know  not,  for  we  had  no  leisure  yet  to  weigh 
the  same ;  but  we  think  it  of  a  great  value,  and  we  increase  it 
more  every  day,  and  shall  do  aa  we  suppose,  for  our  time  here 
being.    We  assure  your  Lordship  that  the  abbot  and  the  monks 
aforesaid  had  ernhttzUd  and  stolen  as  much  plate  and  adornments 
as  would  have  sufficed  to  have  begun  a  new  abbey :  what  they 
meant  thereby,  we  leave  it  to  your  judgment.     Whether  the 
lung's  pleasure  shall  be  to  execute  bis  laws  upon  the  said  fooi 
persons,  and  to  minister  justice,  according  to  their  desert,  or  to 
extend  his  mercy  toward  them,  and  what  his  majesty's  pleasure 
is,  it  may  please  your  Lordsldp  to  advertise  us  thereof."* 

On  the  2nd  of  October  the  same  commissioners, 
Pollard,  Moyle,  and  Layton,  write  that  they  have 
discovered  divers  and  sundry  treasons  committed  by 
the  abbot,  which  they  have  noted  in  a  book  accom- 
panying their  letter. 
Theab.        The  real  "treason"  committed  by  the  abbot  and 
^me*!^   his  brethren  was  that  of  endeavouring  to  save  the 
their  eyes  treasurcs  dedicated  to  God  from  the  hands  of  the 
King  and  courtiers  by  concealing  them.     The  same 
thing  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  other  places ;  and 
at  Durham  there  is  a  tradition  (known  also  on  the 
Continent),  that  the  jewels  and  plate  of  the  cathe- 
dral stiU  remain  in  their  place  of  concealment.*    This 

*  Snpp.  of  Mod.,  Camd.  Soc.,  p.      made  to  diBcovet  this  place  of  con- 
S5S.  cealment  in  the  jear  18G7. 

*  Two  official    attempts    were 
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was  a  kind  of  treason  which  was  unpardonable,  and    c:iap 
provision  was  made  for  trying  tlie  abbot  at  Wells.      _,.-v-*^ 
What  kind  of  provision  was  thus  made  is  indicated  *'°'  '5i9 
by  some  private  memoranda  of  Cromwell's  which 
still  exist  in  his  handwriting  : — 

"Hem,  Certain  persons  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower  for  the  Crom- 
further  exaraiDation   of  the  Abbot  of  Glaston.     Hem,  TheJ^^'^^j 
Abbot  of  Glaston  to  be  tried  at  Glaston,  and  also  to  be  execttted  "  trinl," 
there  with  his  acconipUcea.    Couusellora  to  give  evidence ^°J ^'"' 
against  the  Abbot  of  Glaston,  Richard  Pollard,  Lewis  Forscen, 
Thomas  Moyle.     Item,  To  see  that  tke  evitlence  be  well  sokteu, 
and  the  indictments  well  drawn  against  the  said  Abbot  and 
their  accomplices." 

So  tbo  grand  old  abbot,  much  broken  in  mind 
with  sickness  and  imprisonment,  was  taken  to  Wells, 
to  go  through  the  formality  of  a  trial  by  jury,  his 
condemnation  having  been  already  insured  by  a 
"  sorting"  of  the  evidence,  and  his  execution  having 
been  already  determined  upon. 

When  he  arrived  at  Wells,  the  old  man  was  in-  How  the 
formed  that  there  was  an  assembly  of  the  gentry  co^JJ^i 
and  nobility,  and  that  he  was  summoned  to  it :  on 
which  he  proceeded  to  take  bis  seat  among  them,  the 
habits  of  a  long  and  honourable  life  clinging  to  him 
even  after  his  imprisonment.  Upon  this  the  crier 
of  the  court  called  him  to  the  bar  to  answer  a  charge 
of  liigh  treason.  "  What  does  it  all  mean  ?"  he-  asked 
of  his  attendant,  his  memory,  and  probably  his  sight 
and  hearing,  having  failed.  His  servant  replied  that 
they  were  only  trying  to  alarm  him  into  submission, 
and  probably  this  was .  the  opinion  of  most  who 
attended  the  court,  as  well  as  of  the  jurors,  "as 
worshipful  a  jurj',"  writos  Lord  Russel  to  Cromwell, 


•  Ellia"  Ori^.  Letters,  II.  ii.  120,  from  Cotton.  MS.,  Titus,  li. 
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CHAP    "  as  was  charged  tero  this  many  years.     And  there 
^__^..^_.  was  never  seen  in  these  parts  so  great  an  appearance 
A-D-  IS39  as  were  at  this  present  time,  and  never  hetter  wilhng 
TTieaeed  to  ssrve  the  King."     He  was   soon  condemned, 
aemned"'  though  he  appears  not  to  have  understood  what 
had  happened ;  and  the  next  day,  November  15, 
1539,  he  was  taken  to  Glastonbuiy  in  his  horse-litter. 
It  was  only  when  a  priest  came  to  receive  his  con- 
fession as  he  lay  that  he  comprehended  the  state  of 
things  ;  then  he  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
take  leave  of  his  monks  before  going  to  execution, 
and  also  to  have  a  few  hours  to  prepare  for  his  death. 
and  treated  But  no  delay  was  permitted,  and  the  old  man  was 
Ion  cruelty  thrusfc  out  of  the  Utter  on  to  a  hurdle,  upon  which  be 
was  rudely  dragged  through  the  town  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  which  overlooks  the  monastery.^     What  fol- 
lowed may  be  told  in  the  words  of  Lord  Russel : — 

"  My  Lord,  this  shall  be  to  ascertain  that  on  Tliursday  the 
14tli  day  of  tLU  present  month  the  Abhot  of  Glastonbury  was 
arraigned,  and  the  next  day  put  to  execution  with  two  other 
of  his  monks,  for  the  robbing  of  Olastoiibnry  Church,  on  the  Tort 
Hill  next  unto  the  town  of  Glaston,  the  said  Abbot's  body 
being  divided  in  four  parts,  and  head  stricken  off,  whereof 
one  quarter  standeth  at  Wells,  another  at  Bath,  and  at  Ilchester 
and  Bridgewater  the  rest,  and  hia  head  upon  the  abbey  gate  at 
Glaston.^     ....  J.  RussEL." 

iiisgenUe.     While  he  was  waiting  for  the  hangman,  he  was 

pStmce    questioned  again  by  Pollard  as  to  the  concealment  of 

plate,  but  he  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and  would 

accuse  neither  himself  nor  others,'  but  "  thereupon 

took  his  death  very  patiently." 

Popniar        What  impression  this  piteous  tragedy  made  upon 

iiie'toSiject  the  people  of  the  West  Country  is  partly  shown  by 

Monast.,Cttnii1.  Soc 
2. 
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two  verses  of  a  Somersetshire  ballad  belonging  to  the  chap 
succeeding  ceutury ;  in  which  a  couutryman  on  his  ,.^,_.,^ 
way  to  London  by  Glaatonbury  is  made  to  sing  as  *-^  'S39 
followB : — 

"  Ice  azlced  whose  tooke  downe  the  leads  an  the  beela. 
And  they  tould  me  a  doctar  that  lived  about  Wels : 
In  the  7th  of  Jozhua  pray  bid  them  goe  looke, 
Chill  be  Iian<jed  if  thick  same  cliaptar  be  not  out  of  hia  bookfl, 

Vor  thore  you  nuiy  reiulo  about  Achan's  wedge, 
How  thick  zame  goolden  thing  did  zettz  teeth  an  edge. 
'Tis  an  onuDOua  thing  how  this  church  is  abused, 
Bemembet  how  poor  Abbott  Wliitting  was  used.'" 

It  was  probably  but  one  tragedy  among  many,  but  n«  the 
the  age  of  the  victim,  his  venerable  character,  and  tweedy 
probably  other  circumstances  of  which  the  memory 
is  lost,  helped  to  give  this  a  detailed  place  in  the 
history  of  tlie  dissolution  when  others  have  only  left 
a  name  and  a  date.*     So,  if  such  days  should  come 

'  Halliwell'B  Collection  of  Pieces     another  sl^ht  memorial  of  this 
in  the  Dialect  of  Zummerzet,  p.  4.      event  in  the  inscription — 
*  There   is,  it   Beenia   pruLkljle, 


which  still  remains  npon  the  walla  Cook,  ALIiot  of  Beading,  who  wb» 

uf  the  Eeanchamp  Tower  in  the  imorisoncd  with  Abbot  Wbiting, 

Tower  of  London  ;  for  this  ispro-  and  respecting  whom  oliw  Crom- 

hublr    the  handiwork    of   Hugh  well     mode    the    menionmdura, 
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CHAP  again,  the  fate  of  some  much-venerated  dean  maybe 
^,^.,,,»^  told  to  future  centuries,  and  that  of  his  brother 
A.D.  1540  deans  be  scarcely  noticed. 

Second  And  80  at  last  the  way  was  cleared  for  the  Second 

Ru"p4s-  Act  of  Suppression  [31  Hen.  VHI.  cap.  13],  by 
sioii  which  the  devastation,  sacrilege,  and  rapacity  of  the 

last  four  years  was  to  be  legalized.  The  way  had 
been  so  well  cleared  that,  aa  far  as  can  be  made  out, 
no  further  resistance  was  offered  in  Parliament  or 
elsewhere.  Despair  had  taken  hold  upon  all  who 
were  yet  left  to  represent  the  so  lately  widespread 
and  influential  communities  of  monks,  and  the  last  of 
them  melted  away  before  the  giant  power  of  Tudor 
will  and  tyranny.  Enough  is  told  of  the  Act  itself 
when  it  is  said  the  object  of  it  was  not  to  suppress 
monasteries,  but  to  invest  in  the  Crown  all  which 
had  been  surrendered,  or  should  be  thereafter  sur- 
timpijifor  rendered.  As  the  abbots  and  brethren  were  only 
moras'iK  trustees  of  their  houses  and  estates,  having  nothing 
The  c>7B'n  ™o^^  than  a  life-interest  in  them,  they  could  only 
surrender  the  life-interest  which  they  possessed.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  was  therefore  necessary  to  place 
all  their  property  permanently  in  the  hands  of  the 
King  and  his  successors.  It  docs  not,  like  the  Act 
of  1535,  allege  any  reasons  for  doing  this,  but  simply 
states  that  "sundry  abbots,  priors,  abbesses,  prior- 
esses, and  other  ecclesiastical  governors  and  gover- 
nesses of  divers  monasteries  ...  of  their  own 
free  and  voluntary  minds,  good  wills,  and  assents, 

"/ten,  the  Allot  of  Reading  to  be  "The  Prior  of  Reading  ...  was 

sentdowntobe  trit^dandesecutcd  removed   ,    .    .    imto    Bcatcham 

at  Reading  with  Ilia  accomplices."  Tower,    accompanyed   with    the 

A    furttier   record  of  the    im-  parson  of  Honey  Lane  and  Xrofa 

priBonmenl    of    the     last-named  Coo,    to    be    converttde."      ElW 

Abbot  is  contained  in  a  lettorof  Orig.  Lettera,  I!I.  ii  163. 
John    Whalley    to    Cromwoll, — 
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without  conatraint,  coaction,  or  compulsion  of  any    chap 
maJiner  of  person  or   persons,"  have  resigned  and  .^^^-^-^.^ 
granted  to  the  King  all  their  houses,  estates,  and  *-^'  '54o 
privileges,  and  therefore  it  ia  enacted  that  the  King 
shall  have,  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy  them  to  himselt 
and  to  his  successors  for  ever.     An  Act  of  the  fol-  ^"'f'''''  °^ 
lowing  year  suppressed  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  ^uppressed 
Jerusalem;  and  in  1545-0  one  was  passed  [37  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  4]  which  placed  the  endowments  of  the 
universities,  of  all   colleges    of  priests,  and  of  all 
chantries,  at  the  mercy  of  the  King.     Commissioners  Further  [n. 
were  appointed  under  the  latter  Act  to  take  posses-  H^.vm 
sion  of  the  institutions  confiscated  ;  but  before  they 
were  able  to  do  this  Henry's  death  took  place,  and 
another  Act  became  necessary  in  the  next  reign.* 

Thus  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  vast  scheme  of 
spoliation.  But  before  gathering  up  some  of  tlie 
results  which  followed,  there  is  one  important  question 
which  remains  yet  untouched.  It  may  be  said  that  inqoiry  m 
although  there  was  much  fraud,  cruelty,  and  wanton  of  monks 
destruction  of  Church  property  associated  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  yet  the  general  wicked- 
ness and  the  useless  lives  of  their  inmates  was  such 
as  fully  to  justify  their  suppression.  One  may  regret, 
it  may  be  added,  that  so  much  Church  property 
should  have  been  diverted  from  Church  uses,  and 
that  so  many  sacred  buildings  should   have    been 

■  It  is  somewhat  Bingnlai  thnt  year  income :  in  1540  completed 
Henry  Vlll.'a  LTeat  financial  at-  the  dissolution  of  the  greater  mon- 
tacka  on  the  Oliuich  occurretl  in  a-tCeries :  in  1M5  lie  attnckeil  t)ic 
regular  eucecssiun,  and  at  n-giiiar 
intervala  of  about  five  years.  In 
1530  he  imposed  an  enormous  fine 
on  tlie  clei^  :  in  1535  disBolvcd 
under    £WO    a 
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CHAP  desecrated  and  ruined  ;  but  the  blame  of  tliis  rests, 
,^,_,.,^  in  the  first  instance,  on  those  who  had  so  abused  the 
system  to  which  they  belonged  as  to  provoke  their 
own  downfall,  and  in  their  downfall  to  drag  down  a 
great  deal  besides  themselves,  which  but  for  them 
might  have  stood  to  this  day. 
Sometruib  That  there  is  some  truth  in  such  a  statement  has 
MM^''enis  l*®^"  shown  already  in  the  opening  pages  of  this 
chapter ;  but,  as  has  been  there  remarked,  the  evi- 
dence that  remains  to  us  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
monasteries  is  too  incomplete,  and  too  one-sided  to 
permit  the  impartial  historian  to  endorse  fully  the 
opinion  above  expressed.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
censures  of  tho  lives  of  monks  which  were  written 
by  friendly  hands  in  various  ages :  but  it  is  to  bo 
observed  that  such  censures  were  generally  aimed  at 
something  very  different  from  what  we  understand 
by  immorality  or  irreligion.  When  ascetic  censors 
complained  tliat  tlie  monks  were  wanting  in  rehgion, 
E«Kera-  it  was  the  "  religio "  of  the  monastery  and  the  rule 
jJwtic  of  the  founder  that  they  had  in  view :  when  that 
censors  they  werB  wanting  in  devotion,  it  was  in  that  exalted 
devotion  of  saints  to  which  few  persons  in  ordinary 
life  ever  attain  :  when  that  they  were  self-indulgent, 
it  was  in  such  self-indulgence  as  failing  to  wake  for 
the  choir  service  of  tlie  night-hours,  or  taking  a 
morsel  of  meat  during  long  bread-and-water  faat«  : 
when  that  luxury  was  overwhelming  the  monastic 
system,  it  was  because  the  guest  house  was  too 
sumptuous  in  its  hospitality,  or  the  straw  mattresses 
of  the  monks'  cells  made  somewhat  less  hard  than 
formerly.*     The   censures   of  ascetic  writers  must, 

*  Animoniiia  wrote  to  Erasmus,  hie  vi^t  to  England,  the  beds  being 
ndviiiiiig  hira  not  to  put  up  ut  any  so  very  liard,  and  the  farc  so 
of  tlic  Loiiiion  monasteries  'luring      nipngrc.    Km-miia  took  the  hint. 
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therefore,  be  understood  according  to  their  original  chap 
intention,  and  laxity  in  respect  to  ascetic  discipline  ^^„..^,^ 
must  not  be  confounded  with  what  is  understood  by 
the  Christian  world  at  large  as  luxury  or  laxity  of 
morals.  "  Bloated  monks"  are  a  common  Protestant 
ideal,  but  they  to  whom  the  term  was  applied  were 
probably  no  more  commonly  degenerated  aa  monks 
than  the  "  the  bloated  aristocracy  "  of  a  republican 
ideal  are  commonly  degenerated  as  gentlemen  :  and 
this  Protestant  ideal  was  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
minds  of  the  friendly  censors  who  are  so  often  brought 
forward  as  witnesses  in  support  of  it. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  witnesses  upon  whose  official  re- 
testimony  much  reliance  baa  been  placed,  the  com-  ^ihe""  '^ 
missioners  or  visitors  who  inspected  or  professed  to  "i*'^'"*™ 
inspect  all  the  monasteries  in  England  during  the 
five  years  which  preceded  the  last  Act  of  Suppres- 
sion, and  who  sent  up  reports  of  what  they  professed 
to  observe  aa  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  monks 
and  nuns.     Supposing    these  to  have  been  bigb- 
minded    men,    we    might   take    their  veracity    for 
granted,  and  when  they  reported  cases  of  immorality 
we  should  consider  their  report  as  settling  the  ques- 
tion.    Were   they   suchi     We   do    not   find   much 
information  as  to  the  character  of  these  visitors,  but 
let  us  see  what  it  is  that  we  do  find. 

It  is  certain  that  the  King  himself  had  a  very  characicr 
poor  opinion  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  those  whom  kiI^s 
he  used  as  his  instruments  in  the  dissolution.     A*^™"!^"' 
Mr.  George  Paulet,  wliose  duties  kept  him  much  in 
the  King's  gallery  at  Whitehall,  declared  that  the 
King  frequently  boxed   Cromwell's  ears — tiiat  he 
tilled  him  -villain,  knave,  and  other  contemptuous 
names  ;  nnd  the  same  Paulet  added — what  is  pretty 
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CHAP    well   proved    by   documentary   evidence — that   the 

. ^. ,  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  the  greatest 

briber  and  taker  of  bribes  in  England."  The  King 
suspected  him  of  fraud  on  a  lar^e  scale,  and  although 
his  last  piteous  and  undignified  letter  from  the 
Tower  denies  this,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
King's  suspicions  were  correct,  for  John  Gostwicke, 
one  of  Cromwell's  agents,  acquaints  lus  "  excellent 
Majestie"  that  he  has  in  hand  £10,000  which  he 
had  retained  unkoown  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  that  the 
latter  might  not  order  him  to  disburse  it  without 
warrant,  that  is  to  appropriate  it  to  Cromwell's  own 
use  in  some  kind  of  investment.*  From  another 
source'  we  learn  that  a  miserable  set  of  ribald  ballad 
writers  were  kept  in  his  pay— in  his  family  as  Foxe 
.says — for  the  purpose  of  vilifying  with  their  hack 
pens  those  whom  he  was  opposing  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  All  which,  and  much  more  to  the  same 
effect  might  be  added  as  regards  Cromwell,  shows 
that  he  was  a  moat  unscrupulous  man,  and  known  to 
be  so ;  and  if  his  agents  wrote  him  false  ribaldry 
under  the  pretence  that  it  was  just  and  true  evidence, 
they  would  only  have  been  acting  according  to  his 
policy,  and  possibly  in  obedience  to  his  orders. 
Henry  VIII.  certainly  called  his  chief  adviser  of 
those  days  a  "knave"  and  a  "villain"  with  very 
good  reason. 
TheKing's  But  the  King's  opinion  as  to  the  trustworthiness 
h'isTi^itocs  of  the  visitors  themselves  is  also  on  record  : — 

"  Sir,"  writes  GilTard,  one  of  the  best  of  them,  to  Cromwell, 
"  fotasmucli  as  of  late  my  fellows  and  1  did  write  imto  Mr 

"  State   Papers,   ii.   651.      This  '  Ellis'    Orig.    Lettwa,    II.    ii. 

was  stud  in  1539,  tiefore   Croni-      162. 
well's  (liagrace.  '  Foie's  Acts  and  Mon.,  v.  4a3. 
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Cliancellor  of  the  augmentations  in  the  favour  of  the  abbey  of  chap 
St.  James,  and  the  nunnery  of  Catesby  in  Northamptonshire,  VI 
which  letter  he  showed  unto  the  King's  Highness  in  the 
favour  of  those  Louses,  where  the  King's  Highness  was  dis- 
pleased: as  he  said  to  ray  servant  Thomas  Harper:  saying 
that  it  was  like  Ihat  we  had  received  rewards  which  caused  us 
to  write  as  we  did.  .  .  ."' 

Yet  four  commissioners  had  made  this  favourable 
report  of  Catesby  nunnery.  It  is  thus  shown  that 
the  King  had  selected  men  for  visitors  whom  he 
considered  capable  of  being  bribed,  and  of  telling 
falsehoods  if  they  were  paid  for  doing  so  :  and  also 
that  he  had  them  sent  out  to  make  unfavourable,  not 
favourable  reports.  ' 

The  luxury,  vanity,  and  venality  of  Dr.  Legh  are  Evidence 
reported  to  Cromwell  by  one  of  his  fellow  commis-  ^^^„ 
sioners,  John  ap  Rice  ; —  °f  Legh 

"  In  Ms  going  he  is  too  insolent  an  d  pompatique ;  ...  he 
handleth  the  fathers  where  he  coraetb  very  roughly,  and  many 
tiroes  for  small  causes,  as  the  Abbots  of  Bniton  and  Stanley, 
and  M'  of  Edington  for  not  meeting  of  him  at  tlie  door  where 
they  had  no  warning  of  his  coming.  ,  .  .  Tlie  man  is  young 
and  of  intolerable  elation  of  mind.  .  .  .  Also  in  his  visitation 
he  refuseth  many  tunes  his  reward  though  it  be  competent, 
for  that  they  ofl'er  him  so  little,  and  malceth  them  to  send 
after  him  such  rewards  as  may  please  him.  Sir,  surely 
religious  men  were  never  so  afraid  of  l)r.  Allen  as  they  be  of 
him,  he  useth  such  rough  fashion  with  them.  He  Jiath  twelve 
men  waiting  on  him  in  a  Uvery,  beside  his  own  brotlier,  which 
must  be  rewarded  specially  beside  his  other  servants.  .  .  ."' 

This  Legh  was  one  of  the  chief  revilers  of  the 
monks  and  nuns :  but  it  is  not  of  such  stuff  that 
credible  witnesses  are  made. 

Supp.  of  Monast,  Camden  ■  Ellis'  Orig.  Letten,  III.  il 
Soc,  p.  136.  356. 
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CHAP  Dr.  London  was  a  dignitary  of  the  Church, 
,^,1^  Warden  of  New  College  from  1526  to  1542,  Canon 
of  Windsor,  Dean  of  Osney,  and  Dean  of  Walling- 
ford :  holding  other  preferments  besides.  Here  ia 
his  character  written  by  the  strongly  Protestant 
Archdeacon  Louth,  and  in  connection  with  quite 
other  matters  than  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries  : 

Evitlcnce  "  But  to  what  open  sh»ino  Doctor  London  was  aftcrwardi 
thoracier  P'^'''  ^^*h  open  penance  with  two  smocks  on  bis  shoulders,  for 
of  London  Mrs.  Tliykked  and  Mra  Jennynges,  the  mother  and  the 
daughter,  and  how  he  was  taken  with  one  of  them  by  Heniy 
riankney  in  his  gallery,  being  his  sister's  son- — as  it  was  then 
known  to  a  number  in  Oxfonl  and  elsewhere ;  so  I  tliink  that 
some  yet  living  hath  it  in  remembrance,  as  well  as  the  penner 
of  this  history,"' 

This  visitor  of  the  monasteries  was  removed  from 
New  College  to  the  Fleet  in  London,  on  a  charge  of 
/>ej;?'Hr</,  and  there  he  died  miserably  in  1543.  Bishop 
Burnet,  who  probably  had  not  seen  Archdeacon 
Louth's  reminiscences,  says,  "  I  have  seen  complaints 
of  Dr.  London's  soliciting  the  nuns,  yet  I  do  not  find 
Dr.  Lee  complained  of."^  Fuller  says  "that  when 
convicted  of  perjury,  this  Dr.  London  was  punished 
by  being  made  to  ride  with  his  face  to  his  horse's  tail 
through  Windsor."  Such  again,  a  dean  twice 
detected  in  immorality  and  put  to  open  penance  for 
it,  and  afterwards  convicted  of  perjury,  is  not  the 
stuff  of  wliich  credible  witnesses  are  made. 
Evidence  Dr.  Ijayton  seems  to  have  been  one  of  Cromwell's 
tUaracter  favourltes.  He  also  was  in  holy  orders,  and  was,  or 
ofLegh  1^^  been,  clerk  of  the  council.  Anthony  Wood 
records  of  him  that  "  he  did  much  to  please  the 

I  Narratives  of  the  Refoimatiou,         '  Burnet's  Hist.  Rcfonn.,  L  Jk  pp. 
Oimd.  Soc,  p.  35.  par.  SJ. 
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to  the  King's  gross  immoralities.  On  several  occa-  — "-^^ 
sions  Layton's  letters  exhibit  him  as  a  furious  icono- 
clast, and  worse  :  and  the  evident  gratification  with 
which  he  tells  tales  about  immorality  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  that  he  was  familiar  with  vice.  He  gloats 
over  them  with  a  filthy  leer,  and  tells  Cromwell  that 
here  is  something  "  to  make  him  laugh,"  with  an  air 
that  makes  one  doubt  whether  the  story  was  not 
invented,  or  at  least  much  dressed  up,  to  please  his 
patron.*  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Cromwell,  he  says 
that  but  for  him  he  should  have  been  nothing  but  a 
"basket-bearer,"  but  he  rose  to  great  preferments, 
being  Dean  of  Chester-le-Street,  Archdeacon  of 
Buckingham,  and  eventually  Dean  of  York.  He 
bribed  Cromwell  with  XlOO  to  make  him  Chancellor 
of  Sarum,  and  when  at  York  pawned  the  cathedral 
plate,  so  that  the  chapter  had  to  redeem  it  after  his 
death  in  1543.*  Neither  was  this  such  stuff  aa 
credible  witnesses  are  made  of. 

And  yet  it  is  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  these  Reports . 
men  that  the  charges  of  immorality  made  against  the  n^t  ^^ 
monks  and  nuns  must  be  maintained,  and  especially  '""^"^ 
on  the  testimony  of  Legh,  London,  and  Layton.     It 
is  not  impossible  that  even  such  bad  men  mmj  have 
told  the  truth  in  this  matter  :  but  the  character  of 
witnesses  must  always  form  an  important  element  in 
estimating  the   value  of  their  testimony,  and  the 
character  of  such  obscene,  profligate,  and  peijured 
witnesses  as  Layton  and  London  could  not  well  be 
worse.    These  men  were  not  "just  Lots  vexed  with 
the  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked,"  but  "filthy 

'  Siippreaiiion  of  Monast.,  Camd.         '  Coo|>cr's  Athciue  Cantab.,  L 
Soc,  pp.  58,  75,  91,  AG,  97,  84,  63.'). 
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CHAP  dreamers"  who  defiled  the  flesh,  despised  ecclesiaa- 
,.^,„^„,^  tical  dominion,   and  spake  evil  of  dignities  in  the 

very  spirit  of  the  Evil  One. 
The  ac.  Nor  is  it  of  Small  significance  that  the  very  persons 

^k»  against  whom  some  of  the  worst  charges  were  made 
bUb^  received  pensions,  and  were  appointed  to  benefices, 
»<^  as  if  the  charges  were  not  believed.     In  the  "Com- 

pendium Compertonim "  Prior  Wingfield  of  West 
Acre  and  twelve  of  his  monks  are  accused  of  most 
flagrant  acts  of  incontinency.  Yet  he  received  a 
pension  of  £40  a-year,  and  became  Rector  of  Bum- 
ham  Thorpe  in  Norfolk,  when  Cranmer  was  at  the 
head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI,  Perhaps  the  secret  of  such  charges  made  against 
liim  and  others  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  married.* 
When  the  enoi-mities  of  the  abbots  "  were  first  read 
in  Parliament,"  says  Latimer,  in  a  sermon  before 
Edward  VI.,  "they  were  so  great  and  abominable, 
that  there  was  nothing  but  down  with  them.  But 
within  a  while  after,  the  same  abbots  were  made 
bishops,  as  there  be  some  of  them  still  alive,  to  save 
and  redeem  their  pensions."  *  The  names  of  a  few 
so  promoted,  whicli  are  given  in  the  note  below,  are 
an.i  some  the  ntunes  of  men  against  whom  this  charge  of  im- 
^'m^  morality  (which  in  their  cases,  Latimer  was  evidently 
willing  to  believe)  cannot  be  sustained  for  a  moment: 
nor  is  it  probable  that  it  ever  had  a  grain  of  truth 
in  it,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  And  so  it  is  that 
the  more  these  accusers  are  brought  into  the  day- 

'  Ellis'    Orig.    Letters,    III.    iii.        Kltchln,PriDrofB™!h«ii,Bp.ofLl.nil«ff 
IM.  Holgile.ProrSeiuiiriii'ghrlin,",       U»n(t«ff 

•  Latimer's  Senuon.i,  i.  107,  ed.  Hiiiwy,i'r,urBrisi"\i>i>iaiu.,  „  RocIimIot 

1824.      Amoug  thoM  who  were  !iS*i,!ft,''ifw''„'St.,, ;;  So?" 

thus  prel'KrreU  luay  be  named  tLe  cimuilBn,  Ab.  of  I'l'ierbru',  „  Psioibro' 

fiillowinir  Uulow,  IMw  irf  Bl>li»m,       „  Sl.David'* 

lUUOWUib.  jj^_^^  Pror.ofBonilioiiimH,,,  SriiUl 

Salcut,  All  of  II)-ilr,  iiiaile  Ksbap  of  BuiigOT  IVrfcw,  Ab.  o\  BeriDDnilHy,  „  61  Aupli 
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light  and  confronted  with  the  accused  the  leas  and   chap 
less  trustworthy  their  accusations  appear.^  ^^J!—^ 

To  sum  up  in  a  very  few  words :  As  it  is  quite 
certain,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  that  Henry 
VIII.  was  impelled  to  dissolve  tlie  monasteries  by 
motives  which  had  originally  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  their  morality  or  immorality,  so  there  is  no 
trustworthy  evidence  whatever  that  their  moral  con- 
dition was  greatly  depraved.  The  true  facts  are  that  ^^^"^ 
the  King  wanted  money,  that  Wolsey's  attempted  <«" « to 
reformation  suggested  an  easy  way  of  getting  it,  that  luiioiT" 
his  agents  were  chosen  because  they  were  evidently 
fitted  for  carrying  out  an  unscrupulous  business ; 
and  that  partizan  historians  have  looked  up  to  the 
testimony  of  these  false  and  profligate  agents  as  if  it 
was  that  of  good  and  true  men.  It  would  probably 
have  been  for  the  interest  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  the  people  at  large,  that  the  overgrown  mo- 
nastic system  should  be  very  much  condensed,  com- 
pressed, and  reformed;  but  Henry  VIII.  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  refot'ming  it.  His  only  object 
was  to  quarry  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  monastic 
treasuries  as  others  afterwards  quarried  stones  out 
of  monastic  walla  :  and  the  details  of  the  process 
were  dexterously  managed  by  him  and  his  agents 


'  This  is  a  Hul;ject  rusjieuting  of  which  Fuller  speaks,  of  which 

which  evidence  cannot  be  jjiven  in  every  -nntiquarian    knows    Bome- 

(lulaiiintlie  pages  of  a  work  meant  thing,   and    which    (adds    Fuller) 

I'ur  general  readers.      It  can  only  "are  confuted  by  the  situation  of 

be  remarked  furtlier  that  tlie  stories  the  place,  through  rocks  vnyoTohaVy, 

eiUiiil  iire  most  of  them  an  untnist-  and  under   rivers  impotdtu   to  be 

worthy  in  cbaructor  a.i  the  visitors  conveijed.  .  .  .  Such  vaults  entiint 

who  reported  thum,  and  would  not  at  tliid  day  in  many  abbcya  extend 

lie    relied    on    by  any  juditial-  but  a  few  paces,  generally  used  for 

minded  historian.    They  axe  gene-  the  conveyance  of  water,  or  eewera 

rally  like  the  "  undei^round  vault*  to  carry  away  the  filth  of  the  con- 

li^ng  fri)jD  pnoriw  to  Munneries"  \-ent''    Fuller's  Ch.  Hist,  ii.  22Ci 
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CTiAP    with  a  view  to  overcooiiag  resistance  and  eiuiuriii;^ 
^„,„^,.,^  success  io  tlie  attainment  of  that  object. 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
aiteries  by  monasteries  had  long  been  in  danger  of  dissolution, 
no  mtjins  Jq  some  Way,  which  it  is  not  very  easy  now  to  see 
clearly,  the  system  was  worn  out ;  and  abuses  had 
arisen,  as  they  do  arise  in  all  worn-out  systcn  a,  which 
called  for  reformation,  and  which  were  greatly  ex- 
aggerated by  those  who  were  hungering  for  the  lands 
and  goods  that  belonged  to  monka.  Soon  after  he 
came  to  his  see.  West,  Bishop  of  Ely,  wrote  to 
Wolsey  (the  letter  is  dated  April  4,  151 6)  com- 
plaining of  the  disorder  which  he  found  in  the  mo- 
nastery associated  with  his  cathedral.  He  gave  his 
opinion  that  but  for  liis  visitation  the  community 
could  not  have  held  together  for  four  years  longer, 
and  he  appointed  new  officers  throughout  the  estab- 
lishment.* There  is  reason  to  ttiink  that  the  "  rule  " 
in  many  monasteries  had  fallen  much  Into  abeyance, 
and  that  the  monks  were  living  easy  and  sinecure, 
though  not  luxurious  and  vicious,  lives.  The  men- 
dicant orders  had  done  much  mischief  to  the  secular 
clergy,  and  to  the  regular  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
and  other  rules,  and  they,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
others,  had  grown  into  disrepute  with  wise  and  far- 
seeing  men,  through  their  servile  devotion  to  Rome. 
Tiieir  Honce,  for  many  years,  those  who  wished  to  apply 

foreseen  their  Wealth  to  Church  uses  had  founded  colleges 
and  schools  rather  than  monasteries ;  and  men  like 
Wykeham,  Chicheley,  Waynfleet,  and  Wolsey,  had 
not  hesitated  to  convert  monastic  into  educational 
institutions.'     In  1516  Fox,  Wolsey's  great  patron, 
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tlie  Bishop  of  Winchester,  founded  Corpus  Christi 
College  at  Oxford,  intending  it  as  a  foundation  for  ^ 
monks  and  secular  scholars.      "What,  my  Lord," 
said  the  aged  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  "  shall  we 
build  houses,  and  provide  livelihoods  for  a  company 
of  monks  whose  end  and  fall  we  ourselves  may  live 
to  see  ?     Nay,  nay,  more  meet  is  it  that  we  should  a 
use  care  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  learning,  and  [JJ 
for  such  who  by  their  learning  shall  do  good  to  the  ^ 
church  and  common-wealth."    And,  so  advised,  Fox  to 
made  the  college  what  it  now  is.     In  later  days, 
when  Wolsey  was  taking  the  first  steps  towards  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church,  Fox  wrote  to  him  that 
for  three  years  he  had  been  giving  all  hia  study, 
labour,  and  attention  towards  that  object,  and  espe- 
cially towards  a  revival  of  the  primitive  intention  of 
the  monastic  life.     Of  Wolsey's  actual  plans  respect- 
ing the  monasteries,  some  account  has  already  been 
given  in  a  preceding  chapter. 


Wykeham  ahuli^hed  the  aliun 
priories  of  Hornohurch  and  Writtle 
m  Essex,  and  settled  theii  re- 
Tcnues  on  New  College ;  as  he 
also  did  witli  two  othera  (and  one 
which  he  approprioted  to  Win- 
uhester  ColleL'e)  on  the  BUpptession 
ofalieiipriones,— A.D.1437.  Arch- 
liinhop  Chichcley  settled  on  All 
fiouls  College  the  lands  and  pro- 
pi'rty  of  the  alien  priorie-s  Eomney, 
Weedon,  Pinckney,  St.  Clare, 
Llongenith,  and  Abberbury.  He 
also  converted  St.  Bernard's  Mon- 
nstciT,  Oxford,  into  what  is  now 
St.  John's  Colli'{;e.  — A.i>.  1441. 
HeTiry  VI.  endowed  Eton  and 
King's  Culltges  chiefly  with  the 
property  of  alien  priories. — A.D. 
1459.  Bishop  Waynfleet  endoweil 
Magdalen  College  with  the  re- 
venues of  Sele  Triory  in  Sufnex 


andSelehumcinHampshiK.  Some 
hospitals  was  afterwards  added 
in  1481  and  1484.— a.d.  1497. 
Bishop  Alcock  converted  St. 
Rhadegund's  Nunnery  at  Cam- 
bridge into  Jesua  College. — a.d. 
1505.  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond, ohtauied  Cteyke  Abbey  in 
Norfolk  for  Christ's  College  in 
Cambridge ;  and  in  1508  she 
began  to  follow  Aloock'a  example 
by  converting  St.  John's  Hospital 
into  St  John's  College.  Bishop 
Fiaher  followed  up  her  plan  by 
appropriating  to  it  the  nunneries 
01  Heyham  in  Kent,  Broomhall 
in  Berkshire,  and  the  Hospital 
of  Ospreng. — A.D.  1515.  Smith, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  bought  the 
Priory  of  Cold-Norton,  and  used 
it  as  the  foundation  of  Bra^enose 
College,  —  There  were  probably 
many  other  similar  coses  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries. 
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CHAP        Whca  wise  and  good  men  of  tliat  day  had  these 

,^,,^„„^  opinions  and  plans  respecting  the  monsisteries  and 

their  reformation,  it  is  not  for  us  of  three  centuries 

and  a  lialf  later  to  say  that  there  was  no  good  reason 

why  they  should  not  have  remained  in  statu  quo. 

They,  at  least,  are  reliable  witnesses,  who  saw  what 

we  cannot  see,  and  who  desired,  aa  much  as  we  can 

desire,  that  the  Church  and  her  institutions  should 

be  developed  to  the  utmost  for  the  promotion  of 

God's  glory  and  man's  good. 

Destruc-         Perhaps  the  true  explanation  of  the  great  catas- 

N™esis  of  trophe  which  ensued  during  these  eventful  ten  years 

non-refor-  jg^  ^|jjj_^  reformation  such  as  these  good  and  wise  men 

saw  to  be  needed  Wiis  put  off  too  long.     As  in  many 

other  cases,  the   Cimrch  failed  to  reconstruct  and 

purify  her  own  ancillary  institutions,  and  then  another 

power  was  suffered  to  come  in  like  a  flood  and  sweep 

them  away. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  the  reader  will 
naturally  ask  for  some  information  as  to  the  immedi- 
ate and  proximate  consequences  which  followed  upon 
a   social    change    of  so    much    importance   as    that 
involved  in  the  dissolution  of  many  monasteries  in 
inqaify  as  evcry  county.    What  became  of  the  monks  ?     What 
of  uissoiu.  became  of  their  property  ?      What  changes  were 
""°         effected  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  Church  and 
kingdom? 

1.  ^Vhat  became  of  the  monks,  whose  number  is 
supposed  to  have  amounted  to  100,000,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  population  when  it  numbered  not 
many  more  than  three  millions  altogether. 

Whatever  their  number  waa,  it  diminished  a  good 
deal  during  the  yeai-s  occupied  by  the  Dissolution 
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by  the  belp  of  the  executioner.     Every  opportunity    chap 
was  taken  by  Cromwell  of  bringing  them  under  the  ^^Jlj.^^ 
operation  of  laws  which   involved  the  penalty  oforeat 
death,  and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the "" ^oX 
passion  for  blood  with  which  he  and  his  master  were  ?>"  '■> 
possessed,  endeavoured  to   satiate  itself  upon  this 
doomed    class.       Many,    no    doubt,  enlisted  in  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  of  whom,  certainly,  not  one 
escaped  who  survived  it  and  came  within  reach  of 
Cromwell's  vengeance.     We  have  detailed  records 
only  respecting  the  more  prominent  men,  such  as 
the  abbots  and  priors  ■  but,  after  Wolsey's  fall,  every 
week  of  Henry's  reign  was  stained  with  the  blood  of 
bis  subjects,  and  a  class  so  odious  to  him  as  the 
monks  liad  become  must  have  suffered  most  severely.^ 
Their  numbers,  doubtless,  went  to  swell  largely  the 
army  of  80,000  alleged  "thieves"  and  other  "  crimi- 
nals" who  were  hanged  during  this  dreadful  reign.* 

Many  lay  monks,  especially  those  who  were  quite  others  en- 
young,  were  no  doubt  able  to  turn  to  secular  employ-  ^^r" 
ments.     Here  and  there  one  comes  across  floating  P""""^ 
traditions  of  their  labours  after  the  Dissolution,  as 
in  the  building  of  East  Dereham  Church  tower,  and 
others  in  Suffolk.     As  the  ecclesiastical  style  of  art 
utterly  died  out  within  a  generation  after  the  Dis- 

<  The    idioUmle    character    of 
Ilenir's  eseeutionK  is  often  itliia- 

tiatea   by   the   State   Papera.      A  that  he  consented  to  countennand 

liand    of    robhew,    for    example,  their  execution.    Brewert  Calcnd. 

attacked  some  of  hia  wagons  and  St.  Pap.,  i.  4006. 
then  fled  to  eanctuary.     He  couglit         '  That  this  supposition  respect- 

80  and  hanged  them   alL      After  ing  the  moniia  is  no  exaggeration 

"Evil  May  Dav"  400  riotous  men  is  proved  by  HcniVB  despatch  to 

and    boys,  ana    11    women,  were  the   Duke   of   Norfolk    alter    the 

brought  before  him  in  Wtstmin-  latter  had  suhdued  the  inaunec- 

Bier  Hnll,  with  halters  round  Ihtir  tion  :  "  Our  pleasure  is  that  l«fore 

necks ;   and  it  was  only  after  the  you    shall   close    up    onr  banner 

long  entreaty  of  Wulscy,  supporteil  0},'ftiQ,  you  ehal!  caiiRe  such  drend- 
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CHAP    solution,  80  it  is  not  unlikely  that  its  lingering  for  a 
_,_,_^  few  years  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  monastic  tradi- 
tions and  monastic  hands  were  still  having  their 
influence  for  a  short  time,  and  still  stemming  the 
influx  of  that  miserable  and  soulless  torrent  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  revival  of  letters,"  was 
crusliing  out  the  life  of  our  national  arts,  and  marring 
all  their  beauty. 
Some  in        Two  kiuds  of  provisions  were  contemplated  by  the 
employ^"  official  documents  connected  with  the  Dissolution 
m  Church  f^j.  t}^Qae  monks  who  were  in  holy  orders,  and  who 
seem  to  have  formed  a  large  majority  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  monasteries.     The  one  was  the  pension 
for   every    one    who   willingly    surrendered   to   the 
visitors,  and  was  desirous  of  receiving  such  a  pro- 
vision ;    the    other    was    employment   as    chantry 
priests,  that  is,  to  say  private  masses  for  the  de- 
parted, which  were  paid  for  sometimes  by  endow- 
ments and  sometimes  by  fees. 

Their  employment  as  clergy  seems  to  have  been 
discouraged  by  those  in  ecclesiastical  authority.  It 
was  objected  that  they  came  to  churches  as  perfect 
strangers — ^poor,  haggard,  and  half-starved  tramps, 
probably — and  that  none  could  be  sure  whether  or 
not  they  were  in  holy  orders.      The  Archbishop  of 

ful  execution  to  be  done  upon  a  to  others.  Fiiiallj,fomBniuch  aa  all 
({ood  iniail«r  of  the  inhaLitantR  of  these  troubles  have  ensued  by  the 
every  town,  Tillntj-o,  and  hamlet  aolioilnlion  and  traitorous  con- 
that  have  offended,  as  they  may  spirades  of  the  monka  and  canons 
be  a  fetuful  si>ectacle  to  all  otlicr»  of  thcic  partii,  we  desire  3rou,  at 
hereafter  that  wowlrt  practiw  any  mich  places  as  they  liave  conspired 
like  matter,  remembering  tliat  it  and  kepi  their  hoiisi-a  with  forte 
should  be  much  better  that  these  Rincethcappointmentnt  I)onca»t«T, 
traitors  shuiilil  perish  in  their  you  shall,  without  pity  or  circitm- 
tmkiud  and  traitorons  follies,  than  stance,  cause  all  the  luouka  and 
that  80  slender  punishments  should  canons  that  be  in  anv  wise  faulty 
be  done  upon  them,  as  the  dread  to  be  tied  up  witliout  furtlier 
thereof  shonld  not  lie  a  warning  delny  or  ceremony.'' 
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York  required  that  every  monk  should  ahow  his    chap 
letters  of  orders  before  he  was  allowed  to  officiate  in  ,^,_„-^, 
any  church,  but,  writes  one  of  the  visitors  to  Crom- 
well, "  Some  must  go  an  hundred  miles  to  seek  them.  The  diffi- 
and  when  they  come  there  the  charges  of  searching  ^J"^ 
the  register  is  so  great  that  they  be  not  able  to  pay  monks  mci 
it,  and  ao  they  come  home  again  confounded,"*  And 
though  the  visitor  told  the  Archbishop  that  when 
the  houses  were  surrendered,  due  inquiry  had  been 
made  who  were  priests  and  who  were  not,  and  that 
the  certificate  then  given  should  suffice,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  no  wise  bishop  would  allow  such  dangers  of 
promiscuous  playing  with  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  if  he  could  possibly  prevent  it.     And,  at 
the  best,  what  a  miserable  spectacle  must  it  have 
been  to  see  men  who  were  considered  to  be  fitted  for 
the  highest  duties  of  the  altar  thus  sent  about  the 
country  to  beg  that  the  laity  and  tlie  clergy  would 
put  them  "  into  one  of  the  priest's  offices  for  a  piece 
of  bread  I" 

This  very  circumstance  seems  to  show  that  either 
the  pensions  were  wretchedly  insufficient  for  main- 
tenance, or  that  they  were  not  duly  paid.  The 
bestowal  of  these  "  pensions"  was  left  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  King. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  they  amounted  to  a  Pensions 
single  payment  of  forty  shillings  and  the  gift  of  a  i"^njjj^ 
priest's  gown  ou  dismissal  from  the  gate  of  the  mon- 
astery. Those  monks  or  nuns  who  had  been  in  the 
house  for  a  long  time  before  the  dissolution  {rfm  antsa 
is  the  expression  used  in  the  patents),  had  small 
annual  sums  of  from  £2  to  £.%  granted  to  them ; 
while  abbots  and  friars  were  entitled  to  receive  from 
'  EUitf  Orig.  Letters,  HI.  iii.  187. 
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CHAP  ,£20  to  £G0  a  year,  when  not  provided  with  benefices. 
..^...^r^^  To  get  rid  of  these  paymenta  many  were  appointed 
to  benefices,  as  has  been  shown  by  a  quotation  made 
^pa^ymmt  ^™°^  Latimer's  sermon  in  a  previous  pa^e.  Where 
ofihese  the  amount  was  small,  and  came  within  the  range  of 
regular  unnoticeable  payments  to  be  made  by  subor- 
dinate officials,  it  is,  perhaps,  possible  tliat  they 
were  honestly  paid,  especially  after  the  deaths  of 
Cromwell  and  Henry  VI 11.  Fuller  gives  two 
stories  in  illustration  of  this, — one  of  a  prioress  of 
Clerkenwell,  who  lived  until  1571  (but  of  the  pay- 
ment of  whose  pension  he  adds  nothing),  and  the 
other  of  an  anonymous  monk  or  nun,  he  knows  not 
which,  who  received  the  last  payment  in  1608.  Al- 
lowing the  fullest  force  to  every  argument  respecting 
these  pensions,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few  except  the 
more  compliant  dignitaries,  the  abbots  and  priors, 
received  anything  like  a  sufiBcient  maintenance  ;  and 
that  if  they  had  no  better  resounse  even  the  pensioned 
monks  and  nuns  must  have  been  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion of  abject  poverty  and  misery. 
Summary  The  general  answer  to  the  question,  What  became 
^  i^k!  of  the  monks  ?  must  be  that  large  numbers  perished 
by  the  halter,  and  by  the  miseries  immediately 
attendant  on  the  dissolution  ;*  that  a  good  proportion 
turned  to  secular  employments ;  that  a  few  were 
fairly  pensioned  ;  and  that  the  rest  lived  on  as  mere 
paupers,  to  whom  one  can  only  hope  the  world  at 
large  was  more  just  and  feeling  than  those  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  dissolution. 

2.  The  next  question  which  we  have  set  ourselves 

*  Fuller  instnnccg  Sir  William  after  hia  house  was  disBolvwl.  Old 
We3toii,Prior  of  the  Knights  Hoe-  men  of  strong  feeliugs  wtre  veiy 
pital lets,  who  died  of  pier  the  Aay      liVclytocomesoontotneiroiiiUlHLi, 
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shortly  to  answer  is,  WhM  hemme  of  the  monadic   chap 
property  f  .^.—r-^ 

The  amount  of  this  property  has  been  variously  Annual 
estimated  from  the  documentary  evidence  whicli  lands.  &c. 
exists  as  to  the  annual  value  of  the  various  houses,  thcKin| 
and  from  an  account  of  tiie  jewels  aud  plate  received 
by  the  keeper  of  the  King's  jewel  house.  Speed 
reckoned  the  annual  value  at  £171,312,  4s.  3|d. 
Nasmith,  in  his  edition  of  Tanner's  Notitia,  com- 
puted that  of  the  lai^er  houses  at  ;£142,914,  123. 
^\d.,  which,  with  £30,000  added  for  the  smaller 
bouses,  would  be  altogether  X172,!)14,  12s.  9^d.,  or 
nearly  the  same  total  sum  as  that  given  by  Speed. 
Two  valuations  were  made  by  order  of  Heni-y  VIII., 
one  before,  the  otlier  after,  the  visitation,  and  the 
second  being  on  an  average  one-third  higher  than 
the  first,  it  can  easily  be  believed  that  they  were 
both  much  below  the  true  amount,  either  through 
haste  or  through  design.  It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
1130  monasteries  and  hospitals  of  which  the  King 
took  possession,  was  at  the  least  £200,000.  And, 
taking  the  penny  of  Henry  VIII.  to  represent  the 
sliilling  of  Queen  Victoria,  this  will  come  in  modern 
money  to  the  great  revenue  of  £2,400,000.* 

In  a  previous  page  an  extract  was  given  from  an  voiueof 
account  roll  of  the  King's  jewel  keeper,  from  which  gj^se^ei* 
it  appears  that  the  plate  received  from  the  monasteries 
was  14,531  ounces  of  gold,  207,635  ounces  of  silver 
gilt,  and  67,000  of  plain  silver ;  to  which  is  added 
£80,000  in  money,  equal  to  £960,000  in  modern  coin. 

'  This  sum  seems  large,  but  it  dwkes  and  one  marquis  (made  up 
is  K^ncrally  understood  that  the  in  a  lai^-e  proportion  of  aLlwy 
united  annual  revenues  of  three      lands)  exceeds  ii. 
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CHAP  According  again  to  the  modem  value  of  the  precious 
_^i.,^  metals,  this  gold  and  silver  plate,  even  when  melted 
down,  would  be  worth  £126,883  ;  which,  added  to  the 
Unioid  coin,  would  amount  to  £1,086,883.  But  no  account 
'^"u"'^  is  here  taken  of  the  vast  number  of  precious  stones 
which  wore  taken  by  the  visitors,  and  which  had 
been  used  in  the  decoration  of  shrines,  altar-vessels, 
reliquaries,  book-covers,  and  crosses.  These  Crom- 
well had  more  in  his  view  almost  than  the  plate,  and 
their  worth  must  have  been  enormous.  Some  notion 
of  it  may  be  formed  by  the  account  given  to  us  of 
the  pillage  of  Becket's  shrine,  by  Cromwell's  special 
memorandum  of  the  great  emerald  altar  cross  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  by  the  contemporary  account 
which  is  extant  of  the  jewels  belonging  to  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  shrine  at  Durham.  How  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  these  precious  stones  may  have 
been  worth  no  one  now  can  telL  Leaving  these 
out  of  our  estimate,  the  modem  value  of  the  plate, 
with  the  produce  of  lejid  and  glass  turned  into  coin, 
will  thus  stand  at  £1,086,883,  the  modem  represen- 
tative of  what  was,  practically,  the  ready  money 
carried  to  the  King's  private  coffers. 
Permanent  A  further  calculation  may  be  made  as  to  the  per- 
theXnds  ™o,nent  value  of  the  monastic  estates,  the  annual 
value  of  which  we  have  already  seen,  Tliis  may  be 
made,  not  upon  any  conjectural  basis,  but  upon  that 
of  an  actual  transaction  between  the  King  and  Sir 
Richard  Gresham,  father  of  the  astute  merchant  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  and  a  good  authority  on  such  a 
point.  "  May  it  please  you  to  be  advertised,"  he 
writes  to  Cromwell,  "  that  where  I  have  moved  the 
King's  Majesty  to  purcliase  of  his  grace  certain 
lands  belonging   the  House    of  Fountains,   to    the 
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value  of  iSJiO  by  year,  after  the  rate  of  twenty  years'    chap 
purdiase,  the  sum  of  the  money  amoantcth  to  £7000."*  „„,_i,^ 
From  the  original  letters  patent  it  appears  that  this  comem- 
great  financier  and  merchant  ultimately  bought  the  ^Son 
lands  for  the  sum  of  Xll,137,  Us.  8d.,  so  that  he  in°f'=°'^ 
reality  paid  at  a  still  higher  rate,  or  more  than  thirty 
years'  purchase.     Taking  then  this  actual  transac- 
tion, or  rather  Sir  Richard  Gresham's  first  offer,  as 
the  basis  of  our  calculation,  the  X2,400,000  of  mon- 
astic income  which  came  into  the  King's  hands, 
represents  a  capital  amount  of  £48,000,000. 

Thus  the  property  which    the  King  confiscated  Toiai 
amounted   in  value   {taking   estates,  money,  plate,  property 
and   jewels)    to   at   least    fifty   millions    of   poundage  King 
(£50,000,000),  this  being  probably  much  below  the 
real  state  of  the  case.    This  then  is  the  sum  we  have 
to  deal  with  in  considering  the  question,  What  be- 
came of  the  monastic  property  ? 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  some  found  its  way  back  to  Howmuch 
the  Church.    As  Henry  VIII.  had  carried  out  (on  a^7he"^ 
much  diminished  scale  indeed)  Wolsey's  great-minded  Cburch 
plans  at  Oxford,  so  he  also  did  the  plans  which  that 
true  reformer  had  laid  for  the  increase  of  the  English 
episcopate.     Six  new  bishoprics  were  founded  by  the 
King,  at  Westminster,  Oxford,  Ctiester,  Gloucester, 
Bristol,  and  Peterborough :  the  endowments  of  which, 
and  of  their  chapters,^  amounted  to  nearly  £100,000  of 
modern  money.     Some  of  tlie  old  monasteries  were 
also  suffered  to  remain  in  something  of  their  former 

•  Ellis'  Ori".  T^tt,  III.  iii.  27a  wich,  and  Wurce.4or.    These  tliir- 

'  Adding  alsoaeven  other  cliap-  teen  cathudnila  are  thcriTure  called 

tcra  in  calliedrul  cliurchea  whim  those  of  tlie  "  New  Foundation." 

had  been  hitherto  served  by  monks.  The  remaining  cathedrals  had  prc- 

They  were  Canterbury,  Durhani,  vioualy  bten    served    by  secular 

Winohcater,    Ely,    Orli^le,    Nor-  canoiif,  not  monks. 
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CHAP  splendour  as  collegiate  churches  ;  of  which  Beverley, 
_^,.,^  Southwell,  Manchester,  Wolverhampton,  and  Ripon 
may  be  mentioned  as  examples.  Some  forbearance 
also  was  shown  in  some  cases  by  not  destroying  the 
fabrics  of  churches,  such  as  St.  Alban's,  Sherborne, 
Shrewsbury,  Hexham,  and  others.  It  is  possible 
that  the  intercessions  of  Cranmer,  who  wished  that 
many  monasteries  should  be  turned  into  colleges,  of 
Latimer,  who  desired  to  see  at  least  one  retained  as 
a  place  of  holy  retirement  in  each  county,  and  of 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dissolved  monas- 
teries who  wished  to  have  the  use  of  the  churches, 
may  have  saved  these  few  from  destruction  :  and  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  King  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
rapacity  and  sacrilege,  that  he  did  not  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  such  appeals.  With  them  must  also  be  classed 
the  successful  appeal  of  Sir  Richard  Gresham  in 
favour  of  St.  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pitals ;  and  a  few  grammar-schools  which  were  founded 
by  Henry  VIII.  may  likewise  be  considered  as 
fragments  rescued  from  the  millions  of  spoil  which 
he  took  from  religious  uses.  But  after  all  such 
deductions  are  made,  the  amount  of  that  spoil  still 
remains  at  an  enormous  figure.  The  new  bishoprics 
and  chapters  lessen  it  by  a  tenth  of  a  million ;  but 
even  one  whole  million  deducted  from  the  fifty 
woidd  have  been  but  a  poor  amount  of  restitu- 
tion. 
Thejcing  The  prodigality  of  Henry  VIII.  was  so  extrava- 
ofh^"*  gant  tliat,  accumulate  what  he  would  of  lands  and 
spoiu  treasure,  he  was  always  in  need  of  money ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  a  sliarp,  avari- 
cious watchfulness  on  his  part,  much  of  the  monastic 
property   passed    only    nominally   into    his    hands. 
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There  is  a  letter  from  Cranmer  to  the  Kiog,  dated    chap 
January  24,  1546,  which  strongly  illustrates  this —        ^^ 

"  I  beseech  your  Majesty,"  writes  the  Archbishop,  "  that  I 
may  be  a  suitor  unto  the  same  for  your  Catbedral  Church  of 
Canterbury;  who,  to  their  great  iinquietness,  and  also  great 
charges,  do  alienate  their  lands  daily,  and,  as  it  is  said,  by 
your  Majesty's  commandment.  But  this  T  am  sure,  that  other 
men  have  gotten  their  best  lands,  and  7U)t  your  Majesty.  Where- 
fore this  is  mine  only  suit,  that  when  your  Majesty's  pleasure 
shall  be  to  have  any  of  their  lands,  that  they  may  have  some 
letters  from  your  Majesty  to  declare  your  Majesty's  pleasure, 
without  the  which  they  be  sworn  that  they  shall  make  no 
alienation ;  and  that  the  same  alienation  be  not  made  at  other 
men's  pleasures,  but  only  to  your  Majesty's  use.  For  now 
every  man  that  list  to  have  any  of  their  lands,  makes  suit  to 
get  it  i'/Uo  your  Majest'^s  hands ;  not  that  your  Majesty  sko^dd 
keep  the  same,  hut  "by  sale  or  gift  from,  your  Majesty,  to  translate 
it  from  your  Grace's  CafkedrcU  Church  unto  themselves. 

"  T.  Cantuarian."' 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  significant  stories  liave 
been  handed  down  which  show  that  what  had  been 
so  easily  acquired  by  the  King  was  very  easily 
parted  with  ,by  him.  Fuller  says  that  the  produce 
of  the  first  confiscation,  that  of  the  lesser  monasteries, 
was  disposed  of  at  once  by  grant,  sale,  and  exchange, 
for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  upper  classes  to 
the  further  dissolution  which  was  contemplated  ;  and 
that  "  this  was  done  by  tlie  politic  counsel  of  the 
wise  Lord  Cromwell ;  not  hoping  that  these  small 
morsels  to  so  many  mouths  should  satisfy  their 
hunger,  but  only  intending  to  give  them  a  taste  of 
the  sweetness  of  abbey-lands."*  ..."  If  ever  the 
poet's  fiction  of  a  golden  shower  rained  into  Danao's 
lap  found  a  moral  or  real  performance,  it  was  now  at 
'  Jeukyna'  Canmer,  i.  319.      '  Fuller's  Ch.  Hiat,  iL  211,  ed.  1637. 
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CHAP  the  dissipation  of  abbey-lands.  ...  It  is  certain  that, 
_,^.,^  in  this  age,  small  merits  of  courtiers  met  with  a  pro- 
digious recompence  for  their  service.  Not  only  all 
the  cooks,  but  the  meanest  turn-broach  in  the  King's 
kitchen  did  lick  his  fingers." '  He  also  gives  the 
following  illustrations  of  the  reckless  manner  in  which 
Henry  VIII.  made  away  with  this  property,  which 
was  professedly  taken  into  his  hands  only  that  it 
might  be  put  to  better  uses  than  it  had  been  by  the 
the  monks  themselves  : — 

"First  By  free  gift — Herein  take  one  story  of  many: 
Master  John  Champernoun,  aon  and  heir-apparent  of  Sir 
Philip  Champernoun,  of  Modbury  in  Devon,  followed  the 
court;  and  by  his  pleasant  conceits  won  good  grace  with  the 
King.  It  happened  two  or  three  gentlemen,  the  King's  ser- 
vants, and  Mr.  Champemonn'a  acquaintance,  waited  at  a  door 
where  the  King  waa  to  pass  forth,  with  purpose  to  beg  of  his 
Highness  a  large  parcel  of  abbey-lauds,  specified  in  their  peti 
tion.  Champeraonn  was  very  inquisitive  to  know  their  suit, 
but  they  would  not  impart  the  nature  thereof.  This  while  out 
comes  the  King;  they  kneel  down,  so  doth  Mr.  Champernoun, 
being  assured  by  an  implicit  faith  that  courtiers  would  beg 
nothing  hurtful  to  themselves;  they  prefer  tlieJr  petition,  the 
King  grants  it;  they  render  him  humble  thanks,  and  so  doth 
Mr.  Champernoun.  Afterwards  iie  requires  Iiis  share,  they 
deny  it;  he  appeals  to  the  King,  the  King  avows  his  equal 
meaning  in  the  lai^ess.  Whereupon  his  companions  were  fain 
to  allot  this  gentleman  the  priory  of  St  Germain's  in  Cornwall 
(valued  at  two  hundred  forty-three  pounds  and  eight  shillings 
of  yearly  rent ;  since,  by  him  or  his  heirs,  sold  to  Mr.  Eliot) 
for  his  partage.  Here  a  dumb  beggar  met  with  a  blind  giver: 
the  one  as  little  knowing  what  he  asked,  as  the  other  what  he 
granted.  Tims  King  Henry  made  cursory  charters,  and  in 
transiiu  transacted  abbey-lands.  I  could  add  how  he  gave  a 
religious  house  of  some  value  to  Mistress for  pre- 
senting him  with  a  dish  of  puddings  which  pleased  his  palate. 
'  Fuiler'fl  Cliurch  Hist.,  ii.  249,  ed.  1637. 
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"  Sacoudly.  By  play. — Whereat  he  lost  many  a  thousand  chap 
pounds  fcr  awmim,.  Once,  being  at  dice,  he  played  Sir  Miles  ^'' 
Partridge  (staking  au  hundred  pounds  gainst  them)  for  Jesus'a 
bellfl,  hanging  in  a  steeple  not  far  frora  St.  Paul's  in  London, 
and  as  great  and  tunable  as  any  in  the  city,  and  lost  them  at 
a  cast.  I  will  not  (with  some)  heighten  the  guilt  of  this  act, 
equal  to  that  which  'cast  lots  on  Christ's  garments;'  but 
sure,  it  is  no  sin  to  say,  that  such  things  deserved  more  serious 
and  deliberate  disposal 

"  Thirdly.  By  exchange. — To  make  these  chops,  none  were 
frighted  with  the  King's  power,  but  flattered  into  them  by  the 
apprehension  of  their  owu  profit.  For  many  lands  of  subjects 
either  naturally  bald,  or  newly  shaven  of  their  woods,  wore 
commuted  for  granges  of  abbeys,  which  like  satyrs  or  savages, 
were  all  overgrown  with  trees  and  timber ;  beside  other  disail- 
vaiitages,  both  for  quantity  and  quality  of  ground,  as  enhanced 
for  old  rent.     0  !  here  was  tlie  Eoyal  Exchange  ! 

"  Lastly.  By  sale  at  under-rates. — Indeed,  it  is  beneath  a 
prince  (enough  to  break  his  state,  to  stoop  to  each  virgate  and 
rod  of  ground),  pedlar-Uke,  to  higgle  for  a  toy  by  retail ;  and  all 
tenants  and  chapmen,  which  contract  with  kings,  expect  good 
bargains.  Yet  officers,  entrusted  to  manage  the  revenue  of  the 
crown,  ought  not  to  behold  it  abused  out  of  all  distance 
in  such  under- valuations.  Except  any  will  say,  '  He  is  not 
deceived  who  would  be  deceived,  and  King  Henry,  for  the 
reason  aforesaid,  connived  at  such  bargains;  wherein  rich 
meadow  was  sold  for  barren  heath ;  great  oaks  for  fuel ;  and 
farms  for  revenue  passed  for  cottages  in  reputation.'  But,  for 
farther  instruction,  we  remit  the  reader  to  that  information, 
presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  a  man  in  authority  (though 
nameless)  of  the  several  frauds  and  receipts  offered  the  crown 
in  this  kind.  But  the  motion  rather  drew  odium  on  the 
author,  than  brought  advantage  to  the  crown;  partly,  because 
of  the  number  and  quality  of  persons  concerned  therein ;  and 
partly  because,  after  thirty  years,  the  owners  of  abbeys  were 
often  altered.  And  though  the  chamber  be  the  same,  yet,  if 
the  guests  be  a  new  company,  it  is  hard  for  the  host  from 
them  to  recover  his  old  arrearages.  Yea,  by  this  time,  when 
the  aforesaid  information  was  given  in,  the  present  posses.'sors  of 
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CHAP    much  abbey-land  were  as  little  allied  to  those  to  whom  King 

'^'       Konry  grauted  them,  as  they  to  whom  the  King  first  passed 

theiQ  were  of  kin  to  tlie  first  fomidera  of  those  monasteries/'i 

P3f  A  less  unjust  and  reckless  disposition  of  the  lands 

given  to  was  the  bestowal  of  them  upon  the  representatives 
of  those  who  had  originally  given  them  to  the  use  of 
the  monasteries.  By  ancient  custom,  as  asserted  by 
Edward  III.  to  the  Pope,*  it  was  lawful  for  the 
families  of  founders  to  resume  all  lands  bestowed  for 
cliaritable  and  religious  uses,  if  they  were  not  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  given. 
This  seems  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  Englis!i 
gentry,  and  there  are  many  letters  which  were  writ- 
ten to  Cromwell,  claiming  as  gifts  from  the  King,  or 
as  purchases  on  easy  terms,  the  demesnes  of  monas- 
teries founded  by  their  ancestors.  Fuller  says  that 
very  few  were  thus  disposed  of;  and  that  as  so  many 
of  them  had  been  originally  founded  before  the  Con- 
quest, the  descendants  of  the  founders  could  not  be 
discovered.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  the  prin- 
ciple was  more  recognised  tban  he  supposes.  Much 
of  the  great  possessions  of  the  Percy  family  ttius 
came  to  them — as  the  lands  of  Tynemouth  Priory, 
founded  by  Robert  de  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland— and  this  page  is  written  close  to  the  site  of 
Breamore  Priory,  founded  by  Baldwin  de  Rivers 
about  1118,  and  granted  to  his  descendant  Edward, 
first  Marquis  of  Exeter,  in  1537.  Many  other 
similar  cases  could  undoubtedly  be  found ;  though,- 
bow  far  this  kind  of  "  restoration"  differed  morally 
from  less  illegal  spoliation  may  be  an  open  question. 
With  a  few  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which 
Henry's  ministers  and  others  accumulated  estates 
'  FuUer'a  Church  History,  ii.  24!),  cd,  1837.  •  Eymer,  iii.  135. 
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out  of  the  confiscated  lands  we  may  conclude  this   chap 
part  of  the  subject.  v.-.-^-^,^ 

Cromwell  appropriated  to  his  own  share  the  rich  Cmm- 
Priory  of  Lewes  in   Sussex  (including  its   cell    of^^areof 
Melton-Mowbray  in   Leicestershire),  the  Priory  of'^^^P™*^ 
Michelham  in  the  same  county,  that  of  Modenham 
in  Kent,  of  St.  Osythe  in  Essex,  Alceter  in  War- 
wickshire,  Yarmouth  in    Norfolk,    and   Laund   in 
Leicestershire.*    Sir  Richard  Cromwell,  his  nephew, 
one  of  the  visitors,  and  great-grandfather  of  Oliver, 
received  Ramsey  Abbey,    Hinchinbrooke  Nunnery, 
Sawtry  Abbey,  St.  Neot's  Priory,  and  a  house  of 
Austi  n    canons    in    H  untingdouahire,    with    Neath 
Abbey  in  Glamorganshire,  and  St.  Helen's  Nunnery 
in  London. 

Lord  Audley,  Chancellor  during  the  twelve  most  j^^s'flare 
lawless  years  of  Henry's  reign,  received  eight  priories 
and  abbeys  for  his  share,  and  then  wrote  to  Crom- 
well asking  to  be  allowed  to  purchase,  at  a  nominal 
price,  the  Abbey  of  Walden  in  Essex,  out  of  which 
his  descendant  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  built  the 
magnificent  palace,  of  which  one  wing,  still  magni- 
ficent, forms  the  present  mansion  of  Audley  End.' 

'  Among     Cromwells    private      he  acquired  a  good  acquaintance 
memoranda  was  one  "  To  rcmem-      with  tlie  revenue  of  Laund  when 


mysolf  for    Laiinde."  stiiying  tliere,  and  made  up  his 

lUnBtmting  thiij  is  a  cringing  letti-r  mind  that  "myself"  ebould    po». 

from  Thomas  Fryeliy,  a  canon  of  eess  iu 
tlint  abbey,  accompanying  a  pre- 
acnt  of  sii  cheeses,  with  a  message 

tliat  Cromwell  need  not  thank  the  Audley  asked  for  Walden  because 

abbot  for  them,  and  the  following :  he   "  had  aUBtoined  great  damage 

— "Pieaaeth  it  yuiir  good  Master-  aud  infamy''  in  the  King's  serviue. 

ship  to  call  to  your  remembrance  The  words  of  the   original   letter 

when   ye    lay    here   with    us    at  appear  to  be  "  damage  and  injury." 

Launde     Abbey    some    time    ye  Dugdale  pays  the  house  had  no 

would  take  the  pain  to  walk  with  t'lunl  except  Hampton  Court  in 

nie  or  my  brethitrn  about  our  busi-  nil  England. 
ness.  .  .  ."  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
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CHAP  Lord  Clinton,  who  afterwards  married  the  mis- 
_,.,.,^  tress  whom  Henry  had  cast  off  for  Anne  Boleyn, 
J-^^  cuq.  j-eceived  thirteen  abbeys,  including  the  rich  ones  of 

Croyland  and  Barking. 
Cranmer        Arclibishop  Craniner   gave  way   to  the  general 
less  temptation,  begging  to  have  the  Priory  of  Slielford 

fur  Ilia  brother-in-law,  Harold  Resell,  clerk  of  his 
kitchen,  the  Grey  Friars  in  Canterbury  for  Thomas 
Cobham,  another  relative,  the  Priory  of  Pontefract 
for  John  Wakefield,  controller  of  his  household, 
Croxden  or  Roucester  for  his  "  servant,"  Francis 
Basset,  and  Newstead  for  one  Markhara.  He  him- 
self also  became  the  possessor  of  Kirkstall  Abbey, 
Arthington  and  Mailing  nunneries.* 
S^swiiij  Lord  Russell,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Bedford,  re- 
ceived the  rich  abbeys  of  Tavistock  in  Devonshire,  Wo- 
burn  in  Bedfordshire,  and  Thorney  in  Cambridgeshire. 
The  Pair  Lord  Parr,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
appropriated  the  four  priories  of  Edith  Weston, 
HaUted.  St.  Mary  du  Prd,  and  Pipewell. 
TTie  How-      The  Duke  of  Norfolk  laid  his  hands  upon  as  many 

as  thirteen  abbeys,  nunneries,  and  colleges. 
The  Nor.       The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  one  time  and 
land  spoils  another,  swept  into  his  estates  tlie  lands  of  eighteen 

monastic  establishments. 

^^(^""iis     "^^^  Duke  of  Somerset  emulated  the  example  of 

the   Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  appropriating  the  eamo 

number  of  houses,  viz.,  thirteen. 

^s'liflbik^s     -^"^^  ^^  "tao^i  astonishing  of  all  such  appropriations 

thirtymon-was  made  by  the  King's  brother-in-law,  and  brother 

in  profligacy,  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.     This  man, 

whose  life  was  one  scene  of  shameless  living,  became 

<  Jenkyns"  Crnnnier,  i.  ICl,  174,  233,  2(0,  272. 
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the  proprietor  of  no  fewer  than  tliirty  monasteries,    chap 
chiefly  in  Lincolnshire  and  Warwickshire.^  -.^J^^-..^ 

Such  an  enumeration  of  a  few  of  those  who  profited 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  reveals  some- 
thing of  the  rapacity  which  accompanied  this  national 
tragedy.      If  the  new  ownei-s  of  the  estates  had 
endeavoured  to  promote  in  any  degree  the  religious 
objects  for  which  they  had  originally  been  intended, 
some  excuses  might  have  been  offered  for  them,  and 
their  good  deeds  would  have  stood,  perhaps,  in  the 
light  of  a  condonation  for  what,  if  it  was  not  sacri- 
lege, was  the  very  nearest  approach  possible  to  that 
crime.*    But  no  good  deeds  are  to  be  told  of  these  None  of 
men.     They  simply  tried  to  build  for  themselves  oAera^did 
houses  out  of  the  property  once  dedicated  to  God's  ^^  *'"* 
service:    and   if  God's  service  was  neglected. any-*™'"' 
where  it  was  upon  the  estates  thus  acquired.     The 
original  grantees  of  the  lands  seldom,  indeed,  pros- 
pered,  and   their  estates  either   passed   into  other 
falnilies  or  to  distant  branches  of  their  own.     Crom- 
well's property  was  wasted  by  his  son ;  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk's  last  heirs  died,  not  long  after  himself,  both 

'  Tho  Bute  of  Suffolk  (so  igno-  "The  nliBolute  inalienalikneas 
rant  that  he  coiiM  barely  write  his  of  Cliuroli  property  waa  not  recog- 
name)  whh  as  extravagant  in  hia  iiiaed  by  the  mediravol  Church: 
tostus  as  Kcnry  liiniself,  and  pro-  but  on  their  election  the  heads  of 
halily  impoTerislied  himself  like  monastic  and  capitular  bodies  took 
othera  of  those  named  a1>ove  at  the  an  oath  never  to  alienate  the  goods 
"  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,"  Shake-  of  which  they  were  made  trustees, 
speare  has  a  few  pointed  words  on  The  Cotmcil  of  Carthage  [a.d.  398J 
this  subject, —  prohibited  alienations  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  bishops,  and 
'^'^Mmenof mieNtreost  the  iBMt tii»t  Buhaequent  Conon  Law  Still  fur- 
hare             '                   ^^  ther  restricted    olienalions.      But 

Bjthl.iioifckonedtheir«atateB,Ui«newr       the   strictest    law    on    the   subject 

L^-^i^l.  ''■  Oh,  many      that  wsB  ever  pissed  is  that  laid 

Hivab.okoOiatilwckswiUiUjliignuiniuTi      down  m  an  English  Act  of  Parlia- 

Forthiamitlouniej  nient,  1  James  I.  i.,  which  incapaci- 

^^  '  H«ir»  viii.  1. 1.        tates  bishoim  fiuni  alienating  their 

lands  even  to  the  Crown. 
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CHAP    in  one  day  ;  the  Russell  family  has  been  notorious  for 
^^,^„,^  its  misfortunes ;  aa  was,  for  a  long  time,  that  of 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk ;    wliile  the  great  estates  of 
fa^wiih  ^^^  Northumberland  house  have  passed  from  one 
their  fa.     branch  to  another,  ever  begging  an  heir  from  the 
female  line,  and  very  rarely  continuing  the  inher- 
itance by  a  direct  line  of  sons. 

It  is  only  within  the  limits  of  f.ie  present  genera- 
tion that  the  ancient  Church  lands  confiscated  by 
HenryVIIL  have  again  begun  to  bear  any  important 
share  in  Church  duties  :  but  in  the  restitutions  that 
are  being  made  of  their  revenues  to  sacred  objects — 
tardy  and  comparatively  small  as  those  restitutions 
are — lies  the  best  ground  of  hope  that  tlie  cloud 
which  hangs  over  their  possession  is  passing  away. 
It  may  be  that  the  nineteenth  century  may  yet  wash 
away  the  stains  which  came  upon  those  lands  by  the 
bloodshed  and  profane  lawlessness  wliich  attended 
their  alienation  from  the  Church  in  the  sixteenth. 

•Some  so-  The  social  results  which  followed  up  so  great  a 
™ih^V-*  convulsion  as  tlie  suppression  of  1100  monasteries  in 
Koiuiioni  j^  population  not  much  over  three  millions,  were  too 
important  not  to  be  noticed.  Most  conspicuous  of 
all  such  results  were  the  increase  of  poverty,  and  the 
decay  of  learning ;  both  of  which  are  witnessed  by 
bold  contemporaries  such  as  Latimer,  and  by  the  less 
partial  of  historical  writei-s  who  lived  near  the  time. 
Increase  The  impoverishment  first  of  the  bishops  and  paro- 
chial clergy,  and  afterwards  the  total  ruin  of  the 
monks,  created  a  vast  number  of  beggars,  partly 
through  drying  up  the  springs  from  whicli  charity 
had  liitherto  flowed,  and  partly  by  throwing  many 
labourers  and  artizans  out  of  work.     The  monastic 
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establishments  maintained  a  large  number  of  ser-    chap 
vanta,  labourers,  workmen,  and   tradesmen,   all    of  ^^,.-„^.^ 
whom  would  be  partly,  and  some  wholly  deprived  of 
their  accustomed  industry  and  its  reward.    The  effect 
on  many  districts  was  the  same  in  its  degree  as  if  all 
the  colleges  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  were  to  be 
suddenly   ruined,   the   fellows   and    undergraduates 
turned    adrift  without    money   or  goods,    and   the 
buildings  half-destroyed.     A  large  monastery  was  a  Numben 
market  for  much  produce,  and  an  employer  of  labour  \^  ^ihro«'n 
in  many  necessary  branches  of  industry.     Although  ""'^^ 
it  was  the  rule  of  all  monks  that  labour  should 
accompany  prayer,  their  labours  were  most  frequently 
(at  least  in  later  times)  the  labours  of  the  cloister, 
not  those   of  the   workshop  and   the  field.     They 
studied  much,  supplied  the  country  with  books  when 
printing  was  yet  unknown,  composed  laborious  works 
on  Holy  Scripture,  theological  and  secular  treatises, 
and  spent  their  time  generally  in  that  kind  of  brain 
work  which  the  ignorant  put  down  as  unproductive 
idleness.     Many   a   modern   artizan    or  tradesman, 
moving  in  a  narrow  circle,  and  used  to  much  muscu- 
lar exertion,  would  certainly  set  down  the  work  of 
writing  these  pages  as  little  better  than  idleness, 
and  claim  for  themselves  the  special  designation  of 
"working-men."     Such  was,  doubtless,  the  founda- 
tion of  those  charges  of  idleness  brought  against  a 
studious,  brain-working  class  of  monks  :  and  it  was 
not  considered  that  they  who  thus  held  large  endow- 
ments were  by  that  very  brain-work  providing  manual  Monks 
labourers  with  the  employment  which  brought  them  made 
bread,     Tiie  brain  workers  ^/ere  scattered   to  the  "^^e^" 
Tivinds  without  books,  money,  or  means  of  carrying  on 
their   work ;    and    the  manual   workers   who    had 
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ciiAP    hitherto  supplied  their  wants  were  no  longer  required. 

^,_v-,^  Thus  it  is  fair  to  think  that  if  only  half  the  monks 

were  students,  and  the  other  half  a  kind  of  cloistered 

labourers,  even  fifty  thousand  gentlemen  of  some 

means  and  re6nement  cast  into  sudden  beggary  must 

have  dragged  down  with  them  not  a  few  thousands 

of  those  who  had  provided  for  their  needs. 

The  ctnei       As  a  fact,  it  IS  found  that  the  vagrant  laws,  which 

lawtthii    form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  Henry's  reign,  were 

exactly  contemporaneous  with  the  impoverishment  of 

the  secular  and  regular  clergy :  and  a  few  words  on 

these  acts  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  first  of  them  [22  Hen.  VI  IT,  c.  12]  was  passed 
in  1531,  and  the  second  [27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  25]  iu 
1536  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that,  like 
some  other  acts  of  this  reign,  they  were  princip^ly 
drawn  up  by  the  King's  own  hand.  In  the  first  of 
these  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  <kc.,  are  enjoined 
to  "  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry  of  all  aged, 
poor,  and  impotent  persons  which  live,  or  of  neces- 
sity be  compelled  to  live,  by  alms  of  the  charity  of 
Aecdmcn-  the  people."  AU  such  persons  are  to  be  licensed  to 
bl'^n^  beg  within  certain  appointed  districts,  and  if  found 
wiih  se-  begging  in  any  otlier  place  than  that  to  which  they 
iirictions  are  licensed,  they  are  to  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  stocks  for  two  days  and  two  nights, 
receiving  only  bread  and  water  for  their  sustenance 
during  that  time.  Tiiis  is  severe  enough  treatment 
for  "  aged,  poor,  and  impotent  persons  ; "  but  if  any 
such  were  found  bogging  without  a  license  "  he  shall 
be  stripped  naked  from  the  middle  upwards,  and 
whipped  within  the  town  in  which  he  be  found,  or 
witliin  some  other  town,  as  it  shall  seem  good.  Or, 
if  it  be  not  conveuient  so  to  punish  him" — if  he  was 
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too  aged  and  impotent  perhaps,  then — "he  shall  be  chap 
set  in  the  stocis  by  the  space  of  three  days  and  _J^, 
three  nights." 

For  beggars  who  were  able  to  work,  but  were  found 
living  on  alms,  a  far  more  severe  punishment  was 
ordered.  Any  such  beggar  when  detected  was  to  be 
brought  before  the  justice  of  the  peace,  high  con- 
stable, or  other  oflBcer,  and  by  him  t«  be  sent  "  to 
the  nest  market-town  or  other  place,  and  there  to  siurfy 
be  tied  to  the  end  of  a  cart,  naked,  and  to  be  beaten  ^^'Vo  be 
with  whips  throughout  the  same  town,  till  his  body  "'"'pW 
be  bloody  by  reason  of  such  whipping."  Then  he 
was  to  be  seat  to  the  place  where  his  settlement 
might  be  with  orders  to  work,  "and  if  he  do  not 
accomplish  the  order  to  him  appointed  by  the  said 
letter,  then  to  be  eftsoons  taken  and  whipped,  and 
80  often  as  there  be  fault  found  in  him,  to  be  whipped 
till  he  has  his  body  put  to  labour  for  his  living,  or 
otherwise  truly  get  his  living,  so  long  as  he  is  able 
to  do  so." 

If  such  unlicensed  sturdy  beggars — they  must 
have  been  sturdy  to  stand  all  these  beatings,  and 
yet  be  able  to  work — happened  to  be  scholars  of 
Oxford  or  Cambndge,  shipwrecked  men,  proctors, 
pardoners,  quack  'doctors,  or  fortune-tellers,  they 
were  to  be  punished  by  "whipping  at  two  days  to- 
gether after  the  manner  before  rehearsed.  And  if  pilloried 
they  eftsoons  otfoiid  in  the  same  or  any  like  offence,  tiiai^" 
to  be  scourged  two  days,  and  the  third  day  to  be 
put  upon  the  pillory,  from  nine  o'clock  till  eleven 
the  forenoon  of  the  same  day,  and  to  have  the  right 
ear  cut  off;  and  if  they  offend  the  third  time,  to 
have  like  punishment  with  whipping,  and  the  pillory, 
and  to  have  the  other  ear  cut  off." 
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CHAP        In  spite  of  these  dreadful  provisions  the  poor  could 
^^J^J..^  not  all  obtain  work,  and  were  still  compelled  to  beg. 
The  second  of  the  above-named  acts  was  therefore 
drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  this  cruel  lawgiver,  in 
which  provision  was  made  that  if  a  poor  wretch  who 
had  been  twice  brutally  mutilated  for  his  poverty  in 
;  the  manner  just  described  should  be  found  begging 
Capita]     a  third  time,  he  was  "  to  suffer  pains  and  execution 
m^mMhe    ^^  death,  ss  a  felon  and  as  an  enemy  of  the  common- 
last  re-      wealth." '    And  as  a  labourer  or  a  student,  or  a  par- 
doner, was  very  little  likely  to  get  employment  when 
hia  back  was  striped  with  the  wales  of  such  frequent 
scourging,  and  his  ears  taken  off  by  the  butcher's 
knife,  doubtless  many  must  thus  have  been  executed 
for  the  crime  of  mendicancy,  even  when  all  other 
means  of  keeping  body  and  soul  together  had  been 
cut  off  also.     The  House  of  Commons  and  the  House 
of  Lords  must  take  their  share  of  the  responsibility 
TheKiysfQr  passing  such  acts,  but  the  infamy  chiefly  rests 
rcsponsi-    with  the  King.      The  act  was  not  mitigated  until 
th<l2  "'    some  years  after  Henry's  death,  but  as  one  may  be 
quite  sure  that  it  could  not  have*  originated  in  later 
reigns,  so  one  may  feel  a  confident  hope  that  its 
severest  provisions  were   enforced  only  under   the 
tyrannical  monster  whose  own  blood-stained  hand 
had  written  it  in  tlie  Statute  Book. 

In  Latimer's  sermons  before  Edward  VL,  he  did 

*  Mr.  Froucle  haa  poiuCcd  out  a  the  alme  that  the  good  cliantnblc 

similarity  Wt.ween  the  kngnnge  of  people  would  pive  unto  «e  soiv, 

this   statute    and    tlie    ribald   in.  impotent,  niis.niililc  peonle,  your 

vective    against   the    monks    and  IwdemeD.''     If  the  King  biirniwed 

derjjy  known  as  Fish's  Supplica-  hi»  idea  from  this  ribBld  tnict,  he 

tion  of  Bt;g'-;ai8.    The  ktteraays: —  did  eo  in  a  fHrther  sense  than  wa« 

"  Tie  the  holy  thieve  to  the  rart  intended,  for  Fiah'e  clienb*,  as  wall 

til  1ic  whijjped,  nakeil,  till  tliev  aa    the    clerical    objects    of    his 

fall  to  laljour,  that  they  by  tbuir  ribiddry,  were  to  be  "  tied  to  the 

importunate  begging  take  not  away  cart,"  && 
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not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  poverty  with  which    chap 
the  lower  classes  were  then  so  terribly  afflicted  had  ^_,^,„.^ 
arisen  from  the  diversion  of  wealth  to  the  higher  Latimeror 
classes  which  had  taken  place  at  the  dissolution.     In  ^^^'^l 
one  well-known  passage  he  describes  his  father  as  a  =!«*"=* 
yeoman  who  lived  comfortably,  educated  his  children, 
served  the  King,  and  gave  to  the  poor,  on  a  farm, 
the  rent  of  which  had  been  increased  fourfold,  so 
that  his  successor  was  a  mere  pauper  in  comparison.' 
In  another  passage  he  addresses  the  courtiers  : — 

"  I  foil  certify  you,  extortioners,  violent  oppressors,  ingrossers 
of  tenements  and  lands,  through  whose  covetousness  villages 
decay  and  fall  down,  the  King's  liege  people  for  lack  of 
sustenance  ate  famished  and  decayed,  .  ,  .  you  landlords, 
you  rent-raisers,  I  may  say  you  step-lords,  you  unnatural 
lords,  you  have  for  your  possessions  yearly  too  much.  For 
that  here  before  went  for  twenty  or  forty  pound  by  year  .  .  ■ 
now  i3  let  for  fifty  or  an  hundred  pound  by  year.  Of  this  too 
much  Cometh  this  monstrous  and  portentous  dearth  is  made 
by  man,  notwithstanding  God  doth  send  ua  plentifully  the 
firuits  of  the  earth,  mercifully,  contrary  unto  our  deserts.  Not- 
withstanding, too  much  which  these  rich  men  have,  causeth 
much  dearth,  that  poor  men,  which  live  of  their  labour,  cannot 
with  the  sweat  of  their  face  have  a  living,  all  kinds  of  victuals 
is  BO  dear; — pig3,  geese,  capons,  chickens,  eggs,  &c.  These 
things  with  other  are  so  unreasonably  enhanced ;  and  I  think 
verily  that  if  it  thus  continue  we  shall  at  length  be  constrained 
to  pay  for  a  pig  a  pound.  .  .  .  For  if  ye  bring  it  to  pass 
that  the  yeomanry  be  not  able  to  put  their  sons  to  school  (aa 
indeed  universities  do  wondrously  decay  already),  ...  ye 
pluck  salvation  from  the  people,  and  utterly  destroy  the 
realm"' 

In  short,  his  sermons  abound  with  social  touches 
which  give  evidence  that  a  grievous  poverty  had 
come  upon  the  lower  classes  of  England  in  the  years 

■  I.itimer'i  Sermonfs  i.  93,  ed.  1824.  '  Ibid.,  87,  91,  !)1 

2  B 
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citAp    succeeding  the  dissolution ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
,^3,^  to  associate  the  one  with  the  other  as  cause  and 

effect. 
Decadence      Many  nonsensical  stories  have  floated  down  from 
o  learning  ^j^^  [jp^  ^^  ^j^^  ribald  Puritans  as  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  monks.     Some  of  them  are  evident  misunder- 
standings, as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  "  mumpsi- 
mus"  and  the  "mulis  et  mulabus"  fictions,  so  well 
exposed  by  Dr.  Maitland.'     But  many  are  probably 
to  be  classed  among  the  inventions  which  the  Puri- 
tans so  unscrupulously  used  when  tliey  wanted  to 
blacken  an  adversary  or  make  him  appear  ridiculous. 
In  spite  of  all  such  tales,  it  is  certain  that  the  ruin 
of  the  monks  was  for  a  time  the  ruin  of  learning. 
Here,  too,  Latimer  spoke  out  plainly  : — 

"  111  tlioso  days  what  did  tliey  when  tliey  helped  the 
scholars  ?  Many !  they  maintained  and  gave  tbem  livings 
that  were  very  papists,  and  professed  the  Pope's  doctrine ;  aud 
now  that  the  knowledge  of  God's  Word  is  brought  to  light, 
and  many  eanieslly  study  and  labour  to  set  it  forth,  now 
almost  no  man  lielpeth  to  maiutain  tlicm.'" 

The  fact  was  that  almost  every  monastery  had  its 
provision  for  several  scholars  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  these  were  all  annihilated  with  the  confiscation 
of  their  property. 

Schools  "  Truly,"  he  says  in  another  sermon,  "  it  is  a  pitiful  thing 

ncgiocted  tQ  agg  scliools  30  nogleclcd ;  every  true  Christian  ought  to 
lament  the  same ;  ...  to  consider  what  hath  been  plucked 
from  abbeys,  colleges,  and  chantries,  it  is  marvel  no  more  to 
be  bestowed  upon  this  holy  ofiice  of  salvation.  It  may  well 
be  said  by  us  that  the  Lord  complaineth  by  Hia  prophet: 
Domus  mea  deserta  vos  festinatis  wnusquisque  in  domum 
suani — '  My  house  ye  have  deserted,  and  ye  run  every  one  to 
'  Essayp  oil  tlie  Dark  A^>  8,  p.  125.         •  LatJmer'B  StiiuciiP,  i.  61. 
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his  own  house.'  .  .  .  Schools  are  not  maintained ;  scholars  chap 
have  not  exhibition.  ,  .  .  Very  few  there  be  that  help  poor  ^^ 
scholars,  that  set  their  children  to  school  to  learn  the  Word  of 
God,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  the  age  to  come.  ...  It 
■would  pity  a  man's  heart  to  hear  that  that  I  hear  of  the  state  of 
Cambridge ;  what  it  is  in  Oxford  I  cannot  tell.  ...  I  think 
there  be  at  this  day  [a.d.  1 560]  ten  thousand  students  less 
than  were  within  these  twenty  years,  and  fewer  preachers."* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Latimer  was  by  no 
means  a  laudator  temporis  acti ;  his  whole  soul  was 
in  the  Reformation,  and  these  comparisons  of  the 
time  before  and  the  time  after  the  dissolution  were 
wrung  from  him  by  the  bitter  contemplation  of  the 
result  as  it  stood  visible  to  hia  eyeg. 

One  great  cause  of  this  decay  of  learning  was  also  pestmc- 
to  be  found  in  the  destruction  of  the  monastic  libra-  books 
ries.  "  The  English  monks,"  says  Fuller,  "  were 
bookish  of  themselves,  and  much  inclined  to  hoard 
up  monuments  of  learning."  But  these  treasures 
were  scattered  and  destroyed,  and  the  very  time  of 
which  so  much  has  been  boasted  as  being  tliat  Oi 
tlie  "  revival  of  learning"  was  the  time  when  books, 
that  would  now  be  worth  their  weight  in  silver  and 
gold  to  scholars,  were  destroyed  by  the  cart-load  as 
utterly  worthless,  simply  because  men  were  too 
ignorant  to  appreciate  their  value.  In  1549,  John 
Bale,  a  vigorous  anti-Romaniat,  but  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, wrote  on  this  subject  to  Edward  VI. : — 

Covetouanesa,"  he  says,  "  was  at  that  time  so  busy  about  Tlie 
■'  ■._  -'  -f.ii 


private  commodity  that  public  wealth  in  that  most  necessary  °  '  "^ 


1  of  respect  was  not  anywhere  regarded.  A  number  of 
them  which  purchased  those  superstitious  mansions,  reserved 
of  those  library-books  some  to  serve  their  jakes,  some  to  scour 


'  Latimer's  Semiona,  ii.  i 
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CHAP  their  candlesticks,  and  some  to  rub  their  boots ;  some  they 
^'  sold  to  the  grocers  and  soap-sellers,  and  some  they  sent  over 
sea  to  the  bcK)kbindera,  not  in  small  number,  but  at  times 
whole  fillips  full.  Yea,  the  univewities  of  this  realm  are  not 
all  clear  in  this  detestable  fact  But  cursed  is  that  belly, 
which  seeketh  to  be  fed  with  so  ungodly  gains,  and  so  deeply 
Whole  shameth  his  natural  country  I  I  know  a  merchant-man  which 
libraries  shall  at  this  time  be  nameless,  that  bought  the  contents  of  two 
wasied  noble  libraries  for  foiiy  shillings'  price :  a  shame  it  is  to  be 
spoken !  Tliis  stufi'  hath  he  occupied  instead  of  gray  paper,  by 
the  space  of  more  than  these  ten  years ;  and  yet  he  hath  store 
enough  for  as  many  years  to  come.  A  prodigious  example  is 
this,  and  to  be  abhorred  of  aU  men,  which  love  their  nations 
as  they  should  do.  Tea,  what  may  bring  our  realm  to  more 
shame  and  rebuke,  than  to  have  it  noised  abroad,  that  we  are 
despisers  of  learning  ?  I  judge  this  to  be  true,  and  utter  it  with 
heaviness, — that  neither  the  Britons  under  the  Eomans  and 
Saxons,  nor  yet  the  English  people  under  the  Danes  and 
Normans,  Iiad  ever  such  damage  of  tiieir  learned  monuments, 
as  we  have  seen  in  our  time.  Our  posterity  may  well  curse 
this  wicked  fact  of  our  age,  this  unreasonable  spoil  of 
Ijigland's  most  noble  antiquities,"' 

A  relic  to  Those  who  have  examined  the  grandest  fragment 
mighihavethatia  left  of  these  libraries,  the  famous  MS.  closet 
^""^  of  the  chapter  library  at  Durham,  will  feel  that 
these  words  of  Bale  do  not  at  all  exaggerate  the 
value  of  what  was  lost :  and  as  the  mind  travels  from 
the  carefully  treasured  volumes  in  that  well-kept 
cathedral  to  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  or  Fountains, 
it  will  echo  his  words  with  melancholy  indignation. 

The  destruction  of  libraries,  the  decay  of  tlie 
universities,  and  the  habits  of  "  unstudiousness " 
that  grew  up  among  the  clergy  in  consequence,  were 
one  fruitful  source  of  the  subsequent  troubles  which 
fell  upon  the  Church  from  the  pestilence  of  ignorant 
'  Declaratiun  upon  Leland'e  Journal,  1549. 
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Puritaoisin  which  broke  out  wJtlnn  Jier  walls,  and    chap 
prostrated  her  vital  powera  for  so  long;.  .       _,„^i^ 

The  social  results  of  the  dissolution  may  then  be  Sumoiary 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  A  large  body  of  ahnost  "U^^  foi- 
starving  people  was  formed  by  the  rained  monks,  j"^"]^.'''* 
and  those  who  had  been  maintained  by  tliem,  either  -'o'" 
in  labour  or  charity.  Rents  were  enormously  raised 
by  those  to  whom  the  monastic  lands  fell  by  grant 
or  purchase,  the  new  lay  landlords  exacting  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  had  been  required  by  the  old 
Church  landlords.  The  poverty  of  the  poor,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  rich,  drew  away  class  from  class,  and 
introduced  that  disintegration  of  society  which  caused 
so  much  trouble  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
schools  of  the  monasteries  were  not  efficiently  replaced 
by  the  new  foundations  which  were  substituted  for 
them,  the  universities  themselves  were  far  less  fre- 
quented than  formerly,  and  solid  learning  was  re- 
placed by  superficial,  few  devoting  themselves  to 
real  study.  The  recuperative  power  of  the  English 
character  enabled  it  to  withstand  the  force  of  this 
social  convulsion,  but  not  immediately :  and  even 
when  poor-laws  were  substituted  for  almsgiving, 
!BlizabethaD  mansions  for  monastic  houses,  classical 
elegance  for  scholastic  solidity,  printed  plays  and 
sonuets  for  manuscript  tomes  of  theology,  it  did  not 
at  once  bring  conviction  to  all  minds  that  England 
had  been  much  of  a  gainer  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteriea 

And  on  the  whole  question  it  may  be  said  that  we 
must  ever  look  back  with  shame  on  that  dissolution, 
fts  on  a  series  of  transactions  in  which  the  sorrow, 
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CHAP  the  waste,  the  impiety  that  were  wrought,  were 
^„„.J,^  enough  to  make  angels  weep.  It  may  be  qiiite  true 
that  the  monastic  system  had  worn  itself  out  for  prac- 
tical good  ;  or  at  least  that  it  was  unfitted  for  those 
coming  ages,  which  were  to  he  bo  different  from  the 
ages  that  were  past.  But  slaugliter,  desecration,  and 
wanton  destruction,  were  no  remedies  for  its  sins  or 
its  failings  :  nor  was  covetous  rapacity  the  spirit  of 
reformation.  A  blot  and  a  scandal  were  indelibly 
impressed  upon  our  history,  and  every  hare  site, 
every  ruined  gable,  is  still  a  witness  to  what  was 
nothing  less  than  a  great  national  tragedy. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

ItEKUHUATlON   OF   LA.T    QRIBTAN0E3   AQAINS'I    TIIU 

CLERGY 

[A.D  152S-  A.D.  1G36] 

SEVERAL  important  subjects  have  been  Bet  aside  chap 
in  the  preceding  chapters  to  prevent  the  narra-  .^-v^ 
tive  from  becoming  embarrassed,  it  being  impossible 
to  give  clear  views  of  history  in  the  form  of  annala. 
The  reader  is  now,  therefore,  asked  to  go  back  again, 
and  after  a  cursory  review  of  earlier  events,  to  trace 
out  a  group  of  laws  passed  during  the  ten  years 
which  followed  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  some  of  which 
were  directly,  and  some  indirectly  associated  with 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 


§  1.  Alleged  Extoktioks  op  the  Clergt 

In  proceeding  to  do  so,  it  will  be  right  first  to  dibcMs 
observe  a  strong  shadow  of  discontent  with  the  state  ^le'"*^^,] 
and  administration  of  ecclesiastical  laws  which  was  i^iiy  in 
thrown  over  the  Church  in  London  about  the  time 
when  Wolsey'fl  power  was  banning  to   expand. 
The  event  has  been  grossly  misrepresented  for  party 
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CHAP    purposes,  but  it  shows  there  was  much  discord  be- 
,_,„^„^  tween  cler^  and  laity  about  comparative  triflea. 

There  are  frequent  indications  indeed  that  the 
clergy  had  then,  as  in  later  times,  a  large  body  of 
opponents  among  the  tradesmen  of  the  metropolis, 
always  ready  to  make  their  opposition  as  obnoxious 
as  possible,  and  influenced  by  their  prejudices  to  an 
extent  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
even  of  ordinary  fair-play.  A  well-known  instance 
of  the  kind,  now  to  be  narrated,  is  the  case  of 
iiunn'*  Richard  Hunn,  a  London  tailor,  of  whom  Foxe  has 
*.r>.  1515  made  a  martyr,  but  whose  true  story  is  known, 
through  a  close  investigation  which  it  underwent  at 
the  hands  of  that  experienced  judge  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  says  he  "  knew  this  matter  from  top  to 
toe."  Stripped  of  its  martyrological  sensationalism, 
that  story  offers  a  good  illustration  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  1514-1515,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Hunn's  child,  Stephen,  died    in   infancy,  in  the 
parish  where  it  was  put  out  to  nurse,  upon  wliich  the 
usual  mortuary  fee  (equivalent  to  the  modern  burial 
fee)  was  required  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 
This  fee  was  ordinarily  paid  in  kind,  not  in  money, 
and  by  long  establislied  custom  consisted  of  the  second 
best  horse  or  other  animal  in  the  deceased  person's 
possession,  if  rich,  or  the  garment  that  he  last  wore, 
if  poor.     In  the  case  of  an  infant,  the  mortuary  fee 
was  the  "  bearing  sheet,"  which  Hunn,  the  father, 
Hunn  is     refused  to  deliver  up  to  the  clergyman,  or  any  equiva- 
mortu^Iy*  lent  for  it,  requiring  him  to  render  his  services  gratis ; 
^'■^  a  proceeding  of  which  the  tailor  himself  had  probably 

never  shown  an  example.  On  this  refusal,  Hunn 
was  sued  for  the  fee  in  the  proper  court  of  law,  that 
of  the  Cisliop  of  Ijondon's  official,  or  ordinary.    Hunn 
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stirred  up  a  great  agitation  about  this  suit,  and  openly   chap 
used  language  among  hia  acquaintances  which  was  ,^,„.^^. 
accounted  heretical,  interlarding  his  speeches,  also, 
with  virulent   abuse   of  the    clergy.     For   this  heis«isoitn. 
was  called   before    Fitzjames,  the  Bishop  of  Lon-  ^^^busive 
don,  and  he  ultimately  acknowledged  that  although  ^^i^.""" 
the  words  charged  gainst  him  were  not   exactly  6"^^ 
those  he  had  used,  yet  they  represented  truly  the 
substance  of  what  he  had  said.     Before,  however, 
Hunn  had  been  brought  to  acknowledge  his  fault, 
he  had  begun  a  cross  action  for  prsemunire  against  Brtogs  an 
the  cleigyman  who  had  sued  him  for  the  fee,  on  a  apinsi  the 
plea  that  the  suit  was  laid  in  a  court  which  derived   *'Eyn>'" 
its  jurisdiction  from  a  foreign  authority,^  an  action  at 
once  overruled  by  the  judges,  the  spiritual  court 
being  declared  to  have  full  cognizance  of  the  ques- 
tion.    Hunn  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  bishop  (in 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  jurisdiction)  in  one  of  the 
towers  of  old  St.  Paul's,  commonly  used  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  invidiously  called  the  "  Lollard's"  Tower. 
The  adverse  decision  of  the  Westminster  judges,  the 
total  failure  of-  his  litigious  schemes,  and  probably 
some  shame  at  the  position  into  which  lie  had  brought  Commit 
himself  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  the  man,  and  he 
hung  himself  from  a  beam  of  the  chamber  in  which 
he  was  confined.    The  coroner's  jury  returned  a  mar- 
vello\is  verdict,  which  extends  over  several  pages  of 
Fose's  volume,  and  which  is  more  like  a  French  a<A 
^accusation  than  a  verdict,  and  the  upshot  of  which  Factious 
is  a  finding  of  wilful  murder  against  the  judge — the  coroner's 
Bishop  of  London's  chancellor,  and  the  oflScera  in^""^ 

*  Bishop  Burnet  represcnta  thin  K7  waa  neitlter  cardinal  nor  le^tc 
case  to  have  been  carried  into  until  many  monCha  later,  on  ti«p- 
W<^'i  court  ai.  legate  ;  but  Wol-      teraber  !«,  1515. 
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CHAP    charge  of  Hunn  during  his  temporary  imprisonment. 

^_,.^,„^  One  of  these  officers  or  constables  considering  his  own 

life  to  be  in  danger  made  a  "confession,"  in  which 

he  supported  the  accusation  against  the  chancellor, 

Dr.    Horsey ;'    but  there  was  clear  evidence  that 

Hunn  hod  expressed  a  determination  to  kill  himself, 

and  that  the  confession  of  the  officer  in  question  was 

extorted  after  repeated  assertions  to  the  contrary,  as 

well  as  under  the  influence  of  fear  and  (apparently) 

torture,  for  the  bishop  writes  that  it  was  "  made  by 

pain  and  durance."    The  chancellor  being  committed 

for  trial,  an  appeal  was  made  by  the   bishop  to 

Wolsey,   for    his    interest    towards  obtaining    the 

removal  of  the  trial  from  London  to  some  more  im- 

Unfainiess  partial  place  ;  "  for  assured  am  I,"  he  adds,  "  if  any 

lU^     chancellor  be  tried  by  any  twelve  men  in  liondon, 

ihedergj  ^^jgy  ^g  gQ  maliciously  set,  'in  favorem  hcereticse 

pravitatia,'  that  they  will  condemn  any  clerk  though 

he  were  as  innocent  as  Abel."     The  matter  came 

before  Parliament  and  before  tlie  King,  and  the  entire 

innocence  of  Dr.  Horsey  was  so  clearly  made  out  that 

the  attorney-general  was  directed  to  withdraw  the 

indictment,  and  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment 

when  Dr.  Horsey  was  called  on  to  plead  to  it  in  the 

court  of  King's  Bench,  that  there  was  no  true  ground 

for  the  charge  laid  against  him.* 

Strange         j^q  doubt  the  spirit  shown  towards  the  clergy  by 

ofLoQ-      the  citizens  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  great  degree 

'"'^'*      by  that  singiUar  excitability  for  which  Londoners  as 

a  body  have  always  been  so  conspicuous.     It  seems 

as  if  the  mere  cry  of  a  foolish  apprentice  was  enough 

•    "Olhetwise    called    William      diet,    appaiently  joking    over   a 
Heneie,"  aaya  this  atrocious  ver-      ttoMfa  of  life  and  death. 
'  More's  Works,  p.  297. 
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to  arouse  the  whole  city  to  a  state  of  rebellion  against   chap 
order  and  authority,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  ex-  ,_,,^_^ 
periences  which  such  irritability  had  brought.     A 
short  time  after  the  agitation  against  the  clergy,  on 
account  of  Hunn's  death,  tlie  same  restless  spirit 
which  had  stimulated  the  proceedings  against  Dr.  ^^ 
Horsey,  and  the  bad  feeling  by  which  it  was  accom-  foreienen 
panied  towards  the  clergy  in  general,  was  excited*""''*'' 
against  the  foreign  residents  in  the  city.     The  Vene- 
tian ambassador  Giustiniani  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  the  attack  made  on  the  foreigners  on  "  Evil  May 
Day,"  1517,*  and  none  seem  to  have  considered  them- 
selves safe.      It  was  led  on  by  a  tradesman  named 
Lincoln,  and  a  mendicant  friar  of  St.  Mary  Spital, 
named  Beale,  both  of  whom  were  afterwards  hung 
for  the  crime,  with  eleven  other  citizens.     Yet  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  real  cause  for  the  ill-feeling 
against  the  foreign  residents  in  the  metropolis,  and 
no  justification  whatever  for  the  lawlessness  of  the 
citizens  in  this  case  more  than  for  their  disregard  of 
reason  and  justice  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Horsey. 

This  excitability  seems  to  have  been  much  stimu-  Agiution 
lated  by  the  sermons  at  Paul's  Cross,  as  will  often  suTad't' 
be  observed  in  the  history  of  the  period.     A  very  ^'°^ 
important  controversy,  indeed,  ar^e  out  of  one  of 
these  sermons  about  the  very  time  that  Dr.  Horsey 
was  liberated  from  his  imprisonment,  and  consider- 
able influence  was  exercised  by  it  on  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  Reformation.     Some  time  while  Par- 
liament was  sitting,  in  the  year  1515,  the  Abbot  of 
Winchelcombe*  preached  a  political  sermon  at  the 

*  Biewer'a  Calend,  SL  Pap.,  ii,      named  Winchelcombe,  Twynyn^ 
3204.  KedenuiQstcr  and  Moxalow ;  peN 

»  The    U*t    four    abbots  were      haps  it  was  the  fimt  of  the  font. 
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CHAP   Cross  against  an  Act  of  Parliament  recently  expired 

_,^,^  (after  being  law  for  about  a  year)  by  which  the 

secular  courts  had  been  enabled  to  pass  judgment 

tot^of"^     upon  all  persons  in  orders,  except  those  in  the  three 

winchei-    holy  Orders  of  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  without 

eitraw-     the  intervention  of  any  ecclesiastical  court.    Although 

^""■^       the  Act  had  expired,  the  Abbot  thought  proper  to 

declare  that  it  had  been  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 

Church,  for  that  the  minor  orders  were  holy  orders 

as  well  as  the  three  higher  grades  of  the  ministry, 

and  that  all  alike  were  exempted  by  decree  of  the 

Church  from  the  cognizance  of  temporal  courts  in 

criminal  causes.      He  further  added  that  all  who 

had  assented  to  that  Act  had  incurred  the  censures 

of  the  Church,  a  reckless  condemnation  of  the  three 

estates  of  the  realm.     This  sermon  was  published, 

and  naturally  gave  great  offence  in  Parliament,  and 

the  secular  members  of  both  Houses  petitioned  the 

King  to  repudiate  the  priociple  contended  for  by  the 

Abbot.      Henry  accordingly  held  a  special  council 

at  the  Palace  of  Blackfriars,  that  the  subject  might 

be  ai^ed  before  him  and  his  advisers.     Some  doctor 

brooght      {not  named  in  the  only  contemporary  report  handed 

before  the    i  ,  .,,         .1,         ,,  ■.  ,,  1 

Kii^  by  down  to  US,"  but  said  by  later  writers  to  have  been 
p«ri«men.  ^^^  ^^^^  himsclf)  defended  the  position  taken  up 
by  the  extreme  party,  whose  principles  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Paul's  Cross  sermon  ;  while  Dr.  Stan- 
dish,"  Warden  of  the  Franciscans  in  London,  and 
provincial  of  the  order,  took  up  the  other  side.  The 
Abbot,  or  his  representative,  claimed  to  have  a  con- 

■  Keilway's  Reports,  not  written  Enumiu  ridicules  liim  with  (rreat 

nntil  sixty  or  eighty  years  after-  bitternesH,  having  had  some  theo- 

words.  logical  discniisioii  with  him  about 

'  AfterwaTdsBishopofSt.  Asaph,  the  Greek  of  the  New  TcsUment 

and  one  of  the  three  bishops  oy  Knii^ht*!)  EmsmiiK,  S67-28fi. 
whom   Cranitier  w 
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ciliar  decree  on  his  side,  and  also  quoted  from  Holy  chap 
Scripture  the  words  "  Touch  not  mine  anointed"  ,_,„^,,.^ 
[Ps.  cv.  15]  as  a  Divine  sanction  of  the  principle  he 
was  defending.'  Standish  maintained  that  all  such 
decrees  were  not  practically  observed,  nor  morally 
binding  when  they  went  against  the  general  good  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  dismissed  the  argument  from 
"  Nohte  tangere  Christos  meos,"  by  saying  tliat  they 
were  not  the  words  of  Christ,  and  referred  to  God's 
people  at  large  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked  and  perse- 
cuting world.  When  the  discussion  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  the  Lords  present  desired  certain 
bishops  to  compel  the  abbot  to  recant  his  opinions 
publicly,  which  they  declined  to  do,  declaring  them- 
selves unconvinced  by  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Standish, 
and  fearing  to  go  against  a  conciliar  decree. 

Some  time  afterwards  it  was  alleged  that  Convo-  Convow- 
cation  had  called  Standish  to  account  for  what  he  ch^ed 
had   said  before   the   King,  which  was  of  course  huUnT 
privileged.     Their  official  reply  to  this  serious  accusa-  standish 
tion — a  reply  made   to  the  King  himself  at  Bay- 
nard's  Castle — is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  given 
in  detail,  as  it  was  the  foreshadowing  of  that  discus- 
sion respecting  the  royal  prerogative  which  ended 
■  in  the  "Act  of  Submission  :" — 

"  1.  They  deny  the  charge,  but  say  they  summoned  Stan-  Subsiance 
dish  for  that  '  long  since  the  time  of  his  suid  counsel  given  to  "l^^ 
the  King's  Gi'ace,  as  well  in  open  lectures  aa  in  other  open  a-d.  1516 
places,  he  read,  taught,  affirmed,  and  pubhshed  divers  matters 
which  were  thought  not  to  stand  with  the  laws  of  God  and 
the  determination  of  Holy  Church,'  by  which  it  was  thought 
be  had  fallen  into  the  suspicion  of  heresy. 

*  Preeiselj  the  aanie  application      iu   l&ll.     See    page    17  of   tliis 
of  this  text  is  found  in  Dean  Colef  b      volume. 
Sermon  1>efore   the   Convocation, 
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"  2.  To  the  chRTge  of  liaving  ministered  in  the  Convocation 
to  Dr.  Standiab  certain  articles  contrary  to  the  King's  prerc^a- 
tive,  they  answer  that  they  neither  said,  nor  did,  nor  intended 
to  do  any  prejudice  to  tlie  Crown,  and  they  trust  the  King 
will  not  punish  them  on  any  such  sinister  information. 

"  3.  They  affirm  that  no  articles  were  delivered  to  Standish 
in  writing,  although  they  were  conceived  in  writing. 

"  4.  As  to  the  chai^  that  articles  were  ministered  to  him 
in  the  Convocation  House,  specially  that  clerks  should  not  be 
convcnted  before  lay  judges,  they  never  held  any  such  com- 
munication with  him,  '  for  if  it  were  the  thing  that  needed 
any  reformation,  yet  the  said  prelate.9  well  perceive  that  it 
could  neither  be  holpen  nor  hurted  by  the  said  friar ;  and  so 
they  should  have  but  lost  their  time  in  ministering  any  such 
article  or  matter  to  him.  And  they  say  that  they  think  the 
said  friar,  examined  upon  his  oath,  will  not  say  that  there  was 
any  sach  matter  moved  unto  him  in  the  said  Convocation 
House.  And  if  he  would  so  say,  yet  the  said  prelates  trust 
that  the  King's  Grace  will  give  more  and  better  credence  to  all 
their  sayings,  in  serbo  saccrdolii,  than  to  the  only  saying  of 
one  friar.  And  if  the  said  prelates  had  said  in  the  Convocation 
House  that  the  conventing  or  punition  of  clerks  should  not 
appertain  to  secular  judges  (as  they  said  not,  nor  in  any  wise 
intended  to  treat  of  that  matter),  yet  they  think  themselves, 
though  they  had  so  done,  not  to  have  fallen  thereby  into  any 
penalty  of  any  law,  statute,  or  act,  forasmuch  as  at  suntby 
times,  divers  of  the  parliament  speak  divers  and  many  things 
not  only  against  men  of  the  Church,  and  against  the  laws  of 
the  Church,  hut  also  sometimes  against  the  King's  laws,  for  the 
which  neither  the  King  nor  the  prelates  of  the  Church  have 
punished  them,  nor  yet  desire  any  punishment  for  their  so 
speaking." 

"  Wherefore  the  said  prelates  think  that  it  may  be  as  lawful 
to  them  in  the  Convocation  House  to  common  and  treat  of 
things  concerning  both  laymen,  and  also  the  laws  of  the  land 
(though  they  so  do  not),  without  falling  into  any  penalty  of 
any  statute  or  act,  or  yet  any  other  punishment  in  that  behalf, 
as  it  is  for  thcni  of  the  parhament  to  common  or  treat  of  any 
causes  against  tlie  cleigy  and  laws  of  the  Church. 
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"  5.  They  are  bound  on  their  oaths  to  make  investigation  of  chap 
heresy,  and  fijr  that  cause  alone  Standish  was  Bummoned  ^'^ 
before  them. 

"  6.  That  the  demanding  of  snch  a  question  as  this, '  An 
exemptio  clevicorum  sit  de  jure  divino,  an  non,'  aflinns  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  and  cannot  therefore  be  contrary  to  the 
King's  laws, 

"  7.  In  conclusion,  they  beseech  the  King,  as  they  have  ever 
been  loyal  subjects,  nor  impeached  nor  intended  to  impeach 
his  prerogative,  not  to  credit  any  sinister  information  against 
them,  but  suffer  them  to  keep  their  Convocation  as  his  prede- 
cessors have  done-"a 

After  further  argument,  in  which  Dr.  Voysey' 
took  part  with  Standish,  it  is  alleged  that  the  King 
wound  up  the  discussion  with  the  following  short 
oration  : — 

"  By  the  permission  and  ordinance  of  God  we  are  King  of  An  alleged 
England,  and  the  Kings  of  England  in  times  paat  had  never  |i^  °^ 
any  superior,  but  God  only.     Therefore  know  you  well  that  vill 
we  will  maintaia  the  right  of  our  crown,  and  of  our  tem-  ^j^p  '|!^ 
poral  jurisdiction  as  well  in  this,  as  in  all  other  points,  in  as 
ample  manner  as  any  of  our  progenitors  have  done  before  our 
time.     And  as  for  your  decrees,  we  are  well  assured  tliat  you 
of  the  spirituality  go  expressly  against  the  words  of  divers  of 
them,  as  bath  been  shewed  you  by  some  of  our  council ;  and 
you  interpret  your  decrees  at  your  pleasure,  but  we  will  not 
agree  to  them  more  than  our  progenitors  have  done  in  former 
timea" 

But  these  royal  words  appear  to  be  the  rhetorical 
effort  of  an  historian,  though  fairly  enough  repre- 
senting what  might  have  been  said  on  the  occasion. 

Long  as  this  narrative  may  have  seemed,  it  was 
desirable  not  to  curtail  it,  aa  we  have  thus  given  to 

"  Brewef's  C'alenJ.  St.  Pop.,  a.  Vayaey  wub  another  of  Cnmmei-'B 
1314.  consecrotora. 

'  II'  IB  somewhat  dngular  that 
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CHAP  US  80  full  an  illustration  of  the  relations  which  existed 
,^„J..„  between  the  clergy  and  the  rising  middle  classes  at 
the  early  dawn  of  the  Reformation.'  The  bitterness 
was  not  of  a  temporary  or  transient  kind,  and  it  ia 
probable  that  it  existed  as  strongly  at  any  period 
during  the  next  fifteen  years  as  it  is,  again,  clear  that 
it  did  when  the  Church  legislation  of  Henry's  reign 
began  in  1529.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  observed  that  much  unfairness  was  exhibited  on 
the  part  of  the  laity^ — much  of  that  unfaimeaa  to- 
wards the  clergy  which  the  middle  classes  as  a  body 
have  so  often  since  shown, 
cu^ob-  '^^^  payment  of  fees  and  other  dues  to  the  clei^ 
jeci  to  fees  and  to  tho  officers  of  ecclesiastical  courts  was  indeed 
a  standing  grievance  with  the  mercantile  classes,  and 
it  became  the  first  subject  of  legislation  in  that 
remarkable  tide  of  law-making  for  tlie  Church  which 
set  in  after  "Wolsey's  fall.'  A  complaint  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this  subject  has  been  given 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  volume,  and  also  the 
reply  of  Convocation  and  of  Archbishop  Warham/ 
A  modem  historian,  who  has  done  his  best  to 


'  The  foHowinji;  note  respecting  mine  Standtsch  omninm  malonun 

these  tninsactiotis  exiata  as  a  colo-  uiinistioac  Btimulatore."    Biewer'a 

jilion  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  Calend.  St  Pap.,  ii.  1312. 

of   liOidB,    Doctor    TiiyloT   hein"  '  In  the  fifteen  years  between 

Clerk  of  the    Parliament  aa  well  1529  and  1Q45,  as  many  aa  113 

as    Prolocutor  of   the    Convoim-  Statutes  relating  to  the  Chureh 

tion.      It  i9  in    hia    handwritinjj.  jinssed  throHyh  Parliament.      For 

"  Di^soluta   fuit    hiec    convocatio,  twenty   years   before    1529    there 

ui  Dei;embrisl5I5,Johaiin:BTiiy-  had  only  been  three  alight  legis- 

li)r  juris  poiitificLi  doctore  prolocu-  lative  references  to  the  cler;^ ;  and 

tore,  et  eodem  tempore  clerico  par-  in  the  fifty  yeara  after  1543  only 

liameutorum   domini    Re<.;i3.     In  ninety-six  suvb  Acts  were  passed. 


iiac  convocatione  et  partiamento  even  inclu'ling  the  n 

perieulodi^imiB  «editionea  exorto:  ntes  nf  rejieol  and    revival  and 

Buut   inter  cleniw  et  eiecularem  many  of  a  kind  affecting  aeculur 

potestatem  super  libertatibua  eucle-  interi'sts  only 

sdasticia,  i^undain  fratre  miiiore  no-  *  Sie  \iXffii'  215,  224. 
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exa^erate  everything  that  would  tell  against  the    chap 
clergy,  says  that —  -.^.-^^-n^ 

"  In  six  weeks,  for  so  long  only  the  session  lasted,  the  Pictur. 
astonished  Church  authorities  saw  hill  after  hill  hurried  up  J^"^  ""*' 
before  the  Lords,  hy  which  succesaively  the  pleasant  fountains 
of  their  incomes  would  he  dried  up  to  flow  no  longer ;  or 
would  flow  only  in  modest  rivulets  along  the  beds  of  the  once 
abundant  torrents.'" 

Picturesque  history  ia  seldom  to  be  trusted,  and  an 
examination  of  the  Statute  Book  will  show  tliat  the 
"bill  after  bill"  which  were  so  "  hurried  up  before 
the  Lords,"  amounted  in  number  to  three,  viz.,  one 
regulating  the  fees  for  proving  wills,  a  second  regul- 
ating the  payment  of  mortuaries,  and  a  third  for 
checking  pluralities  and  clerical  farming.  As  very  The  true 
few  of  the  clergy  received  any  fees  for  proving  wills,  f^^u"*^ 
and  as  pluralities  flourished  and  abounded  down  to 
our  own  century  with  as  much  vigour  as  ever,  and 
as  mortuaries  were  only  an  occasional  and  by  no 
means  abundant  "  fountain  of  income"  to  the  clergy  ; 
and  above  all,  as  there  is  no  historical  ground  what- 
ever for  supposing  tbe  "Church  authorities"  to  have 
been  "  astonished"  at  such  legislation,  it  is  evident 
that  this  historian's  imagination  provides  a  very 
"  abundant  torrent"  for  the  supply  of  his  history. 
The  real  facts  may  be  sliortly  stated  : — 

1.  An  Act  was  passed  [21  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  5]  Probate 
declaring  "  what  fees  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  pro-  a.d.  1530 
bate  of  testaments."    After  reciting  some  reforms 
made  in  this  matter  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III. 
and  Henry  V.,  this  statute  enacts  that  after  April  1, 
1530,  no  fees  shall  be  taken  for  administration  where 

HistoiT  of  Englaad,  i.  2£a. 
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CHAP    the  property  of  the  deceased  was  under  thevalueof  100 

^_Jlii.^  shillings ;'  three  shiUings  and  sixpence  only  for  pro- 
bates where  the  value  was  above  that  sum  and  under 
£40  ;  and  five  shillings  where  the  goods  were  above 
this  latter  value.  As  a  provision  is  inserted  permit- 
ting those  bishops  and  their  officers  who  bad  been 
accustomed  to  take  smaller  fees  than  these  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  grievance 
was  one  that  bore  very  hardly  upon  the  laity. 

Mortiurics      2.    An  Act  was  also  passed  [21  Hen.  VIII.  cap. 

A.D.  1J30  6]  declaring  "  where  mortuaries  ought  to  be  paid,  for 
what  persons,  and  how  much ;  and  in  what  case 
none  is  due."  The  preamble  of  this  Act  alleges  aa 
the  reason  for  passing  it,  that  ambiguity  and  doubt 
had  arisen  as  to  "the  order,  manner,  and  form  of 
demanding,  receiving,  and  claiming  of  mortuaries, 
otherwise  called  corse  presents,"  and  that  the  great- 
ness and  value  of  some  that  had  been  lately  taken 
was  "  thought  over-excessive  to  the  poor  people  and 
other  persons  of  this  realm."  Its  enacting  clauses 
simply  regulate  the  amounts  to  be  paid,  and  declare 
that  they  shall  only  be  claimed  where  the  custom  is 
already  established.  But  after  these  there  is  a  clause 
permitting  the  clergy  to  receive  any  amount  of  money 
or  goods  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  deceased  for 
their  own  use  or  that  of  the  Church.  It  was  one 
of  those  statutes  which  have  sometimes  been  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  soothing  agitation  or  putting  an 
end  to  discord :  but  it  may  be  seriously  doubted 
from  its  terms  whether  there  was  really  any  general 
grievance  that  required  it,  or  whether  any  one  bene- 
fited by  its  addition  to  the  Statute  Book. 

*  A  constitution  of  Arclibwhop      precisely    tlte   uknie    thing.      Sec 
Ueopham,  200  yean  before,  enacts      Lyudewood,  p.  170. 
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3.  The  Pluralities  Act  [21  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  13],    chap 
passed  in  the  same  session,  was  chiefly  aimed  at  the  ^^...^^r^,^ 
dispensations  for  pluraUties  granted  by  the  Pope, 
little  attempt  was  made  actually  to  put  an  end  to  Act 
the  evU  system  of  pluralities,  for  provision  waa  made  *""■  '^■^° 
respecting  the  purchase  of  licenses  from  the  King, 
which  were  to  have  precisely  the  same  effect  as  those 
from  the  Pope.    The  exceptional  cases  in  which  such 
licenses  might  be  granted  amount  to  the  number  of 
some  hundred,  and  royal  chaplains  were  allowed  to 
hold  any  number  of  benefices.     These  licenses  pro- 
vided a  new  source  of  revenue  for  the  Crown ;  but, 
perhaps,  the  real  object  of  the  Act  was  that  of  pre- 
venting the  Pope  from  conferring  English  benefices 
on  non-resident  foreigners. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  these  Statutes  were  ThneAcis 
of  such  a  character  as  to  indicate  that  much  was^y^j^"' 
taken  from  the  *'  riches"  of  the  clergy  by  means  of  "^^t  '"■ 
their  operation,  or  much  added  by  them  to  the  wealth  clergy 
of  the  laity.    What  they  do  indicate  is,  that  there  was 
a  large  class  of  the  latter  who  were  hankering  after 
Church  property,  as  the  King  himself  was,  and  that 
when  the  "  great  hell-wether"  of  the  flock — aa  More 
(swimming  with  the  tide)  shamefully  called  his  old 
friend  and  patron — was  down,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
confiscation  might  he  safely  and  efiectually  carried 
on.     Bishop  Fisher  is  said  to  have  read  the  signs  of 
the  times  with  a  prescient  eye,  and  when  he  com- 
plained that  such  attempts  at  spoUation  showed  how 
"  the  faith"  was  "  lacking"  in  the  country,  he  declared 
also  that  he  believed  these  to  be  only  the  beginnings 
of  a  spoliation  which  would   eventually  leave  the 
Church  shorn  of  nearly  all  her  possessions. 

Tlie  spirit  of  the  times  is  also  strongly  illustrated 
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CHAP  by  the  refusal  of  many  persons  to  pay  tithes.  This 
„-,-^^  practice  grew  to  such  a  head  as  to  necessitate  an  Act 
Act  con-  of  Parliament  on  the  subject.  As  this  was  passed 
paymentofiii  ^he  samo  year,  1535,  in  which  the  King  began  to 
A  d'^iijii;  °^^^  ^'^  assault  upon  the  monasteries,  there  can  be 
Httle  doubt  that  the  people  at  large  were  encouraged 
by  hia  measures  to  think  that  Church  property  in 
general  was  to  be  abolished  :  but  however  this  might 
be,  the  preamble  of  the  Act  [27  Hen.  VIII.  cap. 
20]  shows  that  many  were  trying  to  confiscate  it  on 
their  own  account.  "Forasmuch,"  it  alleges,  "as 
divers  numbers  of  evil-disposed  persons  inhabited  in 
sundry  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  places  of  this 
realm,  having  no  respect  to  their  duties  to  Almighty 
God,  but  against  right  and  good  conscience,  have 
attempted  to  subtract  and  withhold,  in  some  places 
the  whole,  and  in  some  places  great  parts  of  their 
tithes  and  oblations,  as  well  personal  as  predial,  due 
unto  God  and  Holy  Church ;  and,  pursuing  audi 
their  detestable  enormities  and  injuries,  have  at- 
tempted in  late  times  past  to  disobey,  contemn,  and 
despise  the  process,  laws,  and  decrees  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical court  of  this  realm  in  more  temerous  and  large 
manner  than  before  this  time  hath  been  seen ;"  that, 
therefore,  it  is  enacted  that  any  member  of  the 
privy  council,  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
shall  have  power  on  proof  of  such  contempt  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court  to  commit  the  oifender  to  prison 
without  bail  until  he  obey  the  decree  of  that  court.^ 

'  In  an  Irisli  Act  to  the  same  hitherto  stood  recoTer  in  a  coiut 
purport,  but  pnaaed  seven  years  of  law.  This  is  a  significant  in- 
later  [a.d.  1542J,  the  preamble  goes  dication  of  the  feeling  of  the  day  : 
on  to  Bay  that  the  titlie-jmyers  since  lay  tithe-holders  only  romn 
have  been  encouraged  in  their  con-  intoesistencewiththediasolutionof 
duct  by  the  fact  that  lay  tithe-  the  mnnaaterieH,  Till  familiar,  tlioj 
holders  could  not  as  the  law  had  nn.'^t  have  PtH^nicd  monBirositics." 
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Such  an  act  in  support  of  t!ie  rig'hts  of  the  clergy  chap 
(for  lay  titlie-holders  were  not  yet  known)  must  be  -^.-v-^ 
balanced  against  others  of  the  same  period,  which 
seem  to  the  superficial  reader  of  history  to  prove 
extortionate  habits  on  their  part.  It  shows  how 
great  difficulty  they  had  in  asserting  their  just  righla, 
and  how  some  of  the  laity  were  endeavouring  to 
defraud  them  of  their  very  Uvelihood  for  their  own 
profit. 

In  short,  we  may  conclude  that   this  charge  of^^''.^"' 
extortion  brought  against  the  clergy  of  the  sixteenth  exiortion 
and  preceding  centuries  is  founded  on  very  insuf-  "^105°"'^ 
ficient  data.     Here  and  there  a  single  black  sheep '^'"''''' 
among  them  has  been  taken  as  a  type  of  the  whole 
flock ;  and  if  one  priest  caused  the  velvet  cloak  of  a 
deceased  person  to  be  seized  as  his  mortuary  fee, 
prejudiced  historians  have  written  as  if  all  the  clergy 
were  laying  violent  hands  upon  all  the  velvet  cloaks  of 
all  deceased  laymen.     It  was  a  time  of  discontent,  a 
time  too  when  all  were  sufl'ering  from  the  taxation 
rendered  necessary  by  the  selfish  wars  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  Crown.     Men  were  easily  irritated  ;  the 
clergy  are  always  a  good  mark,  and  a  comparatively 
easy  prey.    The  King  had  set  an  example  of  making 
all  that  could  be  made  out  of  them,  and  the  subject 
was  only  too  ready  to  follow  the  royal  lead.     Thus  Their 
men  willingly  laid  hold  of  every  pretext  they  could  rigi"^'an 
to  stint  the  clergy  of  their  just  and  reasonable  money  f'^X^T^ 
rights,  and  the  more  unprincipled  of  men  exagger- 
ated all   the  faults  that  they  could  find  in  their 
priests  for  the  sake  of  justifying  their  own  injustice. 
It  was  not  the  last  time  that  such  a  course  of  con- 
duct was  exhibited  by  a  large  class  of  half-hearted 
churchmen  :    and  until  the  clergy  can   live  on  air. 
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CHAP   they  will  always  have  to  suffer  this  kind  of  annoy- 
^_JJj,^  ance  in  time  of  any  great  ecclesiastical  crisis. 


§  2.  The  Benefit  of  Cleegt 

A  constitutional  change  of  great  importance  was, 
however,  made  at  this  time  in  regard  to  Church 
discipline,  and  one  which  was  of  advantage  to  the 
clergy,  by  abolishing,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  legal 
fiction  which  had  often  brought  an  unnecessary  and 
unjust  odium  upon  them  as  a  class.  This  was  the 
modification  of  the  law  respecting  "  Benefit  of 
Clergy." 
rriacipie  It  had  been  a  principle  of  English  law,  time  out 
sysiem  of  mind,  that  the  persons  of  the  clei^  were  sacred, 
and  {so  long  as  they  remained  clergy)  punishable 
only  by  ecclesiastical  law.  If  they  were  to  suffer 
death  they  must  previously  be  degraded  from  their 
orders  and  suffer  as  laymen ;  and  under  no  circum- 
stances were  they  to  go  without  just  punishment  for 
any  offences  of  which  they  were  convicted.' 
lis  wpan-  This  principle  was  extended  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
perversion  80  as  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  were  not  in  holy  orders,  nor  even  in 
any  of  the  minor  orders,  such  as  those  of  sub-deacon, 
reader,  &c.  At  first  this  extension  took  place  by 
permitting  persons  accused  of  crime  (perhaps  very 
unjustly)  to  come  under  the  shield  of  the  Church  by 
taking  minor  orders,  thus  making  these  orders 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  city  of  refuge.  Eventually 
the  walls  of  this  city  of  refuge  were  so  extended  as 
to  embrace  all  who,  being  able  to  read  Latin  (a  sign 
■  Gibwm'B  Codei,  Tit  ulix.  cap.  6. 
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of  clerical  or  "  clerkly"  accomplishmeot),  were  claimeJ    chap 
by  tlie  Church  aa  clerks.'      It  was  a  custom  not  w--."*^ 
unlike  that  of  "  sanctuary,"  by  which  every  criminal 
was  safe  from  death  at  the  hand  of  the  law  so  long  pjoTStn"' 
as  he  continued  in  a  consecrated  place.     There  were  1°'  •'l'  , 

,      .        .      ]         ...  benefit  of 

times  m  history  when  such  ecclesiastical  privileges  the  laity 
were  a  great  bulwark  of  liberty  for  the  laity  as  well 
as  for  the  clergy ;  and  when,  if  the  keys  of  mercy 
had  not  been  held  by  the  Church,  few  would  ever 
have  found  the  door  opened  to  them. 

But  it  was  a  system  capable  of  very  ready  abuse. 
Laymen  gradually  enlarged  their  claims  to  the 
Benefit  of  Clergy,  and  as  the  ability  to  read  a  verse 
or  two  of  the  Latin  Scriptures  became  more  common, 
80  the  number  of  criminals  who  claimed  to  be  clerks 
was  vastly  increased.  Hence  arose  three  great  evils 
to  the  clergy  and  to  the  Church  at  large.  (1)  First,  j^^^f 
The  ecclesiastical  courts  exercised  too  great  leniency  eccieaias- 
towards  those  who  were  brought  before  them,  partly 
because  of  their  naturally  merciful  rule,  and  partly 
because  they  were  overburdened  and    encumbered 

'  This  privilege  of  esoape  from  days,  when  few  were  bred  to  liter- 
civil  punishment  by  "leading^  ature  but  who  were  octaally  io 
was  only  entirely  disased  and  otdeta  or  educated  for  that  end, 
abolished  by  a  statute  originated  the  allowui^  ulergy  to  a  layman 
by  Sir  Kobcrt  Peel.  The  followinf"  that  could  read,  seemed  very  much 
is  a.  note  on  tlie  subject  by  Ilie  in  favour  of  the  clergy  in  pre- 
leamed  Bishop  Gibson,  "At  the  serving  its  succeasinn  by  eiempting 
coDUnon  law  at  first  (saith  Hobart)  such  who  were  capubU  of  receiving 
the  Benefit  of  Clergy  was  not  ol-  any  orders  when  there  was  ocoa- 
lowed  but  to  clerks  in  orders :  but  liion  for  their  service,  which  favour- 
afUsrwanls  (as  appears  from  4  Hen.  able  construction  of  the  Statutes,  in 
VII.  cap.  13,  which  speaks  of  it  as  not  confining  theUeuefit  of  Clergy 
commonly  allowed  to  others)  it  was  to  those  wuo  were  tutuatly  in 
extended  to  all  that  could  read  ;  orden  but  who  were  capahU  of 
and  therefore  Hobart  caUs  it  a  them,  received  constant  approba- 
'  refuge  provided  by  common  law  tion  and  allowance.'"  A  full  view 
in  favour  of  learning  to  save  the  of  post- Reformation  law  and  prac- 
life  of  an  ofrcnder  literate,  in  cer-  tice  respecting  the  Benefit  of  Clergv 
tain  cases.'  And  Keyling,  in  the  is  given  by  Blackstone  in  the  28th 
case  al  Lisle,  adds,  'That  in  those  chapter  of  his  fourth  book. 
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CHAP   with  cases  in  which  full  investigation  was  beyond  the 
^^,_^,^  power  of  the  legal  machinery  that  was  placed  in 
Escape  of  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  judges.     (2)  Secondly, 
frim'^n.  Criminals  escaped  too  easily,  in  many  cases  simply 
viction       because   the    bishops   had   neither  sufficient  prison 
room  in  which  to  confine  their  prisoners,  nor  sufficient 
funds  with  which  to  maintain  them.     For  all  who 
received  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  were  to  he  imprisoned 
— perhaps  for  life — at  the  cost  of  the  bishop  instead 
of  at  the  public  charge,  an  extravagant  burden  to 
throw  upon  a  judge,  and  one  likely  to  lead  to  the 
easy  "  purgation"  or  acquittal  condemned  in  statutes 
b™'^ht     r^l^t'iig   to  "the   subject.       (3)    Great  scandal   was 
scandfl]  on  brought  upon  the  Church  by  this  easy  escape  of 
criminals,  and  it  seemed  as  if  crime  was  thus  encour- 
aged by  the  clergy.     Still  further  scandal  was  caused 
by  the  unjust  assumption  (made  to  some  extent  by 
contemporaries,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  by 
historians)  that  the  great  body  of  criminal  "  clerks," 
under  this  system,  were  clergymen,  the  fact  being 
that  they  were  laymen. 
't'b'"' fi\       "^'^  custom  was  first  really  regulated  by  statute 
ofciergy    in  the  year  1350,  although  it  had  been  confirmed  by 
AD-  IjSo  ggygj-j^j  previous  Acts.*     In  that  year  an  Act  was 
passed  [25  Edw.  III.  St.  iii.  cap.  4]  which  enacted 
that  (with  the  exception  of  those  convicted  of  treasons 
and  felonies  which  concern  the  Crown)  all  convicted 
clerks   shall    be  delivered  up  on  demand  to  their 
ordinaries.     Thus  the  privilege  could  not  be  pleaded 
in  bar  of  trial,  but  only  in  bar  of  secular  punishment, 
that  is,  after  conviction.     In  the  year  1488  another 
Act  was  passed  [4  Hen.  VII.  cap.  13],  which  re- 

'  62  Hen.  III.  c.  27  [a.d.  12G71,   II.  c  U  [a-D.  13151 18  Edw.  IIT. 
3  E.!w.  I.  c  2  [a.D.  1275J,  9  Edw.   c  1,  2  [a-d.  1344]. 
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strained  the  privilege  still  further,  enacting  that  it  chap 
should  only  be  used  once  by  those  who  were  not  ,_.,^,.,^ 
actually  in  holy  orders  ;  that  clergymen  pleadii^  it 
should  produce  their  letters  of  orders  or  wi  equi- 
valent certificate ;  and  that  persons  not  in  orders 
yet  gaining  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  should  be  branded 
on  the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb  with  the  letter  T  for 
theft  or  M  for  murder. 

The  Reformation  Statutes  respecting  Benefit  of  R^-'"':- 
Clergy  are  those  of  the  years  1531  and  1536  [23  fonnaiion 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.   1;  28  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  1],  the*^"' 
latter  of  which,  being  a  temporary  Act,  was  con- 
firmed and  made  permanent  by  a  later  one  of  1541 
[32  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  3]. 

The  first  of  these  Statutes  enacted  that  no  person 
convicted  of  petit  treason,  wilful  murder,  sacrilege, 
burglary,  highway  robbery,  or  arson,  should  hence- 
forth be  allowed  to  plead  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  in 
bar  of  judgment,  but  should  suffer  death  as  if  they 
were  no  clerks.  A  special  exception  was,  however, 
made  in  favour  of  all  persons  who  were  actually  in 
holy  orders,  "  that  is  to  say  of  subdeacons  or  above." 
These  were  not  to  sufier  until  the  bishop  to  whose  cus- 
tody they  had  been  committed  should  see  fit  to  degrade 
them  from  their  orders,  and  deliver  them  over  to 
the  King's  Bench  for  sentence  of  death  to  be  passed 
upon  them  as  laymen.  By  a  clause  in  a  subsequent 
Act  of  the  same  year  [23  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  9],  mur- 
derers who  were  in  holy  orders,  and  were  not  de- 
graded by  the  ordinary,  were  to  be  kept  by  him  in 
perpetual  imprisonment. 

The  Statutes  of  1536  and  1541  abolished  this  dis- 
tinction between  clerg3Tnen  and  layraen,  and  enacted 
"that  such  as   be  within  holy  orders  shall  from 
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CHAP    henceforth  stand  and  be  under  the  same  pains  and 
u— v^^  dangers  for  the  offences  contained  in  any  of  the  said 
statutes,  and  be  used  and  ordered  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  other  persons   not  being  within   holy 
orders,"^ 
Ite^ii^n        '^^^  ancient  privilege  of  the  clergy  was,  therefore, 
of  Benefit  abolished  in  the  year  1536,  and  haa  never  been  prac- 
A.i>.  '^6  tically  revived  in  their  favour.     It  does  not  appear 
that  they  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  offer  any 
resistance  to  its  abolition,  or  at  any  time  to  press  for 
its  revival.     The  fact  is  that  it  was  a  privilege  by 
which  tliose  actually  in  holy  orders  gained  nothing  ; 
and,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  its  abolition  was 
a  mere  technicality.      The  number  of  priests  who 
committed  murder  or  highway  robbery  was  infini- 
tesimal ;  and  the  only  reason  why  the  Church  should 
interpose  between  them  and  their  just  punishment 
was  that  they  miglit  be  degraded  from  their  sacer- 
Quietiy      dotal  office  before  suffering  for  their  crime.     The 
inby ihe    clergy  did  not  wish  clerical  murderers  (when  there 
*^       were  such)  to  escape  from  the  gallows  because  they 
were  priests  any  more  than  the  laity  so  wished  ;  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  such  ever  did 
so  escape.     The  privilege  accorded  by  the  custom  of 
Benefit  of  Clergy  was  one  which  concerned  the  laity 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  it  concerned  bishops, 
priests,    and    deacons.      Its  practical  abolition   was 
effected   for  the  purpose   of  securing  the   efficient 
punishment  of  laymen's  crimes  rather  than  those  of 

*  Blacketone  sajrs  that  the  dis-  uf  tlie  judges  on  the  trial  of  the 

tinction   waa   revived  by  1   Edw.  Duchess  ot   Kingston.     The  ques- 

¥1.  cap.  12,  an  act  which  retatca  tion  ia  of  no  histurical  importance 

to  the  Benefit  of  Peerage,  "euuiva-  as  the  revival  was   never   acted 

lent  to  that  of  clci^'y:"  and  this  upon  in  any-  case  of  a  criminnl 

appears  to  have  licen  the  opinion  clergyman. 
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clergymen :  and  instead  of  that  abolition  bearing  chap 
upon  the  latter  as  if  a  large  proportion  of  them  had  ..,,„^,,^ 
been  possible  or  actual  criminals  coveting  its  shelter, 
and  being  resisted  accordingly,  it  was  quietly  ac- 
quiesced in  by  them  as  the  abolition  of  a  worn  out 
privilege  which  was  of  no  value  to  themselves,  and 
which  they  did  not  think  it  right  to  retain  for  others 
even  on  the  ground  of  mercy.^ 


§  3.  The  Succession  to  the  Chown 

When  Henry  VIII.  had  succeeded  (by  means  of  pHnce^i 
Archbishop  Cranmer's  most    reprehensible   conniv-  ^^^*''' 
ancei  in  substitutuiQ'  Anne  Bolevn  for  Queen  Cathe-  f™™  ™c- 
rme,  a  question  mimediately  arose   respectmg  the 
succession  to  the   Crown  of  his  daughter  by  the 
Queen,  or  of  the  child  which  he  had  in  prospect 
(even  before  his  marriage  to  her)  by  the  Queen's 
supplanter.      The  divorce  pronounced  by  Cranmer 
had  the  effect  at  once  of  bastardizing  the  Princess 
Mary ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insults  and  iier 
and  provocations  which  she  received  at  this  time  and  "mbuicred 
for  twenty  years  afterwards  embittered  her  disposi-  ^i  "*^'* 
tion,  and  further  developed  in  her  that  Tudor  merci- 
lessness  which  she  inherited. 

At  the  time  when  the  divorce  of  her  mother  and 
father  was    pronounced,    the    Princess   Mary  was    . 
seventeen  years  of  age,  old  enough  to  take  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  also  to  see  that  her 

'  The   abolition    of  Souctuary  bocn  defended  on  liigh  fn-ounds. 

was  B  measure  of  the  eame  chaiac-  [See  Gibson's  Codei,  Tit.  1.  cap.  1 

ter  as  the  abolition  of  Benefit  of  for  a  valuable  note  on  the  subject]. 

Clergy.    The  privilega  of  "  Sane-  but  it  had  been  too  much  abused 

tuary"  was   indeed  a  custom  of  to  be  preserved  in  its  mediaeval 

very  lacred  ori)^n,and  might  have  form. 
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c^AP   intereat  as  well  as  her  sympathies  were  all  bound  up 
x^— v—^  with  her  mother's  side.     Of  course  she  became  what 
a  young  girl  must  have  become  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  loving  partizan.     What  mother,  and  what 
daughter,  does  not  feel  that  this  is  what  the  daugh- 
ter of  so  good  and  injured  a  mother  ought  to  have 
been  ?    Could  a  father  or  a  brother  wish  that  a  girl 
of  seventeen  should  have  been  otherwise  ? 
D^ared        Xhe  Pfincess  had  been  separated  from  her  mother, 
fiitimate    and  told  that  for  the  future  she  would  be  considered 
as  a  natural  daughter  of  the  King,  and  must  only 
use  the  name  and  style  of  "  the  Lady  Mary,"  instead 
of  that  which  she  had  hitherto  used.     To  this  she 
had  boldly  replied  that  she  would  not  consent  unless 
the  King  himself  wrote  to  her  to  that  effect ;  and 
she  maintained  her  resolution  until  the  year  1536, 
in  spite  of  threats  and  humiliations.*    Among  the 
latter  may  be   mentioned  tiiat  of  abolishing  her 
separate  establishment,  and  obliging  her  to  find  a 
home  in  that  of  her  infant  sister  Elizabeth,  the  off- 
spring of  her  mother's  supplanter. 
iiet  irou-       It  was  not  surprising  that  the  harshness  and  in- 
CTm^-"*    justice  shown  towards  one  who  had  so  long  been  the 
thUeis      acknowledged  heir  to  the  Crown  should  raise  up 
many  sympathizers   and  partizans.      It  helped  to 
consolidate  a  strong  feeling  of  reaction  that  had  been 
aroused  by  the    miserable  divorce    business  which 
had  just  been  concluded,  and  the  onslaught  upon  the 
monasteries  which  was  just  beginning.     That  feeling 
of  reaction  was  exhibited  in  various  ways,  and  was 

*  Sbype's  Ecc    Mem.    L    224.  466,  467.    Her  eignature  appcan 

See    also  her   letter   astciag    the  separate^  to  the  illegitimacy  orti- 

King'B    foi^venwa,  abjuring  the  cle  aa  if  extorted  by  much  per- 

Pope  and  a^owledging  her  own  suasion, 
illegitiroacy,  in    Stnte    Papers,  i. 
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henceforth  irrepressible,  notwithstanding  the  unspar-   chap 
ing  vengeance  with  which  it  was  visited  by  Crom-  ^^p-,^,.^ 
well  and  the  King.       Its  first  manifestation  was, 
however,  unfortunate  for  the  credit  of  all  concerned  The  Nun 
in  it,  being  the  supei-stitious  or  dishonest  affair  asso-  comes  ii.t... 
ciated  with  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  nun  "°'"^' 
of  Kent. 

This  young  woman  had  been  attracting  attention 
for  some  years.  She  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits, 
and  while  under  their  influence  gave  utterance  to 
some  of  those  strange  and  solemn  sounds  which 
are  often  heard  from  persons  so  afflicted,  and  which 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  supernatural  utterances 
by  ignorant  and  superstitious  bystanders.  The 
clei^man  of  the  parish,'  Richard  Masters,  had  been 
put  in  to  form  the  souls  of  it  cheaply  for  Erasmus, 
and  was  too  inferior  a  man  to  deal  properly  with 
such  an  outbreak  of  superstition  as  ensued.  He 
eventually  consulted  Dr.  Booking,  one  of  the  canons 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  two 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  make  political  and  pe- 
cuniary capital  out  of  the  poor  epileptic  girl.  It  was  Made  a 
made  to  appear,  or  did  appear,  that  she  was  cured  of  |™'|°^i|j^ 
her  disease  while  kneeling  before  an  image  of  the  '"^" 
Blessed  Virgin :  and  those  who  had  made  pilgri- 
mages to  see  the  supposed  prophetess,  now  made 
them  to  see  the  wonderful  image,  the  girl  herself 
being  received  as  a  nun  into  the  c<mvent  of  St. 
Sepulchre  at  Canterbury.  This  was  about  the  year 
1528,  shortly  after  which  Bocking  endeavoured 
(through  Archbishop  Warham),  to  bring  her  under 

'  Aklington  in  Kent,  to  wliich  ftcceptinw  only  a  pecnninry  charge 

Emsnma  had  been  presented  by  u])on  it  in  t)ie  form  iif  a  pensiuii 

Ai'chljiahopWftrhnm,biitttiG  apirit-  paid  to  liim  by  l)ie  actual  inonm- 

ii.ll  charge  of  which   be  declined,  bent. 
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CHAP    the  notice  of  Wolsey."    Not  succeeding  in  attracting 
^^.^-..r-^  the  attention  of  the  Cardinal,  Warham  {himself  a 
believer  in  the  nun)  placed  some  of  her  "prophecies" 
in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  referred  them  to  Sir 
Thomas  More  :  but  More  had  no  higher  opinion  of 
them  than  had  Wolsey. 
Her  pro-        From  this  time  the  nun's  prophecies  began  to  take 
become      a  more  Berious  turn,  and  the  results  were  ultimately 
^""^     of  a  very  tragic  kind.     "After  she   had  been  at 
Canterbury  awhile,  and  had  heard  this  said   Dr. 
Booking  rail  like  a  frantic  person  against  the  King's 
Grace's  purposed  marriage,  against  his  Acts  of  Par- 
liament,  and   against  the  maintenance   of  heresies 
within  his  realm,"  she  began  to  have  visions  and 
revelations  respecting  the  King,  the  Cardinal  (alive 
and  dead),  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
public  affairs  with  which  they  were  associated.   These 
drew  to   her  persons  who  ought  to  have  known 
better  : — 

r^oitTiT        "  ^i'^6'^  ^°<i  many,  as  well  great  men  of  the  realm  aa  mean 
lier  men,  and  many  learned  men,  but  specially  divers  and  many 

religious  men,  had  great  confidence  in  her,  and  often  resorted 
unto  her  and  communed  with  her,  to  the  intent  they  might 
by  her  know  the  will  of  God;  and  chiefly  concerning  the 
King's  marriage,  the  great  heresies  and  schisms  within  the 
i-ealm,  and  the  taking  away  the  Ubertiea  of  the  Church ;  for 
in  these  three  points  standetli  the  great  number  of  her  visions, 
which  were  so  many  that  her  ghostly  father  could  Bcantly 
write  them  in  three  or  four  quires  of  paper."^ 

About  midsummer  in  the  year  1533,  Archbishop 
Cranmer  continues  to  write,  he  "  sent  for  this  holy 
maid  to  examine  her ;  and  from  me  she  was  had  to 
Master  Cromwell  to  be  further  examined  there. 
And  now  "  [Christmas  of  the  same  year]  "  she  hath 

•  Ellis' Orig.  Lctter8,lll,  ii  137,      '  Jeiikyiis'  Cnmroer,  i.  81  and  note  i. 
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confessed  all,  and  uttered  the  very  truth,  which  is    chai* 
this :  that  she  never  had  vision  in  all  her  life,  but  ^,,_,-,^ 
all  that  ever  she  aaid  was  feigned  of  lier  own  imagin- 
ation, only  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  them  the  which  ^^^of 
resorted  unto  her,   and  to  obtain  worldly  praise."* '"p<«'"'« 
After   this   disclosure   the   nun   and   five   monks — 
Bocking,  Rich,   Rysby,   Dering,   and  Goold — were 
sent  to  the  Tower,  where  some  or  all  of  them  were 
tortured ;    their  extorted  confessions  unravelling  a 
real  or  imaginary  conspiracy  for  the  death  of  the 
King,   and  for  placing  the  Princess  Mary  on  the 
throne.     The  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  others  of 
the  nobility  near  to  the  royal  blood,  were  implicated, 
and  80  also  were  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas 
More. 

Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  January  More  ami 
15,  1533-4,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  introduced  against  (^^"JS"' 
the  nun,  the  five  monks,  More,  Fisher,  Abel  (the*''*'''" 
Queen's  confessor),  and  others.     It  was  passed  on 
March  21st,  and  on  April  Slst,  the  nun,  Masters, 
Bocking,  and  the  other  four  monks,  were  all  executed 
at  Tyburn. 

Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher  were  the 
only  other  persons  towards  whom  Cromwell  and  the 
King  seem  to  have  wished  to  show  any  great  severity, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  supposed  unubt  as 
plot  against  the  King's  life  was  a  political  fiction,  for^^^'X, 
neither  King  nor  minister  ever  showed  mercy  to  those 
whom  they  considered  guilty  of  treason.  Fisher  and 
More  were,  in  fact,  marked  for  destruction,  and  their 
condemnation  was  only  a  question  of  time.  They 
were  leading  men,  the  one  in  the  world  of  thought, 
and  the  other  in  that  of  religion,  and  both  had  shown 

"  Jeiikj-na'  CmnmcT,  i.  82. 
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CHAP    enough  independence  to  render  them  dangerous  in 

.^,,,^.,,^  the  eyes  of  Henry  and  Cromwell.    They  escaped  for 

a  time,    because   nothing    could   be    really   proved 

More        against  them."     Sir   Thoraaa    More    wrote  to  the 

ftfi^  "  King  claiming  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  him 

on  his  resignation  of  the  chancellorship,  that  the 

King  woxild  stand  his  friend  in  any  trouble  :  and  he 

was   pardoned.     Bishop  Fisher  stoutly  denied  the 

charges  of  treason  that  were  made  against  him,  but 

was  condemned  to  forfeit  all  his  goods,  and  to  be 

imprisoned.'     Then  Fisher  knew  that  his  time  was 


•  This  is  shown  by  the  eitniest 
endeavour  of  Audley  and  the 
Hoiine  or  Commons  to  persuade 
the  King  to  omit  More'a  name  from 
the  Bill  of  Attainder.  Nothing 
could  be  brought  against  him,  tlicy 
said,  OS  recorded  the  nun,  and 
they  doubt^idnot  some  other  cliai^'e 
tuight  soon  be  contrived  tliat  would 
snit  tlie  King's  purpose.  Wonlsw. 
Euc  Biog.,  iL  17^  td.  1810. 


'  The  same  sentence  wos  pissed 
upon  Abel,  Confessor  to  Queen 
Cutherine.  He  Wiis  confined  in 
the  Tower,  wheic  lie  boa  left  his 
mark  on  the  wall  of  the  Beau- 
cliamp  Tower  in  tlie  form  of  the 
following  rebus.  He  was  event- 
ually executed  in  SmIthficlU,  in 
154",  with  Barnes,  Gerard,  Jerome, 
Fetherstone,  and  Powell. 
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come,  and  he  retired  for  his  last  few  days  of  liberty   chap 
to  his  house  at  Rochester.  w— i^ 

Meanwhile  an  Act  was  passing  through  Parlia-  '^^^  'S34 
ment,  in  the  meshes  of  which  hoth  More  and  Fisher 
were  destined  to  be  fatally  entangled.  This  was  "  An 
Act  concerning  the  King's  Succession"  [25  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  22],  which  was  passed  on  March  30,  1534, 
nine  days  after  the  Act  of  A.ttainder  by  which  Fisher 
and  the  rest  had  been  condemned,  and  sixteen  before 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 

This  Statute  enacted  that  the  King's  marriage  ^e , 
with  Queen  Catherine  being  invalid,  and  that  with  children 
Queen  Anne  being  established,  his  children  by  the  ^l'^ 
latter  should  be  the  lawful  successors  to  the  Crown. 
Perhaps  there  would  have  been  little  practical  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  Act  so 
far :  but  there  was  a  sting  in  its  last  clause  but  one 
in  the  shape  of  an  enactment  that  any  and  every 
person  whatever  among  tlie  subjects  might  be  called 
upon  to  Bwear  that  they  would  "truly,  firmly,  and 
constantly,  without  &aud  or  guile,  observe,  fulfil, 
maintain,  defend,  and  keep,  to  their  cunning,  wit, 
imd  uttermost  of  tlieir  powers,  the  whole  effects  and 
contents  of  this  present  Act,"  Even  this  might 
have  been  home,  but  beyond  this  a  form  of  oath  was 
contrived  which  had  no  legislative  authority  what- 
ever, which  is  not  in  the  Act,  and  which  must  have 
been  framed  at  a  subsequent  date.  This  form  of 
oath  was  as  follows  :* — 

"  Ye  shall  swear  to  bear  your  faith,  truth,  and  obedience  The  fonn 
only  to  the  King's  Majesty,  and  to  the  heirs  of  Lis  bady,*^*"^'* 

*  This  oath  in  entered  id  tlie  session  —  a  mo^t  strange  after- 
JoiintalB  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  thought,  and  cn-atiug  a  Eiif^picion 
ilie  elt>sc  of  the  proceedings  of  the      of  dishonesty. 
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CHAP  according  to  tlie  limitation  and  rehearsal  within  this  Statute 
^'"  of  succession  above  specified ;  and  not  to  any  otlier  within  tliia 
n.D.  1535  realm,  nor  foreign  authority,  prince  or  potentate ;  and  in  case 
any  oath  be  made  or  hath  been  made  by  you  to  any  other 
person  or  persona,  that  then  you  do  repute  the  same  as  vain 
and  annihilate;  and  that  to  your  cunning,  wit,  and  utmost  of 
your  power,  without  guile,  fraud,  or  other  undue  means,  ye 
shall  observe,  keep,  maintain,  and  defend  this  Act  above  speci- 
fied, and  all  the  whole  contents  and  effects  thereof,  and  all 
other  acts  and  statutes  made  since  the  beginning  of  this 
present  Parliament,  in  confirmation  or  for  due  execution  of 
the  same,  or  of  anything  therein  contained.  And  thus  ye 
shall  do  against  all  manner  of  persons,  of  what  estate,  dignity, 
degree,  or  condition  soever  they  be;  and  in  no  wise  do  or 
attempt,  nor  to  your  power  suffer  to  be  done  or  attempted 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  thing  or  things,  privily  or  apertly, 
to  the  let,  hindrance,  damage,  or  derogation  thereof,  by  any 
manner  of  means,  or  for  any  pretence  or  cause,  So  help  you 
God  and  all  Saints." 

''^™^*fth  Commissions  were  appointed  at  once  to  tender 
oaih  this  oath  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  one  sat  at 
the  Archbishop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  before  which 
both  the  Bishop  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  called, 
on  Monday  the  fifteenth  of  April.*  For  a  time  the 
ex-chancellor's  legal  knowledge  foiled  the  King. 
The  oath  was  not  in  the  Statute,  was  different  in 
tenor  from  that  substantially  given  there  :  ho  would 
swear  simply  to  the  succession  but  not  to  the  new 
oath  now  tendered  to  him,  and  which  he  considered 
to  be  unlawful.  He  would  not  prejudice  the  mind 
of  any  other  person,  but  for  his  own  mind  it  was 
made  up  and  nothing  should  change  it.  He  also 
intimated  that  he  had  certain  secret  reasons  for  not 
taking  the  oath,  which  he  would  disclose  only  to  the 
King  himself.     What  these  were  never  transpired, 

'  Sue  Wordsw.  Ecc.  Biog.,  ii.  182,  ed.  1814. 
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but  More  was  sure  to  have  had  good  reason   for  chap 
what  he  said.     And  so,  while  many  came  and  went,  ,^,,.^.,^ 
taking  the  oath  readily,  More  walked  in  the  garden  *>^-  '535 
of  Lambeth  palace  till  the  evening,  when  he  was 
given  into  the  charge  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster. 
Fisher  meanwhile  had  also  come  to  Lambeth,  had  yo,'"s^j' 
refused    the  oath,   and   had  been  sent  straiglit  to|';''>e 
the  Tower,  whither,  four  days  after,  More  followed 
him.      There   the  two   continued  for  a  year,  not 
seeing  each  other,  but  occasionally  corresponding. 
On   May  4,  1535,  More  looking  out  of  his  prison 
window  saw  some  of  the  Charterhouse  monks  being 
led  to  their  execution,  and  wrote  to  his  daughter 
how  miich  he  longed  to  be  of  their  company  :  antici- 
pating no  doubt  that  he  had  but  a  little  while  longer 
to  wait. 

Examinations  and  perauasions  could  not  win  over 
either  of  these  two  great  "criminals."  And  as  no 
other  way  could  be  found  to  master  the  ex-chancel- 
lor's law,  a  fresh  Statute  was  passed  [26  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  2]  declaring  that  the  oath  tendered  was  the  oath 
intended  by  the  statute  of  the  previous  year !  By 
tills  t'x  post  facto  legislation  a  show  of  lawfulness  was 
found  for  the  oath,  and  it  was  once  more  formally 
tendered  to  More  and  Fisher,  before  a  special  com- 
mission sitting  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  Thursday 
June  17,  1535.  Of  course  they  refused  again,  and 
finally,  and  were  finally  declared  guilty. 

On  the  Tuesday  following,   the  Bishop  of  Ro-  Bishop 
cheater  ended  his  life  on  Tower  Hill,  a  life  of  much  \^^^  "^^^ 
holiness,  much  service  to  the  crown  and  country, 
and  of  which  nothing  is  known  but  what  is  honour- 
able.    The  good  old  man's  death  was  worthy  of  him 
and  of  the  Master  in  whose  footsteps  he  was  humbly 
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CHAP    treading,  while  he  felt  for  a  Light  whose  brightness 

,^ .,„^  he  did  not  altogether  see  on  this  side  the  grave. 

*o-  "S3S  Late  at  night — even  in  the  middle  of  the  night  it 
seems — the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  came  to  him 
with  the  warrant  for  his  execution  on  the  following 
day.  "  At  what  hour  ?"  asked  the  aged  Bishop,  and 
the  reply  was  "  at  nine  o'clock."  On  hearing  this 
he  said  he  would  sleep  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
begged  to  be  called  at  six  in  the  morning,  explaining 
that  he  wished  to  have  some  sleep,  because  being  so 
very  old  and  infirm  (he  was  seventy-six),  he  thought 
it  would  be  hardly  possible  otherwise  to  go  bravely 
through  his  trial.  At  that  hour  he  was  aroused, 
apont  most  of  the  interval  in  devotion,  and  then  took 
a  slight  breakfast.  When  the  time  drew  near,  and  the 
lieutenant  had  again  made  his  appearance,  "Reach 
lue  hither,"  said  the  old  man,  "  my  furred  tippet,  to 
Kiiher's  put  about  my  neck."*  Sir  William  Kiugston  remon- 
aWt  strated  with  him  for  thinking  of  such  a  trifle  when 
'hlp^Ufc  ^^  ''^"^  ^**  ^*'^  minutes  to  live  :  but  he  was  rebuked 
hy  the  answer,  that  it  was  one's  duty  to  keep  to  the 
last  minute,  by  all  reasonable  means  and  ways,  the 
life  givun  in  trust  to  us  by  God,  even  though  there 
may  be  no  fear  whatever  of  death.  So  the  aged 
Bishop  wore  bis  amess  until  it  was  taken  off  by  the 
headsman.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  it,  he  put  a 
New  Testament  into  his  pocket,  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  upon  his  forehead,  in  remembrance  of  his 
Master's  dying  hour,  and  then  tottered  down-stairs. 
But  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  walk  so  far  as 
Tower  Hill,  they  seated  him  in  a  chair,  and  carried 
him  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  Tower,  to  wait  there 

•  This  "  furred  ti])pet"  is  a  con-      like  portrait  at  SL  John's  College, 
spicuou*  object  in  HoIbciD'a  lilu-      CBniririiljiP. 
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for  the  sheriffs,  whoae  duty  it  was  to  receive  him   ^'^^^^ 
thence  into  tlieir  custody.     As  they  waited,  he  rose  .^..-^- — 
from  his  chair,  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  taking  *"'  '"^ 
the  little  New  Testament  out  of  his  pocket,  lifted 
up  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  prayed,  "  O  Lord,  this 
is  the  last  time  that  ever  I  shall  open  this  hook, 
let  some  comfortable  place  now  chance    unto   me, 
whereby   I   Thy  poor  servant  may  glorify  Tlice  in 
this  my  last  hour."     Looking  into  the  book  as  he  Fis.''er 
opened  it,  the  first  words  that  met  Iiis  eyes  were,  the  execu" 
"  This  is  life  etemtd,  that  they  might  know  Thee,  '"*"" 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou 
hast  seat.     I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth :  I 
have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do. 
And  now,  0  Father,  glorify  Thou  Me,  with  Tliine 
own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had   with  Theo 
before  the  world  was."'    When  he  had  read  thus 
far,  he  shut  the  book,  saying,  "  Here  is  even  learn- 
ing enough  for  me  to  my  life's  end."     The  sheriffs 
came,  the  procession  moved  on,  and  when  it  came  to 
"  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill,  otherwise  called  East 
Smithfield,"*  the  Bishop  once  more  tottered  up  the 
steps  that  lay  between  him  and  his  rest,  saying, 
"  Accedite  ad  Eum,  et  illuminamini,  et  facies  vestrse 
non  confundentur ;"  "  they  had  an  eye  unto  Him,  and 
were  lightened  :  and  their  faces  were  not  ashamed."' 
Then  he  said  Te  Deum,  and  the  psalm  "  In  Thee, 
O  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust/'*  remembering  that 
liis  compline  hour  had  come,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
be  disrobed  by  the  executioner.      When  the  crowd  H'^ 


'  John  xvii.  3-B.  ChimJi  comer  of  Trinity  Sijiia 

*  The  Tower  Hill  BcuffoW  was  a  within  the  Bpaa;  now  miled  in 

few  yards  north  of  the  great  bond-  a  lawn. 

ed  warehouse?  at  the  All-Hallown  '  Pb,  mxiv.  5.      »  Pb.  xixi.  1- 
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CHAP  being  robbed  of  its  few  proper  hours  of  life,  there 
^___,,^  was  a  general  wail  of  misery  and  indigaatioo  ;  and 
*■»■  'S3S  as  for  his  shrivelled  neck  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 

nothing  left  for  the  axe  to  pass  through. 
Anecdote       As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  aged  Bishop  was 
boIbjti  and  severed  from  his  body,  it  was  put  into  a  bag  by  the 
Fishes     executioner,  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  to  the 
head         bridge,  there  to  be  put  upon  a  pole.     But  a  message 
came  for  him  to    carry  it  to    Anne    Boleyn,  who 
wished  to  see  it  before  it  was  set  up.     We  need  not 
be  too  hard  upon  her ;  she  was  a  graceless  woman, 
and   her  wantonness  had  brought   her  into  brutal 
company.     As  she  looked  on  her  victim's  dead  face, 
she  said  contemptuously,  "  Is  this  the  head  that  so 
often  exclaimed  against  me?     I  trust  it  shall  never 
do  no  more  harm."*     Then  to  suit  her  action  to  her 
words,  she  cuffed  the  poor  speechless  lips  with  the  back 
of  her  hand,  but  so  hard,  that  a  projecting  tooth  hurt 
her  finger,  and  caused  a  sore  that  did  not  soon  heal. 
iiMreai-         But  the  indignity  shown  to  the  old  Bishop's  head 
decapiia-    was  not  greater  than  that  which  was  shown  to  his 
'edbody    mutilated  body.     It  was  stripped  naked  and  left  on 
the  scaffold  (guarded  by  soldiers)  until  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.     One  Christian  hand  cast  a  decent 
veil  of  straw  upon  his  middle,  and  that  was  all  the 
care  shown,  until  the  King's  order  came  for  its  re- 
moval ;  then  the  body   was  carried  away  swinging 
across  a  couple  of  halberds,  to  be  tumbled  headfore- 
most and  naked  into  a  grave  on  the  north  side  of 
AH- Hallows   Churchyard,  where  it  awaits  the  re- 

»  There  is  a  long  letter  from  and  More  with    having  been  an 

Stephen  Vauglian  to    Cromwell,  accomplice.      He   also  euvs  that 

written  from  Antwerp  in  August  aiiotlier  much  larger  book  ia  being 

1&33,  in  whit'h  he  chnrn-es  Fiehei  printed,  which  he  aiipjio^iGa  to  be 

mth  having  written  and  pulJished  also  by  them.    [St.  Paji.,  vii.  480.] 
a  book  agamst  the  King's  mutler, 
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surrection  of  the  just.'     The  day  of  his  death  was    chap 
that  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban  (theu  observed  ^^.^J,^^ 
on  the  22nd  of  June),  the  year  1535.     Before  it  *-"■  '535 
came  round  again  the  Queen  who  had  insulted  him 
when  dead  bad  shared  hisfate  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  same  spot,  on  the  Tower  Green,  within  the  Tower 
walla.     More  had  spoken  words  to  his  daughter  on  More's 
this   subject  which    were  almost  like   a  prophecy,  ab^uf'"" 
Once  on  coming  home  after  some  absence,  he  asked  ^"n* 
after  many  acquaintances,  and  among  others  after 
Queen  Anne.     "  '  In  faith,  father,'  said  his  daughter, 
'  never  better.     There  is  nothing  else  at  the  court 
but  dancing  and   sporting.'     'Never  better?'  said 
he,  '  alas !  Meg,  alas !  it  pitieth  me  to  remember 
unto  what   misery  she    will    shortly  come.     These 
dances  of  hers  will  prove  such  dances  that  she  will 
spurn  our  heads  off  like  foot-balls ;  but  it  will  not  be 
long  ere  her  head  will  dance  the  like  dance.'"' 

More's  own  head  followed  that  of  Fisher  after  a  sir  Tho- 
fortnight's  interval,  on  July  Gth.  Nothing  could  sur-  Sm  h!^' 
pass  the  self-possession  with  which  he  met  his  fate, 
but  there  was  an  affectation  about  his  last  acts  and 
words  which  makes  it  seem  studied,  and  as  if  he  was 
striving  to  emulate  the  philosopher  of  classical  ages 
rather  than  the  martyr  of  Christian  times.  He  did 
himself  injustice,  for  notwithstanding  the  persistence 
of  his  jesting  habits,  he  had  prepared  for  death  like 
one  who  well-knew  and  keenly  felt  what  he  was  pre- 

'  Baily'e  Life  of  Fisher,  206-216.  river.  So,  calling  his  servanta,  he 
Baily  also  tells  an  anecdote,  that  said,  "Let  lu  truss  up  our  bat^^e 
while  Fieher  was  in  bia  studv  in  and  be  gone,  this  is  no  place  wv  us 
his  house  at  Lambeth  Marsh,  a  to  abide  in,"  This  is  said  to  have 
cannon-shot  passed  right  through,  happned  shortly  aJTter  tlie  poison- 
On  inquiry,  he  was  told  that  it  hail  ing  by  Roii.'w.  Ibid.,  p.  101. 
come  from  the  EaW  o/  WilUhir^t  '  More's  Life  of  More,  p.  244. 
house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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CHAP    paring  for ;    and  no  martyr  ever  displayed  a  more 

thorough  spirit  of  forgiveness  towards  all  who  were 

*-"-  '535  instrumental  in  his  condemnation.  He  went  forth 
to  Tower  Hill,  a  hale  man  (but  for  his  imprisonment) 
of  fifty-six  years  of  age,  on  Tuesday,  the  octave  of 
St.  Peter  and  the  eve  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
(as  he  himself  noticed),  July  6,  153.1 :' — 

"  Immediately  after  the  execution,  word  was  brought  thereof 
to  the  King ;  who  being  then  at  dice  when  it  was  told  liim,  at 
the  hearing  thereof  seemed  to  be  wonderfully  amazed.  '  And 
is  it  true'  (quoth  the  King);  'is  Sir  Tiiomas  More,  my  chan- 
cellor, dead?'  The  messenger  answered,  'Yea,  if  it  may 
please  your  Majewty.'  He  turned  to  Queen  Anne,  who  then 
stood  by,  and,  wistfully  looking  upon  her,  said,  '  Thou,  thou 
art  the  cause  of  this  man's  death.'  So  presently  went  to  his 
cliamber,  and  there  wept  full  bitterly." 

Anecdote  A  good  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Holbein, 
itoieynandia  HOW  in  the  Louvre,  which  the  first  art  critic  of 
"^tt  o"^  ^^y  thinks  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  which 
Baldinucci,  in  his  "  Lives  of  Painters,"  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story : — King  Henry  had  a  fine  portrait  of 
the  cliancellor,  which  hung  in  a  certain  apartment 
with  those  of  other  eminent  men.  On  the  day  of 
More's  execution,  after  the  K-ing  had  reproached 
her  with  being  the  cause  of  his  death.  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn,  casting  her  eyes  on  the  portrait,  fancied  that 
its  gaze  was  fixed  on  her  reproachfully,  and  seized 
with  a  sudden  terror  of  remorse,  she  flung  the  pic- 
ture out  of  the  window,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  me  I  the 
man  seems  to  be  still  alive."* 

■  In    Foie'8   Acts  and    Monu-  where  in  Baldinucci's  time  it  still 

menla  it  ia  cnrioiis  to  find    the  remained,  though  not  now  to  be 

nuthor  placing  More  in  his  Calen-  found  there.    For  further  particu- 

liar  of  Martyr?  on  June  19th.  lars  see  some  account  of  the  "  Life 

*  It  was  picked  up  by  a  passer-  and  Worka  of  Hana  Holbtin,"  by 

by,  and  erentually  nuried  to  Rome,  Ralpli  Nicholson  Wornuro. 
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In'  this  manner  passed  away  two  great  and  good  chap 
men,  one  whoso  work  was  done,  the  other  still  ..^.^.v— i^ 
capable  of  many  years'  good  service  to  his  country.  *■'*■  'Sss 
Neither  of  them  did  much  either  in  advancing  or 
retarding  the  Reformation,  and  yet  the  names  of 
both  are  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  transactions 
of  the  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  omit  this  account 
of  their  latter  days.  Their  deaths  mark,  moreover, 
an  epoch  of  reaction,  especially  among  the  clergy. 
There  was  a  degree  of  reckless  tyranny  in  those  deaths 
which  exhibited  in  strong  colours  the  intensely  cruel 
disposition  of  the  King,  and  of  his  minister,  Crom- 
well. It  was  felt  that  no  one  was  safe  when  men  so 
thoroughly  guiltless  of  any  real  crime  could  thus  be 
sacrificed.  Still  more  was  it  felt  that  religion  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  course  which  the  King  was 
taking,  aqd  that  there  was  great  danger  of  religion 
itself  being  shipwrecked  and  the  Church  destroyed 
if  that  course  were  not  checked.  The  reaction  thus 
started  went  on  gaining  strength  until  it  overthrew 
the  Reformation  for  a  time,  and  ended  at  last  by 
founding  the  Roman  Catholic  sclusm  in  England. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


iCTHOIlITATIVK   DEALINGS   WITH    DOCTRINE   IN  THE    REIOM 

OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH 

[4.11.  1638-A.D.  1647] 

CHAP   TITHEN  King  Henry  the  Eighth  had  established 
^_,.^„^   VV      hia  own  autliority  in  tlie  Church  of  England, 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  its  reformation  were  very 
nearly  exhausted.     Those  ideas  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  gratification  of  his  wishes  in  the  matter  of  the 
divorce,  to  the  acquisition  of  power  in  that  of  the 
supremacy,  and  to  the  resuscitation  of  his  attenu- 
ated treasury  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 
There  was,  however,  a  great  power  at  work  of  which 
the  King  had  not  taken  an  estimate,  and  that  was 
the  power  of  national  thought,  deriving  its  impulse 
from  no  visible  quarter,  but  moving  forward  with  an 
irresistible  force. 
Jairow-        But,  perhaps,  one  great  stimulating  element  in  the 
Ih^"       development  of  national  thought  was  the  persistence 
lergy       -^ith  which  many  of  the  older  clergy  adhered  to  an 
exceedingly  narrow  interpretation  of  tlie  schoolmen, 
and  of  the  mediaeval  system  of  the  Church  in  general. 
The    sclioolmen  were  mental    giants,  whose  works 
could  scarcely  be  despised  by  any  one  who  has  made 
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himself  acquainted   w'th  th-'iii.^     And  so  also  the    chap 
religious  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  grand  as  the  ,^X!Ji^ 
old  cathedrals  which  stil  record  its  memory.     Intel- 
lect and  saintliness  hud  full  ~cope  in  the  Mediaeval 
Church  of  England,  as  full  scope  as  in  any  age  from 
Constantine  to  the  present  time.     But  great  systems 
require  great  living  exponents  if  their  grandeur  ia 
to  continue  to  be  an  effective  force,  and  the  absence 
of  such  exponents  causes  a  loss  of  significance  which 
is  next  door  to  a  loss  of  life.     Now,  it  is  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt  that  the  fifteenth  century  failed  to 
produce  any  class  of  theologians  who  could  properly 
use  the  weapons  which  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
had   forged    for  them.      There  were   as  few  great  Paudty  of 
scholars  and  theologians  as  there  were  great  saints,  ^(Tthw- 
and  intellect  as  well  as  holiness  had  sunk  down  to  a  '"B''™ 
level  of  low  mediocrity.     The  cruel  wars    of  the  fif- 
teenth century — especially,  as  regards  our  own  coun- 
try, the  wars  of  the  Roses — had  gone  far  towards 
eating  out  the  heart  of  religion ;  and  it  was  only 
when  they  ceased  that  men  seemed  to  have  time  and 
inclination  to  think  again. 

The  great  yet  vain  and  petulant  Erasmus  un-  influence 
doubtedly  deserves  the  credit  of  having  aroused  the  mus'" 
educated  world  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  our  own 
country,  from  this  torpor.  It  is  an  absurd  mistake 
to  suppose  that  he  originated  the  study  of  Greek  in 
England,  for  it  was  at  Cambridge  that  he  learned 
that  language ;  but  his  enthusiastic  love  of  it  stirred 
up  the  languid  scholarship  of  both  our  universities, 
and  his  enterprise  in  printing  the  text  of  the  New 

'  The  contempt  wbicli  used  to  few,  even  among  Iwimed  men.tak- 

be  eipressed  for   the    BchooIiDen  ing  the  trouLle  to  read  the  Rchool- 

was,  in  n'olity,  coiittiupt  for  the  int-n  themaelvra. 
way  in  whith  tJicj'  had  bitn  ueshI  ; 
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CHAP  Testament  led  many  to  study  the  original  who  would 
,,,,^^^  otherwise  have  been  content  with  the  Vulgate.  The 
mind  of  Erasmus  wae,  too,  of  a  decidedly  independent 
and  original  character :  and  to  him  we  must  trace 
the  growth  of  that  disposition  to  search  deep  into 
the  foundations  of  received  dogmas  which  had  so 
great  an  effect  upon  the  theology  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Men  were  in  the  habit  of  settling  down 
on  a  rather  superficial  tradition,  and  the  habit  became 
so  strong  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  identical  with  a  spirit  of  heresy.  Erasmus 
taught  his  generation  the  habit  of  looking  below  the 
surface  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  tone  of  irreverence 
and  scornfulneas  with  which  his  own  writings  are 
too  much  adulterated,  and  which  his  followers  too 
often  caught  up,  this  habit  of  research  and  spirit  of 
inquiry  proved  a  gain  to  the  theological  world  as 
well  as  to  the  world  of  thought  at  large. 

It  maybe  concluded  that  although  it  ia  difficult 
to  point  out  any  definite  work  by  which  Erasmus 
influenced  the  English  Reformation  beyond  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Greek  New  Testament,  he  really  did 
influence  it  in  two  particulars  ;  first,  by  the  revival 
of  scholarship  ;  and  secondly,  by  stimulating  men  to 
the  use  of  their  reasoning  powers.  His  influence 
was  directly  exerted  only  upon  the  higher  clergy, 
and  a  few  of  the  higher  laity  ;  but  it  was  of  a  kind 
which  would  soon  extend  downwards  by  these  inter- 
mediate channels,  and  thus  the  results  of  it  were 
spread  over  a  much  wider  area  than  tliat  traversed 
by  the  great  scholar  himself. 

Dean  Colet  has  been  already  mentioned  in  a 
previous  chapter  as  the  preacher  of  a  famous  Kefor- 
raation   sermon  before  the    Convocation,  and  as  a 
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lecturer  on  Holy  Scripture.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  chap 
on  the  seven  Sacraments,'  which  indicates  a  very  ^,_.^^. 
decided  inclination  to  break  away  from  ordinary 
habits  of  thought.  But  the  treatise  waa  never 
printed  by  Colet ;  and  its  only  historical  value  is 
that  of  illustrating  this  growing  tendency  of  educated 
men  to  strike  out  new  lines  rather  than  to  walk 
servilely  on  those  already  chalked  out  by  their 
predecessors.' 

But  the  spirit  of  inquiry  soon  extended  itself  to  ^~J^'. 
the  uneducated  as  well  as  to  the  educated  classes  ;  sionunong 
and  as  it  descended  in  the  social  scale,  it  stirred  up   ""  "' '' 
much  ignorant  and  irreverent  controversy,  ill-feeling, 
and  even  violence.     At  the   one  extreme  was  the 
habitual  superstition  and  "  ultramontanisra"  which 
the  sixteenth  century  inherited  from  the  fifteenth, 
at  the  other  the  wild  and  infidel  principles  of  the 
foreign  Anabaptists  now  finding  a  home  among  the 
lower  classes  of  Englishmen. 

"  Too  many  there  be,"  says  one  of  the  Honiilies  a  few  yeara 
later,  "which,  upon  the  ale-henches  or  other  places,  delight  to 
set  forth  certain  questions  not  so  much  pertaining  to  edification 
as  to  vain-glorj',  and  showing  forth  of  their  cunning,  and  so  un- 
soberly  to  rea.son  and  dispute,  tliat  when  neitlier  part  will  give 
place  to  other,  tliey  fall  to  chiding  and  contention,  and  aometime 
from  hot  words  to  further  inconvenience.  St.  Paul  could  not 
ahide  to  hear  among  the  Corinthians  these  words  of  discoid  or 
dissension, 'I  hold  of  Paul,  I  of  Cephas,  andlof  ApoUos.'  What 
would  lie  then  say  if  he  heard  these  words  of  contention  which 
he  now  almost  in  every  man's  mouth  ?   '  He  is  a  Pharisee,' 

•  Priiiteil  for  the  first  time  in  eertio  Soptt'm  Sacramentorum,"  is 

1B67,  vrlii-ii  it  was  edited,  with  nn  an  example  of  exactly  the  oppojiite 

iDtniiluutJoii,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  <li$ptisition,thatofa<merini;etrictly 

Lopton,  M.A.,  ijur-tlualvr  of  tit.  to  received  tradition.     It  has  na 

I'aiil's  Suhoiil.  particular  merit,  literary  or  llico- 

'  Heiirj-  VIIL's  Treatise,  "As-  Itw^l. 
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CHAP    '  he  is  Ji  Gospeller,' '  he  is  of  tlie  new  sort,'  'he  is  of  the  old 
^'"     faith,' '  he  is  a  ncw-broaclied  brother,'  '  he  is  a  good  Catholic 
father,' '  he  is  a  papist,' '  he  is  an  heretic.'"* 

The  Acts  of  Parliament  and  proclamations  use 
similar  language,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  exaggerated 
is  shown  by  many  of  the  narratives  contained  in 
Foxe's  "  Acts  and  Monuments."  The  spirit  of  in- 
quiry was,  in  fact,  developing  into  a  spirit  of  doubt 
and  unbelief — a  rapid  and  dangerous  recoil  from  the 
blind  dogmatism  and  superstition  which  had  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  during  several  preceding  genera- 
tions. 

Such  a  general  unsettlement  of  religious  opinion 
showed  that  the  time  had  fully  come  for  the  Church 
to  act,  and  that  the  great  question  of  papal  jurisdic- 
tion having  been  disposed  of,  the  official  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  of  England  must  now  undertake 
the   responsibility  of  reforming  the  doctrines  and 
devotional  customs  which  bad  been   handed  down 
by  the  Middle  Ages. 
RevicH.  of      And  here  something  must  be  said  as  to  the  autlio- 
iheToA    rity  by  which   this  work  was   tmdertaken  by  the 
cier^  in    Church  of  England  ;  for  it  has  often  been  alleged  by 
iyn^s      the  opponents  of  ber  independence,  that  independent 
action  on  such  subjects  was  contrary  to  the  law  and 
practice  of  the  Catholic  Cliurch.     Such  an  opinion 
is  contradicted,  however,  by  history  ;  and  the  course 
taken  by  the  Anglican  reformers  can  be  fully  justified 
by  Catholic  precedents. 

For  the  Church  was  ordinarily  governed  and 
directed  in  all  things  by  local  synods  down  to  the 
time  of  the  first  General  Council,  a.d.  325,  and  sub- 
stantially so  after  the  time  of  the  sixth  General 

'  "  Firet  part  or  Sermon  ayaiiint  Ci)iiii-ntioii  anil  Bniwliny.'' 
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Council,  A.D.  681.  Even  during  those  esceptional  chap 
three  centuries  and  a  half,  General  Councils  were  ^„,_>^,,^ 
only  called  in  very  special  cases,  and  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  particular  churches  were  still  left  to  their 
own  local  synods.  Archbishop  Laud  has  shown 
that  this  freedom  extended  even  to  matters  of  faith, 
local  synods  sometimes  anticipating  the  decrees  of 
General  Councils  : — ■ 

"  Fop  the  council  at  Eome,"  he  saya,  "  under  Pope  Sylvester,  Laud  on 
anno  324,  condemned  Fhotinus  and  Sabellius  (and  their  l^j"* 
heresies  were  of  high  nature  against  the  faith).  TJie  Council  synods 
of  Gaugra,  about  the  same  time  [between  325  and  380] 
condemned  Eustathius  for  his  condemning  of  marriage  as 
unlawfuL  The  first  council  at  Carthage,  being  a  provincial, 
condemned  rebaptization,  much  about  the  year  348.  The 
provincial  council  at  Aquileia,  in  the  year  381,  in  which  St, 
Ambrose  was  present,  condemned  Palladius  and  Secundinus 
for  embracing  the  Arian  heresy.  The  second  coimcil  of 
Carthage  handled  and  decreed  the  belief  and  preaching  of  the 
Trinity ;  and  this  a  little  after  the  year  424,  The  Council  of 
Milevis  in  Africa,  in  which  St.  Augustine  was  present,  con- 
demned the  whole  course  of  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  that  great 
and  bewitching  heresy,  in  the  year  416,  The  second  council 
of  Orange,  a  provincial  too,  handled  the  great  controversies 
about  grace  and  free-will,  and  set  the  Church  right  in  them  in 
the  year  444.  The  third  council  of  Toledo  (a  national  one), 
in  the  year  589,  determined  many  things  against  the  Arian 
heresy,  about  the  very  prime  articles  of  faith,  imder  fourteen 
several  anathemas.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo  did  not  only 
handle  matters  of  faith,  for  the  reformation  of  that  people,  but 
even  added  also  some  things  to  the  creed  which  were  not 
erpressly  delivered  in  former  creeds.  Nay,  the  bishops  did  not 
only  practise  this  to  condemn  heresies  in  national  and  provin- 
cial synods,  and  so  reform  these  several  places  and  the  Church 
itself  by  parts,  but  they  did  openly  challenge  this  as  their 
right  and  due,  and  that  without  any  leave  asked  of  the  see  of 
Uonie;  for  in  this  fourth  council  of  Toledo  they  decree,  'Tliat 
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CHAP  if  there  happen  a  cause  of  faith  to  be  settled,  a  general,  that 
VIH  is  a  national  synod  of  all  Spain  and  Galicia  shall  be  held 
thereon ;'  and  this  in  the  year  643 :  where  you  see  it  was  then 
catholic  doctrine  in  all  Spain  that  a  national  synod  might  be 
a  competent  judge  in  a  cause  of  faith.  And  I  would  fain  know 
wliat  article  of  faith  doth  more  concern  all  Christians  in 
general  than  that  of  Filioque  t  and  yet  the  Church  of  Eome 
herself  made  that  addition  to  the  creed  without  a  general 
council.  .  .  And  if  this  were  practised  so  often  and  in  so  many 
places,  why  may  not  a  national  uouncil  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land do  the  like."* 

These  arguments  and  illustrations  might  indeed 
be  strengthened,  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, by  showing  that  it  stood  from  the  first  in  a 
peculiar  position  of  independence,  from  the  fact  that 
the  country  never  formed  any  part  of  the  later 
empire,  and  had  never  therefore  been  thoroughly 
assimilated  in  habits  with  the  Southern  Churches  ot 
Europe :  that  the  Roman  canon  law  never  prevailed 
to  any  extent  "in  this  country,  which  had  always  a 
canon  law  of  its  own  :  and  that  its  liturgy  was  always 
essentially  national. 
Decrera  of      Jt  is  well-known,  however,  that  as  far  as  matters 
crai  Coun-  of  faith  are  concerned,  the  later  Church  of  England 
accmt«i'*hf^  ^  constantly  received  the  decrees  of  the  first 
cliVchof  ^'^  General  Councils  (the  only  six  which  have  been 
ijigiand    universally  accepted  by  ChnBtendom)  as  the  Church 
of  Rome  itself  has  done  ;  and  neither  her  provincial 
synods  nor  her  convocations  have  ever  attempted  to 
meddle  with  primary  articles  of  faith  except  by  way 
of  solemn  acceptance  and  confirmation.     Nor  has 
the  Church  of  England  ever  manifested  the  least 
reluctance  to    take   part   in   any  General    Council. 
Heniy  VIII,  and  Cranmer  both  made  formal  appeals 

■  Tjiud  ngainat  Fisher,  §24,  126,  127,  eil.  1W9. 
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to  such  a  council,  and  negotiations  vere  on  foot  in   chap 
Elizabeth's  reign  for  the  representation  of  England  at  ^^..^^^.^^ 
the  Council  of  Trent.     But  no  council  can  ever  be  *■"■  'S3<5 
generally  acknowledged  as  cecumenical  by  Christen- 
dom at  large  in  which  the  Pope  claims  to  be  more 
than  a  presiding  moderator  ;  and  until  a  free  council 
is  properly  constituted,  England,  at  least,  must  look 
to  its  national  synods  for  spiritual  guidance,  even  in 
matters  of  faith. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  repudiation  of 
the  papal  jurisdiction  and  other  matters  of  discipli- 
nary reform  were  practice  enunciations  of  the  prin- 
ciples indicated  in  the  preceding  pages  :  and  it  will 
now  be  shown  how  the  same  principles  were  brought 
to  hear  on  the  reformation  of  doctrine  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  convocation  which  was  opened  at  St,  Paul's  The  Con. 
on  June  9,  1536,  with  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Latimer,)^"""* 
was  evidently  expected  to  do  some  important  work. 
It  was  the  critical  time  of  the  northern  rebellion, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser  monasteries :  the 
full  effects  of  renouncing  the  Pope's  authority  were 
just  beginning  to  be  felt,  the  seething  spirit  of  con- 
troversy was  reaching  its  climax,  and  a  general  feel- 
ing pervaded  society  that  further  great  changes  were 
at  hand. 

No  session  was  held  for  business  until  June  2l8t. 
On  that  day  Cromwell  {who  appeared  in  the  anoma- 
lous position  of  the  King's  Vicar-General')  brought 

'  CroiQwell  bail  tried  to  carry  Elizabeth  inclusive,  and  including 

hia    aasiimption  still  further  by  Lady  Jane  Grey.     The  Convoca- 

Kcnding  a  deputy  to  take  his  place  t:?n  indignantly  lefused  to  pennit 

in    the    Convocation.     This    was  Pctre's  presence;  and  after  a  few 

Dr.,  aftenvards  Sir  Willinm  Petre,  days'  delay,    Cromwell    apjieared 

who  kept  in  office  under  eveiy  hiniself.  [wilkins'Concil.,  iii.  603.] 

sovereign  from    Heury  VIII.  to  His  conduct  waa  ctjually  presump- 
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CHAP   a  message  from  his  Majesty  expressing  the  desire 
..^ which  he  felt  for  the  termination  of  religious  discord. 

*.D.   1536 

"  Ye  be  not  ignorant,"  it  saiJ,  "  that  ye  be  called  hither  to 

Royal  mes-  determine  certain  controversies  which  at  this  time  be  moved 

^i"g     concerning  the  Christian  religion  and  faith,  not  only  in  this 

religious     realm,  but  also  in  all  nations  throughout  the  -world,  for  the 

King  studieth  day  and  night  to  set  a  quietness  in  the  Church, 

and   he  cannot   rest   until   all  such  controversies   be  fully 

debated  and  ended,  through  the  determination  of  you  and  of 

his  whole  Parliament.    For  although  his  special  desire  is  to 

set  a  stay  for  the  unlearned  people,  whose  consciences  are  in 

doubt  what  they  may  believe,  and  he  himself,  by  bis  excellent 

learning,  kno we th  these  controversies  well  enough,  yet  he  will 

suffer  no  common  alteration,  but  by  the  consent  of  you  and  of 

his  whole  Parliament"^ 

As  soon  as  the  message,  of  which  this  is  the  most 
important  part,  had  been  delivered  by  Cromwell, 
"  all  the  bishops  did  rise  up  and  gave  thanks  to  the 
King's  Majesty  for  his  fervent  study  and  desire 
toward  an  unity,  and  for  this  virtuous  exhortation 
most  worthy  of  a  Christian  king." 

The  discussion  which  followed  comes  down  to  us 
through  the  Scotch  intruder,  Aless  or  Allen,  whom 
Cromwell  had  taken  with  him,  and  the  terms  in 
which  he  writes  make  his  narration  unreliable.  We 
can  gather  generally  from  it  that  the  debate  turned 
chiefly  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  that 
Stokealey,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Archbishop  Cran- 

tnous  in  invilin;;  the  Scotch  refugee  against  the  Bishop  of  London,  by 

AJess  to  CO  Willi  iiim  to  tlie  Convo-  Alcxamltr  Alone,  Scot,"      Foxe 

cation  ;    mit  after  tlie  first  lime  cnil>o<licg  the  account  in  his  Acta 

the  Arcliliishop  would  not  allow  and  Mon.,  v.  379-38),  ed.  183a 

hint  to  take  iiny  port  in  Ihe  de-  Allen    calla    tlie    authora  qnoted 

bates.    (Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  IlL  iii.  "  stinking  glosses  and  loney  old 

196-202].  writers. "     Perimiis  his  nationality 

'  In  a  book  entitled  "Of  the  funiialied  hiiu  1^'ilh  his  epitbets 
Authority  of  the  Woid  of  God 
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mer  were  the  leaders  of  the  two  opposing  BchoolB  of  chap 
theology  that  were  represented  among  the  bishops.    ,__..,^  . 

While  the  debate  was  going  on  in  the  Upper '*-°-  '536 
House,  on  June  23d  the  clergy  of  the  Lower  House 
presented  a  "  Protestation"  to  their  Lordships  against 
certain  errors  and  abuses  which  they  declare  that  they 
believe  in  their  consciences  "  to  have  been  and  now 
to  be  within  this  realm  causes  of  dissension,  worthy 
special  information."  Thia  "protestation"  consists 
of  sixty-eight  short  articles,  in  which  are  stated  some 
of  the  opinions  and  ribald  sayings  of  the  Anabap- 
tists and  the  rising  class  of  English  Dissenters. 
Among  the  chief  of  them  are  the  following  ;* — 

"  It  13  commonly  preached,  thought,  and  spoken,  to  the  Protest  of 
slander  of  thia  noble  realm,  disquietnesa  of  the  people,  damage  ^^"P 
of  Christian  souls,  not  -without   fear  of  many  other  incon-  current 
veniencea  and  perils,  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  not  to  *'™" 
be  esteemed.     For  divers   light  and  lewd   persons  be  not 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  say.  Why  should  I  see  the  sacring  of  the 
high  mass  T     Is  it  anything  else  but  a  piece  of  bread,  or  a 
little  pretty  round  robin  ? 

"Priests  have  no  more  authority  to  minister  sacraments 
than  the  laymen  have. 

"  AU  ceremonies  accustomed  in  the  Church,  which  are  not 
clearly  expressed  in  Scripture,  must  be  taken  away,  because 
they  are  men's  inventions. 

"  A  man  hath  no  free  will 

"  God  never  gave  grace  nor  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  to 
anygreat  estate  of  rich  men,  and  they  in  no  wise  follow  the  same. 

"  It  is  preached  and  taught  that  all  things  ought  to  be 
common. 

"  It  is  idolatry  to  make  any  oblations. 

"  It  is  as  lawful  at  all  times  to  confess  to  a  layman  as  to  a 
priest. 

"  Bishops,   ordinaries,  and  ecclesiastical  judges  have   no 
StiTpe's   Memorials,   ii   866,  ccL 
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CHAP    authority  to  give  any  sentence  of  excommunication  or  censure, 
VIII      ne  yet  to  absolve  or  loose  any  man  from  the  same. 
A-D.  1536      "AH  sins,  after  the  sinner  be  once  converted,  are  made,  by 
the  merita  of  Christ's  passion,  venial  sins — that  is  to  say,  sins 
clean  forgiven. 

"  The  singing  or  saying  of  mass,  mattens,  or  evensong  is  but 
a  roaring,  howling,  whistling,  murmuring,  toraring,  and  jug- 
gling, and  the  playing  at  the  organs  a  foolish  vanity. 

"  It  is  sufficient  and  enough  to  believe,  though  a  man  do  nn 
good  work  at  all 

"  No  human  constitutions  or  laws  do  bind  any  Christian  man 
but  such  as  be  in  the  gospels,  Paul's  epistles,  or  the  New- 
Testament;  and  that  a  man  may  break  them  without  any 
offence  at  all" 

The  document  concludes  with  a  statement  that 

there   are  many   slanderous    and   erroneous    books 

abroad  which  ignorant  people  suppose  to  be  official 

because  they  have  cum.  privilegio  upon  them  ;*  that 

some  of  these  books  which  had  been  condemned  by  a 

committee  of  Convocation  were  not  yet  condemned 

by  the  bishops ;   and,   finally,  that  apostates  and 

infamous  persons  took  upon   themselves  to  preach 

slanderously  without  either  royal  or  episcopal  license. 

Convocfl-       This  protestation  of  the  Lower  House  doubtless 

Jjj°!J.^'^'^^  affected   the  discussion  that  was  going  on  in  the 

tides  of     Upper  J    but  83  the   records  of  Convocation    are 

'  '^'""    unfortunately  destroyed,  we  can  only  judge  of  it  by 

the  result,  which  is  found   in  the  Ten  Articles  of 

1536,  the  first  of  that  series  which  culminated  in  the 

present  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

The  exact  course  of  proceeding  by  which  these 
came  into  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  on  record 
cannot  be  traced.  But  the  action  of  Convocation, 
like  that  of  Parliament,  is  very  uniform,  and  it  is  not 
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difficult  to  imagine  what  took  place.     There  were    chap 
debates  and  rough  drafts   of  resolutions :    at  first  ,,„^ — . 
many   high  words,   then   a  gradual  approximation  *■"■  '53^ 
of  parties  and  an  unwilling  compromise  ;  and  as  light  y„„  ^^^^ 
began  to  dawn,  a  committee,  that  final  resource  of^'J!''*"!*! 
all  assemblies,   would  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  upon 
series  of  propositions  on  which  the  largest  number 
.  was  likely  to  agree ;   these  propositions  would  be 
submitted  to  the  bishops,  and  perhaps  to  the  Lower 
House,  and  would  thus  be  gradually  moulded  into 
tlieir  eventual  form.     During  the  progress  of  these 
proceedings  there  were,  no  doubt,  what  we  now  call 
"  communications  with  the  Government,"  probably 
through  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  with  the  King  him- 
self, so  that  all  parties  concerned  might  be  brought 
to  a  general  agreement  before  the  document  under 
construction  officially  saw  the  light.^     By  the  time 
all  this  had  been  done  the  month  of  June  and  {)art 
of  the  succeeding  month  had  worn  away,  and  it  was 
July  10th  before  the  Articles  were  ready  for  the 
final  step,  which  was  that  of  subscription  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Convocation  which  had  brought  them  into 
being.     They  were  subscribed  on  that  day  by  the  Subscrijt- 
vicar-general,    the    two    archbishops,    and    sixteen  ihem  by 
bishops  (including  the  Bishop  of  Durham*),  forty  *'" ''*'^'' 
abbots  and  priors,  and  fifty  archdeacons,  deans,  and 
proctors  of  the  Lower  House.     And  as,  by  the  con- 
cordat lately  entered  into  between  the  King  and  the 
Convocation,  no  canons  were  to  become  law  without 
they  were  assented  to  and  published  by  the  crown, 

'  There  is  reason  to  think  the  acted  for  the  Northern  Convoca- 

King  mode  Eome  alterations  in  the  tiun,  as  Bisliup  Cosin  and  others 

draft   with   his   own   hand.       See  were  commissioned  to  do  when  the 

Jenkyns'  Cronnier,  i.  p.  15.  Prayer  Book  was  revised  in  1661, 

'  The  Archbishop  of  York  and  See  Kennett's  Rogistcr,  SKI,  565. 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  probably 
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CHAP   the  Articles  were  finally  isaued  under  the  King's 
J^j^i}^.  authority,  and  with  a  preface  or  declaration  prefixed 
A.D.  1536  jn  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  religion  and  the  Canons  are  now  set  forth. 
These  Articles  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  that  it  is  desirable  to 
insert  a  summary  of  them,  the  text  itself  occupying 
too  much  space.' 
u^""'^'      Tlie  original  title  of  the  Articles  as  they  left  the 
iiiem  by     Convocation  (and  as  it  still  exists  in  the  MS.)  was, 
"  Articles  about  Religion  set  out  by  the  Convoca- 
tion, and  published  by  the  King's  authority  ;"  but  it 
got  into  print  in  the  following  form — "Articles 
devised  by  the  King's  Highness'  Majesty,  to  establish 
Christian   quietness    and    unity  among    us,  and  to 
avoid  contentious  opinions ;  wliich  Articles  be  also 
approved  by  the  consent  and  determination  of  the 
whole  clergy  of  this  realm.     Anno  mdxxxvi."     Such 
an  alteration  was  very  characteristic  of  Henry,  and 
is  a  parallel  to  his  suppression  of  the  clause  "  quan- 
tum per    Christi    legem  licet"  in  the  Convocation 
document  respecting  his  supremacy. 
Conientsof      Tiio  declaration,  or  preface,  consists  of  three  para- 
mu^iioT  graphs,  in  which  the  King  states,  that  it  being  his 
duty  to  see  that  God's  word  and  commandments  are 
believed  by  his  subjects,  and  also  to  secure  unity 
and  concord  in  opinion  in  such  things  as  concern 
religion,  and  having  heard  what  unbelief  and  con- 
troversy there  is  among  them,  his  Majesty  has  not 
only  taken  great  pains  himself,  but  also  has  "caused 

'  They  ore  coircctly  printed  at  the  ckr^.'v  ig  the  British  Haseuin 

length  in  Bishop  Lloyd's  "  Fomiu-  MS.  Cleop.  E.  v.  59.    A  fac-siaiile 

laritxofFaithin  thereignof  Hi-niy  of  their  signatures  is  printed  in 

VIIL,"  and  in  Archdeacon  Hard-  Tiemey's  edition  of  Dod's  Church 

wickt's  "  History  of  the  Articles."  History,  vol.  i. 
TTie  copy  originally  euliacribed  'ly 
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our  bishopa,  and  other  the  most  discreet  and  best    chap 
learned  men  of  our  clergy  of  this  our  whole  realm,  ,^JlJii^ 
to  be  assembled  in  our  Convociition  for  the  full  *-i>.  1536 
debatement  and  quiet  determination  of  the  same." 
The  Articles,  which  "finally  they  have  concluded 
and  agreed  upon,"  are  now,  with  their  assent  and 
agreement  set  forth  in  two   parts  :  the  first  part 
relating  to  such  things  as  are  directly  commanded 
by  God,  and  are  necessary  to  salvation ;  the  second 
part  to  such  things  as  have  been  of  long  continuance, 
and  have  been  prudently  instituted  by  the  Church, 
and  are  therefore   to  be   observed,  although    not 
ordained  expressly  by  God,  nor  necessary  to  salvation. 

Each  of  the  two  divisions  thus  characterized  con-  coineacs 
tains  five  Articles — the  first  five  relating  to  articles  °^^^ 
of  faith,  baptism,  penance,  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  themselves 
justification  ;  the  second  division  treating  of  images, 
the  honour  to  be  given  to  saints,  prayers  to  saints, 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  purgatory. 

[I.]  The  first  Article  enjoins  the  bishops  andonihe 
preachers  to  teach  that  all  those  things  are  true 
which  are  contained  in  the  Bible  and  the  three 
Creeds,  and  that  these  are  to  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  their  plain  meaning.  It  must  be  held  and 
taught  that  these  are  "the  most  holy,  most  sure, 
the  most  certain,  and  infallible  words  of  God,"  which 
cannot  be  altered  by  any  authority :  that  the  articles 
of  the  Creeds  are  "necessary  to  be  believed  for 
man's  salvation;"  that  those  who  obstinately  con- 
tradict them  are  very  infidels  and  heretics  who  will 
not  be  saved  ;  that  they  must  therefore  be  reverently 
and  religiously  kept  and  observed  ;  and  that  all  con- 
trary opinions,  as  condemned  by  the  first  four  holy 
councils,  must  be  utterly  refused  and  condemned. 
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CHAP  [II-]  The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  declared  to 
^^,r..^~.^  have  been  '■  instituted  and  ordained  by  our  Saviour 
A.D.  1536  Jegus  Christ  as  a  thing  necessary  for  the  attaining 
DnBai-  ^^  everlasting  life.  It  is  offered  to  infants  as  well 
'^  as  adults,  that  all  may  have  remission  of  eins,  and 

the  promise  of  grace  and  everlasting  life  belongs  to 
infants,  innocents,  and  children,  as  well  as  to  adults. 
"  Insomuch  as  infants  and  children  dying  in  their 
infiiDcy  shall  undoubtedly  be  saved  thereby,  and 
else  not."*  Infants  must  be  baptized,  because  they 
are  bom  in  original  sin,  which  cannot  be  remitted 
except  by  baptism,  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  cleanses 
and  purifies  them  by  His  most  secret  virtue  and 
operation.  Having  been  once  baptized  they  cannot, 
nor  ought  not,  to  be  baptized  again,  and  Anabaptist 
and  Pelagian  opinions  to  the  contrary  are  detestable 
heresies.  But  remission  of  sins  in  baptism  is  only 
given  to  adults  when  they  come  to  the  Sacrament 
with  penitence,  with  belief  in  allHhe  articles  of  the 
faith,  and  with  full  trust  in  the  promise  of  God 
adjoined  to  the  said  Sacrament. 
On  Pen-  [III.]  The  Sacrament  op  Penance  was  instituted 
by  Christ  "  as  a  thing  so  necessary  for  man's  salva- 
tion, that  no  man  which  after  his  baptism  is  fallen 
again,  and  hath  committed  deadly  sin,  can  without 
the  same  be  saved,  or  attain  everlasting  life."  When 
sinners  convert  themselves  from  their  naughty  life, 
and  do  such  penance  as  Christ  requires,  they  shall 
attain  remission  of  sins,  that  penance  consisting  of 
the  three  parts — contrition,  confession,  and  amend- 
ment ;  which  must  also  bring  forth  worthy  fruits  of 

•  This  BtaUment  is   traneferred  certain,  by  0(mI's  Word,  that  chilil- 

\n  the  Prayer  Book,  in  tlie  form  of  ren  whicn  on:  liaptiied,  dying  l*- 

nrubrio  at  the  end  of  the  Office  for  fore   they   commit  actual  sin,  an: 

I'ublic  Baptism  of  InfanU,  "  It  is  undoiibteilly  sjived." 
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penance.  Contrition  is  defined  as  consisting  of  true  chap 
and  sorrowing  fear,  shame,  and  abomination  of  sin,  ^^,_^,,^ 
and  a  certain  faith,  trust,  and  confidence  of  the  *■"■  'ss^ 
mercy  and  goodness  of  God.  To  attain  t!iis  confes- 
sion is  necessary,  and  absolution  pronounced  by  the 
priest  being  given  according  to  the  very  word  and 
promise  of  God,  and  spoken  by  the  autliority  of 
Christ,  "  auricular  confession "  is  a  very  expedient 
and  necessary  mean  whereby  they  may  require  and 
ask  this  absolution  at  the  priest's  hands.'  After 
which  the  fruits  of  true  repentance  must  show  them- 
selves by  works  of  charity,  which  God  requires  of 
every  penitent  man,  and  which  abate  the  temporal 
consequences  of  sin  to  the  sinner,  though  Christ 
and  His  death  alone  can  remit  the  eternal  conse- 
quences." '  On  tl.e 

[IV.]  "  Fourthly,  As  touching  the  Sacrament  of  KucLnsi 
THE  Altar,  we  will,  that  all  bishops  and  preachers 
shall  instruct  and  teach  our  people  committed  by  ua 
unto  their  spiritual  charge,  that  they  ought  and  must 
constantly  believe  that  under  the  form  and  figure  of 
bread  and  wine,  which  we  there  presently  do  see  and 
perceive  by  outward  senses,  is  verily,  substantially, 
and  really  contained  and  comprehended  the  veiy  self- 
same body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  suffered 
upon  the  cross  for  our  redemption,  and  that  under 
the  same  form  and  figure  of  bread  and  wine,  the  very 
self-same  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  corporally, 
really,  and  in  the  very  substance  exhibited,  distri- 

»  In  B  aermon  prencheil  in  1553        •  The  phrase  Hsed  b  "although 

Lntimer  shows  what  a  bi^  value  Christ  be  the   ni^ct«itt  ofrioltoii, 

hesetiiponcoiilession.    "ToBiieak  racri&e,  taiUjaelian,    and  reoom- 

nrrightaiidtnieconfesaion,! would  penult,  .  .  ."  which  is  reproduced 

to  God  it  wtre  kept  ia  Eiiglaml,  in  the  Consecration  Ptajer  of  our 

for  it  ig  a  rooiI  thing."     Sennnnn,  Coinmnnion  Service. 


cil.  1824. 
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ciiAi'  buted  and  received  of  all  them  which  receive  the 
J!^^:,^  said  sacrament ;  and  that  therefore  the  said  sacra- 
*.:>.  1536  ment  is  to  be  used  with  all  due  reverence  and  honour, 
and  that  every  man  ought  first  to  prove  and  examine 
himself,  and  religiously  to  try  and  search  his  own 
conscience,  before  he  shall  receive  the  same  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  saying  of  St.  Paul,  Quisquis  cderit  panem 
hunc  aut  hihemt  de  poculo  Domini  indigne,  reus  ent 
corporis  et  sanyuinis  Domini  ;  prohet  autem  seipsum, 
homo,  et  sic  de  pane  illo  edai  et  de  poculo  illo  bibat ; 
nam  qui  edit  aut  bibit  indigne,  judicium  sibiipsi  man- 
ducat  et  bibit,  non  dijudicans  corpus  Domini :  that 
is  to  say,  whosoever  eateth  this  body  of  Christ  un- 
worthily, or  drinketh  of  this  blood  of  Christ  un- 
worthily, shall  be  guilty  of  the  very  body  and  blood 
of  Christ ;  wherefore  let  every  man  first  prove  him- 
self, and  so  let  him  eat  of  this  bread,  and  drink  of 
this  drink.  For  whosoever  eateth  it  or  drinketh  it 
unworthily,  he  eateth  and  drinketh  it  to  his  own  dam- 
nation ;  because  he  putteth  no  difference  between 
the  very  body  of  Christ  and  other  kinds  of  meat." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  a  full  and  firm 
assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  as  it  is, 
and  always  has  been,  held  by  High  Church  divines 
in  the  Church  of  England  :  and  that  nothing  what- 
ever is  said  about  transubstantiation  or  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  natural  elements,  which  was  at  a  later 
period  made  the  leading  feature  of  their  doctrine  by 
the  Romanist  party.  In  the  "  Bishop's  Book" — 
"The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man" — this  article 
is  reproduced  without  any  addition  whatever:  in  the 
"  King's  Book,"  on  the  other  hand — "  Tlie  Necessarj' 
Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man"- — there 
is  a  long  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
in  which  transubstantiation  is  practically  asserted. 
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[v.]  Justification  is  defined  in  the  fifth  article  as   chap 
"  remission  of  our  sins,  and  our  acceptation  or  recon-  ^^,,,.,„^ 
ciliation  into  the  grace  and  favour  of  God,  that  is  to  *°-  'ss* 
say,  our  perfect  renovation  in  Christ:"  and   it  isoniqstifi- 
declared  to  be  attained  by  contrition  and  faith,  joined  <="'"" 
with  charity.     "The  only  mercy  and  grace  of  the 
Father,  promised  freely  unto  us  for  His  Son's  sake, 
JesuChrist,and  the  merits  of  His  blood  and  passion" 
being  "  the  only  sufficient  and  worthy  causes  thereof" 

The  remaining  five  "  articles  concerning  the  laud-  O" ''":  . 
able  ceremonies  used  in  the  Church,  will  be  found  or  the 
noticed  at  length  in  the  next  chapter,  and  need  not  ^*"'"* 
be  further  mentioned  here  than  by  a  reference  to  the 
titles  already  given. 

From  the  preceding  summary  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  clergy  were  now  feeling  their  way  to  a 
sound  theological  basis  for  the  reformation  of  doc- 
trine. Existing  manuscripts  show  that  a  great  deal 
of  careful  labour  was  expended  on  the  construction 
of  the  articles,  and  that  both  sides  gave  way  in  some 
particulars,  for  the  sake  of  coming  to  a  common 
standing-ground.  ^ 

Shortly  after  they  had  been  printed,  the  Kinginjunc- 
issued  a  set  of  eight  injunctions  to  the  clergy,  in  the  j^^jj^ 
second  of  which  they  were  directed  to    make  the'"*"**'^ 
articles  known  to  the  laity  by  declaring  them  in  their  Articles 
sermons.     Some   printed    copies,    and    the   original 
mjinuscript,  were  sent  down  to  the  north  of  England 
to  convince  the  discontented  insurgents  there  that 
they  were  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  not  of  the 
King.     A  royal  letter  was  also  sent  to  each  of  the 
bishops  on  November  19,  1536/  enjoining  them  to 
make  the  articles  more  widely  known,  and  prevent 

'  Jenltvns"  Cranmer,  i.  p.  15.  •  Wiikinc'  Concil.,  iii.  fl2S. 
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CHAP   or  punish  the  resistance  which  was  being  offered  to 
^^.o^,-.^  them  in  some  of  their  dioceses  by  both  clergy  and 
AD.  1537  laity.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  King  entirely 
adopted  the  theological  statements   thus  set  forth 
by  Convocation,  and  endeavoured  to  enforce  them 
vigorously  on  the  nation. 
uik.nrft      '^^^  '^^^  Articles  of  1536  were  shortly  followed 
Christian   up  by  a  boolt  Called  "  Tub  Institdtion  op  a  Christian 
""        Man,"  which  was  indeed  an  expansion  of  the  state- 
ments which  they  contained.     It  was  imitated  on  a 
larger  scale  thirty  years  afterwards  by  the  Cliurch 
of  Home,  which  put  forth  upon  precisely  a  similar 
plan  the  "  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent."     But 
at  the  time  when  the  "  Institution  "  was  published 
by  the  Church  of  England  no  work  of  the  kind 
It*  plan  an  existed,  though  the  germ  of  such  a  work  had  indeed 
"   "**      been  extant  for  ages  in  the  expositions  of  the  Creed, 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  Ten  Commandments,  which  were 
habitually  given  from  the  pulpits  of  parish  churches.' 
This  book  was  a  noble  endeavour  on  the  part  of 

•The    title    "  Institution   of   a  "  A  Plain  and  Godly  Expositiim  or 

ChriBtian  Man  "  may  liave  been  Di-claralion  of  the  Common  OnM»l 

likea  from  a  rudimentary  tract  of  (wliich  in  the  Latiu  tongue  is  called 

Latin  verses,  consisting  of  seven  Uymbolum  Apostolonim)  and  of 

pages,  and  explaining  the  Creed,  the  X.  Commandments  uf  God's 

ihe  Sacraments,  the  deadly  sins.  Law,  newly  made  and  put  forth  by 

&C.,  which  Erasroua  wrote  at  there-  thi'  famous  Clerk,  Muster  Erasmus 

Jucst  of  ColetforSt.  Paul's  School,  of  Rotterdam,  at  the  rciiiiei^t  of  the 

t  is  printed  under  the  title  "  Chris-  most  honourable    Lonl    Tlionin-t, 

tiani  Homiois  Institutio,"  in  a  col-  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Father  to  the 

lection    of    "  Opuscula    Moralia,"  most  gracious  and  virtuous  Queen 

Eublished  by  Probenius  in   1520,  Anne,  Wife  to  our  raosi  gractoiis 

ut  had  probably  been  ofUn  before  Sotereign  Lord  King  Henrj  the 

jirinted.     The  word  "  Institution,"  VIII.    Cum  privilegio," 
us  synonymous  with  "Instruction,"         It  is  a  larger  work  than  the  "In- 

\v:as  so  used  down  to  the  last  cen-  stitution"  of  llj36,  and  in  many 

toiy.  respects  a  very  admirable  work  ; 

At  first  sight  Er.i^nius  would  but  there  appears  to  be  no  trace  ot 

seem  to  have  hod  a  still  closer  con-  any  influence  exercised  liy  it  on  the 

nection  with  the  "  Institution"  of  divines  who  composed  tlie  authori- 

1536  :  for  in  1633  was  published  a  tative  valum& 
work  with  the  following  title : — 
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the  bishops  to  promote  unity,  and  to  instruct  the   chap 
people  in  Church  doctrine.      It  was  the  work — as^_,^,„^ 
the  preface  tells  us — of  a  commission  appointed  by  *-°-  '537 
the  King  for  the  purpose  of  searching  and  perusing 
Holy  Scripture,  and  setting  forth  a  plain  and  sincere 
doctrine  concerning  the  whole  sum  of  all  those  things 
wliich  appeiiain  unto  the  profession  of  a  Christian 
man,  that  errors  and  superstitions  might  be  removed, 
and  unity  and  concord  established.     The  commission 
consisted  of  all  the  bishops,  eight  archdeacons,  and 
seventeen  other  doctors  of  divinity,  making  forty-six 
in  number  altogether,' 

The  "  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man  "  is  a  volume  contentsof 
which  would  occupy  nearly  200  pages  of  the  work  [uKon'""" 
now  before  the  reader's  eyes,  and  consists  of  a  para- 
phrase and  exposition  of  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 


■  The  list  of  nomei)  contains  those 
of  the  divines  aftenroida  engaged 
□n  the  translation  of  the  Bilile  [see 
Chap.  X,]  and  on  the  compilation  of 
the  Prayer  Book  ;  and  is  of  so  much 
interest  that  it  is  here  subJoiDcd  : 

Thornas  Cnnmcr,  AnibblabopotCinUrbniT 


nuiiun  Dawnu, 


b,  RegliuPTof.  arDlr.,C 


Ric^Sml 

Bimun  UsIUhw. 

Wm.  Duckmutir,  Vic«-Cli«iL  of  Cinibrldgs 


H-'ficn  Alt 


lll>'hsrJ  SunpsuD, 
Wllliuni  BcpJ>9,  . 
WlUlam  Bmlow, 
Rulwtt?ut«w,  . 

Rubui  Uulk'nio, 
Hicliil.  Wulnmn,  Arcl 
Wlllinm  KuiElit, 
Juliu  Bell. 
R<linui»1  Dunner, 
WIlJiulD  Skip.  . 
Niriilii  Ilvatta,   . 


Thumni  Rolwrtgon. 
John  Dikfr. 
Thamu  Bimtt. 
John  Uue. 

This  Coitimission  has  often  been 
BDoken  of  as  Convocation  ;  but 
tlicre  Bccma  no  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  Convocation  had  any- 
thing  to  do  with  the  book.  Nor  ia 
there  any  meeting  of  Convctcation 
recorded  in  the  year  1537.  Wake 
and  Atterburf  make  out  a  National 
yynod  of  the  two  provinces  in  that 
year,  but  all  tliat  they  attribute  to 
It  was  certainly  done  by  the  Con- 
vocation vrhich  composed  the  Ten 
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CHAP  Prayer,  with  an  exposition  of  the  Ten  Command- 
^^^^3^  iiients,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Ave  Maria,  the 
A-D.  1537  whole  of  the  five  doctrinal  Articles  of  1536  being 
incorporated  with  the  various  portions  of  the  work 
to  which  they  relate.  It  may  interest  the  reader  to 
see  the  proportions  of  apace  which  the  several  ex- 
positions occupy  ; — 

Exposition  of  the  Creed,        ...        53  pag&i. 
Exposition  of  the  Sacraments,         .         .         47      „ 
Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  46 

Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,     .         .         24      „ 
Exposition  of  the  Ave  Maria,  .         .  5      „ 

A  general       That  80  large  a  work  should  be  written  on  such 
ofihe       subjects,  in  times  of  active  controversy,  and  yet  in 
a.^  other  Buch  a  manner  as  to  be  adopted  as  their  own  by 
divines      forty-six  learned  divines  of  different  schools,  is  a 
proof  that  there  was  an  earnest  desire  to  come  to  an 
agreement  on  matters  of  religion,  and  that  there 
were  not  those  irreconcileable  differences  which  have 
been  imagined  among  the  learned  clergy  so  long  as 
the  spirit  of  charity  was  suffered  to  actuate  them. 
Cranmer,  Lee,  Gardiner,  Latimer,  and  Bonner,  all 
agreed  to  this  book,  and  agreed  to  it,  apparently, 
with  sincerity.     The  fact  is  that  the  spirit  of  re- 
actionary ultramontanism   had   not  then  been  im- 
ported into  English  affairs,  as  it  afterwards  was  by 
the  provocations  of  Edward  VI.  and  his  courtiers  ; 
nor  had  the  spirit  of  Continental  Protestantism  as 
yet  made  its  way  to  any  extent  among  divines. 
There  were  differences  of  opinion,  but  those   dif- 
ferences were  not  so  antagonistic  as  to  be  irrecon- 
Thdrtheo.  cileable.      All   could  still    meet  on   one    common 
ii^ChuKh  ground  of  theological  statement,  and  say.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.     And,  perhaps. 
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no  book  was  ever  written  which  did  really  set  forth  chap 
so  concisely'  and  so  completely  the  true  theological  ^^,,^,^,^. 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  those  tenets  '•■^-  'S37 
stand  free  from  the  compromises,  vaguenesses,  and  ^^  j,j^  ^f 
paring  down  which  they  have  suffered  in  later  times  "  ^^°°^  <» 

,  ,.1  ...  T  ofanindi- 

under  pressure  oi  endeavours  to  conciliate  dissenters,  viduai 
Like  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  it  represented  a 
general  consensus  of  doctrine,  and  was  not  coloured 
by  the  opinions  of  any  particular  school,  or  of  any 
individual  divine  ;  while  at  the  same  time  its  uncon- 
troversial  tone  was  such  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
those  who  loved  to  learn  and  practise  their  religion 
in  peace. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  tliis  noble  book  was 
mainly  an  expansion  of  the  Ten  Articles ;  but  some 
further  account  of  its  theology,  where  it  goes  beyond 
the  limited  range  of  those  short  standards  of  opinion, 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

The  first  division  of  the  Institution  is  a  paraphrase  Ti'ei'iii- 
of  each  Article  of  the  Creed,  which  extends  to  about  on  the 
thirty-two  pages,  and  is  followed  by  an  exposition  of  ' 
the  Creed,  under  the  title  of  "  Notes  and  Observa- 
tions," occupying  twenty-one  pages.     The  character 
of  this  paraphrase  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
paragraph,  which  concludes  "The  sense  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  second  Article,"  and  which  would 
have  been  worthy  the  pen  of  Bisliop  Andrewes  : — 

"  Finally,  I  bolieve  assuredly,  and  aLw  profess,  that  this  re- 
demption and  justification  of  mankind  could  not  have  been 
wrought  nor  hrouglit  to  pass  by  any  other  means  in  the 

'  TUe  nbeenre  of  verbosity  is  a  of  Hooker,  are  bo  verbose  as  to  be 

very  renmrkable   feature  of   the  unintelliKible  to  any  pereon  not 

book.    Alanj  excellent  norks  of  well  akilluU  in  reading  authors  or 

latiT  times,  sucl)  as  the  threat  work  that  particular  age. 
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CHAP  world,  but  by  the  means  of  tbis  Jesu  Cbiist,  God's  only  Son ; 
^"^  and  never  man  could  yet,  not  ever  will  be,  able  to  come  unto 
A.D.  1537  God  the  Father,  or  to  believe  in  Him,  or  to  attain  His  favour 
by  hia  o\vn  wit  or  reason,  or  by  his  own  science  and  learning, 
or  by  any  hia  own  works,  or  by  whatsoever  may  be  named  iii 
heaven  or  in  earth,  but  by  the  faith  in  the  Name  and  power  of 
Jesu  Christ,  and  by  the  gifts  and  graces  of  Hia  Holy  Spirit. 
And  therefore  since  He  is  my  Jesu  Christ,  and  my  Lord,  I  ^rill 
put  my  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  Him,  and  will  have  the 
self-same  faith  and  affiance  in  Him  in  all  points,  which  I  have 
in  God  the  Father.  And  I  will  acknowleilge  Him  for  my  only 
Lord,  and  will  obey  all  His  commandments  all  my  hfe  without 
any  grudging.  And  I  am  sure  that  while  He  is  my  Lord  and 
Governor,  and  I  under  His  protection,  neither  sin,  neither  the 
Devil,  nor  yet  death,  nor  Hell,  can  do  me  any  hurt." 

"^^  "'^X  The  same  devotioQal  form  of  paraphrastic  exposi- 
on  the  tion  is  adopted  throughout  the  commentary  on  the 
pravCT  Lord's  Prayer :  and  is  of  so  beautiful  a  character 
that  an  even  longer  extract  than  the  preceding  will 
not  be  thought  too  long  aa  an  illustration  of  the 
spirit  of  the  book.  It  is  about  one  fourth  of  "the 
sense  and  interpretation  of  the  fourth  petition." 

"  0  our  heavenly  Father,  we  beseech  Thee  give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread.  Give  ua  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  for  our 
bodies.  Send  us  increase  of  com,  fruit  and  cattla  Give  us 
health  and  strengtli,  rest  and  peace,  that  we  may  lead  a  i»eace- 
■able  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  Grant  us  good  success 
in  all  our  business,  and  help  in  adversity  and  peiiL  Grant 
ua,  we  beseech  Thee,  all  things  convenient  for  our  necessity  in 
this  temporal  life.  And  to  them  to  whom  thou  dost  vouch- 
safe to  give  more  than  their  own  portion  necessary  for  their 
vocation  and  degree,  give  thy  grace,  that  they  may  be  thy 
diligent  and  true  dispensators  and  stewards,  to  distribute  that 
they  have  (over  and  above  that  is  necessary,  considering  their 
estate  and  degree)  to  them  that  have  need  of  it 

For  so  (good  Lord)  thuu  dost  provide  for  thy  poor  people 
that  have  nothing,  by  them  which  liave  of  thy  gift  sufficient 
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to  relieve  themselves  and  others.  And  give  also  Thy  grace  to  chap 
lis,  that  we  have  not  too  much  solicitude  and  care  for  these  ^_JiJii^ 
transitory  and  unstable  tiiinga;  but  that  our  hearts  maybe  a,d.  153; 
fixed  in  things  which  be  eternal,  and  in  Thy  kingdom,  which  is 
everlasting.  And  yet  moreover  (good  Lord)  not  only  give  us 
our  necessaries,  but  also  conserve  what  Thou  dost  give  us,  and 
cause  that  it  may  come  to  our  use,  and  by  us  to  the  poor 
people,  for  whom  by  us  Thou  hast  provided.  Give  us  grace, 
that  we  may  be  fed  and  nourished  with  all  the  life  of  Christ, 
that  is  to  say,  both  His  words  and  works ;  and  that  they  may 
be  to  us  an  effectual  example  and  spectacle  of  all  virtues. 
Grant  that  all  they  tliat  preach  Thy  word  may  profitably  and 
godly  preach  Thee  and  Thy  Son  Jesu  Christ  through  all  the 
world ;  and  that  all  we  which  hear  Thy  word  preached  may 
so  be  fed  therewith,  that  not  only  we  may  outwardly  receive 
the  same,  but  also  digest  it  within  our  hearts;  and  that  it 
may  so  work  and  feed  every  part  of  us,  that  it  may  appear  in 
all  the  acts  and  deeds  of  our  life.  Grant  that  the  holy 
Sacrament  of  the  altar,  which  is  the  bread  of  life,  and 
the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  Thy  Son  Jesu  Christ,  may 
be  purely  ministered  and  distributed,  to  the  comfort  and 
benefit  of  all  us  Thy  people ;  and  that  we  ako  may  receive 
the  same  with  a  riglit  faith  and  perfect  charity  at  all  times 
when  we  ought  to  receive  the  same;  and  specially  against 
our  death,  and  departing  out  of  this  world,  so  that  we  may  be 
then  spuitually  fed  with  the  same  to  our  salvation,  and 
thereby  enjoy  the  life  everlasting.  Give  us  an  inward  hunger 
and  thrist  to  have  Thy  word,  and  the  righteous  living  taught 
in  the  same.  Grant  tlus  also,  merciful  Father,  that  all  false 
doctrines,  contrary  to  Thy  word,  which  feed  not,  but  poison 
and  kill  the  soul,  mi.y  be  utterly  extinct  and  cast  away  out 
of  Thy  Church,  so,  that  we  may  be  fed  as  well  with  the  true 
doctrine  of  Thy  word  as  with  all  other  things  necessary  for  us 
in  this  life." 

This  is  the  true-metal  ring  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  itself;  and  it  cannot  but  be  regretted  that 
the  book  containing  such  profitable  instruction  was 
not  more   widely   used   in  moulding  the  tone  of 
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CHAP   thought  among  clergy  and  people  in  that  and  suc- 

^,.^„^  ceeding  a^s. 

■o- 1537  In  the  paraphrase  of  the  Creed,  the  portion  ■which 
treats  of  the  ninth  article,  given  in  the  form  "And 
I  beheve  that  there  is  one  Holy  Catholic  and  univer- 
sal Church,"  is  especially  noteworthy,  as  embodying  a 
clear  and  full  statement  of  Anglican  theology  respect- 
ing national  churches,  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  The  extract  given  is  a  long 
one,  but  it  has  an  historical  importance  as  illustrating 
the  firm  and  definite  position  which  the  Church  of 
England  took  up,  even  so  soon  as  the  yeax  1537,  and 
within  so  short  a  time  after  the  formal  renunciation 
of  papal  jurisdiction  : — 

"  I  believe  assuredly  in  my  heart,  and  with  my  mouth  1  do 
profess  and  acknowledge  that  there  is  and  hath  been  ever  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  so  shall  endure  and  continue  for 
ever,  one  certain  niunber,  society,  communion  or  company  of 
the  elect  and  faithful  people  of  God :  of  which  number  our 
Saviour  Jeau  Christ  b  the  only  Head  and  Governor :  and  the 
members  of  the  same  be  all  those  holy  saints  which  be  now  in 
heaven,  and  also  all  the  faithful  people  of  God  which  be  now 
in  life,  or  that  ever  heretofore  have  lived,  or  shall  live  hero  in 
this  world,  from  the  beginning  unto  the  end  of  the  same,  and  be 
ordained  for  their  true  faith,  and  obedience  unto  the  will  of 
God,  to  be  saved,  and  to  enjoy  everlasting  life  in  heaven." 

Then  follows  a  statement  respecting  the  union  of 
members  of  the  Church,  "  all  united  and  incorporated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ  into  one  body,  and  that 
they  do  live  there  all  in  one  faith,  one  hope,  one 
charity,  and  one  perfect  unity,  consent  and  agree- 
ment, not  only  in  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ,  but 
also  in  the  right  use  and  ministration  of  His  Sacra- 
ments," and  that  being  made  holy  by  "  Christ's  most 
precious  blood,  and   also  by  the  godly   presence. 
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governance,  and  assistance  of  Hie  Holy  Spirit,"  chap 
neither  sin  nor  false  doctrine,  nor  heresy,  nor  the  gates  ^,2^!^, 
of  hell  shall  be  able  finally  to  prevail  against  it.  But,  *"■  '537 
notwithstanding  this,  the  exposition  goes  on  to  say, 
"  there  have  been  ever,  and  yet  be,  and  ever  shall  be 
joined  and  mingled  together  in  this  holy  Church 
and  with  the  members  of  the  same,  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  the  evil  and  wicked  people,"  who,  although 
they  are  weeds  and  chaff,  yet  because  they  are  out- 
wardly members  of  the  Church 'a  fellowship,  are  to 
be  accounted  "very  members  of  Christ's  mystical 
Body,  so  long  as  they  be  not  by  open  sentence  of 
excommunication  cut  off  and  excluded  from  the 
same."  Not  indeed  because  they  are  so  in  deed,  but 
because  the  certain  judgment  and  knowledge  of  their 
state  is  known  only  to  God.  This,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, is  a  principle  that  pervades  the  Prayer  Book 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  especially  conspicuous 
in  the  tone  of  the  burial  service. 

The  exposition  then  goes  on  to  state  what  is  meant 
by  particular  churches,  and  what  is  their  relation  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  : — 

"  And  I  believe  tliat  this  Holy  Church  ia  Catholic  :  that  is 
to  aay,  that  it  caonot  he  coarcted  or  restrained  within  the 
Umita  or  boiuida  of  any  one  town,  city,  province,  region,  or 
country;  hut  that  it  is  dispersed  and  spread  universally 
throughout  all  the  whole  world.  Insonkuch  that  in  what  part 
soever  of  the  world,  he  it  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  Europe,  there 
may  be  found  any  number  of  people,  of  what  sort,  state,  or 
condition  soever  they  be  which  do  beheve  in  one  God  the 
Father,  Creator  of  sM  things,  and  in  one  Lord  Jesu  Christ 
llis  Son,  and  in  one  Holy  Ghost,  and  do  also  profess  and 
have  all  one  faith,  one  hope,  and  one  charity,  according  as  is 
proscribed  in  holy  scriptures,  and  do  all  consent  in  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  same  scripture,  and  in  the  right  use  of 
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CHAP    tl'e  sacraments  of  Christ ;  we  may  boldly  pronounce  and  say, 
^'^^     tbat  there  is  this  Holy  Cliurch,  the  very  espouse  and  body 
A.D.  1537  of  Christ,  the  very  kiDgdom  of  Christ,  and  the  very  temple 
of  God. 

"  And  I  believe  that  these  particular  churches  in  wliat 
place  of  tlie  world  soever  they  be  congregated,  be  the  veiy 
parts,  portions,  or  members  of  this  catholic  and  iiniversal 
ChurcL     And  that  between  them  there  is  indeed  no  differ- 
ence in  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  neither  tiiat 
any  one  of  them  is  head  or  sovereign  over  the  other ;  but  that 
they  be  all  equal  in  power  and  dignity,  and  be  aU  grounded 
and  builded  upon  one  foundation,  and  be  all  called  unto  like 
and  unto  the  same  purity,  cleanness,  honour  and  glory,  and 
be   all   subject  unto   one  God,  one   Lord,   one   Head,  Jesu 
Christ,  and  be  all   governed  with  one   Holy  Spirit.     And 
The  I'  In-  therefore  I  do  believe  that  the  Church  of  Eome  is  not,  nor 
OT  the""    cannot  worthily  be  called  the  CathoUc  Cliurch,  hut  only  a 
Romnn      particular  member  thereof,  and  cannot  challenge  or  vindicate 
'  "P"'"^'^  of  right,  and  by  the  word  of  God,  to  be  head  of  this  universal 
Church,  or  to  have  any  superiority  over  the  other  churches  of 
Christ  which  be  in  England,  France,  Spain,  or  in  any  other 
realm,  but  that  they  he  all  free  from  any  subjection  unto  the 
said  Church  of  Borne,  or  unto  the  minLstcr  or  bishc^  of  the 

"  And  I  believe  also  that  the  said  Church  of  Eome,  with  all 
the  other  particular  churches  in  the  world,  compacted  and 
united  together,  do  malce  and  constitute  but  one  catholic 
church  or  body.  And  that  like  as  our  Saviour  Christ  is  one 
person,  and  the  only  head  of  His  mystical  body,  so  this 
whole  catholic  church,  Christ's  mystical  body,  is  but  one 
body  under  this  one  head  Christ.  And  that  the  unity  of 
this  one  catholic  church  is  a  mere  spiritual  unity,  con- 
sisting in  the  points  before  rehearsed,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  unity  of  Christ's  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  in  the 
unity  of  tlie  right  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  in  tlie  unity  and 
uniform  using  of  the  sacraments  consonant  unto  the  same 
doctrina  And  therefore  although  the  said  particular  churches 
and  the  members  of  the  same  do  much  difTer,  and  be  discrepant 
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the  one  from  the  other,  not  only  in  the  diversity  of  nations    chap 
and  coimtries,  and  in  the  diversity,  dignity,  and  excellency     ^'i' 
of  certain  such  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  they  be  endued  ^d.  1537 
with,  but  also  in  the  divers  using  and  observation  of  such  out- 
ward rites,  ceremonies,  traditious,  and  ordinances,  as  be  insti- 
tuted by  their  governors,  and  received  and  approved  among 
them;  yet  I  believe  assuredly,  that  the  unity  of  this  catholic 
church  cannot  therefore,  or  for  that  cause,  be  any  thing  Imrted, 
impeached,  or  infringed  in  any  point,  hut  that  all  the  said 
churches  do  and  shall  continue  still  in  the  unity  of  this 
catholic  church,  notwithstanding  any  such  diversity ;  nor  that 
any  of  them  ought  to  be  reputed  as  a  member  divided  or  cut 
ofi'  from  the  same,  for  any  such  cause  of  diversity  or  difference 
used  by  them  or  any  of  them  in  the  said  points, 

"And  I  believe  that  all  the  particular  churches  in  the  world, 
which  be  members  of  this  catholic  church,  may  all  be  called 
apostolical  churches,  as  well  as  the  Ciiiuxih  of  Rome,  or  any 
other  church,  wherein  the  apostles  themselves  were  sometime 
resident:  forasmuch  as  they  have  received  and  be  all  founded 
upon  the  same  faith  and  doctrine  that  the  true  apostles  of 
ChiTst  did  teach  and  profess.  And  I  believe  and  trust  assur- 
edly, that  I  am  one  of  the  members  of  this  catholic  church, 
and  that  God  of  His  only  mercy  hath  not  only  chosen  and 
called  me  thereunto  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  efficacy 
of  His  word  and  sacraments,  and  hath  inserted  and  united  me 
into  this  universal  body  or  flock,  and  hath  made  me  His  son  and 
inheritor  of  His  kingdom ;  but  also  that  He  sh^  of  His  like 
goodness,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  justify  rae 
Iiere  in  this  world  and  finally  glorify  me  in  heaven.  And 
therefore  I  protest  and  acknowledge,  that  in  my  heart  I  abhor 
and  detest  all  heresies  and  schisms,  whereby  the  true  interpre- 
tation and  sense  of  scripture  is  or  may  be  perverted.  And  do 
promise,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  endure  unto  my  life's  end  in 
the  right  profession  of  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  the  catholic 
church." 

The  commandments  are  expounded  in  a  very  clear  The  ;*  in- 
and  intelligible  manner ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  ^  ihe^Ten 
exposition  they  are  set  forth  exactly  according  to  m^,^'""^ 
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CHAP    our  modem  division  of  them,  and  not  according  to 
_.^„^the   Roman  method.'    The   chief  interest  of  this 
AD-  IS37  exposition  in  connection  with  the   history  of  the 
Reformation  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  second  com- 
mandment as  regards  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  images. 
"  By  these  words,"  it  says,  "  we  he  utterly  for- 
bidden to  make  or  to  have  any  similitude  or  image 
to  the  intent  to  bow  down  to  it  or  worship  it,"     In 
former  days  the  fathers  of  the  Church  had  suffered 
the  picture  of  God  the  Father  to  be  set  up  in 
Churches  to  teach  the  people  "  that  there  is  a  Father 
in  Heaven,  and  that  He  is  a  distinct  person  from  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost."     But  it  would  be  "  more 
seemly  for  Christian  people  to  be  without  all  such 
images  of  the  Father,  than  to  have  them." 

Though,  however,  images  may  not  be  made  to  be 
bowed  down  to  or  worshipped, 

"Tet  they  be  not  so  prohibited,  but  that  they  may  be 
had  and  set  up  in  churches,  so  it  be  for  none  other  purpose 
but  only  to  the  intent  that  we  (in  beholding  and  looking  upon 
them,  as  in  certain  hooka,  and  seeing  represented  in  them  the 
manifold  examples  of  virtues  which  were  in  the  saints  repre- 
sented by  the  said  images)  may  the  rather  be  provoked,  kindled, 
and  stirred  to  yield  thanks  to  our  Lord,  and  to  praise  Him 
in  His  said  saints,  and  to  remember  and  lament  our  sins  and 
oifences,  and  to  pray  God  that  we  may  have  grace  to  follow 
their  goodness  and  holy  living.  As  for  an  example.  The 
image  of  our  Saviour,  as  an  open  book,  hangeth  on  the  cross 
in  the  rood,  or  is  painted  in  cloths,  walls,  or  windows,  to  the 
intent  that  beside  the  examples  of  virtues  which  we  may 
learn  at  Christ,  we  may  be  also  many  ways  provoked  to  re- 
member his  painful  and  cruel  passion,  and  also  to  consider 
'  This  is,  of  course,  adopted  in  Lord  thj  Qod  in  vain"  ia  givni 
the  Roman  "  Institution  of  a  Chris-  as  the  Secoitd  Oonunandment  r  our 
tian  Man,"  the  CatecliiHm  of  tlie  t<>nth  being  there  the  "ninth  and 
CouncU  of  Trent ;  wlicre  "  Thou  tentli." 
■lialt  not  take  the  Name  of  the 
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ouraelves,  when  we  behold  the  said  im^e,  and  to  condemn  chap 
and  abhor  oiir  sina  which  was  the  cause  of  his  so  cruel  death,  ^J^J^. 
and  thereby  to  profess  that  we  will  no  more  sin.  And  further-  a.d.  1537 
more,  considering  what  high  charity  was  in  Him  that  would 
die  for  us  His  enemies,  and  what  great  dar4fers  we  have 
escaped,  and  what  high  benefits  we  receive  by  His  redemption, 
we  may  be  provoked  in  all  our  distresses  and  troubles  to  run 
for  comfort  unto  Him.  All  these  lessons,  with  many  more,  we 
may  learn  in  this  book  of  the  rood,  if  we  will  entirely  and 
earnestly  look  upon  it.  And  as  the  life  of  our  Saviour  Christ 
is  represented  by  this  image,  even  so  the  lives  of  the  holy 
saints  which  followed  Him  be  represented  unto  us  by  their 
images.  And  therefore  the  said  images  may  well  be  set  up  in 
churches,  to  be  as  books  for  unlearned  people,  to  learn  therein 
examples  of  humility,  charity,  patience,  temperance,  contempt 
of  the  world,  the  fJesli,  and  the  Devil,  and  to  learn  example  of 
all  other  virtues,  and  for  the  other  causes  above  rehearsed. 
For  wliich  causes  only  images  he  to  bo  set  in  the  churches, 
and  not  for  any  honour  to  be  done  unto  them  For  although 
we  use  to  cense  the  said  images,  and  to  kneel  before  them, 
and  to  offer  unto  them,  and  to  kiss  their  feet,  and  such  other 
things ;  yet  we  must  know  and  understand,  that  such  things 
be  not  nor  ought  to  be  done  to  the  image's  self,  but  only  to 
God,  and  in  His  honour,  or  in  the  honour  of  the  holy  saint 
or  saints  which  be  represented  by  the  said  imi^a" 

But  although  this  use  of  images  in  churches  is 
thus  explained  and  justified,  the  superstitions  which 
had  gathered  around  some  images  during  medieeval 
times,  and  which  was  about  to  be  put  down  by  law 
(as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter),  is  condemned 
in  unsparing  language.  The  clergy  are  enjoined  to 
teach — 

"  That  all  they  do  greatly  err  which  put  difference  between 
im^e  and  image,  trusting  more  in  one  than  another.  .  .  . 
And  they  also  that  be  more  ready  with  their  substance  to 
deck  dead  images  gorgeously  and  gloriously,  tlian  with  the 
bume  to  help  poor  Christian  people,  the  quick  and  lively 
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CHAP  images  of  GoJ,  ,  ,  .  and  tliey  also  that  bo  dote  in  this 
^"*  behalf  that  they  make  vows  and  go  on  pilgrimages  even  to  the 
A.D.  1537  images,  and  there  do  call  upon  the  same  images  for  aid  and 
help,  fancying  that  either  the  inline  will  work,  or  else  some 
other  thing  in  the  image,  or  God  for  the  image's  sake;  as 
though  God  wrought  by  images  carved,  engraven,  or  painted, 
brought  once  into  churches,  as  He  doth  work  by  other  His 
creatures.  In  which  things  if  any  person  heretofore  hath,  or 
yet  doth  offend,  all  good  and  well  learned  men  have  great 
cause  to  lament  such  error  and  rudeness,  and  to  put  their 
studies  and  diligence  for  the  reformation  of  the  same." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  prudent  and 
measured  language  than  this  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  forth  the  right  and  the  wrong  use  of  sculp- 
ture or  painting  for  devotional  purposes ;  and  the 
tone  adopted  is  happily  in  contrast  with  the  fanatic 
language  of  the  Puritan  iconoclasts,  whose  foolish 
and  wicked  deeds  have  lost  to  the  Church  so  many 
monuments  of  art,  beauty,  and  devotional  love. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  idolatry  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  few  pages  which  are  given  to 
an  explanation  of  the  "Ave  Maria"  end  as  follows  : — 

The  "In-       "We  tliink  it  convenient  that  all  bishops  and  preachers 
on'Se"     shall  instruct  and  teach  the  people  committed  to  their  spiritual 
"Ave        charge,  that  this  Ave  Maria  is  not  properly  a  prayer,  as  the 
Mana        Patemoster  is.     For  a  prayer  properly  hath  words  of  petition, 
supplication,  request,  and  suit,  but  this  Ave  Maria  hath  no 
such.     Nevertheless  the  Church  hath  used  to  adjoin  it  to  the 
end  of  the  Patemoster,  as  an  hymn,  laud,  and  praise,  partly  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesu  Christ  for  our  redemption,  and 
partly  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  her  humble  consent  given  and 
expressed  to  the  angel  at  this  salutation.     Lauds,  praises,  and 
thanks  be  in  this  Ave  Maria,  principally  given  and  yielded  to 
our  Lord  as  to  the  author  of  our  said  redemption :  but  here- 
with also  the  Virgin  hicketh  not  her  lauds,  praise,  and  thanks, 
for  her  excellent  and  singular  virtues ;  and  chiefly  for  that 
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Blie  humbly  consented,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  holy    chap 
matron  St.  Elizabeth,  when  ahe  said  unto  this  Vii^n.  Blessed      ^lll 
art  thou  that  diddest  give  trust  and  credence  to  the  angel's  ^^^^Ti^ 
words ;  for  all  tliinga  tliat  have  been  spoken  to  thee  shall  be 
performed." 

Before  concluding  this  notice  of  the  "  Institution  The  |'ln- 
of  a  Christian  Man"  (which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ontheSa- 
great  dogmatical  document  of  the  Eeformation,  and 
is  therefore  reviewed  at  such  great  length),  it  will 
be  necessary  to  show  in  what  manner  it  deals  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments. 

The  ancient  classification  of  seven  is  retained,  but 
three  (those  previously  expounded  in  the  Ten  Articles 
of  1536)  are  distinguished  from  the  other  four  as 
being  of  more  dignity  and  general  necessity,  in  the 
following  terms  :* — 

"  Although  the  Sacraments  of  Matrimony,  of  Confirmation, 
of  Holy  Oi>3ers,  and  of  Extreme  Unction,  have  been  of  long 
time  past  received  and  approved  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  have  the  name  and  dignity  of  sacra- 
ments, as  indeed  they  be  well  worthy  to  have  (forasmuch  as 
they  be  holy  and  godly  signs,  whereby,  and  by  the  prayer  of 
the  minister,  be  not  only  signified  and  represented,  but  also 
given  and  conferred  some  certain  and  special  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  necessary  for  Christian  men  to  have  for  one  godly  pur- 
pose or  other,  like  as  it  hath  been  before  declared) ;  yet  there 
is  a  difference  in  dignity  and  necessity  between  them  and  the 
other  three  Sacraments,  that  is  to  say,  the  Sacraments  of 
Itaptism,  of  Penance,  and  of  the  Altar,  and  that  for  divers 
causes.  Firat,  because  these  three  Sacraments  be  instituted  of 
Christ,  to  be  as  certain  instruments  or  remedies  necessary  for 
our  sa'Uation,  and  the  attaining  of  everlasting  life.  Second, 
because  they  be  also  commanded  by  Christ  to  be  ministered 

*  St  Thomas  AqHuifta  also  dis-  eyatem  they  are  Baptism,  Penance, 
tiiif,TiislK'3  three  of  the  seven  Sac-  and  Holy  Older.  [Summ.  Theol., 
nuuuuU  from  the  otlicni,  but  in  his     Qucest.  Ixv.  Art  iv.J 
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CHAP    and  received  in  tLeir  outward  visible  signs.     Thirdly,  because 
^^^^^^  they  have  annexed  and  conjoined  unto  their  said  visible  signs 
A.n.  IS37  such  spiritual  graces  as  whereby  our  sins  be  remitted  and  for- 
given, and  we   be  perfectly  renewed,  r^enerated,  purified, 
jiistified,  and  made  the  very  members  of  Christ's  mystical 
body,  BO  oft  as  we  worthily  and  duly  receive  the  same." 

The  expositions  of  the  three  principal  Sacraments 
thus  distinguished  from  the  other  four  are  simply  a 
reprint  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  the  Ten 
Articles,  without  any  addition  whatever  ;  and  these 
having  been  already  reviewed  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  chapter,  nothing  more  need  be  said  about  them. 
To  go  on,  then,  to  wbat  the  "  Institution"  says  about 
the  other  four, 

Matkiuont  comes  first  in  order.  This  is  declared 
to  have  been  originally  instituted  by  Almighty  God 
in  Paradise  ;  the  institution  of  it  being  repeated  and 
renewed,  and  sanctified  and  blessed  with  His  holy 
word,  immediately  after  Noah's  flood ;  and  subse- 
quently accepted,  approved,  and  allowed  by  Christ 
Himself,  with  words  and  works  testifying  the  same. 
The  outward  part  of  the  Sacrament  is  stated  to  be 
the  "  contract,  made  by  express  words,  or  other  signs 
equivalent,  declaring  the  consent  between  such  per- 
sons as  may  lawfully  and  by  the  order  of  God's  law 
be  joined  together  in  marriage."  The  spiritual  and 
invisible  graces  received  by  virtue  of  it  are  said  to 
be  several,  of  which  one  is  that  the  matrimonial  act 
is  taken  out  of  the  category  of  things  in  themselves 
sinful,  and  made  pure  and  honourable,  so  as  to  be 
■'acceptable  afore  God."  A  second  grace  is  that 
"  whereby  the  persons  conjoined  in  matrimony  do 
attain  everlasting  life  if  they  bring  up  their  children 
in  the  true  faith  and  observance  of  Christ's  religion." 
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The  general  tone  of  the  exposition  given  of  Holy   chap 
Matrimony  is  very  similar  to  that  of,  the  two  exhor-  ^^,„.,.^^ 
tations  in  our  Marriage  Service,  the  first  of  which  *-°-  '537 
was  itself  constructed  out  of  a  mediseval  original ; 
and  there  is  no  substantial  difierence  between  what 
is  taught  in  it  and  what  would  be  taught  by  English 
theologians  of  the  present  day. 

Confirmation  is  declared  to  be  a  modified  form 
of  the  apostolic  imposition  of  hands.  By  the  latter 
was  conveyed  not  only  the  ordinary,  but  also  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  the 
"holy  fathers  of  the  Primitive  Church"  ordained 
that  the  imposition  of  hands  on  all  baptized  persons 
should  be  continued  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to 
them  the  ordinary  gifts  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary 
Christian  life.  Confirmation  by  the  bishops,  there- 
fore, that  is  by  their  prayers,  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
consignation  with  holy  chrism,  corroborates  and 
estabUsbes  in  the  gifts  and  graces  before  received  in 
baptism,  and  enables  the  confirmed  to  retain  them 
firmly,  to  persevere  therein,  to  become  strong  and 
hardy  Christians,  to  confess  their  faith  boldly  and 
manfully,  to  resist  and  fight  against  their  spiritual 
enemies,  patiently  to  bear  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and 
to  attain  increase  and  abundance  of  all  other  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  exposition  ends  with  the 
declaration  perpetuated  in  the  rubric  at  the  end  of 
our  Baptismal  Ofiice,  that  baptized  infants,  even  if 
unconfirmed,  are  saved  by  their  baptism  if  they  die 
before  committing  actual  sin. 

Holt  Orders  are  declared  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Christ  and  His  apostles  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  in  addition  to  the  civil  powers  of  the  world,  tho 
potestas  gladii,  there  might  be  "  continually  in  the 
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CHAP  Church  militant  certain  ministers  who  should  have 
^^,.^!.^  special  power,  authority,  and  commission,  under 
^o-  'J37  Christ,  to  preach  and  teach  the  Wuicl  of  God  unto 
His  people,  to  dispense  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments of  God  unto  them,  and  by  the  same  to  confer 
and  give  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  to  conse- 
crate the  blessed  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  to  absolve  and  to  excommunicate,  to  ordain 
and  consecrate  others  to  the  ministerial  offices,  and 
generally  "  to  feed  Christ's  people  like  good  pastors 
and  rectors  {as  the  apostle  calleth  them)  with  their 
wholesome  doctrine." 

This  sacerdotal  power  and  authority  is  not  an  un- 
limited one,  but  restrained  to  the  ends  for  which 
God  ordained  it,  as  before  rehearsed.  It  is  to  be 
retained  for  three  special  and  principal  causes ;  (1) 
Because  God  has  clearly  commanded  so  in  Holy 
Scripture  ;  (2)  because  He  has  given  no  other  ordi- 
nary means  by  which  men  can  partake  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Christ  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
except  His  Word  and  Sacraments  administered  by 
those  in  holy  orders ;  (3)  because  a  ministry  so  or- 
dained is  the  means  or  instrument  which  God  uses 
for  the  administration  of  everlasting  life  to  those 
who  believe  in  and  obey  Him. 

The  visible  and  outward  sign  of  holy  orders  ia 
defined  as  "  the  prayer  and  imposition  of  the  bishop's 
hands  upon  the  person  which  receiveth "  the  grace 
of  the  sacrament.  The  gift  or  grace  itself  is  said  to 
be  "  nothing  else  but  the  power,  the  office,  and  the 
authority  before  mentioned." 

The  exposition  then  goes  on  to  elaborate  an  argu- 
ment as  to  the  efficacy  of  sacraments  received  at  the 
bands  of  unworthy  ministers,  which  is  represented 
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by  the  statement  contained  in  the  26th  of  the  Thirty-  chap 
nine  Articles  of  Religion :  after  which  followe  an  ^^,,--^^,^ 
excellent  statement  on  the  subject  of  jurisdiction.  *■"■  '537 
This  is  declared  to  consist  of  three  special  parts. 
(1.)  First  is  that  by  which  obstinate  sinners  are 
excommunicated  or  absolved, — a  jurisdiction  extend- 
ing only  to  the  soul,  and  not  carrying  with  it  any 
power  of  "  violence  or  constraint  corporal."  (2.) 
Secondly  is  the  jurisdiction  by  which  holy  orders 
are  conferred.  In  respect  to  this  a  distinction  is 
made  between  the  presentation  and  nomination  and 
the  transmission  of  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  ministry. 
The  former  are  a  human  ordinance,  and  must  be 
regulated  by  the  law  and  custom  of  the  country. 
"  As  for  an  example,  within  this  realm  the  presenta- 
tion and  nomination  to  the  bishoprics  appertaineth 
unto  the  kings  of  this  realm ;  and  of  other  lesser 
cures  and  personages  some  unto  the  King's  highness, 
some  unto  other  noble  men,  some  unto  bishops,  and 
some  unto  other  persons  whom  we  call  the  patrons 
of  the  benefices,  according  as  it  is  provided  by  the 
orders  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  this  realm."  (3.) 
The  third  part  of  jurisdiction  is  that  of  making  and 
ordaining  all  rules  relating  to  the  observance  of  holy 
days,  the  ministrations  of  the  sacraments,  the  customs 
of  Divine  service,  the  ornaments  of  ministers,  and  all 
other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 

The  subject  of  jurisdiction  naturally  leads  on  to 
that  of  the  claims  made  by  the  Pope ;  and  the 
exposition  concludes  with  one  of  the  best  condensed 
arguments  against  them  that  was  ever  written.  It 
is  shown  that  these  claims  had  no  foundation  in 
Holy  Scripture ;  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  gradually 
acquired  their  power,  partly  by  the  necessities  of 
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CHAP  special  times,  partly  by  uenrpation ;  and  that  it  waa 
^^„~^.^^  opposed  to  the  true  conetitution  of  the  Catholic 
'•f'  '5J7  Church. 

The  "In.      Finally,  the  Royal  Supremacy  is  defined  in  the 

..nthe      following  clcar  terms,  which  may  be  taken  as  ex- 

.suprcmacy  pressing  in  1537  the  very  same  principles  that  are 

still  held  three  centuries  and  a  half  ailerwards  by 

the  Church  of  England  : — 

"  Moreover,  the  truth  is,  that  God  constituted  and  ordained 
the  authority  of  Christian  kings  and  princea  to  be  the  most 
high  and  supreme  above  all  other  powers  and  offices  in  the 
regiment  and  governance  of  his  people ;  and  committed  unto 
them,  as  unto  the  chief  heads  of  their  commonwealths,  the 
cure  and  oversight  of  all  the  people  which  be  within  their 
realms  and  dominions,  without  any  exception.  And  unto 
them  of  right,  and  by  God's  commandment,  belongeth,  not 
only  to  prohibit  unlawful  violence,  to  correct  offenders  by 
corporal  death  or  other  punishmeot,  to  conserve  moral  honesty 
among  their  subjects,  according  to  tlie  laws  of  their  realms,  to 
defend  justice,  and  to  procure  the  public  weal,  and  the  com- 
mon peace  and  tranquillity  in  outward  and  earthly  things ;  but 
specially  and  principally  to  defend  the  faith  of  Christ  and 
His  religion,  to  conserve  and  maintain  the  true  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  all  such  as  be  true  preachers  and  setters  forth 
thereof,  and  to  abolish  all  abuses,  heresies,  and  idolatries, 
which  be  brought  in  by  heretics  and  evil  preachers,  and  to 
pum'ah  with  corporal  pains  such  as  of  malice  be  occasioners  of 
the  same;  and  finally  to  overaee  and  cause  that  the  said 
priests  and  bishops  do  execute  their  eaid  power,  office  and 
jurikliction  truly,  faithfully,  and  according  in  all  points  as  it 
was  given  and  committed  imto  them  by  Christ  and  His 
Apostles ;  which  notwithstanding,  we  may  not  think  that  it 
doth  appertain  unto  the  olSce  of  kings  and  princes  to  preach 
and  teach,  to  administer  the  sacrament,  to  absoyle,  to  excoro- 
municate,  and  such  other  things  belonging  to  the  office  and 
administration  of  bishops  and  priests ;  but  we  must  think  and 
believe,  that  God  hath  constituted  Christian  kings  and  princes 
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to  be  &s  the  chief  heads  and  overlookers  over  the  said  priesfa    cHAl' 
and  bishops,  to  cause  them  to  administer  their  office  and     viii 
power  committed   unto  them  purely  and  sincerely;   and  in  ^^  ,,-_ 
case  they  shall  be  negligent  in  any  part  thereof,  to  cause  them 
to  supply  and  repair  the  same  again.     And  God  hath  also 
commanded  the  said  priests  and  bishops  to  obey,  -with  all 
humbleness  and  reverence,  all  the  laws  made  by  the  said 
princes,  being  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  whatsoever 
they  be;  and  that  not  only^mjJier  itwm,  but  ^<i propter  am- 
scieniiam," 

What  the  "  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man"  says 
respecting  Extreme  XJsction  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words.  (1)  The  Apostles  were  sent  forth  by 
Christ  to  heal  the  sick,  anointing  them  with  oil.  (2) 
St.  James,  endued  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ, 
commanded  that  the  sick  should  be  anointed  with 
oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  adding  the  promise  that 
if  this  unction  was  done  in  faith  the  sick  man  sliould 
be  "  set  on  foot  again"  by  God,  and  his  sins  for^ven 
him.  (3)  That  the  holy  fathers  of  the  Church  had 
seen  fit  to  continue  this  custom  as  a  means  for  tiie 
alleviation  and  mitigation  of  the  diseases  and  maladies 
that  attack  both  the  souls  and  bodies  of  Christian 
men.  (4)  That  thus  the  inward  grace  of  anointing 
is  partly  bodily,  partly  spiritual  healing.  Some 
superstitions  of  the  common  people  are  then  de- 
nounced, and  it  is  recommended  that  Extreme  Unc- 
tion should  not  be  delayed  to  the  last,  and  that  it 
should  be  followed  by  administration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  to  the  anointed  sick  person. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  contents  of  this  im- 
portant book,  we  may  now  return  to  its  history,  of 
which,  unfortunately,  we  possess  a  veiy  meagre 
account. 
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CHAP  In  July  1537,  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who 
^^,.,,^.,^  seems  to  have  taken  a  forward  part  in  the  compila- 
A-i^  1537  tion  of  the  book,  wrote  to  Cromwell  about  printing 
hi^r^of  i*-'  sf^yiiig  that  tbe  MS.  is  not  yet  complete,  some 
ii'i^don"  ""'^  to  the  Creed  which  had  been  agreed  upon  not 
being  yet  copied  out.'  On  July  21st,  Archbiahop 
Cranmer  also  wrote  to  Cromwell  from  Lambeth, 
saying  that  the  commission  assembled  there  had 
nearly  finished  their  work,  having  "already  sub- 
scribed unto  the  declarations  of  the  Paternoster  and 
the  Ave  Maria,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  there  remaineth  no  more  but  certain 
notes  of  tii6  Creed,  unto  the  which  we  be  agreed  to 
subscribe  on  Monday  next,"  He  then  begs  that 
they  may  have  the  King's  license  to  dissolve  and 
leave  London,  where  the  plague  was  carrying  off 
people  at  his  very  gate.'  Latimer  writes  to  tiie  same 
effect,  adding  that  he  believes  the  book  would  have 
been  finished  that  day  had  it  not  been  for  the  illness 
of  Bishop  Fox,  "to  whom  surely  we  owe  great 
thanks  for  his  great  diligence  in  all  our  proceedings," 
He  also  wrote  on  August  25th,  saying  that  the 
printing  had  been  delayed  by  the  death  of  Fox,' 
who  had  been  carried  off  in  the  interval  by  the 
plague. 

One  lucid  glimpse  we  get  from  Latimer  also  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  He  hopes  that 
when  the  book 

"  ia  done  it  will  be  well  and  sufficiently  done,  so  that  we 
shall  not  need  to  have  any  more  euch  doings,  for  verily  for 

»  State  Papera,  i.  555. 

■  J eiikyns^  Cranmer,  i.  Ifi9.  A 
strong  contrast  tliis  to  Wolsey, 
wbom  no  persunsioiis,  even  from 
the  King  himseLf,  could  induce  W  '  State  Papers,  i.  65D. 
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my  part,  I  had  lever  be  poor  parson  of  poor  Kynton  again    chap 
than  to  continue  thus   Bishop   of  Worcester;  not  for  any     ^'^^ 
tiling  that  I  have  had  to  do  therein  or  can  do,  but  yet  forsooth  ^.d.  1537 
it  13  a  troublous  thing  to  agree  upon  a  doctrine  in  things  of 
such  controversy,  with  judgments  of  such  diversity,  every 
man,  I  trust,  meaning  well,  and  yet  not  all  meaning  one  way. 
Bub  I  doubt  not  now  in  the  end  we  shall  agree  both  one  with 
another,  and  all  with  the  truth,  though  some  will  then  marvel" 

Poor  Latimer's  homely  and  untheological  mind  was 
not  made  for  taking  part  in  such  a  work  as  this ;  and 
the  evident  sigh  of  relief  with  which  he  looks  for- 
ward to  getting  away  from  a  troublous  scene,  in 
which  exact  learning  and  logic  were  wanted  more 
than  good  stories  and  rough-and-ready  language,  is 
very  amusing. 

The  "  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man"  was,  how- 
ever, completed,  and  sent  to  the  King  as  the  work  of 
the  whole  commission.  He  sent  it  back  with  the 
order  to  have  it  printed,  saying  t!iat  he  had  not  time 
to  read  it,  but  trusted  to  them  for  its  being  accord- 
ing to  Scripture.  It  was  accordingly  printed,  with 
a  royal  command  that  all  who  had  cure  of  souls 
should  read  a  portion  of  it  every  Sunday  and  holy- 
day  for  three  years,  and  preach  conformably  thereto.* 
On  September  10,  1537,  Archbishop  Cramner  issued 
a  mandate  to  his  clergy,  through  the  Dean  of  Beck- 
ing, enforcing  this  order,  "vobis  mandamus,  uti 
omnes  et  singulos  clericos,  quibus  cura  animarum 
committitur,  moneatis  ut  voluminis  prsedicti  partem, 
sub  poena  prsedicta,  ordine  singulis  diebus  dominJcis 
clara  apertaque  voce  et  suggesto  populo  legant."* 
Archbishop  Lee  also  issued  an  injunction  to  the 
same  effect  for  the  province  of  York.     The  book 

■  Jenkyna*  Cranmer,  i.  188,  a.  »  WilMns'  Concil.,  iii.  827. 
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CHAP    was   much   disliked  by  the   anti-Church   party,  as 
^^i^i^  indeed  any  true   statement   of  Churcli-of- England 
•*n- 1538  doctrine  as  a  whole  must  always   be   disliked   by 
them ;  and  some  of  the  Conservative  party  made  its 
publication  an  opportunity  for  indecorous  triimiph 
over  the  favourers  of  the  new  learning  ■}  but  there  is 
How  the    no   reason   to  think  that  it  was  leas  unanimously 
rwxivBT   received  by  the  peaceable  clergy  and  laity  than  it 
had  been  adopted  by  the  whole  body  of  the  bishops 
and  other  divines  who  formed  the  commission.     It 
probably  went  through  several  editions,  and  a  beauti- 
ful duodecimo  copy  has  come  down  to  our  age,  which 
seems  to  show  that  it  was  circulated  very  generally 
among   the   laity,  as  well    as  officially  among  the 
clergy.' 
Prepara.        Tlic  volume  had  not  been  long  in  print  before  the 
revised  eiii-  King  fouud  time  to  read  it,  and  also  to  make  annota- 
'""  tions  upon  its  contents — his  annotated  copy  being 

still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.'  The  royal 
theologian  sent  this  copy  to  Cranmer,  who  began  to 
heap  annotations  on  annotations  in  the  same  volume, 
but  eventually  recorded  his  criticisms  in  a  separate 
fits.,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College  at  Cambridge.  In  returning  the 
volume  and  these  to  the  King  by  Cromwell,  oq 
January  25,  1538,  Cranmer  trusts  the  King's  High- 
ness will  pardon  bis  presumption  that  he  has  been 

"  80  8crupulou8,  and  as  it  were  a  picker  of  quarrels  to  his 
Grace's  book,  making  a  great  matter  of  every  light  fault,  or 

'  See  LeMera  from  and  to  Crnn-  P^!c.    The  coloplion  is  destroyed, 

mer,  Jenkvna'   Cramnet,  i.    208,  tut  there  can  be  hardly  a  doubt 

210,221.  tliiit  the  date  woa  origiuallr  used 

*  Tnnner,?!.    It  is  singular  that  for  some  earlier,  as  it  afterwords 

tills  little  volume  is  dated  1534  oa  yias  for  a  later  volume. 

tlie  omanientjil  border  of  the  title-  '  Rnwl.,  245. 
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rather  where  no  fault  13  at  all;  which  I  do  only  for  this    chap 
intent,  that  because  the  bouk  now  shall  be  set  forth  by  his     ^^^^ 
Grace's  censure  and  judgment,  I  would  have  nothing  therein  i.D.  1538 
that  Momua   could  reprehend :   and  yet  I  refer  all   mine 
annotations  to  his  Grace's  most  exact  judgment;  and  I  have 
ordered  my  annotations  so  by  numbers  that  his  Grace  may 
readily  turn  to  every  place;  and  in  the  lower  margin  of  this 
book,  next  to  the  binding,  he  may  find  the  numbers  which 
shall  direct  him  to  the  words  whereupon  I  make  the  annota- 
tions: and  all  those  his  Grace's  castigations  which  I  have 
made  none  annotation  upon,  I  like  them  very  well :  and  in 
divers   places   also  I  have   made  annotations,  which  places 
nevertheless  I  mislike  not,  as  it  shall  appear  by  the  same 
annotations."* 

From  this  it  appears  that  a  corrected  edition  was  Latin 
projected  in  1538,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  J,^:^,'^^^^". 
design  was  carried  out.     The  book  was  used  in  its*''"^''"'" 
original  form  for  about  seven  years,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Ijatin  by  direction  of  the  King.     This 
fact  we  learn  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Privy 
Council  to    Dr.   Wotton,  when  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  the  Diet  of  Spires.     The  letter  is  dated 
March  6,  1 543-4,  and  contains  the  following  passage  : 

"  Fiirthermore,  ye  shall  receive  herewith  four  books  of  the 
Institution  of  a  Cliristian,  set.  fortli  first  in  English  by  the 
King's  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  learned  men,  for  the 
establishment  of  Christian  religion  amongst  his  Highness' 
subjects,  and  now  lately  by  his  Majesty's  conmiandment 
translated  into  Latin.  And  forasmuch  as  it  is  thought  that 
at  this  Assembly  matters  of  rehgion  shall  be  diversely  debated 
of  sundry  men,  his  Majesty  hath  thought  convenient  to  send 
the  said  books  unto  you,  to  the  intent  it  might  appear  to  the 
Emperor  how  conformable  to  Christ's  doctrine,  the  institution 
of  His  lioly  Church,  the  learning  is  which  his  Majesty  hath 
ordained  to  be  taught  to  his  Higlmess'  people.  For  the  which 
*  Jcnkyns'  Cmnmcr,  i.  223. 
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CHAP  purpose  hia  Majesty's  pleasure  ia  you  shall,  ou  his  behalf, 
^"^  present  one  or  two  of  them  to  Mons'  Granvele  with  his 
A,  I),  1543  Majesty's  hearty  commendations,  and  in  the  delivery  of  the 
same  so  to  handle  the  matter  as  it  may  appear  to  Granvele 
that  you  desire,  as  of  yourself,  and  would  wish  that  it  would 
like  the  Emperor  to  take  one  of  the  books  out  of  his  hands : 
wherein  you  may  say  (and  say  the  truth)  he  shall  see  a 
sincere  and  upright  judgment  touching  Christian  religion,  and 
a  doctrine  conformable  to  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ"* 

The  "Nc-      Shortly  after  this,  however  (and  perhaps  in  conse- 
plc'tnne    quciice  of  the  review  of  the  "  Institution"  entailed  by 
"kin-'^are^  Jts  translation  into  Latin),  it  was  determined  to  issue 
vision  of    a,  new  edition.     One  chief  reason  for  this  appears  to 
tuiimi"     have  been  that  it  was  inconvenient  to  have  the 
exposition  of  the  Creed  divided  and  printed  in  two 
separate  parts  of  the  volume,  partly  in  the  form  of  a 
paraphrase,  and  partly  in  that  of  notes  and  observa- 
tions.    These    were,    therefore,  combined   into   one 
commentary  on  the  Creed,  and  had,  of  course,  to  un- 
dergo much  alteration  before  the  process  of  combina- 
tion could  produce  a  satisfactory  result.     It  was  then 
natural  that  other  revisions  should  be  suggested  and 
adopted,  and  the  articles  on  the  Sacraments  of  Bap- 
tism and  tlie  Holy  Eucharist,  as  well  as  those  on 
Penance  and  Holy  Orders,  were  much  extended. 

This  work  of  revision  was  undertaken  by  Convoca- 
tion, which  sat  between  April  4  and  May  12,  1543 ; 
but  they  plainly  adopted  the  annotations  made  by 
Cranmer,  here  and  there  one  made  by  the  King, 
and  perhaps  some  from  other  quarters.  The  revised 
work  was  in  print  by  May  29,  1543,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  English  under  the  new  name  of  "  A  Neces- 

'  State  Fapeia  iz.  61Bl 
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sary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Chri 
with  a  preface  or  letters  patent  fron 
appended.*  A  Latin  translation  under  i 
"  Pia  et  Catholica  Christiani  Hominia 
was  printed  by  Berthelet  in  the  folic 
being  completed,  as  appears  from  the  ( 
February  18, 1544-5.  It  was  substantia 
with  the  "  Institution  of  a  Christian  Ma 
evidently  intended  to  be  so,  but  in  som 
work  haa  been  condensed,  and  in  other 
in  its  passage  through  the  revising  h; 
Convocation.  Perhaps  the  revision  was 
step,  for  the  "Erudition"  seems  to  hav< 
known  and  Httle  used ;  while,  at  the  sai 
issue  of  a  revised  work  would  naturally  < 
credit  and  authority  of  that  of  whicl 
revision.^ 

But  the  revised  publication  just  notice 
last,  or  nearly  the  last,  action  of  this  r 
matter  of  doctrine ;  and  before  it  was 
important  steps  had  been  taken,  the  one 
doctrinal  union  between  Continental  a 
reformers,  the  other  to  enforce  uniformitj 
in  England.  The  first  was  attempted  bj 
conference  with  Lutheran  divines,  the  se 
Statute  known  as  the  Act  of  the  Six  Arti 
in  fact,  arose  out  of  the  conference  in  qu 

'    Hence    called    the    "  King'a  Buth  it  and  llie  "I 

Book,"  but  this  nume  whs  given  to  reprinted  br  Biahc 

several  other  volumes,  including  (with  the  Ten  Art 

this  "  Institution."  tiLle  "  Fonnolarit 

'  There    ore   eitant,    however,  Jteigu  of  Henry  ' 

threcEnjjlisheditionaof the"Eru-  "The  Doctrine  ol 

dition,"  printed  in  1543  and  Deu.  England,"  1868. 
1545,  and  one  Lutin  in  Feb.  154& 
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CHA?        An  attempt  had  been  made,  as  early  as  153j,  to 
^Jii^l^  establish  some  common  action  between  the  German 
A-D.  IS3S  reformers  and  the  English  Church.     Dr.  Barnes  (at 
Early  con-  that  time  resident  in  England  again  under  the  patro- 
wiih  ihe    nage  of  Anne  Boleyn)  was  sent  to  the  princes  of  the 
p^'Snts  Augsburg  Confession  with  a  communication  from  the 
King;  and  was  joined,  not  long  afterwards,  by  Fox, 
Bishop   of  Hereford,    and    Heath,    Archdeacon   of 
Stafford,    and    afterwards    Archbishop     of    York. 
Barnes  had  become  acquainted  with  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  Justus  Jonas,   and   other   leading   reformers, 
during  his  exile,  and  had,  also  been  in  favour  with 
the  Duke  of  Saxony  ;  and  he  was  doubtless  chosen 
for  the  embassy  because  of  these  qualifications.    But 
the  "  Smalcaldic  League"  of  Protestant  princes  and 
states  would  only  agree  to  receive  the  King's  pro- 
posals of  a  treaty  on  condition  that,  among  other 
things,  he  would  accept  the  title  of  "Patron  and 
Protector  of  the  League,"  defend  it  against  foes,  and 
subscribe    to   the    Confession   of    Augsburg.*     The 
King  declined  to  subscribe  to  this  as  it  stood,  and 
requested  that  "  orators,"  and  some  learned  men  with 
them,  might  be  sent  to  England  by  the  German  Pro- 
testant states  to  confer,  talk,  and  commune  upon  the 
same.     Some  theological  conferences  took  place  at 
Wittenberg     between     Bishop    Fox,    Heath,    and 
Barnes  on  the  one  side,  and  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Tiie  Uiir-    with  several  other  German  divines,  on  the  otiier  : 
^^ '"    and  these  resulted  in  thirteen  articles  of  religion, 
feiipon     which  were  drawn  up  as  a  basis  of  union.*    But 
nothing  came  of  these  negotiations  at  the  time,  and 

■  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  the  State  Paper  Office.    They  are 

VIIl.,  p.  441.  liit^tlj-  borrowed  from  the  Conres- 

'  These  are  printed  in  Jenkyna'  aion  of  Auj;sX>urg. 
CnuuncT,  iv.  273,  from  a  copy  in 
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tliey  dropped  altogether  until  1538.  Xi 
Henry  again  wished  to  strengthen  his  h: 
a  foreign  invasion  by  gaining  over  th( 
Germany  to  his  side :  and  he  sent  a 
agent  to  them  when  they  were  assemble 
wick,    with    protestations   of  his    zeal 
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CHAP  points  on  which  most  difficulty  was  likely  to  arise : 
^^,_^^  and  on  these  the  "Ten  Articles"  of  1536  and  the 
A.D.  1538  "  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man"  had  expressed  a 
decided  and  authoritative  opinion.  The  Lutheran 
envoys  departed  in  some  haste,  returning  indeed  for 
a  short  time  in  the  following  year,  and  returning 
with  power  to  make  important  concessions,  but  the 
attelnpt  to  unite  the  Lutherans  in  one  common  doc- 
trine with  the  Church  of  England  altogether  failed 
as  soon  as  the  Sacraments  came  under  consideration, 
and  union  proved  to  be  hopeless.^  Much  labour  and 
learning  was  expended  over  the  negotiations,  and  a 
large  body  of  MSS.  connected  with  them  still 
remains  among  the  State  Papers  :  but  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult now  to  see  that  they  were  hopeless  from  the 
first,  as  neither  the  King  nor  the  English  divines 
were  prepared  to  give  up  the  theology  lately  elabo- 
rated in  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  while  the 
Germans  had  almost  as  great  a  respect  for  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  as  they  had  for  the  Holy  Bible. 
Thereac-  The  effect  of  the  conference  was,  indeed,  of  a  re- 
ofst^Ar-' actionary  character;  for  the  special  subjects  on 
^^'^  which  the  two  parties  of  theologians  had  been  unable 
to  come  to  an  agreement  were  brought  so  prominently 
forward,  and  such  strong  views  upon  them  had  been 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  King,^  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  have  a  more  distinct  statement  of  them 
drawn  up  and  imposed  upon  all  by  statute  as  the 

1  A  lon[{  account  of  these  trans-  timea  Kuppoaed)  were  used  in  the 
actions  in  civen  ia  Strype'a  EccL  compilation  of  the  Articlea  of  Re- 
Mem.,  i.,  chaps,  32  and  34,  with  ligion  in  Edward  Vl.'s  time. 
documentsin  the  Appendix.  His  *  It  must  alto  be  lemumbered 
chief  authority  is  i^eukendorl'a  that  the  public  disputation  with 
"CommentariuaHistoricuset  Apo-  Lambert  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Real 
logettcuE  de  Luthetaiiinmu."  The  I'rei^cTice  had  lately  been  held  be- 
Tliirtccn  Articles  (and  not  the  fnru  the  Kin^in  WestmiustcrUall. 
Augsbui);  Confession,  aa  ia  some-  iace  Cliap.  Xt. 
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standard  of  doctrine  in  those  special  pr 
The  result  was  the  enactment  of  the  Statu 
Six  Articles,  by  which  the  King  strove  to 
subjects  measure  their  religion  by  the  roy; 
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Aldrich,  Bishop 

of  Carlisle. 

Barlow, 

■  St..  David's. 

Goodrich,      „ 

Ely. 

Hilsey, 

Kochester. 

Shaxton,       „ 

Salisbury. 

latimer,         „ 

Worcester. 

Six  questions  were  submitted  to  this  committee  by 
the  King,  which  are  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Act,  and  which  are  simply  the  six  articles  in  an 
interrogatory  instead  of  in  the  afHrmative  fonn.  It 
is  believed  that  these  questions  were  drawn  up  by 
the  King  himself,  and  under  these  circumstances 
they  miist  be  looked  upon  as  foregone  conclusions  to 
which  he  required  the  assent  of  the  bishops  for  the 
sake  of  giving  them  an  ecclesiastical  colour. 

For  eleven  days  these  questions  were  discussed  by 
the  bishops,  who,  it  is  alleged,  were  divided  into  two 
equal  parties,  led  respectively  by  the  two  arch- 
bishops, Cranmer  and  Lee.  Whether  this  was  the 
case  or  not,  at  the  end  of  the  eleven  days  it  was 
announced  by  Cranmer  that  the  committee  was 
unable  to  come  to  any  conclusion  respecting  the 
business  intrusted  to  them.  Thus  it  may  be  said  to 
have  lapsed  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  power,  as 
perhaps  was  intended  by  tlie  King.  On  May  IGth, 
therefore,  the  six  questions  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  House  of  Lords  by.  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
They  were  discussed  by  the  bishops — the  lay  lords 
accepting  them  at  once — for  three  days,  on  one  of 
which  the  King  himself  was  present,  and  is  said  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  debate,  as  he  sometimes  did 
on  other  occasions.  A  committee  of  the  bishops 
was  again  appointed,  on  May  23rd,  to  confer  with  the 
King  during  the  short  prorogation  of  a  week  which 
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then  took  place ;  and  on  the  31st,  when  Parlia 
met  again,  the  Lord  Cliancellor  brought  do 
message  from  the  King,  stating  that  he  ani 
bishops  had  come  to  an  unanimous  conclusion, 
odd  way  of  giving  force  to  this  conclusion  was 
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CHAP        The  preamble  begins  with  stating  the  great  advan- 
.^.-^-^  tages  of  unity,  and  the  mischiefs  that  result  '"om 
-*■»■  «S39  diversity  of  opinion.     Tliat  such  an  unity  miglit  bo 
ofthe"Act  charitably  established  throughout  the  kingdom,  the 
tki^^"  I^i^g  I'^  caused  Parliament  and  Convocation  to  be 
summoned.     And  forasmuch  aa  in  the  said  Parlia- 
ment, Synod,  and  Convocation,  there  were  certain 
articles,   matters,   and   questions   proposed  and  set 
forth  touching  Christian  religion  (the  six  questions 
are  then  stated),  the  King  caused  these  articles  to 
be  considered,  and  "  most  graciously  vouchsafed  in 
his  own  princely  person  to  descend  and  come  into 
his  High    Court  of  Parliament  and  Council,  and 
there,  like  a  prince  of  most  high  prudence  and  no 
less  learning,  opened  and  declared  many  things  of 
great  learning  and  high  knowledge  touching  the  said 
Articles,"  whereupon  they  were  resolved  and  agreed 
upon  in  manner  and  form  following  ;  that  is  to  say  : — 
The  Six  "  first,  That  in  the  most  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  by 

ihcmselves  the  Strength  and  efficacy  of  Christ's  mighty  word  (it  being 
spoken  by  the  priest),  is  present  really,  under  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine,  the  natural  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  conceived  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  that  after 
the  consecration  there  remainetJi  no  substance  of  bread  or  wine, 
nor  any  other  substance,  but  the  substance  of  Christ,  God  and 
Man. 

"  Secondly,  That  the  communion  in  both  kinds  is  not  neces- 
sary '  ad  salutem,'  by  the  law  of  God,  to  all  jKraons :  and  that 
it  is  to  be  believed,  and  not  doubted  of,  but  that  in  the  flesh, 
under  form  of  bread,  is  the  very  Blood,  and  with  the  Blood. 
under  form  of  wine,  is  the  very  Flesh  aa  well  apart,  as  though 
they  were  both  together, 

"  Tliirc/ly,  That  priests,  after  the  order  of  priesthood  received, 
as  htfore,  may  not  marr)'  by  the  law  of  God. 

"  FomiUij,  Tliat  vows  of  chastity  or  widowhood,  by  man  or 
woman  made  to  God  advisedly,  oiiglit  to  bo  observed  by  tbe 
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law  of  God ;  and  that  it  exeiupeth  them  from  other  liberties    CHAP 
of  Christian  people,  which,  without  that,  they  might  enjoy.       ^^j![^!i^ 

"Fifthly,  Tliat  tliia  is  meet  and  necessary,  that  private  a.d.  1539 
Masses  be  continued  and  admitted  in  the  King's  English 
Church  and  Congregation;  as  whereby  good  Christian  people, 
ordering  themselves  accordingly,  do  receive  both  godly  and 
goodly  consolations  and  benefits ;  and  it  is  agreeable  also  to 
God's  law. 

"  Sixthly,  That  auricular  confession  is  expedient  and  neces- 
sary to  be  retained  and  continued,  used  and  frequented,  in  the 
church  of  God." 

The  Act  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Parliament 
gives  great  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  his  godly 
pains  and  travail ;  and  desiring  that  the  said  Articles 
may  be  estabhshed,  enacts  that  offenders  against  the 
fii-st  shall  be  adjudged  heretics,  and  shall  be  burned, 
and  shall  forfeit  their  goods  as  in  cases  of  high 
treason ;  while  offenders  against  the  other  five  shall 
suffer  and  forfeit  as  in  cases  of  felony. 

In  the  remaining  clauses  provision  is  made  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  in  every  shire  to  meet 
four  times  a  year  for  inquiry  concerning  heresies ; 
which  are  also  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  ordinaries, 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  stewards  of  hundreds. 
Every  clergyman  having  cure  of  souls  is  also  required 
to  read  the  Act  in  his  parish  church  four  times 
every  year.  The  last  clause  enacts  that  vows  ore 
only  to  be  binding  when  taken  by  persons  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  justly  acquired  a  bad  Results  of 
name  for  its  penal  clauses,  which  (although  of  the  the  sii 
same  character  as  those  in  other  Acts  against  heresy)  *""^*' 
were  made  more  severe  by  the  exactness  with  which 
the  theological  statements  were  made,  an  exactness 
precluding  evasion.     Yet,  strange  to  say,  all  extant 
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CHAP  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  labour  and  pains 
.^^.r-^  expended  on  it  were  mere  state-craft,  and  its  penal 
*■"■  '539  clauses  little  more  than  sound  and  fury  I  Historians 
commonly  follow  Lord  Herbert  in  saying  that  per- 
sons "suffered  daily"  under  this  Act;  but  Lord 
Herbert's  authority  was  Foxe,  and  Foxe  says  only, 
"  What  unity  thereof  followed,  the  groaning  hearts 
of  a  great  number,  and  also  the  cruel  death  of  divers, 
both  in  the  days  of  King  Henry  and  of  Queen  Mary, 
can  so  well  declare,  I  pray  God  never  the  like  be 
felt  hereafter."'  Now  the  Act  of  Sis  Articles  was 
repealed  by  1  Edw.  VI.  cap.  12,  and  was  never 
revived,  so  that  none  of  those  condemned  in  Queen 
Mary's  days  could  have  been  condemned  under  this 
cruel  statute.  It  simply  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  "  days  of  Queen  Mary."  Moreover,  it  was 
in  operation  for  eight  years  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlll.,  and  out  of  the  twenty-eight  persons 
executed  during  those  years  on  account  of  their 
religion,  very  few  indeed,  if  any,  were  condemned 
under  this  statute.  It  may  have  been  that  some  were 
imprisoned  under  it,  and  that  many  were  driven  out 
of  the  country  through  fear  of  it,  but  such  cases  are 
not  recorded ;  and  when  we  consider  the  great 
industry  of  Foxe  and  Strype  in  collecting  reports  of 
such  cases,  the  absence  of  them  in  this  particular 
instance  is  an  evidence  of  some  importance.* 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  obloquy  which  has  always 
been  associated  with  the  name  of  this  Act,  we  are 
absolutely  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  only 
intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  people, 

'  Foic'b  Acts  and  Mon.,  v.  262,      by  Purliament,  ond  did  not  Bufft^r 

ed.  1837.  ■      

•  Eren  Dr.  Bamts  was  «ti 
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which  it  did  very  effectually.  Possibly  some  know-  . 
ledge  of  such  an  intention  had  been  conveyed  to  ^ 
Cranmer,  and  had  overcome  his  opposition  :  for  it  is  * 
certain  he  did  not  oppose  it  (as  stated  by  Foxe)  in 
Parliament.  But  whatever  the  explanation  of  it,  the 
fact  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  most  cruel  act  against 
heretics  that  disgraced  our  Statute  Book,  so  far  as 
words  go,  was  so  administered  or  so  neglected  that  it 
was  practically  inoperative.'  The  key  of  its  prac- 
tical operation  was,  indeed,  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners for  searching  out  and  trying  heretics  :  but 
the  appointment  was  suspended  for  a  year,  at  least 
in  London,  and  probably  elsewhere,  so  that  for  a 
while  the  Act  remained  all  but  a  dead  letter.  In 
the  beginning  of  1543,  another  Act  was  passed  [35 
Hen.  VI J  I.  cap.  5]  "concerning  the  qualification  of 
the  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles,"  and  this  (which 
much  lessened  the  power  of  the  executive,  and  made 
secret  information  or  trial  illegal)  appears  to  have 
been  passed  because  the  Statute  which  it  modified 
liad  in  some  cases  been  brought  into  operation. 

The  Act  of  Six  Articles  was  certainly  a  dead 
letter  in  one  respect.  It  produced  no  real  uni- 
formity of  opinion.  So  far  was  it  from  doing  so  that 
it  caused  a  rapid  under-current  of  reaction  against 
the  very  doctrines  it  was  intended  to  uphold :  and 
when  tlie  strong  band  of  the  King  ceased  to  hold  it 
in  check,  this  reaction  broke  forth  at  once  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  astonished  him  if  he  could 
have  witnessed  it. 

During  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign  there  were 
no  further  direct  dealings  with  doctrine,  and  what 

'  It  would  be  very  plensant  to  cqunllyiDopcratiTeastoUieirwoist 
find  tliDt  tLe  niciidicaiicy  acts  were     penal  ckusca. 
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CHAP  was  done  respecting  changes  in  divine  service,  reli- 
,__v-,^  gioua  customs,  and  the  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptuires,  is  noticed  in  other  chapters.  We  may, 
therefore,  conclude  our  review  of  the  doctrinal  refor- 
mation of  this  reign  with  the  remark  that  its  impor- 
tance has  been  very  much  underrated ;  and  that,  so 
far  as  it  was  an  ecclesiaatical  movement,  it  settled 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on  very 
nearly  its  present  footing.  This  was  done  by  means 
of  the  two  works  which  have  been  reviewed  at 
length  in  the  precedmg  pa^s,  the  "  Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man,"  and  the  "  Necessary  Doctrine  and 
Erudition"  which  waa  afterwards  compiled  from  its 
contents.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
settlement  of  doctrine  was  entirely  the  work  of  the 
clei^. 
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CHAPTER  TX 

MODinCATIOir  OP  THE  DEVOTIONAL  SYSTEM  O 
OF  EHQLAMD  IH  THE  KEIGN  OF  HEXRT  T 
[a-d.  16S5— A.I).  1G44] 

THE  same  influences  which  led  to  a  re 
of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Chi 
land,  and  which  were  glanced  at  in  th 
the  last  chapter,  were  also  leading  to  b 
tion  of  its  devotional  system.  In  me 
most  persons  had  been  disposed  to  tal^ 
for  granted  which  came  to  them  or 
authority.  When  a  reactioD  from  thii 
ness  of  intellect  arose,  many  went  to 
extreme,  and  were  disposed  to  take 
granted  however  respectahle  the  authoi 
it  came,  and  to  disbelieve  all  that  had  be 
believed.  Under  the  first  influence 
superstitious  in  their  belief,  under  the 
became  superstitious  in  their  incredul 
unreasonably  afraid  of  believing  too  lit 
quite  as  unreasonable  in  the  fear  of  1 
much. 

The  conflict  between  these  two  schoo 
influenced  the  minds  of  sensible  and  ji 
very  conspicuously  in  the  earlier  portion 
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CHAP    mation  epoch,  and  even  the  most  conservative  were 

^^'L*^  convinced  that  the  time  had  come  when  much  which 

had   been   received    without    doubt,    and    piuctised 

without  question,  must  cease  to  form  any  part  of  the 

theory  and  practice  of  religion.     Hence  there  waa  a 

growing  tendency  to  look  upon  many  customs  which 

^^\^i   had  sprung  up  in  the  Church  of  England  as  supersti- 

tiiought     tious,  and  a  growing  desire  that  they  should  be 

abolished  :  with  this  feeling  there  waa  also  aroused 

another  that  customs  which  were  not  superstitious 

might  yet  be  obsolete  and  inexpedient ;  and  that  in 

respect  to  ttieae  also  a  change  was  required. 

Abundant  evidence  that  tliese  three  schools  of 
thought  existed  is  extant  in  the  publications  of  the 
period  :  and,  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  no  want 
of  evidence  to  show  that  those  who  felt  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  position  as  leading  men  in  the  Church, 
belonged  generally  to  the  intermediate  class,  who 
were  influenced  by  both  sides  so  far  as  each  had 
good  sense  to  support  it,  and  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  fanaticism  of  either.' 

Such  a  state  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  leading  men 
in  the  Church  would  naturally  lead  to  a  grave  review 
of  our  devotional  system,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances a  review  of  it  would  be  the  last  step  on  the 
way  towards  a  reformation  of  it. 
The  rest  of  The  first  decided  movement  in  this  direction  was 
A^Iit"     made  by  the  Ten  Articles  of  1536,  the  latter  five  of 

•  Lord  Chancellor  Audi ey  writes  cord  on  the  HUbjeot  of  worshipping 

to  Cromwdl  from   Old   Ford,  on  sain t«  and  imaceB,  creeping  to  the 

t>ept.  13,  1S35,  and  among  many  cross,  and  Bucn  like   ceremonies, 

other  maUere  of  tueinesH  mentions  and  tliinka  it  would  be  advUable 

a  jirintod  book  about  the  taking  to  eilencc  all  nicb    controTeioiof' 

away  of  Irofyifs,  -which   he  senda.  until   the    King  gave  some   final 

lie  xayn  that  in  the  parts  where  lie  order    respecting    them.       State 

litu  been  te  has  found  much  dis-  Papers,  i.  447. 
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which  were  put  forth  under  the  title  of  "  Articles   chap 
concerning    the    laudable   ceremonies   used    in   the  .^J~^r^, 
Church."    These  treat  respectively  of  the  subjects  of  *■••■  '536 
images,  the  honour  due  to  saints,  the  invocation  of 
saints,  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  purgatory  :  and  the 
weighty  character  of  the  authority  under  which  they 
were  issued  makes  it  desirable  to  give  them  at  full 
length ;    taking    up    the  document  where  it  was 
dropped  in  the  last  chapter,* 

[VL]  "And  first  of  Images. — As  touching  images,  truth  The «cle. 
it  is  that  the  same  have  been  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  ^  of 
and  also  for  the  great  abuses  of  them  aometimea  destroyed '°=fi*» 
and  put  down ;  and  in  the  New  Testament  they  have  been 
also  allowed,  as  good  authors  do  declare.  Wherefore  we  will 
that  all  bishops  and  preachers  shall  instruct  and  teach  our 
people  committed  by  us  to  their  spiritual  charge,  how  they 
ought  and  may  use  them.  And  first,  that  there  may  be  attri- 
buted unto  them,  that  they  be  representers  of  virtue  and  good 
example,  and  that  they  also  be  by  occasion  the  kindlera  and 
stirrers  of  men's  minds,  and  make  men  often  remember  and 
lament  their  sins  and  offences,  especially  the  images  of  Christ 
and  our  lady ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  meet  that  they  should 
stand  in  the  churches,  and  none  otherwise  to  be  esteemed  • 
and  to  the  intent  the  rude  people  should  not  from  henceforth 
take  such  superstition,  as  in  time  past  it  is  thought  that  the 
same  bath  used  to  do,  we  will  that  our  bishops  and  preachers 
diligently  shall  teach  them,  and  according  to  this  doctrine 
reform  their  abuses,  for  else  there  might  fortune  idolatry  to 
ensue,  which  God  forbid.  And  as  for  censing  of  them,  and 
kneeling  and  offering  unto  them,  with  other  like  worshipping, 
altboi^h  the  same  hath  entered  by  devotion,  and  fallen  to 
custom ;  yet  the  people  ought  to  be  diligently  taught  that 
they  in  no  ways  do  it,  nor  think  it  meet  to  be  done  to  the 
same  images,  but  only  to  he  done  to  God,  and  in  His  honour, 
although  it  be  done  before  the  images,  whether  it  be  of  Christ, 
of  the  cross,  or  of  our  lady,  or  of  any  other  saint  beside. 

'  See  pHge  443. 
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CHAP       [VII]  "Of  HoNOUHiNa  OF  Saints. — As  touching  the  Lon- 
'^       curing  of  saints,  we  -will  that  all  bishops  and  preachers  shall 
A.D.  1356  instruct  and  teach  our  people  committed  by  U3  unto  their 
spiritual  chaise,  that  saints  now  being  with  Christ  in  heaven 
Reverence  be  to  he  honoured  of  Christian  people  in  earth ;  but  not  with 
ilie  saints   l-hat  Confidence  and  honour  which  are  only  due  unto  God, 
trusting  to  attain  at  their  hands  that  which  must  be  liad  only 
of  God;  but  that  they  be  thus  to  be  honoured,  because  they 
be  known  the  elect  persons  of  Christ,  because  they  be  passed 
in  godly  life  out  of  this  transitory  world,  because  they  already 
do  reign  in  glory  with  Christ ;  and  most  specially  to  laud  and 
praise  Christ  in  them  for  their  excellent  virtues  which  He 
planted  in  them,  for  example,  of  and  by  them  to  such  as  are 
yet  in  tliis  world  to  live  in  virtue  and  goodness,  and  also  not 
to  fear  to  die  for  Christ  and  His  cause,  as  some  of  them  did ; 
and  finally  to  take  them,  in  that  they  may,  to  be  the  advan- 
cers of  our  prayers  and  demands  unto  Christ.     By  those  ways, 
and  such  like,  be  saints  to  be  honoureji  and  had  in  reverence, 
and  by  none  otiier. 
invoCTiion     [VIII.]  "  Of  Phatisg  to  Saints. — As  touching  praying  to 
of  iiie        saints,  we  will  that  all  bisliops  and  preachers  shall  instruct 
and  teach  our  people  committed  by  ua  unto  their  spiritual 
charge,  that  albeit  grace,  remission  of  sin,  and  salvation,  can- 
not be  obtained  but  of  God  only  by  the  mediation  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  which  is  only  suflicient  Mediator  for  our  sins; 
yet  it  is  very  laudable  to  pray  to  saints  in  heaven  everlastingly 
living,  whose  charity  is  ever  permanent,  to  be  intercessors,  and 
to  pray  for  us  and  with  us,  unto  Almighty   God  after  this 
manner:   All  holy  angels  and  saiuts  in  heaven  pray  for  us 
and  with  us  unto  the  Father,  that  for  His  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christ's  sake  we  may  have  grace  of  Him,  and  remission  of  our 
sins,  with  an  earnest  purpose  (not  wanting  ghostly  strength),  to 
observe  and  keep  His  holy  commandments,  and  never  to  decline 
from  the  same  again  unto  our  lives'  end :  and  in  this  manner 
we  may  pray  to  our  blessed  lady,  to  St.  John  Baptist,  to  all 
and  every  of  the  apostles  or  any  other  saint  particularly,  as 
our  devotion  doth  serve  us ;  so  that  it  be  done  without  any 
vain  superstition,  as  to  thiuk  that  any  saint  is  more  merciful, 
or  will    hoar  us  sooner  than  Christ,  or  that  any  saint   dotli 
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serve  for  one  thing  more  than  otlier,  or  is  pat 
Aud  likewise  we  must  keep  holydays  unto  G( 
Him  and  Hia  Baint3,  upon  such  days  as  t 
ordained  their  memories  to  he  celehrated; 
mitigated  and  moderated  by  the  assent  or  c> 
us  the  supreme  head,  to  the  ordinaries,  and  t 
ought  to  obey  it. 

[IX]  "  Of  Kites  and  Ceremosies. — As  con 
aud  ceremonies  of  Christ's  church,  as  to  have 
in  doing  God  service,  as  be  and  have  been  m< 
spriukling  of  holy  water  to  put  us  in  rcme 
baptism,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  sprinkled  foi 
upon  the  cross ;'  giving  of  holy  bread,  to  put  us 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  that  all  ChrisI 
body  mystical  of  Christ  as  tlie  bread  is  made 
and  yet  but  one  loaf,  and  to  put  us  in  remi 
receiving  the  holy  sacrament  and  body  of  C 
we  ought  to  receive  in  right  charity;  which  i 
of  Clirist's  church,  men  did  more  often  receiv 
nowadays  to  do;  bearing  of  caudles  on  Cai 


An  iateresting  discovery  has 
recently  been  made  in  connection 
with  these  wonlg  which  iihowa  that 


niificent   tianim 


the  phraseology  hait  lung 
r.imiliar.  A  magnificent  S 
Breviary  now  in  tne  possession  of 
the  Mean  and  Chapter  of  Balisbury 
contains  the  foUuvring  Anthem, 
nuttid,  or  eet  to  music  It  ia  evi- 
dently an  "  Asitersio"  \u^  at  the 
sprinkling  of  holy  water.  "  B«- 
niember  youre  prays  made  yn 
liuntvm.  And  chcystys  mercy- 
full  bloudshedyng.  By  the  wyohe 
most   holy    spryklyng.     Off    all 

Smre  syns  youe  haue  fre  perdin. 
aiie  mercy  uppo  me  oo  gml. 
Affter  thy  gret  mercy,  fteiue- 
ber  &c  And  acoidyng  to  the 
maltytude  of  the  meicys.  Do 
awcy  my  wyckyiloea.  Remeber 
&C.  Qlory  be  to  the  father  and  to 
the  sun,  and  to  the  holy  goost. 
Aa  hyt  was  yn  the  begynyng  so 
now  and  ever  and  yn  Uie  world 


off  worlils.     So 

This  has  bi 
several  experti 
dating  it  about 
tliink  it  as  early 
words  have  \* 
Latimer,  on  the 
[vol.  vii.  p.  401 
they  are  evideu 
than  Latimer's 
however  gives  t 
tionol  wonla  to 
the  eulogia,  or  L 

"OfChitat'ibixlytl 


From  the  musi 
doubt  it  was  sun 
was  going  round 
ling  the  people 
water:  aud  it  is 
interest  as  an  ei 
ritual  vemaculai 
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CHAP  memory  of  Clirist  tlie  spiritual  Light,  of  whom  Simeon  did 
'^  prophesy,  as  is  read  in  the  church  that  day:  giving  of  ashes  on 
».D.  1536  Ash-Wed ncsday,  to  put  in  remembrance  every  Cliristian  man 
in  the  begiiming  of  Lent  and  penauce,  that  be  is  but  ashes 
and  earth,  and  thereto  shall  return;  which  is  right  necessary 
to  he  uttered  from  henceforth  in  our  mother  tongue  always  on 
the  same  day :  hearing  of  palms  on  Palm  Sunday,  in  memory 
of  receiving  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  a  little  hefore  Hia  death, 
that  we  may  have  the  same  desire  to  receive  Him  into  our 
hearts :  creejiing  to  tlie  cross,  and  humhling  ourselves  to  Christ 
on  Good  Friday  before  the  cross,  and  offering  thereunto  Christ 
before  tlie  same,  and  kissing  of  it  in  memory  of  our  redemption 
by  Christ  made  upon  the  cross ;  setting  up  the  sepulture  of 
Christ,  whose  body  after  His  death  was  buried ;  the  hallowing 
of  the  font,  and  other  like  exorcisms  and  benedictions  by  the 
ministers  of  Christ's  church :  and  all  other  like  landable  cus- 
toms, rites,  and  ceremonies  he  not  to  be  contemned  and  cast 
away,  but  to  be  used  and  contiTiued  as  things  good  and  laud- 
able, to  put  us  in  remembrance  of  those  spiritual  things  that 
they  do  signify ;  not  suffering  them  to  be  forgotten,  or  to  be 
put  in  ohUvion,  but  renewing  them  in  our  memories  from  time 
to  time :  but  none  of  these  ceremonies  have  power  to  remit 
sin,  but  only  to  stir  and  lift  up  our  minds  unto  God,  by  whom 
only  our  sins  be  foi^ven. 
PrayeK  for  [  X.]  "  Of  Pdkgatoey. — Foi-asmuch  as  due  order  of  charity 
the  dead  reqiiireth.  and  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  and  divers  ancient  doc- 
tors plainly  shew,  that  it  is  a  very  good  and  charitable  deed 
to  pray  fur  souls  departed,  and  forasmuch  also  as  such  usage 
bath  continued  in  the  church  so  many  years,  even  from  the 
beginning,  we  will  that  aU  bishops  and  preachers  shall  instruct 
and  teach  our  people  committed  by  us  unto  their  spiritual 
charge,  that  no  man  ought  to  he  grieved  with  the  continuance 
of  the  same,  and  that  it  standeth  with  the  very  due  order  of 
charity,  a  Christian  man  to  pray  for  souls  departed,  and  to 
commit  them  in  our  prayers  to  God's  mercy,  and  also  to  cause 
others  to  pray  for  them  in  masses  and  exequies,  and  to  give 
alms  to  others  to  pray  for  them,  whereby  they  may  be  relieved, 
and  holpen,  of  some  part  of  tlieir  pain :  but  forasmuch  as 
the  place  where  they  be,  the  name  thereof,  and  kind  of  pains 
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there,  also  be  to  us  uncertain  by  scripture ;  Uie 
all  other  things  we  remit  to  Almighty  God,  unt 
it  is  meet  ami  convenient  for  us  to  commend 
that  God  accepteth  our  prayers  for  them,  rel 
wholly  to  God,  to  whom  ia  known  their  e; 
dition;  wherefore  it  is  much  necessary  tha 
be  clearly  put  away,  which  under  the  name  of 
been  advanced,  as  to  make  men  believe  thi 
bishop  of  Eome'a  pardon  souls  might  clearly  be  ( 
pui^tory,  and  all  the  pains  of  it,  or  that  masss 
cos/i,  or  otherwhere,  in  any  place,  or  before  an; 
likewise  deliver  them  from  all  their  pain,  t 
straight  to  heaven ;  and  other  like  abuses."* 

These  five  were  substantially  embc 
"  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,"  as  wei 
the  principal  articles  of  faith  which  fori 
part  of  them.  That  on  images  is  worke< 
exposition  of  the  Second  Commandmi 
ritea  and  ceremonies  is  entirely  reproc 
exposition  of  the  Fourth  Commandment 
purgatory  is  printed  by  itself  at  the  end  o 

It  need  hardly  be   pointed  out  tin 

mediieval  opinions  and  practices  may 

there  is  not  one  word  of  these  articles  wl 

siatent  with  the  principles  of  the  CImrcl: 

as  interpreted  in  modem  times  by  her  j 

divines.     It  has  been  considered  expedii 

such  ceremonies  aa  "creeping"  to  the  C: 

use  of  blessed  ashes  and  palms;  but 

disuse  is  purely  a  question  of  expedienc 

principle. 

*  "Some men mnketheifcracks,"  to  pray  for  dead 

pieacbed  Latimer  before  the  Con-  not  found,  for  it 

vocation  on  June  9th  in  this  year,  How  can  that  be 

"  that  they,  mauzre  of  all  men's  not  lost]    O  aubtl 

heads,  have  found  purgatory.     I  find  tilings  (and  G 

cannot  tctl  what  ia  fuumU    This,  be  lost ! "   Scrm.  i 
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CHAP  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  of  these  articles,  it  wilt 
^^,„^,.,^  be  noticed  that  a  hint  ia  given  respecting  some  pro- 
A-D.  1536  posed  mitigation  or  moderation  of  the  observance  of 
Grievance  holy-days.  There  was  a  standing  grievance  on  this 
offorbid.  subject  among  the  labouring  classes,  there  being  (on 
fork  on  the  average)  one  holy-day,  and  perhaps  one  even,  to 
be  observed  in  every  week,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament 
[6  Hen.  VI.  cap.  3]  was  passed  in  1427  forbidding 
them  from  taking  wages  for  festivals  or  half-day's 
wages  for  their  evens.  This  grievance  was  forcibly 
stated  by  Latimer  in  the  sermon  which  he  preached 
at  the  opening  of  Convocation  : — 

"  Uo  ye  see  nothing  in  o»ur  holidays  ?  Of  the  which  very 
few  were  made  at  the  first,  and  they  to  set  forth  goodness, 
virtue,  and  honesty.  But  eithens,  in  some  places  there  is 
neither  mean  nor  measure  in  making  new  holidays,  as  who 
ahould  say,  this  one  thing  is  serving  of  God,  to  make  this 
law,  that  no  man  may  work.  But  what  doth  the  people  on 
these  holidays  ?  Do  they  give  themselves  to  godliness,  or 
else  ungodliness  ?  See  ye  nothing,  hrethren  ?  If  you  see 
not,  yet  God  seeth.  God  seeth  all  the  whole  holidays  to  be 
si^eut  miserahly  in  drunkenness,  in  glossing,  in  strife,  in  envy, 
in  dancing,  dicing,  idleness,  and  gluttony.  He  aeeth  all  tHs, 
and  threateneth  punishment  for  it.  He  seeth  it,  which 
neither  is  deceived  in  seeing,  nor  deceiveth  when  He  threat- 
eneth. 

"  Thus  men  serve  the  devil,  for  God  is  not  thus  served ; 
albeit  ye  say,  ye  serve  God.  No,  the  devil  hath  mote  service 
done  unto  him  on  one  holiday  than  on  many  working  days. 
Let  all  these  abuses  be  counted  as  nothing,  who  is  he  that  ia 
not  sorry  to  see  iu  so  many  boUdays  rich  and  wealthy  persons 
to  flow  in  dehcates,  and  men  that  live  by  their  travail,  poor 
men,  to  lack  necessary  meat  and  drink  for  their  wives  and 
their  children,  and  that  they  cannot  labour  upon  the  holidays, 
except  they  will  he  cited,  and  brought  before  our  officials  t 
Were  it  not  the  office  of  good  prelates  to  consult  upon  these 
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matters,  and  to  seek  some  remedy  for  them 
my  brethren,  ye  shall  sea  once  what  will  cc 
winking.'" 

The  fact  is  that  a  definite  rule  oi 
existed,  in  the  shape  of  a  canon  passec 
1362,  during  the  time  that  Meophai 
bishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  that  in  la 
the  Convocation  before  us  states  in  a  dc 
noticed  immediately)  "  the  number  of  h 
"  excessively  grown,  and  yet  daily  mo 
by  men's  devotion,  yea  rather  supersti 
further  to  increase."  Private  and  loca 
of  such  days  had  been  added  to  thost 
the  Church,  and  these  were  the  real 
hardships  complained  of 

The  rule  of  the  Church  of  Englai 
found  (as  already  stated)  in  the  canon  o 
named  forty-four  days  that  were  to  be 
all  persons,*  the  observance  includir 
from  labour.  To  these  forty-four  m 
the  evens  of  some  of  the  festivals,  and 
day,  the  observance  of  which  was  e 
subsequent  canon  of  a.d.  1415,  thu: 
average  of,  at  the  utmost,  one  holy-day 
in  each  week. 

On  July  19,  1536,  the  Convocation 
rule  by  a  new  canon,  which  was  afterw 
to  and  published  by  the  crown.  It  s< 
been  practically  a  re-enactment  of  the  < 
in  a  different  form,  for  the  purpose  of  ( 


'  Sermona,  L  &0,  ed.  1624.  distinguished  in 

*  The    furty-four   days   so  ap-  the  Prayer  Boo' 

pointed  to  be  ke|>t  holy  included  maining  tweJTe 

the  thirty-two  days  which  are  so  letter"  days. 
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CHAP    the  supplementary  lioly-days  which  had  crept  into 
,^,.^,^,  observance  as  above  stated.     It  provided  that  : — 
*-">■  1536       1,  The  festival  of  the  dedication  of  each  parish 
church  should  be  kept  on  a  Sunday  instead  of  a 
week  day — the  first  Sunday  in  October, 

2.  That  the  festival  of  the  saint  in  whose  name 
any  parish  church  was  dedicated,  should  not  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  compulsory  cessation  from 
labour,  unless  otherwise  a  holy- day. 

3.  That  no  festivals  in  harvest  time  (that  is, 
between  July  1st  and  September  29th)  should  be 
observed  with  compulsory  cessation  of  labour,  except 
feasts  of  the  Apostles,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
and  the  feast  of  St,  George.' 

TheCalen.  This  canon  was  published  under  the  title  of  "  The 
aUercJ  Abrogation  of  Certain  Holy-days,"  which  was  cor- 
rupted into  "  The  Abrogation  of  the  Holy-days,"  or 
"  of  Holy-days,"  witliout  any  otiier  word  preceding  : 
and  thus  it  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  have 
abolished  most  of  the  Holy-days  in  the  Calendar ! 
But  it  did  not  even  touch  the  Calendar,  merely 
giving  permission  to  the  laity  to  work  at  their 
ordinary  calling  on  certain  of  the  days  in  the  Calen- 
dar on  which  they  had  been  previously  forbidden  to 
do  so ;  and  leaving  untouched  also  the  canons  and 
Act  of  Parliament  which  forbad  work  on  the  festi- 
vals and  evens  not  excepted  by  this  new  law. 

TVhether  such  a  measure  of  relief  was  enough  to 
satisfy  those  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved  may- 
be doubted ;  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  alone  could 
repeal  the  Act  [6  Hen.  VI.  cap,  3]  previously  referred 
to,  and  probably  Convocation  did  all  that  legally  lay 
within  the  power  of  the  clergy  to  do.     In  the  reign 

'  Wilkins'Concil.,  iii.  823. 
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of  Edward  VI,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  on    chap 
the  subject  [5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  cap.  13],  which  is  still  .^^5-^ 
in  force.*     By  this  Statute  twenty-six  holy-days  and  '^^  'SJ^ 
seventeen  evens  were  directed  to  be  observed   as 
days  "  on  which   Christians  should  cease  from  all 
other  kinds  of  labours,  and  should  apply  themselves 
only  and  wholly  unto  holy  works  properly  pertain- 
ing unto  true  religion ;  but  all  persons  were  to  be 
permitted  to  labour  on  these  days  in  harvest,  or  at 
other  times  if  necessity  should  require. 

The  canon  of  1536  was  sent  into  every  diocese  with  The  canon 
a  royal  letter,'  and  was  also  enforced  by  the  third  of  by  the 
the  royal  Injunctions  issued  in  the  same  year,*  its^'""" 
publication  or  promulgation  by  the  crown  being  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  lately  made  between 
the  Convocations  and  the  King ;  but  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  canon  came  out  originally 
in  the  form  of  a  royal  injunction,* 

Shortly  after  the  Convocation  had  been  prorogued,  Roy»?  '»■ 
two  sets  of  Injunctions  had  been  issued  by  the  King  enforcing 
and  by  Cromwell  in  bis  capacity  as  Vicegerent,  in  J^^ 
which  the  Ten  Articles  and  the  preceding  canon  are 
enforced  upon  the  clergy.     They  also  contain  the 
following  direction  to  the  clergy  in  respect  to  some 
of  the  customs  which  were  now  under  consideration  : 

"  That  they  should  not  lay  out  their  rhetoric  in  fiourisliing 
upon  images,  relics,  or  miracles  upon  any  motive  of  supersti- 
tion or  covetousnesa:  that  they  ought  not  to  persuade  their 
jieople  to  pilgiiinages,  coutrary  to  the  intendment  of  the  late 
articles,  but  rather  exhort  them  to  serve  God  and  make  pro- 
vision for  their  families.     And  if  they  have  anjfthing  to  spare, 

'  It  was  repealed  by  1   Mary,         '  IbiiL,  813.    It  was  also  prioteO 
,.  ,    .         ^  ...  ■    "■>-- "iiaey'a  Primer  of  163f 

srsuys,  for  instaou,  vt 
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CHAP    they  are  to  inform  them  that  the  bestowing  it  od  the  poor 
'^       will  be  more  acceptable  to  God  Almighty  than  making  a 
*.n.  1538  present  to  images  and  relics." 

Oomweirs  Injunctions  also  forbid  the  clergy  to  alter 
any  fasts  or  the  "  order  and  manner  of  any  prayer, 
or  divine  service,  otherwise  than  is  specified  in  the 
Injunctions,"  but  no  alteration  at  all  is  specified, 
unless  that  indicated  in  the  seventeenth  and  last 
injunction,  which  is  as  follows  : — '- 

"Item.  Where  in  times  past  men  have  used  in  divcra 
places  m  their  processions  to  sing  '  Ora  pro  nobis'  to  so 
many  saints  that  they  had  no  time  to  slug  the  good  suf- 
frages following,  as  '  Parce  nobis  Domine,  et  Libera  no3 
Domine ; '  that  it  must  be  taught  and  preached  that  better 
it  were  to  omit  '  Ora  pro  nobis,'  and  to  sing  the  other  suf- 
ragea." 

Author-         About  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
sition  or"  out  an    authoritative  exposition  of  the   devotional 
fyMtm  a^  system  of  the  Church,  of  a  similar  character  with 
templed    \^q^  of  its  doctrinal  system,  which  had  been  published 
as  the  "  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man."     This  work 
remains   in  MS.  in    the    British  Museum,'  and  is 
entitled  "  Ceremonies  to  be  used  in  the  Church  of 
England,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing  and   significancy  of  them."     It  was   probably 
written  by  Malet  (one  of  Cromwell's  chaplains,  and 
afterwards  Dean  of  Lincoln)  in  the  year  1538,  and 
under  the  eye  of  Cranmer,  in  whose  house,  at  Ford, 
he  was  staying  for  the  purpose.*    This  very  able 
"  Rationale"  of  the  ancient  devotional  system  is  said 

■  de  'iMttra,  S.  V.  SG9.      It   ia  furasmuuh    aa    tliU   beiuu,   your 

prii.ted  in  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.,  v.  tnisty  chaplain,  Mr.  Malet,  at  this 

ICH-li:^,  ed.  1652;  and  in  Btrype's  liia  return  towards  Ixindoa  from 

r,iM;l.    Mcmor.,    I.    ii,    411,    ed.  Ford  (wliKreos  I  left  liiin,  accotd- 

1922.  ing  t«  yuur  LurdBliiji's  nsaigujueut, 

*  "  My  very  aingiilar  gowl  Lonli  owupied    in    the   atjairs   of    our 
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by  Strype  to  have  been  placed  before  Convocation,    citap 
and  to  have  been  rejected  through  the  influence  of  ^^,.,^ 
Cranmer.*  But  this  is  improbable,  as  Cranmer  was  de-  *-»■  ^S2fi 
cidedly  in  favour  of  continuing  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  and  explaining  them  in  thia  manner.     And, 
indeed,  a  letter  of  his  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  writ- 
ten about  this  time,  seems  almost  to  refer  to  this  book, 
though  no  contemporary  copy  of  it  is  known  in  print.*  cpnienis 
The  tract  itself  would  occupy  about  thirty  pages  of "  Ration- 
thia  volume,  and  is,  therefore,  too  long  to  be  printed    " 
here.     It  consists  of  separate  articles  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  which  are  all  dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of 
the  "Ten  Articles"  and  the  "  Institution :" — 

The  Church— The  Churchyard— The  Rites  and  Cere- 
monies observed  about  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism — Ministers 
■ — Service  of  the  Church — Ceremonies  used  in  the  Mass — 
The  ohservance  of  Sundays  and  Holy-daya — Bella — The  dress 
of  the  CleTgy — The  saying  of  the  daily  Offices — Candles  on 
Candlemas  Day — Fasting — Ashes  on  Ash- Wednesday,  and 
other  ceremonies  of  Lent — ^The  Ceremonies  of  Maundy  Thurs- 
day, Good  Friday,  aud  Easter — Processions  or  Litanies — Bene- 
dictions by  Bishops  and  Priests — Holy  water  and  Holy  bread. 

That  this  "  Book  of  Ceremonies"  had  some  official 

Church  Scndc^,  and  now  at  the  restored  to  their  lat«  abused  usagea, 

writing  up  of  so  mach  as  lii;  had  to  for  the  old  usage  was  in  the  Primi- 

do),  came  by  me  here  at  Croydon  tive  Church,  and  nigh  thereunto 

to  know  my  further  pleasure  and  when  the  Church  was  moat  purest, 

commandment  in  that  lu'lialL  ..."  ...  And  if  men  will  indiflemntly 

Jenkyns'  Cmnmer,  i.  241.  rea'l  those  bte   declarations,  they 

*  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  i.  168.  shall  well  perceive  that  purgatory, 
Eng.  Hist,  tSoc  ed.  pilgrimnRes,     praying    to     saints, 

•  "And  whereas  your  servants  unages,holybread,hoty water,holy 
report  that  all  things  are  restored  days,morits,works,ceremonie8,and 
by  this  new  book  to  their  old  use,  Buch  other,  be  not  restored  to  their 
both  of  cerumonies,  pilgrimages,  late  accustomed  abuses,  but  shall 
purgatory,  and  such  other,  .  ,  .  evidently  perceive  that  the  wonl 
truly  yoii  and  your  servants  be  bo  of  God  hath  gotten  the  upper  hand 
blinded  that  you  eall  old  that  is  of  them  all,  and  hath  set  them  in 
new,  and  new  that  is  old.  .  .  .  their  right  use  and  estimation." 
But  in  very  deed  the  people  lie  re-  [Jenkyns'  Cranmer,  i.  210.]  There 
stored  by  this  hook  to  their  old  is  nothing  elsewhere  extaat  to 
good  usajjes,  altliuujjb  they  be  not  which  this lon^in^  so  well  appliPS, 
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CHAP  weight  is  evid'.iit  from  a  proclamation  on  the  same 
,^,,.^,,^  subject  which  was  issued  by  the  Crown  on  February 
*  D.  1538  26,  1538/  This  proclamation  travels  over  the  same 
ground  in  a  more  condensed  way,  and  in  some  cases 
uses  the  very  expressions  of  the  "Rationale."  It 
commands  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England  shall  all  be  used  as  heretofore 
untU  some  new  orders  respecting  them  are  issued ; 
but  enjoins  upon  the  clergy  the  duty  of  explaining 
them  to  the  people,  indicating  the  kind  of  explana- 
tions to  be  given  in  several  cases,  and  doing  so  in 
language  that  was  evidently  used  by  a  writer  who 
had  the  "  Book  of  Ceremonies"  before  him. 
OraviEng  The  revision  of  the  usages  of  divine  service  was  a 
o"1he"ver  most  deUcatc  and  difficult  business  to  be  undertaken. 
nneuiar  but  One  which  was  felt  to  be  necessary  by  the  leading 
clergy,  and  the  necessity  of  which  the  King  himself 
seems  reluctantly  to  have  acknowledged.  There 
was,  especially,  a  general  feeling  that  the  divine 
service  used  in  the  Church  of  England  should  be 
used  in  the  vernacular,  and  not  in  Latin.  There 
was  not  now,  as  there  would  have  been  a  century  or 
two  before,  any  difficulty  in  deciding  what  the  ver- 
nacular really  was ;  for  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Norman- 
French,  and  Latin,  and  the  several  dialects  of  the 
fens  and  the  hills  had  been  gradually  amalgamating 
into  the  noble  English  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
though  peculiar  dialects  wore  still  to  be  heard  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  there  was  now  a  real 
and  definite  language  spoken  by  the  great  majority.^ 

*  Wilkins'  Concil.,  iii.  ?42.  could  gain  two  hundred  converts 

*  It  is  atniifiiig  to  find  Uimldua  at  a  eennon  in  French  or  Latin 
Canil>Ti.'nsis  Mviii^'.  that  wli^n  he  though  tberumkr^'tood  not  a  word 
iireni'lied  the  Crusadeii  to  the  of  it  flVhutiurs  Auglim  Soeta, 
\V»-l»1imen   nf   Haverfcnlwtst,    he  ii.  4!ll.j 
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Latin,  therefore,  had  no  longer  the  advantage  of  chap 
being  the  most  comprehensive  language  in  a  country  .^^-^.^ 
of  mixed  dialects,  nor  was  it  bo  generally  understood  *-"■  '538 
as  formerly  even  by  the  educated  classes. 

Vernacular  prayer  hooks  had,  indeed,  been  long  Use  of 
known  in  England,  and  several  portions  of  divine  Di'nne 
service  which  especially  concerned  the  people  had  **""^* 
been  said  in  English,  as  will  be  shown  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  the  subject  more  fully  in  the  next 
volume.  The  English  Primer  was  in  use  at  least 
during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  had 
been  in  print  from  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth.* 
Homilies  in  English  for  the  Festivals  were  printed 
(from  older  MSS.)  by  Caxton  in  1483;  and  con- 
venient indexes  had  long  been  common,  by  means  of 
which  those  who  were  able  to  read  could  turn  to  the 
Lessons,  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  in  their  English 
New  Testaments.  In  short,  a  gradual  approxima- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  divine  service 
had  been  making  for  a  long  time  past,  and  Latimer 
found  a  very  hearty  response  in  the  minds  of  the 
clergy  when,  speaking  of  baptism  in  his  sermon  before 
the  Convocation  of  1536,  he  exclaimed,  "Shall  we 
evermore  in  ministering  it  speak  Latin,  and  not 
English  rather,  that  the  people  may  know  what  is 
said  and  done  ?"' 

The  first  attempts  in  the  direction  of  ritual  refor-  Reforma- 
mation  were,  of  course,  associated  with  the  ancient  uiioSer- 
Latin  service  books.  The  Breviary,  or  Portiforium,  "**  ^°o^ 
liad  been  revised  in  the  time  of  Warham  and  Wolsey, 

»  Corerdale  and  Grafton  write  to  corrector.     Thej^  b^  that  he  has 

Cromwell,  on  Sept  12, 1538,  aak-  printed  Primers  in  English,  among 

ing  pcrmiasion  for  Regnaul^  tlie  other  hooks,  for  forty  yean  past. 

I'aiis  piiiiler,  to  sell  what  hooks  he  [Slate  Papers,  i.  589.] 

tios  in  stock,  but  not  to  print  more  '  Scnnons,  i.  &3,  cd.  1824. 
in    English    without  an    English 
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CHAP  and  a  reformed  edition  published  in  tlie  year  131(i. 
.^J^^,^  In  this  the  rubrics  were  much  simplified :  Holy 
A.D.  1542  Scripture  was  directed  to  be  read  in  order,  without 
omission,  and  the  Lessons  were  restored  to  their 
original  length,  which  was  about  double  of  what  they 
liad  been  reduced  to  in  some  previous  editions.  This 
reformed  Portuis  was  reprinted  in  1531,  and  in  1533 
the  Missal  was  reformed  on  the  same  principles. 
The  Psalter  had  also  been  in  use  for  some  time,  on  a 
system  very  nearly  similar  to  our  own,  and  much 
less  difficult  to  use  and  follow  than  the  old  arrange- 
ment. It  had  also  been  translated  into  English  as 
early,  at  least,  as  1530,  and  was  sometimes  printed 
with  the  Latin  and  English  in  parallel  columns,  as 
Prayer  Books  are  printed  in  Welsh  and  English  to 
this  day  in  Wales.  In  1541  a  still  further  reformed 
edition  of  the  Portuis  or  Breviary  was  printed,  and 
directed  by  Convocation  to  be  used  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  But  further 
measures  of  ritual  reformation  were  already  con- 
templated, and  no  more  Service  Books  were  now  al 
lowed  to  be  printed  than  were  absolutely  necessary. 
Lraonsto  The  Convocation  of  1542-3  took  the  first  decided 
Eiigu^*"  steps  towards  that  revision  of  the  ancient  devotional 
system  which  ended  in  our  existing  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  In  sending  forth  the  revised  Breviary,  they 
also  passed  a  canon  ordering  "that  every  Sundav 
and  Holy-day  throughout  the  year,  the  curate  of 
every  parish  church,  after  the  Te  Deum  and  Magni- 
ficat, shall  openly  read  unto  the  people  one  chapter 
of  the  New  Testament  in  English  without  exposi- 
tion; and  when  the  New  Testament  is  read  over  then 
to  begin  the  Old."'  Archbishop  Lee  had  ordertJ 
some  years  before  {probably  in  153G)  that  all  cunit"-- 

-  WilVins'  C-CJL^I,.  iii.  fi!;5 
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and  ]  leads  of  congregations,  religious 
privileged  and  other,  shall  every  holy-i 
gospel  and  epistle  of  that  day  out  of 
Bible,  plainly  and  distinctly  :  and  the 
grace  shall  make  some  declaration  eithe 
or  of  both  (if  the  time  may  serve)  ever 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tl 
become  the  custom  in  the  Southern  P 
that  a  very  decided  advance  had  been 
direction  of  the  Prayer  Book  system.* 

In  the  same  session,  a  committee  w; 
for  the  revision  of  the  ancient  service 
more  extended  plan  than  had  been  adi 
editions  of  1516,  1531,  and  1541.  Tt 
informed  the  Convocation  that  it  was  th 
Majesty — 

"  That  all  Mass-books,  Antiphoners,  Portuisea 
of  England  should  be  newly  exammed,  correi 

*  Injunctions  in  Bnmet,  vol,  iii,  mean  space  the  1 
port  ii.  -p.  182,  ed.  1S16.  the  pulitit  and  r 

*  It  is  most  likely  that  the  Gospel  in  the  1 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  &c.,wet«Kad  Mr.  Craniner  Siiitl 
ID  Latin  first  and  then  in  English,  him  that  in  tlie  ] 
There  ia  an  interesting  anonymoua  pels  thej  kept  no! 
letter  to  theDukeofNorfolk,  which  do,  but  do  penis 
shows  that  Cianmer  hail  become  chapter  of  the 
acquainted  with  this  plan  in  G«r-  Afttrwards  the 
many : — "Although  I  had  a  chap-  quire  do  sing  the 
lain  yet  could  I  not  be  suifered  to  tne  secret  and  p 
have  him  eing  Masa,  but  waa  con-  and  the  Priest  su 
strained  to  hear  their  Mass,  which  voice  the  words  of 
is  but  one  in  a  Churcli,  and  that  And  after  the  Le' 
is  celebrated  in  form  following,  turaeth  to  the  [ 
The  Priest,  in  vestmenta  after  our  them  in  Ahnai^'i 
manner,  singeth  everything  in  p:'ocess  how  the; 
Latin,  as  we  use,  omitting  suffrages.  themselves  to  tliei 
The  Epistle  he  readeth  in  Latin.  Flesh  and  Blood  ul 
In  the  mean  time  the  sub-deacon  may  everj^  man  i 
goetb  into  the  pulpit  and  leadeth  to  withoutgoin^'  toC 
tliepeopletheepiatleintheirvulgar;  letter  was  written 
afterthey  peruse  other  things  as  our  about  1530.  [Etli 
priests  do.    Then  the  Priest  readeth  ii,  192.] 

Btiftly  the  Gospel  in  Latin.     In  the 

2  I 
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CHAP  and  castigated  from  all  maQner  of  mention  of  the  Bialiop  of 
'^  liome's  name,  from  all  apociyphas,  feigned  legends,  supereti- 
A.D.  1543  tiona,  orationa,  collects,  Teraiclea,  and  responses;  that  the 
names  and  memories  of  all  saints  which  be  not  mentioned  in 
the  Scripture  or  anthentical  doctors  should  be  abc^hed  and 
put  out  of  the  same  books  and  calendars,  and  that  the  service 
should  be  made  out  of  tlie  Scripture  and  other  authentic 
doctors."  ' 

The  Convocation  at  once  set  to  work  on  the  busi- 
ness thus  formally  placed  before  them  by  the  Crown  ; 
and  so  important  was  it  considered,  that  no  member 
was  allowed  to  absent  himself  from  their  meetings 
without  special  leave  of  absence. 
TheEne-       A  committes  was  appointed  for  carrying  out  the 
revised  by  details  of  this  work,  which  consisted  originally  of  the 
convoca-   gjg],Qpg  ^f  Salisbury  and  Ely  (Shaxton  and  Goodrich, 
the  former  being  ex  officio  Precentor  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury)  and  six  members  of  the  Lower  House : 
but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  arrangement 
was  not  adiiered  to  at  the  time,  the  whole  body  of 
Convocation  taking  the  work  in  hand.     The  imme- 
diate result  of  their  labours  appeared  in  the  English 
Litany,  which  received  the  final  sanction  of  Convo- 
andpro-    catiou  iu  March   1543-4,' and  was  promulgated  by 
bythe      the  Crown  on  June  11,  1544.^     It  was  the  service 
''"""'      best  known  to  and  best  liked  by  the  people,  and  had 
been  in  the  primers  in  their  own  tongue  for  at  least 
a  century  and  a  half,  though  not  exactly  in  the  form 
now  set  forth.     Hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  this 
Other       was  chosen  as  the  first  instalment  of  the  new  Service 
litanies      Books.     Other  "  Processions"  or  Litanies  were  also 
prepared    translated    from    the  ancient    Processionals   of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  were  sent  to  the  King  by 
'  Wilkins'  ConciL,  iii.  863.  •  Ibid.,  B68.  '  Ibid.,  87a 
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Archbishop  Cranmer  on  October  7th  of  the  same   chap 
year,*  but  they  were  never  published,  and  the  MS.  of  ^^,„^.,~,^ 
them  does  not  appear  to  have  come  down  to  our  *°-  '544 
time. 

But  with  the  Litany  in  English  the  change  of  the  Further 
services  from  Latin  to  the  vernacular  tongue  ceased  dS^  by 
as  long  as  Henry  lived.  A  committee  of  divines  "j^j^ 
continued  the  work  of  translation  and  adaptation, 
but  their  labours  appear  to  have  been  in  some  way 
hindered  by  Henry,  as  he  had  contrived  to  hinder 
the  Convocation  in  their  translation  of  the  Bible 
some  years  previously.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  that  their  work  was 
brought  to  light  again :  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  then  developed  into  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
must  be  narrated  in  a  future  chapter.  It  seems 
almost  certain,  from  the  evidence  extant,  that  the 
Prayer  Book  was  substantially  arranged  in  the  reign 
of  Henry,  and  that  little  remained  to  be  done  when 
his  death  made  it  possible  again  to  bring  it  forward. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  amount  of  refer-  Sumnuuy 
mation  which  took  place  in  the  devotional  system  of  SonS"*^ 
the  Church  in  this  reign,  it  may  be  said  that  three  ^^^  "* 
points  were  thoroughly  established.     It  was  deter-  Hraiy 
mined  [1]  That  the  Church  had  authority  to  settle 
her  own  mode  of  divine  worship  :  [2]  That  many 
changes  were  neceasary  in  the  devotional  habits  and 
customs  of  the  country  :  and  [3]  That  it  was  expe- 
dient, in  future,  to  have  divine  service  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.     The  progress  made  in  carrying  out  these 
principles  was  very  considerable.    Many  superstitious 
usages  were  abolished  ;  the  Scriptures  used  in  divine 
"  Jenkjma'  Cranmer,  i-  316. 
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CHAP  service  were  read  to  the  people  in  English;  the 
,.,*.v^„  Litany  was  used  entirely  in  English,  almost  exactly 
as  we  now  use  it ;  and  the  material  was  prepared  for 
the  formation  of  our  Prayer  Book  system.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  strong  prejudices  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  later  years,  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
"  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth" — that  of 
1549 — would  have  been  in  use  for  some  years  before 
that  young  prince  ascended  his  father's  throne. 
In  which  case  it  would  undoubtedly  have  gained  a 
stronger  hold  upon  the  country  than  it  did  in  the 
midst  of  the  miserable  religious  divisions  that  charac- 
terized Edward  the  Sixth's  reign. 
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THB  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF  TH 
[A.  s.  IC3&— A.  D.  I5i2] 

THERE  haa  been  much  wild  and 
about  the  scarcity  of  the  Bibl 
preceding  the  Reformation.  It  has 
granted  that  Holy  Scripture  was  a] 
book  to  clergy  and  laity,  until  it  > 
English  by  l^ndale  and  Coverdale, 
only  real  source  of  knowledge  respC' 
then  was  the  translation  made  by  Wi 
The  facts  are  that  the  clergy  an( 
daily  reading  lai^e  porUons  of  the  ] 
them  stored  up  in  their  memory  by  c 
tion  :  that  they  made  very  free  use  t 
ture  in  preaching,  so  that  even  a  i 
reader  is  astonished  at  the  number  of 
references  contained  in  mediseval  sermc 
less  copies  of  the  Bible  were  writt 
surprising  industry  of  cloistered  scribi 
glosses  or  commentaries  were  written 
seen  to  be  full  of  pious  and  wise  thouj 
all  laymen  who  could  read  were,  as  a 
with  their  gospels,  their  psalter,  or  of 
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CHAP  portions  of  the  Bible.  Men  did,  in  fact,  take  a  vast 
,^,„^,^^  amount  of  personal  trouble  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
duction of  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  and 
accomplished  by  head,  hands,  and  hearty  what  is  now 
chiefly  done  by  paid  workmen  and  machinery.  The 
clergy  studied  the  Word  of  God,  and  made  it  known 
to  the  laity  :  and  those  few  among  tl\e  laity  who 
could  read  had  abundant  opportunity  of  reading  the 
Bible  eitlier  in  Latin  or  in  English  up  to  the  Refor- 
mation period. 

Wliile,  therefore,  full  justice  is  done  to  the  men  of 
the  Reformation  for  their  zeal  in  disseminating  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  let  us  be  equally  just  towards 
those  of  preceding  ages.  Fair  historical  research 
will  convince  any  investigator  who  is  open  to  con- 
viction that  God  has  always  had  a  large  army  of 
faithful  servants  engaged  in  making  known — some 
in  one  way,  some  in  another — the  Word  which  He 
has  revealed.' 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  is  a  work  in  which 
English  divines  have  always  shown  an  interest  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  keenly  felt  by  those 
of  other  European  nations,  although  it  was  evidently 
felt  also  in  the  East,  judging  by  the  vernacular  trans- 
lations that  exist  there.  The  great  libraries  of 
England  contain  many  memorials  of  this  zeal  and 
mterest,  and  further  evidence  respecting  it  is  found 
in  our  histories.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  destruc- 
tion of  manuscripts  by  the  Puritans,'  there  still  exist 

*  Perhaps  tliereiasomeground  for  in  England  at  first:  and  printed 
reproach  m  the  fact  that  the  Holy  books  were  larglj  imparted  from 
Sible  had  Ijeen  benutifuliy  printed     Fisnce  and  Germany. 


Latin,    abroad,    eiyUty    yeare  '  "Yea,  many  an  ancient  MS. 

ijefore  any  attempt  v/aa  made  to  Bible,"  saya  Fufler,  "cut  in  pit 

pnnt  it  either  in  Latin  or  English  to  cover  filthy  pamphlets."    Cui 

* -  '—     But  the  art  of  History,  u.  246,  e<t.  1837. 
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many    vernacular    gospels,   psaltera,    and   complete    chap 
Bibles  of  dates  ranging  from  the  ninth  to  the  six-  .^,.~„-~,^ 
teenth  century,  relics  that  bear  witoess  to  extensive  Early  and 
labours  of  which  devouring  time  and  fanatic  igno-  Med-wval 
ranee  have  spared  but  a  representative  portion.  Bibles 

The  earliest  of  these  translations  known  to  us  now 
is  one  of  the  Psalter  by  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne [a.d.  .656-709].  The  Venerable  Bede  [ad. 
673-735]  made  a  translation,  the  extent  of  which  is 
not  recorded ;  but  on  the  evening  of  his  death  he 
waa  engaged  in  finishing  the  gospel  of  St.  John  by 
the  aid  of  an  amanuensis.  King  Alfred  [a.d. 
849-941]  is  said  to  have  translated  the  whole  Bible ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  executed  some  portions  of 
such  a  translation.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is 
a  magnificent  English  copy  of  the  Gospels,  called  the 
Durham  Book,  which  is  not  more  recent  than  the 
time  of  King  Alfred,  and  there  is  another  of  the 
same  age  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  :  a 
Psalter  of  the  same  period  is  in  the  Chapter  Library 
at  Salisbury  (in  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon),  and  a  Book 
of  the  Gospels,  of  rather  later  date,  in  Corpus  Christi 
Library,  Cambridge.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
more  known  to  those  famiUar  with  our  manuscript 


Although  these  facts  have  beeu  much  lost  sight  of  cranm. 
during  the  last  three  centuries  by  all  except  anti-  °^^' 
quarians,  they  were  well-known  at  the  period  of  the  'i'"" 
Reformation,  and  are  placed  on  record  by  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  in  his  preface  to  the  "  Great  Bible" 
in  the  following  words,  with  which  he  supports  his 
arguments  in  lavour  of  vernacular  Bibles  : — 

"  If  the  matter  should    be   tried   by   custom,  we   might 
also  allege  custom  for  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  in  the 
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CHAP  vulgar  tongue,  and  prescribe  the  more  ancient  cnstom.  For 
^  it  is  not  much  above  one  hundred  years  ago  since  Scripture 
liath  not  been  accustomed  to  be  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
witliin  this  realm.  And  many  hundred  years  before  that, 
it  was  translated  and  read  in  tbe  Saxons'  tongue,  which  at 
that  time  was  our  mother's  tongue : '  whereof  there  remaincth 
yet  divers  copies,  found  lately  in  old  abbeys,  of  such  antiqae 
manners  of  writing  and  speaking,  that  few  men  now  been  able 
to  read  and  understand  them.  And  when  this  language 
waxed  old  and  out  of  common  usage  because  folk  should  not 
lack  the  fruit  of  reading,  it  was  again  translated  into  the 
newer  language,  whereof  yet  also  many  copies  remain,  and  be 
daily  found."* 

Similar  testimony  Ib  borne  likewise  by  Foie,  who 
writes, — 

"  If  histories  be  well  examined,  we  shall  find  both  before 
the  Conquest  and  after,  as  well  before  John  WickUffe  was 
bom  as  since,  the  whole  body  of  the  Scriptures  by  sundry 
men  translated  into  this  our  country  tongue."* 

rerverted  The  lawless  political  principles  of  Wicklifie,  and 
vernacular  the  stlU  more  lawless  ones  of  his  followers,  created  a 
**  strong  prejudice  against  vernacular  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  England 
both  in  Church  and  State.  The  Bible  was  quoted 
in  support  of  rebellion  and  of  the  wildest  heresy : 
and  even  Archbishop  Cranmer  refers  to  and  con- 
demns a  class  of  persons  who  thus  "slandered  and 
hindered  the  Word  of  God,"  in  his   preface  just 


We  can  easily  see,  now,  that  the  best  remedy  for 

■  Jenkyns'  Cranmer,  ii  106.    A  theyear  1260, when Konn&nFreiicIi 

part  of  a  Nonn&n  French  Bible,  was  the  Temacnlar  of  the  ]u^bei 

beginning  vitli  Ezra  and  ending  dasscB  in  England.    It  is  an  illu- 

witb  Micah,  exists  in  the  library  ol  minated  folio,  bound  in  oa]L 

E.AyBhfordSttnford,E9q.,atN7ne-  •  Foie's  Saion  Gospels,  Dcdi- 

head  Court,  Somereelshire.      Sir  cation. 
Frederick  Madden  dnten  it  nbnut 
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tJie  evils  which  thus  attended  the  use  of  Bibles    chap 
translated  by  private  men   was   the    issue   of  an  ,.^„_^„^ 
authorized  version.     Probably  this  was  contemplated 
much  earlier  than  is  commonly  supposed,  for  there  is  *"5^.' 
a  reference  to  it  even  in  the  Constitution  of  Arch-  ^  "p^ 
bishop  Arundel,  by  wliich  he  prohibited  the  circula-  BiUa 
tion  of  Wickliffe's  translation.     This  famous  Con- 
stitution is  the  seventh  of  thirteen  which  were  set 
forth  by  a  Provincial  Synod  of  Canterbury,  held  at 
Oxford  in  1 408.     After  stating,  on  the  authority  of 
St.  Jerome,  the  risk  which  was  incurred  in  translat- 
ing the  Bible,  lest  the  sense  of  the  inspired  writers 
should  not  be  really  given,  it  goes  on  to  enact  as 
follows : — 

"  We  therefore  decree  and  ordain,  that  from  henceforward 
no  unauthorized  person  shall  translate  any  portion  of  Holy 
Scripture  into  English,  or  any  other  language,  under  any  form 
of  book  or  treatise :  neither  shall  any  such  book  or  treatise,  or 
version  made  either  in  Wickliffe's  time  op  since,  be  read  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  publicly  op  privately,  under  the  penalty  of 
the  greater  excommunication,  bill  the  said  translation  shall  be 
apppoved  either  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  if  n 
by  a  provincial  council"' 

•  Wilkin8'Condl.,iiL317.  = 

constitution  lias  been  much  niisre-  Tirtuoua   and    well  learned 

E resented.    It  was  interpreted  by  translated  into  the  English  tongne, 

ivndewood  in  the  following  words,  and    h}r  good  and  godly  people 

"Ei   hoc    quod   dicitur    ' noviter  with  devotion  and  Bobemeaa  well 

compositiis,'  apparet  quod  libroa,  and  reverently  read:"  and  "this 

libeDos,  vel  troctatua  m  Anglicia  order  neither  forbad  the  tianda- 

vel  alio  idiomate  prius  translatoa  tions  to  be  read  that  were  done  of 

de  t«itn  Scripturte  legere  non  est  old  before  Wickliffe's  daya,  nor 

probibitiuu."     This  was  written,  condemned  his  because  it  was  new, 

about  A-D.  1430,  and  the  worda  of  but  becaose  it  waa  nanghL" 

so  cautious  a  lawyer  and  so  learned  On  another  occasion  the  mme 

a  divine  as  Bishop  Lyndewood  are  learned  and  well-informed  writer 

clear  evidence  aa  to  the  existence  says,  "  1  have  shewed  you  that  the 

of  Tentaculai  Bibles  earlier  than  clci^'j  keep  no  Biltlea  from  the 

that  of  Wickliffe.     .Ynolbcr  great  laity  that  can  no  more  but  their 

lawyer,  Sir   Thomas    More,  also  mother  tongue,  but  such  translo- 

writee  :    "  Tlie  whole  Bible  won,  tions  as  be  eithur  not  yet  approved 
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CHAP        From  Sir  Thomas  More's  words,  quoted  in  a  note 
^___^,^,  below,  it  ia  evident  that  vernacular  Bibles  of  other 
translations  than  that  of  WicklifFe  were  thus  autho- 
rized by  bishops,  for  the  use  of  laymen  and  women  in 
their  own  dioceses,  down  to  the  time  when  the  free 
use  of  the  printing-press,  and  a  new  influx  of  private 
translators,'  suggested  again  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
perly  authorized   version   of    the    whole    of   Holy 
Scripture. 
Tyndaie"!       As  IS  Well  known,  Tyudalc's  translation  of  tbe 
oTih/"^  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1525  at  Cologne, 
^J~'  and  the  first  edition  obtained  some  circulation  ;  but 
*.».  1535  the  whole  of  the  second  edition  was  bought  up  bj 
Archbishop  Warham,  through  Tunstal,  Bishop  0! 
London,  in  1527,  before  it  had  reached  England' 
There  was  much  justification  for  this  in  the  "  pro- 
logues," the  "  glosses,"  and  the  false  renderings  of 
Tyndale's  translation  (the  first  alone  occupying  as 
much  space  as  the  translation  itself) ;  but  no  douU 
Warham  was  one  of  those  for  whom  the  excuse 
should  be  made  which  Crannier  wrote  in  his  preface 
to  the  "Great  Bible,"  "therefore  I  can  well  think 
them  worthy  pardon,  which  at  the  coming  abroad  of 
Scripture  doubted  and  drew  back." 

In  1530  Henry  VIII,  called  together  an  assembly, 

for  good,  or  sucli  as  be   already  complains  of  tranaliktions  nude  bj 

reproTeii  for  naught  os  Wicklitres  the  Lutheran  faction,  "instilling' 

was.     For  aa  for  old  ones  that  wero  pemicioua  and  Bcandalous  heRa<:3 

iNjfore   WicklifFe's   days  thcj  re-  into  the  minds  of  the  simple,  ami 

mitia  lawful,  and  be  in  some  folks  profaning    the   hitherto   uimilljeil 

hands."    "  Myself  have  seen  and  miycsty  of  the  Holy  Scriptare«  b» 

can  shew  you  Bibles  fair  and  old  nefarious  nnd  distorted  comments.' 

which  have  been  known  and  aeen  [Wilkina'  Concil.,  iii.  706.1 

by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  '  He  paid  £m  9b.  4d.  [/800of 

left  iu  laymen  8  hands  and  women's,  modem  money]  for  the  copies,  vhl 

to  anch  as  he  knew  for  good  and  some  of  tbe  otner  bishops  conln- 

catholick   folk   that   used  it  with  Imted  towania  the  ejtpense.    Sw 

doberncBS  and  devotion."  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett,  [II.  it,  87. 
*  In  152G  Archbishop  Warham 
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consisting   of  the   two    archbishops,    "and   also   a    chap 
sufficient  number  of  discreet,  virtuous,  and  well-  .^,.~^-~^ 
leioned  personages  in  divinity,  as  well  of  either  of    ^^j^ 
the   universities,    Oxford  and  Cambridge,   as  also  Veraion 
chosen  and  taken  out  of  other  parts  of  his  realm,  ^'^^530 
giving  unto  them  liberty  to  speak  and  declare  plainly 
tlieir  advices,  judgments,  and  determinations,"  re- 
specting books  imported  from  abroad,  and  containing 
doctrine  contrary  to  that  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  also  as  to  "  the  admission  and  divulgation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  translated  into  English." 
This   commission  was  called,  says  the  subsequent 
proclamation,  because  it  had — 

"  Come  to  the  heai-ing  of  our  said  sovereign  Lord  the  King, 

that  report  ia  made  by  divera  and  many  of  his  subjects,  that 

it  \7ere  to  all  men  not  only  expedient,  but  also  necesAary  to  have 

in  the  English  tongue  both  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old." 

It  was  decided — 

"  By  them  all,  that  it  ia  not  necessary  the  said  Scripture  to' Reasons 
bo  in  the  English  tongue,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  common  ^^^  u'n*' 
people ;  .  .  .  and  that  having  respect  to  the  malignity  of  this  deruking 
present  time,  with  the  inclination  of  the  people  to  erroneous ' 
opinions,  the  translation  of  the  Kew  Testament  and  the  Old 
into    the   vulgar  tongue   of  English   should   rather   be   the 
occasion  of  continuance  or  increase  of  errors  among  the  said 
people,  tlian  any  benefit  or  commodity  towards  the  wealth  of 
their  souls," 

But  the  document  continues  to  the  effect  that 
when  the  dangers  arising  from  these  heretical 
opinions  have  passed  away — 

"  His  Highness  intendeth  to  provide  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture shall  be  by  great,  learned,  and  Catholic  persons,  translated 
into  the  English  tongue,  if  it  shall  then  seem  to  His  Grace 
convenient  to  be."* 

»  Wilkina'  Conril.,  iiL  740; 
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CHAP  Immediately  after  this  proclamation  Archbishop 
^^,_,,.^  Warham  set  forth  a  paper  stating  in  detail  what  had 
been  determined,  and  the  particular  errors  con- 
demned in  "Tlie  Wicked  Mammon,"  "  The  Revela- 
tion of  Antichrist,"  the  "Sum  of  Scripture,"  "The 
Supplication  of  Beggars,"  and  some  other  books; 
which  ended  with  a  "  bill  in  English  to  be  published 
by  the  preachers,"  a  kind  of  homily  in  which  the 
clergy  were  made  to  endorse  the  royal  proctamatjon. 
In  this  are  words  confirming  the  intention  expressed 
in  the  proclamation,  as  follows  : — 

"  Exhorting  and  moving  you,  that  in  consideration  bia 
Highness  did  there  openly  say  and  protest  that  he  wonld 
cause  the  New  Testament  to  be  by  learned  men  faithfully  and 
purely  translated  into  the  English  tongue,  to  the  intent  be 
might  have  it  in  his  bands  ready  to  be  given  to  his  people,  as 
he  might  see  their  manners  and  behaviour  meet,  apt,  and 
convenient  to  receive  the  same,  that  ye  will  ao  detest  these 
pernicious  books,  so  abhor  these  heresies,"  &a  &c 
Members        prom  thls  last  document  and  the  one  preceding  it 
Commis-    appears  that  the  commission  consisted  of — 
A-D-  '530  Sit  Thomas  More. 

Archbishop  Warham. 

„         Lee. 
Bishop  TunataL 
Dr.  William  Grardlner. 
„  £ichard  Sampson. 
„  Eichard  Wolman,  Master  of  Seqnesta 
„  John  Eell,  councillor. 
„  Nicolas  Wibon,  the  King's  confessor. 
„  Richard  Dorke,  Archdeacon  of  Wiltahiie. 
„   John  Oliver. 
„  Edward  Steward. 
„   Richard  Mawdley. 
„  "William  Mortimer. 
„  Edward  Crome. 
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Mr.  Eobert  Carter.  chap 

„   Edward  Leiglitoa  ^ 

„   Hugh  Latimer. 
„   John  Thixtm. 
„  William  Latimen 
„  Koger  Tilson. 
"  With  many  more  learned  men  of  the  said  universities  in 
great  number  assembled  then  and  tiiete  together."  ' 

Tlie  sigDatures  of  so  many  grave  and  wise  men  to 
Buch  a  document  (not  forgetting  that  Bishop  Latimer 
and  his  reforming  rehitive,  William  Latimer,  the 
friend  of  Bilney,  were  among  them),  show  that  it 
was  promulgated  in  good  iaith,  under  a  conviction 
that  at  the  moment  it  was  desirable  to  delay  the 
publication  of  an  English  authorized  version,  but 
that  it  would  be  shortly  undertaken. 

The  matter  was  officially  revived  at  the  end  of  the  Convoca- 
year  1534,  when — on  December  19th — Convocation  the  project 
presented  an  address  to  the  King  petitioning  bim  to  *■"'  '^-* 
exercise  a  censorship  over  the  noxious  pubUcations 
which  were  streaming  out  from  the  abundant  foun- 
tain established  by  the  printing-press.     They  also 
petitioned  him  "  that  his  Majesty  would  vouchsafe  to 
decree,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue  by  some  honest  and  learned  men, 
to  be  nominated  by  the  King,  and  to  be  delivered  to 
the  people  according  to  their  learning,"'    Whether 
the  King  granted  this  petition  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
known  that,  with  or  without  the  royal  license,  the  Cnmmet 
--4_rchbiahop  shortly  after  took  measures  for  comply-  ihe  work* 
ing   with  the  earnest  wish  of  the   clergy.     WhattJ^"^*^ 
measures  he  took  are  recorded  by  his  secretary, 
Halph  Morrice : — 

•  Wilkins"  Concil.,  iii.  737.  ^  IbH.,  77ft 
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ClIAP  "  First,  he  began  with  the  tranalation  of  the  New  Testa- 
^„„__^^  ment;  taking  an  old  English  translation  thereof,  wlucb  be 
A.D.  1534  divided  into  nine  or  ten  parts,  causing  each  part  to  be  written 
at  large  in  a  paper  book,  and  then  to  be  sent  to  the  best 
learned  bishops  and  others,  to  the  intent  that  they  ehonU 
make  a  perfect  correction  thereof.  And  when  they  had  done, 
he  required  them  to  send  back  their  parts  so  corrected  unto 
him  at  Lambeth,  by  a  day  limited  for  that  purpose;  and  tlit^ 
same  course,  no  question,  he  took  with  the  Old  Testameut'" 

As  early  as  June  10,  1535,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  writes  to  Cromwell  that  he  has  trans- 
lated St.  Luke  and  St.  John  for  his  portion  of  the 
work,  and  that  he  has  expended  great  labour  upon 
them.*  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London,  refused  to  f» 
operate,  and  sent  his  "  paper-book" — the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles — back  to  Cranmer,  with  an  uncivil  message. 
With  that  one  exception  the  bishops  all  complied 
with  the  wishes  of  Cranmer,  and  "when  the  day 
came,"  says  Morrice,  "  every  man  sent  to  Lambeth 
their  parts  corrected." 
Cover.  The  King's  proclamation  and  promise  had,  how- 

fraSation  ^^^r,  tempted  private  speculators ;  and  at  the  verj 
A-"-  'S3S  time  the  bishops  were  engaged  on  their  work,  an 
English  Bible  was  being  printed  abroad  from  the 
translation  in  which  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  and  Rf^rs 
had  each  had  a  share.*    It  was  published  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1535,  with  a  dedication  to  the  King,  signed  by 
Coverdale,  and  is  probably  that  referred  to  in  one  of 
the  Injunctions  issued  by  Cromwell  in  1 53G,  which  or- 
Engiuii     dered  that  there  should  be  provided  "  one  book  of  the 
up'in^'    whole  Bible,  of  the  largest  volume,  in  English,  and 

churchei    ^jjg  game  set  up  in  some  convenient  place  within  the 
A.D.  1536  '^  ^ 

'  NicboUa' Nmrativeaof  tlie  Re-  tinguish    tliuir    respective   diarei 

formation,  Camd.  Soc,  p.  277.  Tliere  are  also  copieR  of  the  tuat 

'  Stat«  Papers,  i.  430.  eilitiuu,  but  with  a  ditrereot  titi 

'  It  is  oLuost  impo»Mble  to  di»-  poge,  which  ia  dated  15J6. 
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said  Church  that  ye  have  care  of,  w 
parishioners  may  most  commodiously  i 
same  and  read  it."' 

Another  such  bookseller's  speculation 
the  following  year  under  the  name 
Matthew,  which  is  suppposed  to  be  an  "  a 
Rogers.  This  was  printed  by  Graftoi 
church,  the  King's  printers,  from  whose  ] 
formed  Breviary  also  proceeded  about  tl 
Some  letters  of  Cranmer's  are  extant,  ii 
which  he  writes  to  Cromwell  to  the  eff 
is  "  both  of  a  new  translation  and  a  ne^ 
requests  the  King's  license  "  that  the  i 
sold  and  read  of  every  person,  .vithout  d 
act,  proclamation,  or  ordinance  heretofoi 
the  contrary,  until  such  time  that  we  the 
set  forth  a  better  translation,  which  I  thii 
till  a  day  after  doomsday."'  These  rati 
words  do  not  explain  the  delay  in  the  p 
the  Bishops'  translation,  but  it  was  pro 
going  repeated  revision  :  and  in  his  sang 
Archbishop  thought  it  best  to  adopt  tl 
to  hand  as  one  not  likely  to  be  improi 
the  bishops.  He  changed  his  opinion  ( 
he  did  about  many  other  novelties  whicl 
guine  about  at  their  first  appearance. 

The  letter  just  quoted  was  written  to 
August  4,  1537.  On  the  13th  the 
wrote  another  telling  Cromwell  that  ht 
his  request  had  been  granted  '^  and  on 
sends  him  "  the  most  hearty  thanks  tt 
can  think,  and  that  in  the  name  of  tlit 
favoureth  God's  Word,  for  your  dilig 

*  Wilkins'  Concil,  iii.  815.  '  State  Pa 

'  Jeakyns'  Cranmer.  L  199. 
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CHAP    time  in  procuring  the  King's  highneas  to  set  forth 
-.^^■'^^^^  the  said  God's  Word,  and  His  gospel  by  his  Grace's 
authority."* 

Thus  the  royal  license  was  obtained  for  placing  the 
first  complete  edition  of  the  English  Bible  in  churches 
(for  genera]  reading  by  lay  people)  in  1536  :  and  a 
similar  license  for  allowing  the  second  edition  to  be 
^j^    used  without  hindrance  by  every  one  at  their  own 
useinpri-  homes,  in  1537.     For  a  time  the  result  was  what 
^D.  1537  had  been  anticipated  by  the  great  assembly  of  learned 
men  whom  the  King  bad  consulted  on  the  subject. 
So  irreverent  and  factious  an  use  was  made  of  the 
Bible,  that  a  proclamation  was  Shortly  issued  de- 
claring how  much  the  King  was  disappointed  at 
the  way  in  which  many  were  abusing  the  privilege. 
It  appears   that   over-zealous    Bible   readers   were 
accustomed  to  interrupt  divine  service  and  the  cele- 
Misuseof  bration  of  the   Holy   Eucharist  by  shouting  out 
by  puii-    chapters  of  the  Bible  in  "  loud  and  high  voices," 
*""*         instead  of  "  praying  with  peace  and  silence  as  good 
Christian  men  ought  to  do  ;"  and  the  King  enjoins 
those  who  wish  to  read  it  in  the  English  tongue  to 
read  the  Bible  "quietly  and  reverently  by  them- 
selves secretly  at  all  times  and  places  convenient,  for 
their  own  instruction  and  edification  to   increase 
thereby  godliness  and  virtuous  living.""    Cromwell's 
Injunctions  of  1536  show  that  those  most  favourable 
to  the  dissemination  of  Holy  Scripture  could  not 
blind  themselves  to  this  exhibition  of  lawless  zeal, 
for  while  the  third  Injunction  forbids  any  one  to 
discourage  Bible  reading,  it  also  exhorts  strongly  to 
Hie  avoidance  of  contention  and  altercation  ;^  so  con- 

*  Jenkrns'  Cranmer,  L  SCO.  from  Cranmer  to  Lord  Lide  on  tlie 

•  WilkiM'  Concil.,  iii.  811.  «ame  iubjectin  Jenk\iia'  Omnnier, 
'  Ibid.,  816.     See  also  a  letter     i.  284. 
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troversial    and    irreverent   was    the    spirit   of    the    chap 
times.  ..^..--v-i^. 

The  facts  recorded  will  show  that  the  experiment  *■"■  '537 
was  now  being  made  of  allowing  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  translated  by  private  men,  to  be  issued 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Crown.    About  twenty-five  Great 
editions  of  printed  English  New  Testaments  were  English" 
already  in  circulation,  and  to  these  were  added  the  ^g^^^' 
Old   Testament,   as  translated    by   Coverdale  and  circulation 
others.     But  it  was  specially  enjoined    that    none 
should  print  or  circulate  any  of  these,  whether  pro- 
duced abroad  or  in  England,  "unless  the  same  be 
first  viewed,  examined,  and  admitted  by  the  King's 
highness,  or  one  of  his  privy  council,  or  one  bishop 
within   the   realm,  whose   names    shall    be   tlierein 


Such  precautions,  however,  were  soon  found  to  be 
insufficient  to  secure  a  really  good  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular.      These  early 
printed  New  Testaments  and  Old  Testaments  were 
hasty   translations    made    from    secondary  sources, 
instead  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  were  Privaie 
by  no  means  such  as  would  be  likely  to  command  the  tions  noi 
confidence  of  scholars.     Coverdale  states  on  his  title-  Jl^J,y 
page  that  his  Bible  was  "  translated  out  of  Douche 
and  Latyn,"  that  is  from  Luther's  version  and  the 
Vulgate  :  and  in  his  letters  he  adds  the  information 
that  his  critical  scrupulousness  had  secured  the  use 
of  five  editions  of  German  and  Latin  Bibles  "  to  help 

'  Wilkins'    Concilia,    iii    847.  printer.     It  is  printed  with  the 

Antone  i^eveial  editiona  of  Tyn-  same  type    and    the   some   onu- 

dale'a  New  Testament  which  were  mental  title-page  that  were  used 

printed  in  1536,  there  is  one  small  for  the  "  Inatitution  of  a  Cbmtian 

jolio     which     was     undoubtedly  Man."   The  only  copy  known  is  iii 

printed  by  Bcrthelet  the  King's  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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CHAP    him  therein."     It  is  quite  clear  that  such  an  infini- 
^,..^_,,^  tesimal  collection   of  authorities,  and  those  of  no 
A.D.  1538  more  weight  than  the  Vulgate  and  Luther's  transla- 
tion, would  not  produce  an  English  version  that 
could  be  approved  of  by  learned  and  critical  men.' 
So  much  discussion,  indeed,  arose  on  the  subject,  not 
only  among  learned  and  critical  men,  but  among 
CKuunet's  othcrs  also,  that  Cranmer  was  obliged  to  indite  a 
J^e  "unc  cautionary  declaration  respecting  it,  which  waa  issued 
'K"orant     as  a  Royal  Proclamation  in  1533,  and  accompanied 
vpr-y        by  an  order  that  it  should  be  read  publicly  by  all 
the  parochial  clergy  : — 

*'  If  at  any  time,"  this  declaration  said,  "  by  reading,  any 
doubt  shall  come  to  any  of  you  touching  the  sense  and  mean- 
ing of  any  part  thereof;  that  then,  not  giving  too  much  to 
your  own  minds,  fantasies,  and  opintODS,  nor  having  thereot 
any  open  reasoning  in  your  open  taverns  or  ale-houses,  je 
shall  have  recourse  to  such  learned  men  as  be  or  shall  be 
authorized  to  preach  and  declare  the  same."* 

It  appears  to  have  become  more  and  more  evident 
for  these  and  similar  reasona  that  a  properly  autho- 
rized version  must  be  set  forth,  which  should  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  learned,  and  offer  itself  as  a 
trustworthy  guide  to  the  ignorant. 

In  April  1539,  therefore,  a  new  translation  was 
printed,  of  which  the  following  is  the  title  : — 

'  In  some  editions  of  Tyndale's  sent  of  him.  .  .  ."  Here  the  words 
New  Testament  tlicre  is  what  muat  "whether  it  be  unto  the  king,  «s 
be  regarded  as  a  ■wilfa.l  omisHion  of  chief  head,"  which  appear  in  othu 
the  gMTeat  possible  character,  for  editions,  are  altogether  left  oat- 
it  appears  in  several  editions,  and  Such  on  error  was  quite  enough 
has  no  shadow  of  Justification  in  Justification  for  the  suppiession  of 
the  Greek  or  Latin  of  the  passage.  Tyndale's  tmnslation.  [Bee  edd.  ol 
It  ia,  in  the  printing  of  1  Peter  1531  and  1534,  Douce  B.  226, 337, 
iL13,14,"Submit  yourselveaunto  Bodl.  Lib,,  the  first  an  extremelj 
all  nxanner  of  ordinance  of  man  rare  copy.] 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be  *  Jenkyns*  Cranmer,  iv.  272. 
unto  rulew  as  unto  them  that  are 
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"  The  Bible  in  English,  that  is  to  aay,  the  content  of  all  the    CHAP 

Holy  Scripture,  both  of  the  OH  and  New  Testament,  truly        ^ 
translated  after  the  verity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  by 
the  diligent  atudy  of  divers  excellent  learned  men,  expert  in  ^^  ver- 
the  foresaid  tongues.    Printed  by  Richard  Grafton  and  Edward  sion  of 
Whitchurch.     Cum  Privil<?gio  ad  imprimendiim  solum."  *'""  '^■" 

It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  tbat  the  "  divera 
excellent  learned  men"  who  made  this  translation  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  were  those  who  had 
"sent  to  Lambeth  their  parts  corrected"  in  1535. 
The  long  interval  between  then  and  1 539  was 
probably  occupied  in  revision  of  their  work  ;  though, 
of  course,  many  months  must  be  allowed  for  that  of 
t!ie  printer.' 

Tliis  Bible  was  reprinted  by  Edward  Wliitchurch  Reprinicd 
in  April   1540,  wit!i  a  "prologue"  or  preface  by  1540,  wiih 
Arciibishop  Cranmer.'     Jn   this   preface   Cranmer  ^nuimct' 
warns  the  people  against  the  '■inordinate  reading, 
indiscreet    speaking,    contentioas    disputing,"    and 
"  licentious  living,"  by  which  some  did  "  slander  and 
hinder  the  Word  of  God  most  of  all  other,  whereof 
they  would  seem  to  be  greatest  furtherers,"^     It  is 
thus  again  made  evident  that  there  was  much  which 
might  make  good  men  shrink  and  hesitate  before 
they  sowed    the    vernacular    scriptures    broadcast 
among  the  people.     It    was   determined,  however,  f^r  jL;je  m 
fully  to  supply  the  parish  churches,   and  several  chmcbt-s 


•  St  John's  College,  Cnrabridge,  hns  on  tlie  fly-leaf  the  following 

po8ses«i;8  a  fine  cop^  of  this  Bible,  inscription  :—"  This   book  ia  pru- 

printeilun  vellum,  Uluminatiil,  end  Bcut«u  luito  jour  most  excellent 

tiaving    Cromwell'H    anas  on  the  Highness  by  your  loTing,  fnitlifiil, 

frontispiece.  anil   obodiont    subject    and   ilaiij- 

'  A   magnitiotnt    copy   of  this,  orator,  Anthony  Jlarler  of  Loudon, 

also  printed  on  vellum  and  itlu-  lliibenlasheT.'' 

niiiinted,  ia  in  the  British  Musemn.  '  Jenkyns'  Cranmer,  ii.  104. 
It  is  bound  in  thi«e  volnmes,  ani 
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CHAP    printers  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  quick 
^.^^^^  multiplication  of  copies. 

In  the  very  same  month,   April   1540,  another 

^nt^ln  e<lition  was  printed  "  by  Thomas  Petyt  and  Kobert 

A-D.^iS4o  Redman,   for  Thomaa  Berthelet,  printer  unto  tlie 

IS4I    j^ing'g  Qrace ;"  and  towards  the  end  of  1539  anotlier 

edited  by  Richard  Taverner,  a  student  or  canon  of 

Cardinal  College. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  appeared  another  printed 
by  Richard  Grafton,  and  also  having  on  the  title-page 
"This  is  the  Bible  appointed  to  the  use  of  the 
Churches." 

In  November  of  the  same  year  there  was  printed 
by  Whitchurch  (but  not  published  for  some  months) 
another  edition  "  Overseen  and  perused  at  the  com- 
mandment of  the  King's  Highness,  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Fathers  in  God,  Cufchbert,  Bishop  of 
Duresme,  and  Nicolas,  Bishop  of  Rochester ;"  that 
is,  Tunstal  and  Heath.    The  title-page  of  this  calls  it 

"  The  Bible  in  English  of  the  largest  and  greatest  volume 
iiiithorized  and  appointed  by  the  commandment  of  our  most 
redoubted  Prince  and  Sovereign  Lord  King  Henry  the  VIIL. 
supreme  head  of  this  his  Church  and  realm  of  England:  t« 
be  frequented  and  uaed  in  every  church  in  this  hia  said  realm, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  his  former  injunctions  given  in  that 
behalf" 

In  May  1541  there  was  another  edition  of  Crau- 
mer's  volume  printed  by  Whitchurch  j  in  November 
of  the  same  year  a  second  edition  by  Grafton  of  that 
"overseen"  by  Bishops  Tunstal  and  Heath  :  and  in 
December  another  edition,  also  printed  by  Giufton. 
of  Cranmer's. 

This  large  supply  of  nine  editions  of  "  Great,"  or 
folio,  Bibles  (some  being  nearly  identical  with  others) 
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was  partly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  "  haberdasher,"    chap 
Anthony  Marler,  referred  to  in  a  note  on  a  previous  ^..J^,.^ 
page,  who  appears  to  have  been  what  we  should  now  *■"■  '54" 
call  the  "  publisher"  officially  appointed  for  their  sale. 
At  a  Privy  Council  held  at  Greenwich  on  April  25, 
1541,    "It   was   agreed   that    Anthony   Marler,   oiuzaixiat 
London,  merchant,  might   sell   the    Bibles   of  the  Great 
Great  Bible  unbound  for  ten  shillings  sterling  ;  and  eiecTpricc 
bound,   being    trimmed   with    bullions,  for  twelve 
shillings  sterling:"*  sums  equal  to  £6  and  £7  of 
modem   money.       But   shortly   afterwards    Marler 
writes  to  the  council  complaining  that  the  books 
remain  unsold,  and  that  he  shall  be  "undone"  if  the 
parishioners   are   not    compelled    to    provide  them- 
selves with  copies  of  the  Bible  for  use  in  every  parish 
church  in  the  kingdom.'    A  proclamation  to  this 
effect  was,  therefore,  issued  on  May  6,  1541,  im- 
posing a  fine  on  those  who  failed  to  comply  with  the 
order  before  November  lat  of  the  same  year.'    Gran-  cranmer 
mer,  like  other  learned  men,  was,  however,  still  dis-  fo,^^^ 
satisfied  with  the  version  provided.    On  January  27,  p^I- 
1541-2,  he  addressed  the  newly-elected  Convocation 
on  the  general  question  of  reformation,  and  ended  by 
declaring  "  that  in  the  translations  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  there  were  many  points  which 
required  correction,  and  tliat  it  was,  therefore,  his 
wish  that  the  prolocutor  and  clergy  should  retire  to 
the  Lower  House,  and  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 
proper  method  for  examining  the  books  mentioned."' 
After  this  the  business  was  vigorously  carried  on 
for  some  weeks,  and  there  seemed  good  hope  that  an 
authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  would  be  pro- 

■  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  p.         '  Wilkins'  Concil.,  iii.  856, 
181.  »  Ibid.,  p.  166.  '  lliiil.,  s(!0. 
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CHAi'    vided  such  as  would  meet  all  requirements.    As  soon 

v-,,.^^  as  the  Archbishop  had  committed  it  to  the  consider- 

\tA\x    ^t'on  of  tlie  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  he  laid  it 

also  before  the  Upper  House,  taking  a  vote  whether 

or  not  the  "  Great  Bible"  of  the  previous  year  could 

be  retained  without  scandal  to  the  learning  of  the 

Great        clergy.      It  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  bishops 

L-orrecied    that  it  should  not  be  retained,  but  that  it  should  be 

examined  and  amended   "  according  to  that  Bible 

which  is  usually  read  in  the  English  Church,"  that 

is,  the  Vulgate,  as  it  stood  in  the  Sarum  Breviary 

and  Missal,  where  nearly  the  whole  of  it  waa  to  be 

found  in  the  Lessons,  Gospels,  and   Epistles,  &c.' 

Eventually  it  was  decided  to  distribute  the  New 

Testament  first  among  fifteen  bishops*  for  "  perusal," 

the  Old  Testament  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the 

members  of  the  Lower  House. 

Commit-        About  ten  days  afterwards,  on  February  13th,  the 

pointed  for  Lowcr  House  of  Convocatiou  sent  up  to  the  arch- 

ihor^^   bishop  and  bishops  a  list  of  passages  which   they 

revision     considered  to  require  better  translation :    and   the 

Upper  House  having  generally  come  to  a  similar 

conclusion,' joint  committees  of  the  two  houses  were 

appointed  to  consult  as  to  the  best  means  to  be 

»  It   was   not   until   lat«r   than  Gni«tian) \ 

this  that  the  clergy  were  liireoteU  Miup[So>!!!f°"'"'^P' '*^*- "■**** 

to  ivod  Lessons  in  English  during  Onloulmi J 

the  time  of  Divine  service,  though  J  J^J^;-;^"- ^- *""'•"" 

lirolrably  the  EpiatleB  Hnd  Gospels  Titus. !".".. '^Ipirfoir,  Bn.  otBLAMiA 

liad  Uen  so  read  for  some  years.  Phhbiuuu ) 

.Fuller  copied  from  thoRecord^  '^^^^^-l^X'A^^ 

of  the  Convocation  (since  destroyed)  Bt.  inmr* , , ., ) 

the  order  of  distribution  :—  i,!43otJohn  VThinbr,  Bi>.arWtMiDiiuUt 

RcTelniion        J  W«l[eill«B,  Bp.  Of  QloUMBtM 

Ht  ll«ltheir....Archbl«]iorC«imi8r  '■"  IChnmben,  Bp.  of  Ptterbm' 

^l;iL"^:::::■G^it^'!C<.?'w'?^t.^  [puHi-^  cimrch  Hisi.,  il  107,  ed. 

at  John GogUncl..  Bj>  or  Ely  1837.1 

n±Jl.*'^'"^'S^'S.«^h?.!!L.«-        •  Bishop  Gardiner  handed  in« 
lAlCoilntlilaHCqn^  Bji.  o[8uiim  list  Of  Latin  words  Which  ne  bad 
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puriiucd  for  a  searching  examination  of  the  whole   chap 
Enghsh  Bible,  with  a  view  to  improvement  of  the  ^^^.^,^^ 
tranalation.     The  two  committees  consisted  of  the     *-^ 
following  members  :* — 

Old  Testament  Committee. 
Lee,  Archbishop  of  York. 
•Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

"liedmayne,  afterwards  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 
•Taylor,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
•Heynes,        „  Dean  of  Exeter. 

•Eobertson,    „  Dean  of  Durham. 

•Cox,  „  Bishop  of  Ely. 

And  others. 

New  Testament  Committek 
Tunstal,  Bishop  of  Dniham. 


(iardiner, 

'Skyp. 


Winchester. 
Hereford. 


collected,  and  which  he  thonjjht 
should  be  transferred  into  EDglieb 
in  Iheir  idiomatic  form.  The 
following  is  his  list :— "Ecclesia, 
PtEttitentia,  Pontiltsi,  Ancilla,  Con- 
trituB,  Holocansta,  Jnatitia,  Juati- 
tieare,  Idiota,  Elementa,  Baptizare, 
Martyr,  Adorare,  Dignus,  Sauda- 
lium,  Simplex,  Tetraicho,  Sacra- 
mentum,  biinulacrmn,  Gloria,  Con- 
tlictatioties,  Ceremonia,  Mysterium, 
Religio,  UpirituB  Banctus,  Spiiitus, 
Merces,  Confiteor  Tibi  Fater,  Penis 
pnepositionis,  Commiudo,  PcrHe- 
verare,  Dilectua,  Sapientia,  Ptelos, 
Pit-sbyter,  Litea,  Kervua,  Open, 
Sacrincium,  BenedioCio,  Huniilia, 
Hiunilitaa,  Scientia,  Gentilis,  Syna- 
;,'ogtt,  Ejicere,  Misericonlia,  Com- 
placui,  Increpare,  Diatribueretur 
orbis,  Inculpotiis,  Senior,  Apoca- 
lypais,  SatiElBCtio,  Contentio,  Con* 
scic'utio,  Peccatum,  I'eccator,  Ido- 
liini,  rniiluiitia,  Prudeniur,  Para- 


bola, Mafpifico,  OrienB,  Subditna, 


cupiscontia,  Ciaera,  Apostolus, 
Apostolatus,  Ej^nus,  Stater,  Soci- 
etas,  Zizanitt,  Onristua,  Conversuri, 
Frofiteor,  Impositio  manunm,  Ido- 
lolatria,  Uominus,  Sunctus,  Con- 
fessio,  Imitator,  Paschn,  Inniiiiier- 
abilis,  Inenanabilis,  IniideUs,  Paga- 
nuB,  Cominilito,  Virtutes,  Doniina- 
tionea,  Tbroui,  PoteBtatea,  Hostio." 


carried  oat  in  our  present  traiista- 
tiun,  where  many  words  are  kejit 
in  a  Latiu  form,  aa  Redeemer, 
licgcneration,  Btconcile,  Resume 
tion.  Ascended,  which  were  pre- 
ferred to  the  old  English  Aeain- 
buyer.  New-birth,  At-one-m^ing. 
Aijdii -rising,  Steiglied. 
•  Wilkina'  Coucilia,  iii.  861. 
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CHAP  Heath,  Bichop  of  Eochester. 

X  'Thirlby         „         Westminster. 

""^^^^^  Dr.  Wotton,  afterwards  Dean  of  Canterbuiy. 

iS4'->  *  „   Day,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chicbester. 

„   Coren,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford. 
„  Wilson. 
„   Le%hton. 
•  „   May,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
And  othera. 

Comi;;-         These   committees  contain    the  names    of   men 
ing  of      thorouglily  competent,  from  their  acquaintance  with 
^uew™  Hebrew,   Greek,   Latin,  and    other  languages,  to 
undertake  the  work :  and  a  majority  of  the  divines 
named  (those  distinguished  by  asterisks),  were  after- 
wards employed  in  the  translation  and  revision  of 
the  Services  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.' 
^*?'7  But  the  labours  of  these  learned  men  were  inter- 

the  ™d    rupted  before  much  progress  had  been  made.     The 
"^  K^ing  sent  a  message  to  Convocation  on  March  10, 

1541-2,  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  his  will  and  pleasure  for  the  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  to  be  submitted  to  the  two  universities. 
The  members  of  the  committees  represented  to  Cran- 
mer that  this  was  highly  inespedient,  as  the  learning 
of  the  universities  was  then  at  a  veiy  low  ebb,  and 
the  control  of  everything  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  the  hands  of  young  men,  whose  judgment 
was  not  to  be  relied  on  for  so  important  an  object. 
Cranmer,  however,  placed  the  will  of  his  Sovereign 
before  everything,  and  this  remonstrance  had  no 
effect.  No  steps  were  taken  to  appoint  translators 
from  the  universities,  and  thus  a  most  promising  plan 
fell  to  the  ground  for  more  than  sixty  years  through 

'  See  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  xxii.  ed.  1866. 
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the    obstructive    interference    of    the    King.      The    chap 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  known  to  have  been  ,^,_^^^ 
finished,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  other    *;°' 
portions  also  were  in  a  forward  state. 

What  has  been  narrated  will  show  that  the  eccle-  Pmever. 
siastical  rulers  and  guides  of  the  Church  of  England  Bi^ops'in 
were  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  providing  an  "''"fi  '** 
accurate  translation  of  the  Holy  Bible  at  an  early  good  tnms- 
period  of  the  Reformation  ;  that  they  persevered  for 
some  years  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  one ;  that 
tlieir  matured  plans  were  substantially  identical  with 
those  afterwards  carried  out  for  the  productioQ  of 
our  present  noble  authorized  version  :  and  that  what 
was  done  in  1611  by  a  royal  commission  must  have 
been  done  in  1541  by  a  proper  synod  of  the  Church, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  weakness  of  Cranmer  in 
yielding  to  the  interference  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  consequence  of  that  interference  was  that  the 
"  Great  Bible"  of  1539  (well-known  to  us  still  by  our 
Prayer  Book  Psalms)  continued  to  be  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Church  of  England  until  1568,  when 
it  was  superseded  by  that  made  under  the  direction 
of  Arclibishop  Parker  :  which  was  to  be  superseded 
in  its  turn,  after  forty  years,  by  that  since  used  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half  The  history  of  these  later 
translations  must  be  followed  up  in  subsequent 
chapters. 
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CHAP  rpHE  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England  was, 
^^.,~^r^  i  in  the  main,  effected  upon  conservative  and 
constitutional  principles  :  and  especial  care  was  taken 
at  all  times  to  avoid  anytliing  that  would  break  into 
Pradence  the  Continuity  of  its  life.  This  principle  did,  in  fact, 
lion  rf"'  deeply  influence  all  the  official  movements  of  the  Re- 
r^OT  fonnation.  All  the  more  solid,  learned,  and  thoughtful 
reformers  said  to  themselves — "  If  we  break  oflTfrom 
the  Old  Church  of  England,  we  cut  away  the  ground 
from  under  our  feet.  We  must  continue  the  line  of 
the  episcopate,  and  hand  it  on  xmbroken  to  our 
descendants  ;  we  must  provide  a  true  priesthood  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  has  been  provided  hitherto  ; 
we  must  guard  the  ancient  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
and  take  care  that  no  essentials  shall  be  wanting  to 
their  due  administration,  recti  and  rit^,  as  to  princi- 
ples and  ritual ;  we  must  see  tliat  whatever  changes 
may  be  expedient  in  our  Liturgy  and  other  servities, 
nothing  is  taken  away,  nothing  added,  which  shall 
cut  them  off  from  the  fellowship  of  primitive  offices  : 
we  must  maintain  tlie  creeds  intact ;  and,  whatever 
special  formularies  may  be  needed  for  our  Bpecial 
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position,  we  must  in  all   things  be  sure  that  the   chap 
Catholic  faith  is  still  held  by  the  Church  of  England.  .^^ 
Let  Rome  treat  U3  how  she  will,  be  it  ours  so  still  to 
hold  our  place  in  the  one  body  of  Christ,  that  we 
may  still  claim  union  with  her,  and  with  all  living 
blanches  of  the  one  true  Vine." 

But  there  was  a  lai^e  and  increasing  body  ofo^etsohi 
Englishmen  in  whose  eyes  such  orderly  principles  class 
were  of  no  value;  men  who  knew  very  little  of  his- 
tory or  theology,  who  lived  in  a  narrow  circle  of  present 
interests,  wlio  were  not  scrupulous  as  to  Dational 
or  individual  honour,  who  had  strong  hankerings 
after  novelties,  and  who,  above  all,  were  saturated 
with  self-confidence.  These  men  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  that  sectarian  spirit  wliich  has  been  known 
for  three  centuries  by  the  names  of  Protestantism,* 
Puritanism,  Nonconformity,  and  Dissent ;  and  which 
is,  in  reality,  as  strongly  antagonistic  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Clmrch  of  England  as  to 
those  of  tlie  Church  of  Rome. 

English  Protestants  generally  trace  up  their  origin  WLckiifle 
to  Wickliffe  and  the  Lollards  :  and  those  who  over-  R^o'nna- 
look  the  orderly  character  of  the  Church  of  England  ''"" 
Reformation  identify  the  two  movements  and  con- 
sider Wickliffe  as  the  father  of  both.     But,  as  it  is 
remarked  by  Archdeacon  Hardwick,  "  the  rise,  the 

'  The  name  of  "  Protestant"  was  groduallj  awtuned  by  the  extieme 

ori),nnnlly  imported  from  Oenuony.  opponents    of    Rome    in    genend. 

In  tlieyear  1529  the  Diet  of  Spire*  Foie   eaya   that    Ihoee   who   were 

pasM^d    a   decree    forbiddiiic    un-  called   by   tliis   name   in   his   day 

nuthoriied    interference   with    tlie  werein  Henry  VlII-'Btitoe  "noted 

iluctriues  or  worship  of  the  Church,  and  termed  among  themaelves  by 

nnd  tliis  was  protested  againet  by  the  name  of  known-men'  or  'just- 

Bome  of  the  petty  German  dukes  tast-nicn'"  [Acts  and  Mon.,iv.  213], 

ut  llie  instigation  of  Luther.    Tliese  a   curious    imrly    instance   of   the 

anil    their   adhei'cnt^   wei-c    called  "shmg"  ttnns  so  prevalent  at  all 

l'nitestaiit«,   and    llic     name   wn^i  thnes  amoni;  them. 
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CHAP  progress,  and  the  final  triumphs  of  the  English 
,_„^,,,^  Kefonnation  were  not  sensibly  affected  by  his  prin- 
ciples."* The  influence  of  Wicklifle  passed  away, 
indeed,  at  his  death,  so  far  as  it  waa  an  iDfluence  for 
good.  His  followers  were  unworthy  to  be  called 
religious  reformers,  their  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things  in  the  Church  being  only  part 
of  that  opposition  which  they  offered  to  established 
order  in  general.  But  the  spirit  wliich  had  arisen 
among  Wickliffe's  followers  was  never  laid  :  and 
when  the  bright  light  of  a  true  Reformation  began 
to  dawn,  it  waa  at  once  obscured  by  the  clouds  of 
sectarianism  which  were  already  floating  in  its 
pathway. 
^Voisey  During  the  time  of  Wolsey's  rule,  these  rising 
•■heretita"  Opponents  of  the  Church  were  so  far  tolerated  that 
none  of  them  ever  suffered  severe  punishment.  They 
were  required  to  abjure  their  heresies,  and  did  abjure 
them  readily  enough,  being,  however,  quite  as  ready 
to  take  them  up  again  as  they  bad  been  to  lay  them 
down  ;*  sometimes  they  were  made  to  bear  fagots 
in  a  public  procession  by  way  of  penance,*  and  to 
wear  a  faggot  embroidered  on  the  sleeve  of  the  coat ; 

'  Hordwick's  Hiet  of  the  Chris-  England   during  the  rome  time, 

tian  Church  during  the  Beforma-  but  he  is  uncertain  about  some  of 

tion,  p.  160,  cd.  186i3.  these,  and  very  ve^e  about  alt  of 

'  TTiose  who  recanted,  or  "aL-  tliera.   fSee  Acta  &Mon.,  book  ii-ii.] 

jnred,"  are  ppoken  of  as  suffering  '  Thjs  ]iciiance  was  continued  in 

confeMon  by  Foie  "the  Mnrtyr-  the  time  of  Edward  VI.    On  Low 

olofjiat''    Ayreat  number  reciiuteil  Sunday  1640,  a  man  named  Champ- 

(some    of    fearfully    blasphemous  neys  bore  a  fa^^'Ot  at  the   Paul's 


language)  in  the  immense  iliocese  Cross  bemion,  Coverdale  being  the 
of  Lincoln  under  Longland :  but  preacher.  On  the  followitig  bun- 
it  ia  singular  to  observe  that  even  day  a  Colchester  fanner  named 
Foxe  could  only  discover  seventeen  Futto  did  the  same,  repeating  the 
such  objurere  during  the  sixteen  penance  afterwanla  at  Colcbeater. 
years,  1S12-1527,  iu  the  diocese  of  [Stow'B  Chronicle  oi  the  Grey 
London.  He  reckons  about  twelve  rziam,  London,  p.  68.] 
■in   burnt   for   here^  throughout 
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in  aggravated  cases  they  were  put  in  the  stocks,  and  chap 
imprisoned.  But  the  character  of  the  Cardinal  was  __.^-^_ 
too  mild  and  gentle  to  impose  the  penalties  which 
the  law  enjoined  upon  them,  and  bis  influence 
extended  so  widely  that  few,  if  any,  authentic  cases 
can  be  produced  in  which  those  penalties  were  in- 
flicted witli  his  knowledge  or  concurrence  from  the 
time  of  his  advent  to  power  to  that  of  his  fall.  As 
has  been  said  in  tbe  second  chapter,  one  charge  in  the 
indictment  brought  against  him  after  his  fall  was 
that  he  had  endangered  the  Christian  religion  by  his 
extreme  leniency  towards  heretics,  and  some  illustra- 
tions of  that  leniency  will  be  found  in  the  same 
chapter.  His  tolerance  was  not  that  of  a  g*>od-^°J^'^*'' 
natured  man  indiflerent  to  religion,  but  tlie  patient  anc* 
spirit  of  a  large-hearted  one  who  could  bear  tbe 
revilings  of  foolish  "  doctrinaires"  without  retorting 
upon  them  with  severity;  and  who,  with  all  his  strong 
feelings  as  to  orthodoxy,  would  rather  win  them  from 
tbeir  follies  by  wise  remonstrances  than  give  them  a 
false  glare  of  martyrdom  by  punishment.  And  in 
this  he  was  far  in  advance  of  all  other  men  of  his  age, 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  conservative  party,  as 
did  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  to  the  party  of  progress,  as 
did  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Bishop  Latimer. 

The  anti-Church  party  seems  to  have  possessed  0'?«"'«<i 
some  degree  of  organization  under  the  name  of  "  The  church 
Christian  Brethren,"  and  to  have  made  its  first  efibrts '"' 
at  proselytism  by  circulating  books  in  which  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  strongly  denounced.    One  of  its  agents  obtained 
a  footing  at  Oxford  as  early  as  the  year  1527.     This 
was  Thomas  Garrett,  then  Curate,  and  ten  years 
afterwards  Rector  of  All-Hallows,  Honey  Lane  {now 
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CHAP   united  to  St..  Mary-le-Bow)  and  formerly  Fellow  of 
^„^,^  Magdalen.     At  Easter  and  Christmas,  in  the  year 
\.n.  1527  named,  he  visited  Oxford ;  and  on  his  second  visit  he 
Garrrtt'i    '"'^iwa'if'd  foF  sevefal  weeks,  gathering  a  number  of 
visiitoOi-the  young  men  around  him  in  meetings  which  were 
anil-         supposed  to  be  secret,  and  selling  them  books  which 
t^ijj        he  had  brought  with   him.'     Wolsey  knew  of  his 
visit,  and  did  not  at  first  interfere ;  but  eventually 
found    it   necessary,  in  deference  to  a  letter   from 
Bishop  Longland,  in  whose  diocese  Oxford  was,  to 
send  down  commissioners  to  search  for  the  books, 
which  were  forbidden  by  the  King  and  the  Pope.' 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  contrived  means  for  the 
escape  of  Garrett,  for  a  warning  was  given  to  the 
latter  by  Cole,  one  of  the  Proctors  of  the  University, 
who  was  known  to  Wolsey  and  shortly  after  be- 
came his  cross-bearer.     Garrett  left  Oxford  accord- 
ingly on  February  18,  1527-8,  but  was  eventually 
taken  at  Bedminster,  near  Bristol,  and  carried  before 
"Wolsey,  who  imprisoned  him  for  a  time,  and  then 
Comrais-    dismissed  him  after  a  ready  abjuration.'     The  com- 
itarch  for  missloncrs  at  Oxford  (the  chief  of  whom  were  Dr. 
ci«^     Cottesford,  Master  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  London,  Warden 

'  Strypenami'8  tliefolliwin":—  diatingaislieil  divines.  Strype's  Ei'c 
«Dela)>er  of  Alban  Hall  ;  Clark,  Mem.,  i.  »»,  ed.  1822. 
Sumnur,  Bets,  Tavemer,  Eadlcy,  '  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett,  III.  iL  77. 
Frith,  Cox,  Drum  and  others,  of  '  Either  he  got  into  trouWc 
St.  Frideswide'a,  or  the  Cardinal's  again,  or  hia  rector  wiw  also  imuli- 
College,  now  Christ's  Church ;  cated ;  for  John  Whallcy  wnlcst 
Udftl  and  Diet  and  others  of  CorpuB  to  Cromwell  in  1629,  "Aa  touchin;* 
Chridi;  Eden  of  Magdalen  College;  the  Prior  of  Readimj,  one  of  the 
otliere  of  Olosler  College ;  two  (irisonera  in  the  Tower,  witliiti 
monkaofSt.AuBtin'BofCanlerbury,  three  days  aftcryour  Sfastemhiji 
nnmed  Lungriort ;  and  John  Salis-  departed,  was  removed  from  Frytli 
l)uTy  of  St.  Edmiind'a  Buiy  ;  two  and  his  fellows  into  Bciuchainp 
white  monks  of  Bernard  College  ;  Tower,  accompaniod  with  the  par- 
two  canons  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Mil  of  Honey  Lan«,and  Clmstnphpr 
one  whereof  was  Robert  Farrar,  Coo,  to  b«  converted."  Ellis'  Orig. 
ftfterwanls  a  biahop  and  a  martyr  ;  Lett,  III.  ii.  163. 
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of  New  College — a  visitor  of  the  monasteries  after-  chap 
wards — and  Dr.  Higdon,  Dean  of  St.  Frideswide)  _,.„,^ 
proceeded  with  their  search,  and  discovering  a  num- 
ber of  young  men,  as  already  stated,  who  had  bought 
Garrett's  books,  and  more  or  lees  sympathized  with 
their  contents,  they  caused  them  to  bear  faggots  at 
Oxford,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  ^ 

Some  four  years  before  this,  a  theological  party  of  The 
much  greater  importance  was  forming  at  Cambridge,  '^^« 
tlie  members  of  which,  says  Strype,  "  flocked  to- 1'""^°*^ 
gether  in  open  streets,  in  the  Bchools,  and  at  sermons  a.d.  1513 
in  St.  Mary's  and  at  St.  Austin's,  and  at  other 
disputations."  The  names  gjiven  by  him  are  those  of 
Dr.  Barnes,  Stafford,  a  divinity  reader,  Bilney, 
Latimer,  Dr.  Thixtel,  Thomas  Allen,  of  Pembroke, 
Dr.  Farman,  President  of  Queen's,  Mr.  Took,  Mr. 
Loude,  of  Bennet,  Mr.  Cambridge,  Field,  Colman, 
Coverdale,  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  Parnel,  of  St. 
Austin's,  Thomas  Arthur,  Dr.  Warner,  Segar  Nichol- 
son, Rodolph  Bradford,  of  King's,  and  Dr.  Smith, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  "These,  and  a  great 
many  more,  met  often  at  a  house  called  the  White 
Horse,  to  confer  together  with  others,  in  mockery 
called  Germans,  because  they  conversed  much  in  the 
books  of  the  divines  of  Germany  brought  thence. 
This  house  was  chosen  because  those  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Queen's  College,  and  St.  John's  might  come  in 
at  the  back-side,  and  so  be  the  more  private  and 
undiscovered."'    At  the  time  this  party  was  first 

'  There  is  a  long-winded  naim-  talked  loudly  about  "(A«  Tmth." 

tive  of  these  trausactiona  in  Foic,  He   escaped   oil    punishment  and 

written  by  oue  Anthony  Di'laler.  was  living  in  1062. 

From  hia  oivn  awount  he  wua  a  *  Stryjie'B  Ecc.  Mem.,  i.  BC8,  ed. 

very  nnscTupulous  undeivtoiluHle,  1822. 
who  set  no  value  on  trvih  tnough  he 
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CHA?    forming  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1523,  "Wolsey  bad 
^„,^.,^  refused  to  interfere  wben  his  legatine  authority  was 
A.D.  1517  invoked,  the   refusal    being  made   the   forty-third 
charge  in   his  indictment   seven  years   afterwards. 
But  when   Oxford  was   called   to  account,  it  was 
necessary  also  to  take  some  steps  respecting  Cam- 
Woise/i    bridge,       Bilney    and     Arthur    were     accordingly 
iwan^     summoned   before  the  Cardinal  and   his  synod  at 
thejnno-    Westminster,  on  November  27,  1527,  when  both  of 
them  readily  abjured,  and  were  dismissed,  doubtless 
with  an  admonition  as  to  future  conduct.     Barnes 
was  also  brought  before  the  Cardinal,  as  has  been 
before  narrated.     Latimer  too  was  summoned,  but 
dismissed  by  Wolsey  with  very  kindly  words  and  a 
general  preaching  license,  which  gave  him  authority 
to  preach  in  any  part  of  England.     Such  was  the 
character  of  the   "persecution"'  which   the   anti- 
Church  party  underwent  at  the  hands  of  Wolsey. 
Some  who  escaped  so  easily  then,  received  a  very 
different  treatment  afterwards  at  the  hands  of  others. 
Seiere  en-      For  after  the  influence  of  Wolsey  had  passed  away, 
of  heresy    the  laws  against  heresy  began  to  be  enforced  with 
w^j™>g    great  rigour,  such  as  had,  indeed,  never  been  used 
before,  a  severity  which  continued  in  force  for  a  third 
of  a  century,  and  gives  a  miserable  character  to  the 
period. 

History  of  ^  short  histoiy  of  these  laws  will  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  reader  before  entering  upon  the  account 
of  their  practical  application  and  subsequent  modi- 
fication in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

The  correction  of  misbelievers  was  originally  part 

'  "  Wolsey'a  peraecution." — Fioude's  Hist,  Eng.,  i  71. 
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of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  every  bishop  :  and  it    chap 
remained  on  this  footing  by  the  common  law  of  Eng-  ,,„,,.^,-.»_, 
land  until  the  year  1381.    The  punishments  awarded 
were  mostly  of  a  spiritual  nature,  penance  and  excom-  History 
munication ;    but    penance    mostly   included    some  against 
bodily  in6iction,  and  excommunication  entailed  civil  "**'' 
pains  and  penalties.     In  veiy  serious  cases  of  heresy, 
the  bishops  appear  to  have  made  a  practice  of  carry- 
ing them  from  their  own  jurisdiction  to  that  of  a 
provincial  synod  :*  as  was  done  in  the  notorious  cases 
of  Sawtrey,  Badby,  and  Barton,  in  the  years  liOO, 
1409,  and  1416,  and  of  Latuner  in  1530. 

The  dreadful  sentence  of  burning  alive  was  for-  Punish- 
merly  a  familiar  one,  being  always  passed  on  men  taming 
for  certain  unnatural  crimes,  and  on  women  for  all 
capital  crimes,  down  to  the  year  1 790.'  Blackstone 
says,  however,  that  "  the  humanity  of  the  English 
nation  baa  authorized,  by  a  tacit  consent,  an  almost 
general  mitigation  of  such  parts  of  these  judgnients 
as  savour  of  cruelty,  .  .  .  there  being  very  few 
instances  (and  those  accidental  or  by  negligence)  of 
any  person  being  embowelled  or  burned  till  pre- 
viously deprived  of  sensation  by  strangling."*  This 
mode  of  punishment  was  first  adopted  for  heresy  in 
Spain,  in  the  time,  and  (as  is  commonly  irlleged)  by 
the  instigation  of  the  founder  of  the  Doiiiinican  order, 
who  died  A.D.  1221.  The  third  of  the  Constitutions 
of  Innocent  III.  (commonly  called  the  Canons  of  the 
fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  a.d.  121G)   decrees  that 

•  See  Bishop  Gibson's  elaborate  cribed  by  an  eyewitness  in  Notes 

note  ou  2  Hen,  IV,  cap.  15,  in  Tit.  and  Queries,  1st  Series,  u.    2tRt. 

xvi.  cap  1,  of  Ilia  Coiiei  Juria  Ecc  Death  liy  liaiiging  was  substituted 

Ajiglican,  by30Geo.in.cap.4a  Seealaothe 

The  last  female  criminal  was  Annual  Register  for  1789,  p.  203. 
linmed,  for  coining,  on  March  18,        *  Blackstone'a  CommouL,  Cook 

178!),  and  the  execution  is  des-  IV.  ch.  zxli. 

2  L 
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convicted  heretics  shall  be  given  up  for  punbliment 
^  to  the  secular  arm,  and  burning  was   undoubtedly 
introduced  about  that  time  as  the  recognised  punish- 
ment to  he  awarded. 

But  in  England  no  person  is  known  to  have  been 
burned  for  heresy  before  the  beginning  of  tbe 
fifteenth  century,  that  of  the  priest  Sawtrey  being 
the  first  on  record :  nor  does  any  severe  bodily  puDisli- 
ment  appear  to  have  been  inflicted  until  about  twenty 
years  before  tliat  date,  when  the  first  statute  on  the 
subject  was  passed  by  a  parliament  held  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Richard  the  Second," 

This  Act  of  Parliament  [5  Rich.  II.  cap.  5]  was 
levelled  against  unlicensed  preacliers,  who,  without 
I  suflficient  authority,  were  accustomed  to  preach  in 
markets,  fairs,  and  other  public  places,  aa  well  as  in 
churches  and  churchyards,  their  sermons  "contiun- 
ing  heresies  and  notorious  errors  to  the  great  em- 
blemisliing  of  the  Christian  faitli,  and  destruction  of 
the  laws  and  of  the  estate  of  Holy  Church,  to  the 
great  peril  of  the  souls  of  the  people,  and  of  all  the 
realm  of  England."  These  preachers  are  charged 
with  engendering  "discord  and  dissension  between 
divers  estates  of  the  said  realm,  as  well  spiritual  ^ 
temporal,  in  exciting  the  people,  to  the  great  peril  of 
all  the  realm,"  And,  since  they  will  not  obey  the 
summons  or  commandment  of  the  ordinaries,  "nor 
care  for  their  monitions,  nor  censures  of  the  Holy 
Church,  but  expressly  despise  them,"  it  is  enacted 
that  sherifis  and  other  oflicers  of  the  Xing  shall 
arrest  such  preachers  as  are  proceeded  against  in 

'  Tlie  common  idea    that   this     proved    hy  Bp.   Qibaon :    Codei. 
act  never  received  the  asaent  of    Tit.  xvi.  cap,  1, 
the   House  of   Commons  is   di^ 
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Chancei-y  by  the  bishops,  and  shall  "hold  them  In  chap 
arrest  and  strong  prison,  till  they  will  justify  them  ,.,_v,.^ 
according  to  the  law  and  reason  of  Holy  Church." 
The  effect  of  this  Act  was  that  when  a  bish(^  laid  an 
information  in  Chancery  against  any  of  these  seditious 
preachers,  tlie  chancellor  issued  his  warrant  to  the 
sheriff,  who  took  the  accused  into  custody,  and  kept 
Iiim  until  judgment  was  passed  after  a  proper  le^ 
trial. 

Another  Act  of  a  similar  kind,  but  much  more  statnte  for 
severe,  was  passed  in  the  year  1400.  This  is  the  ^^^ 
famous  Statute  de  hcBveticis  comhurendis  [2  Hen.  *■"■ '■'*'° 
IV.  cap.  15].  by  which  the  English  Parliaoient, 
not  the  English  Church,  introduced  into  our  country 
the  punishment  of  burning  heretics.  The  preamble 
of  the  Act  charges  the  unauthorized  preachers  with 
making  unlawful  conventicles  and  confederacies, 
Iiolding  schools  and  writing  books  in  which  "  they 
do  wickedly  instruct  and  inform  people,  and,  as 
much  as  they  may,  excite  and  stir  them  to  sedition 
and  insurrection,"  with  subverting  the  Catholic 
faith,  diminishing  God's  honour  in  the  land,  and 
destroying  "  the  estate,  rights,  and  liberties  of  the 
Church  of  England."  It  repeats  the  declaration  of 
the  previous  Act  that  the  authority  of  the  bishops 
is  set  aside  and  despised.  It  then  enacts  that  none 
shall  preach  without  his  bisliop's  license  except  in 
their  own  churches ;  that  none  shall  teach  or  write, 
either  in  churches,  schools,  or  conventicles,  anything 
contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  that  all  existing 
books  of  an  heretical  nature  shall  be  delivered  up 
to  the  diocesans  within  forty  days,  under  pain  of 
imprisonment :  and  that  any  person  convicted  of 
teaching  such  errors  may  be  imprisoned  at  the  dis- 
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CHAP  cretion  of  the  bishop,  as  well  as  fined  by  a  secular 
_^,_,„,^  court.  Finally,  it  enacts  that  obstinate  heretics 
who  refuse  to  renounce  their  heresies  shall  be  g^ven 
up  by  the  bishop  to  the  mayor  or  sheriff  of  the 
place  or  county,  who  "  them  shall  receive  :  and  them 
before  the  people  in  an  high  place  do  to  be  burnt, 
that  such  punishment  may  strike  in  fear  to  the 
minds  of  others,"  &c.  &c. 
L^Urfl"*'  In  the  following  reign,  another  Act  was  passed 
*  a  1414  [2  Hen.  V.  cap.  7]  for  the  reformation  of  heresy 
and  Lollardy,  in  which  the  statements  of  the  last  are 
repeated,  with  the  addition  that  the  Lollards  and 
heretics  had  combined  for  the  destruction  of  the 
King.*  This  Act  imposed  an  oath  on  all  judges, 
sherifis,  and  oflaccrs  of  the  King  to  extirpate  Lollardy 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power  ■?   and  declared  the 

'  The  Advanced  Eepublicaniam  Immediately  on  the  aaeension  of 

of  the  age  pn-'cediiig  the  Heforma-  Henry   V.,  IjorU    Ckibham    endea- 

tiun  (conMdering  how  it  alumbcroil  vcntrc'd  to  make  the  LoHardiam  of 

Bflt-rwardsJisvorysHrpriflinf;.   Lonl  the   day  a  stepiring-stone   to   the 

Cobham,  iinomi  also  as  Sir  John  advancement  01  his  own  ambition, 

Oldcastle,   was    a    companion    of  probably  think iii;;  (as  his  protirtvpc 

Ilcnry  V.  in  his  boisterous  youth.  Sir  John  Falataft   is  represented  as 

and  tnougli  known  among  Protes-  tlunking)  that  Henry  was  a  weat 

touts  as  an  earlv  Protestant  martyr,  youth,  and   micbt  easily  be   set 

Kcpms  to  have  Veen  the  origiial  of  oEide.      Cobharn^a  anibitioD    nrnst 

the  prolligate  cliaracteraintnxlucud  have  been   lai^je,  for   he   conl^m- 

into  plays  under   his   name   loiijj  plated  nothing  less  than  a  sort  of 

before  the  time  of  Shakefl[ieare,  and  Ked  Republic  with  himself  for  its 

by  the  groat  dramatist  himself  in  Iiead.        He     caused     anonj-mooi 

Henry  V.  [though  for  some  reason  papers  to  be  posted  on  the'doora 

he  altered  Oldoastle  t*  Falstaflf  in  of  tlie  London  cburehes,  in  which 

the  later  representations  and  edi-  it  was  declared  that  if  any  revival 

tions  of  the  play.     (See  Collier'a  of  the  laws  against  heresy  took 

Shakespeare,  Introduc   to   Henry  place  under  the  now  reign  (mvent- 

IV.)    Buttracesoftbeformername  ing  the  report  that  such  a  revival 

yetremmn,«.3.  when  Prince  Henry  waaintended),  100,000  men  would 

calls    Sir    John   'my   oW.    lad   of  rise  in  rebellion  against  such  a  mea- 

tlio  eosde'  (I.  ii.)].     On  his  mar-  sure.     It  ia  tiiis  movement  wliich 

liage  with  Lady  Cohham  he  took  is  referred  to  in  tlie  preamble  cited, 

up  the  line  of  opposition  to  his  '  This  oath  was  continued  until 

sovereign  which  her  prcviona  hus-  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  Sir 

bond  hatl  taken  towanis  Ritliatii  Edward  Coke  n-fusing  to  take  it  ai> 

II.     Whether  he  was  ever  really  shoriff  of  Buckinuham,  the  judges 

religions  or  not  is  far  from  clear,  decided  that  it  hadbecomeobsoIetA. 
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Crown.  This  was  the  last  Act  on  the  subject  until  -—^-^^^ 
the  year  1533,  and  the  only  addition  to  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  law  during  the  interval  was  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when,  on  October 
20,  1521,  hn  issued  a  proclamation  to  mayors, 
sheriffs,  &c.,  requiring  them  to  assist  Bishop  Long- 
land  in  extirpating  the  "  no  small  number  of 
heretics,"  for  which  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  was 
at  that  time  distinguished.' 

Of  the  leniency  with  which  the  laws  against 
heretics  were  administered  under  the  rule  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  enough  h;is  been  said  already.  It 
may,  however,  be  added,  that  there  ia  no  sound 
evidence  of  their  severe  administration  at  any  time 
until  after  his  fall,  the  stories  given  by  Foxe  being 
generally  reducible  to  evidence  of  the  weakest  and 
most  untrustworthy  character  that  is  possible. 

In  the  year  1529  the  House  of  Commons,  always  House  of 
on  the  side  of  severity  at  this  time,  gave  a  newonh«M™ 
impulse  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  under  review.  *"■  '^^' 
In  their  memorial  to  the  King  against  the  ordin- 
aries, their  first  complaint  is  that  tiie  laws  a^inst 
"  new  fantastical  and  erroneous  opinions  grown  by 
occasion    of  frantic   seditious    books   compiled,  im- 
printed, published,  and  made  in  the  English  tongue, 
contrary  and  a^inst  the  true  Catholic  and  Christian 
faith,"  are  badly  administered  by  them,  and  require 
more  strict  laws  to  be  made.     That  there  certainly 
was  some  unwillingness   to  press  them   closely  is 
evident  from  their  reply  : — 

"  Item  -where  they  desire  that  by  assent  of  your  Highness 
(if  the  laws  heretofore  made  be  not  sulticient  for  the  repression 

'  Wilkins'  Conoil.,  iii.  698 
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CHAP  of  heresy)  more  drendful  and  terrible  laws  may  be  made ;  this 
^1  we  tbink  is  undoubtedly  a  more  charitable  request  than  as  we 
trust  necessary,  considering  that  by  the  aid  of  your  Highness, 
and  the  pains  of  your  Grace's  statutes  freely  executed,  your 
realm  may  be  in  short  time  clean  purged  from  the  few  small 
dregs  that  do  remain,  if  any  do  remain." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Sir  Thomas  More  had 
some  hand  ia  this  memorial,  and  his  Beverity  to- 
wards lieretics  is  evident  not  only  from  doubtful 
records  of  his  acts  but  from  his  words  that  he  had 
been  "  troublesome  to  heretics,"'  and  from  the  in- 
scription composed  with  his  own  hand  for  his  tomb 
at  Clielsea,  "  furibus  autem  et  homicidis,  heretids- 
que^  molestus."  "  He  so  hated  this  kind  of  men," 
hia  son  records,  "  that  he  would  be  the  sorest  enemy 
that  they  could  have,  if  they  would  not  repent." 
Biiiiey  The  first  of  those  who  suffered  under  the  aroused 

heJ^f  *"'  energy  of  the  law  was  Bilney,  who  had  been  in  con- 
A-D.  153'  troversy  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  had  recanted 
under  Wolsey's  wise  guidance  in  1527,  He  was  an 
eccentric,  melancholy  man,  and  it  ia  specially  re- 
corded of  him  that  he  had  an  unconquerable  aver- 
sion to  music.  Latimer  says  respecting  him  and 
his  recantation, — 

"  I  knew  B  man  myself,  Eilney,  little  Bilney,  that  blessed 
martyr  of  God,  wlio,  what  time  he  had  borne  his  faggot,  and 
was  come  again  to  Cambridge,  had  such  conflicts  within  him- 
self (beliolding  thia  image  of  death)  that  his  friends  were 
afraid  to  let  him  be  alone.  They  were  fain  to  be  with  him 
day  and  night,  and  comfort  him  as  they  could,  but  no  comfort 
would  serve.  And  as  for  the  comfortable  places  of  Scripture, 
to  bring  them  unto  him,  it  was  as  though  a  man  should  run 
him  through  with  a  sword.'" 

•  More's  Lift  of  More,  p.  211.  '  Latitner's  Sermon  a,  i.  20a    He 

'  This  won!  was  not  cngravod  mentions  otbtTcases  of  dospondencT 

on  the  Etonc,  &  bUnk  space  being  which  Eeem  like  Bilney's  to  huve 

led  for  it.  be«n  caueetl  hy  ill-lialaiiced  luindi 
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This  depression  bo  worked  upon  his  mind  that  at  chap 
the  end  of  two  years  he  went  into  Norfolk  (pro-  „^,„.^„,„ 
fanely  comparing  himself  to  our  Lord  "  setting  His 
face  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem"),  and  by  ostentatious 
preaching  against  the  Church  and  equally  ostenta- 
tious circulation  of  hooks  forbidden  by  law,  he 
brought  down  upon  himself  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  such  acts.  He  was  }ipprehended,  and 
being  condemned  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  suffered  the 
penalty  of  the  law  at  Norwich,  on  August  31, 
1531.'  It  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  otherwise 
painful  scene  of  his  death  that  the  monks  and  clergy 
came  around  him,  and  that  they  exchanged  affec- 
tionate words  with  him  to  the  last,  Bilney  telling  the 
crowd  that  they  were  not  the  cause  of  his  death. 
They  had,  in  fact,  no  differences  of  opinion,  BUney 
bringing  about  his  condemnation  and  death  by  a 
kind  of  recklessness  in  sowing  religious  discontent 
and  sedition,  which  came  within  the  then  current 
definition  of  heresy. 

The  same  cause  led  to  the  same  fate  Bayfield,  aTiicmonk 
monk  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  who  was  burned  in  bumed  fot 
Smithfield  at  the  end  of  November  1531.     He  had^^^Jsj, 
been  a  very  busy  disseminator  of  such  ribald  books 
as   Tyndale's ;    and  although   it  is  convenient  for 
party  historians  to  class  all  such  books  with  "  Tyn- 

ilwL-llin){  too  much  apon  the  points  destination  ii 

ot    Calvinistic    controversy    now  before  him.    Of  course  > 

getting  into  jiopular  notice.    Fi>xe  uests    that   the  youug   j . . 

mentions  a  similar  case  of  religious  hanged  by  his  tutor !    [Acts  and 

suicidal  luania,   that   of   his    own  Mon.,  iv.  CD4,  cd.  IS.IT.] 
relative  John  Randall,  a  scholar         *   This  is  the  dalfl  gifen  by 

of    Christ's    College,    Cambridge,  Collier  from  the  Norwich  regii^ler. 

who  hanged  himself  in  his  cham-  Fnxe  says  it  was  the  day  after  St. 

her,  and  when  found  had  liis  dead  Alagnus'    day,    which    would    be 

(inger  Etill  pointing,  and  his  face  August  !!Oth. 
tunied,  towards  a  passage  on  Pre- 
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CHAP  dale's  New  Testament,"  they  were  works  which 
,,^_^™,^  deserved  to  be  forbidden  in  the  then  state  of  re- 
ligious opinion,  leading  as  much  to  sedition  as  to 
novelty  in  religion. 
uaLiiiiain  ^  third  instance  of  the  same  kind  was  that  of 
hijresy  James  Bainham,  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
whose  fissociation  with  the  extreme  members  of  the 
anti-Church  party  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  his  mar- 
riage to  the  widow  of  Simon  Fish,  who  had  written 
and  published  the  vile  and  slanderous  libel  which  is 
known  aa  the  "  Supplication  of  the  Beggars."  He 
also  was  burnt  as  a  relapsed  heretic  in  Smithfield, 
on  April  30,  1532. 
Friih  anJ  Another  notorious  case  is  tJiat  of  John  Frith,  a 
bumed  for  young  priest  who  had  been  brought  from  Cambridge 
a"^*i533  to  Oxford  by  Wolsey  on  account  of  his  promise  as  a 
scholar.  He  was  involved  in  the  affair  of  Garrett 
and  Belabor,  but  was  released  from  confinement 
on  condition  of  not  going  ten  miles  from  Oxford. 
Frith,  however,  broke  this  condition,  and  went 
abroad,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  Prior  of  Beading, 
having  been  imprisoned  with  him  in  the  Tower  in 
1527.  On  his  return  from  abroad  Frith  is  first 
lieard  of  as  being  put  in  the  stocks  at  Heading 
under  the  hard  vagrant  laws  described  in  a  former 
page.  Eventually  be  was  again  apprehended  and 
sent  to  the  Tower :  and  after  much  controversy 
between  him  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  was  re- 
quired to  justify  his  opinions  before  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  and  afterwards  before  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  King.  Archbishop  Cranmer  writes 
ubout  him  in  the  following  cold-blooded  style  in  a 
gossipping  letter  to  Archdeacon  Hawkins, — 
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"  Other  news  have  we  none  notable,  but  that  one  Frith,  chap 
which  was  in  the  Tower  in  prison,  was  appointed  by  the  '" 
King's  Grace  to  be  examined  before  rae,  my  Lord  of  London, 
my  Lord  of  Winchester,  my  Lord  of  Suffolk,  my  Lord  Chan- 
cellor" [Audley],  "  and  my  Lord  of  Wiltshire,  whose  opinion 
was  30  notably  erroneous  that  we  could  not  despatcli  him,  but. 
iviis  fain  to  leave  him  to  the  determination  of  his  ordinary, 
whicli  is  the  Bishop  of  London.  His  said  opinion  is  of  such 
a  nature,  that  he  thought  it  not  necessary  to  be  believed  as 
an  article  of  our  faith,  that  there  ia  the  very  corporal  presence 
of  Christ  within  the  host  and  sacrament  of  the  altar;  and 
holdeth  of  this  point  most  after  the  opinion  of  CEcolampadius. 
And  surely  I  myself  sent  for  him  three  or  four  times  to  per- 
suade liim  to  leave  that  his  im^ination ;  but  for  all  that  we 
could  do  therein,  he  would  not  apply  to  any  counsel.  Not- 
withstanding, now  be  is  at  a  final  end  with  all  examinations, 
for  my  Lord  of  London  hath  given  sentence,  and  delivered 
him  to  the  secular  power,  where  he  looketh  every  day  to  go 
unto  the  fire.  And  there  is  also  condemned  with  him  one 
Andrew"  [Hewett]  "  a  tailor"  fa  apprentice]  "  of  London,  for 
the  self-same  opinion,'" 

Both  Frith  and  Hewett  were  burned  a  few  days 
afterwards,  on  July  4,  1533,  in  Smithfield. 

Two  other  such  victims  of  the  cruel  Statute  de 
luBreticis  comhurcndis  in  this  reign  will  be  men- 
tioned, though  they  suffered  at  a  later  date,  as  they 
add  further  illustration  with  respect  to  the  character 
of  the  anti-Church  party. 

The  first  is  John  Lambert,  alias  Nicholson,  who  Lambert 
was  burned  in  Smithfield  in  the  year  1538.     This  for  henay 
Lambert  was  a  friend  of  Bilney,  being  a  young  *-°' '53* 
priest  of  Cambridge.     He  bad  been  in  prison  under 
Archbishop  Warham,  and  had  shown  a  wonderfully 
contentious  and  self-conceited  spirit  in  the  contro- 

*  Jenkyns'  Craiimcr,  i.  32.  Frith  hiiuself  vas  the  £on  of  a  Uvem- 
kti:per  at  Si;venaak.^ 
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CHAP  veray  which  had  arisen  out  of  that  imprisonmeDt 
^^...^^.^^  Being  set  free  he  voluntarily  gave  up  all  clergy- 
man's work  and  wandered  about  on  the  Continent. 
Returning  to  England  ho  took  pupils,  but  could  not 
keep  them,  and  thus  they  not  keeping  him  he 
turned  grocer.  In  1538  hia  old  oduum.  tkeologicum 
was  revived  by  a  sermon  which  he  heard  preached 
by  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  who,  with  Dr.  Barnes, 
informed  the  Archbishop  of  liambert's  heretical 
opinions.*  Cranmer  tried  to  reclaim  Lambert,  but 
the  young  priest  was  far  too  self-opinionated  to 
yield  to  argument.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject 
of  the  Eucharist,  which  he  sent  to  the  King,  and 
this  led  to  the  public  trial  before  Henry  in  person. 
His  opinions  were  simply  those  held  by  modem 
anti-Sacramentarians,  and  were,  of  course,  intoler- 
able to  the  King.  Lambert  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  Cromwell  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  Cranmer, 
and  the  court,  and  suffered  shortly  afterwards. 
A""<  The  other  victim  to  be  mentioned  is  tlie  lady 

iiumed  known  as  Anne  Askew,  who  was  burned  in  the  year 
A.D.  1546  jg^g^  ^j.  ^jjg  close  of  Henry's  reign.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Askew  or  Ayscough  of 
South  Kelsey,  in  Lincolnshire.  Although  always 
spoken  of  by  her  maiden  name  she  was,  in  reality, 
the  wife  of  a  country  squire  named  Kyme,  whom 
and  her  two  children  she  deserted,  and  whose  name 
she  dropped.  Her  sister  had  previously  been  married 
to  him,  so  that  the  whole  business  was  one  of  a 
disgraceful  character,  which  no  party  apologies  can 
make  respectable. 

When  brought  before  the  Council  this  was  the 

*  Tnylur,  BanjeH,  and  Crannict  ucrc  all  Hltcrwtuils  put  ki  destli  in 
tlic  W1110  iiiaiiiiiT  OB  LaiulK-rt. 
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first  matter  about  which  she  was  questioned.  She 
declined — as  these  people  almost  always  did — to 
give  a  straightforward  answer,  but  told  the  Chan- 
cellor that  he  already  knew  her  mind  on  the  subject. 
On  further  demands  for  her  explanation  of  such 
conduct,  she  said  that  she  would  explain  to  the 
King;  and  when  told  that  the  King  could  not  be 
personally  troubled  with  her  cause — a  most  reason- 
able reply — stie  quoted  Scripture  about  the  wisest 
king  hearing  two  poor  women,  &c.  &c.  In  the 
register  of  the  Privy  Council  this  examination  is 
recorded  as  follows  : — 

"At  Greenwich,  June  19th,  1546. — Thomas  Keyme,  of 
Lincolnshire,  who  liad  married  one  Anne  Ascue,  called  hitlier, 
and  likewise  his  wife,  w!io  refused  him  to  be  her  husband 
without  any  honest  allegation,  was  appointed  to  return  to  his 
country  tQl  he  should  be  eftesoones  sent  for,  and  for  that  she 
was  veiy  obstinate  and  heady  in  reasoning  of  matters  of 
rehgioQ  wherein  she  showed  herself  to  be  of  a  naughty  opinion. 
Seeing  no  persuasion  of  good  reason  could  take  place,  she  was 
sent  to  Newgate  to  remain  tliei^e  to  answer  to  the  law.  LiJie 
as  also  one  [Christopher]  White,  who  attempted  to  make  an 
erroneous  book,  was  sent  to  Newgate,  after  debating  with  him 
of  the  matter,  who  showed  himself  of  a  wrong  opinion  con- 
cerning the  blessed  sacrament." 

Mrs.  Kyme,  alias  Askew,  seems  to  have  had 
secret  communications  with  Queen  Catherine  Parr, 
the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  (Catherine  Baroness  Wil- 
loughby  d'Eresby,  not  the  King's  sister),  the  Coun- 
tess of  Sussex  (herself  also  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  charged  with  endeavouring  to  marry 
Sir  Edmund  Knyvett  while  her  husband  was  liv- 
ing)/ the  Duchess  of  Somei-set,  and  other  ladies  oi 

prisoned  with  Anne  Hartlepool  on 
a  charge  of  eorcery  and  of  asserting 
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CHAP  the  court.  These  communications  she  denied,  but 
.,_.~^r^^  Henry  VIII,  had  evidence  of  them,  and  supposing 
them  to  be  of  a  treasonable  nature,  had  her  examined 
(some  say  with  torture,  but  on  no  very  good  evi- 
dence)" in  the  Tower,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  all 
she  knew  on  the  subject.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
something  mysterious  about  Queen  Catherine  Pan's 
conduct  towards  the  close  of  Henry's  life,  and  that 
astute  head  of  hers  may  have  been  scheming  to 
countermine  by  some  plot  Henry's  usual  treatment 
of  his  wives. 

Whether  Anne  Askew  was  really  guilty  of  the 
treason  alleged  against  her,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
certainly.  By  dragging  in  her  religious  opinions, 
which  were  Anabaptist,  she  diverted  in  some  degree 
the  charge  of  treason,  and  acquired  a  claim  to  the 
veneration  of  those  who  then  and  afterwards  craned 
up  all  the  misbelievers  of  this  period  to  the  dignity  of 
witnesses  for  the  truth.  She  was  burned  in  Smith- 
field,  in  June  1546,  with  John  Lascelles,' a  gentle- 
man of  the  court,  and  two  others. 
Kitreme  In  Considering  these  cases  of  execution  for  alleged 
JJ1J^^°  heresy  it  must  be  remembered  that  tliey  took  place 
VIII.  in  in  tiiat  part  of  King  Henry  VI  II.'s  reign  which  was 
otherwise  so  fearfully  stained  with  judicial  slaughter. 
Foxe  narrates  twenty-six  such  executions  between 
1533  and  1546.  During  those  thirteen  years  the 
King  sent  to  the  scaffold  an  infinite  number  of  the 

ihxU  a  nm  of  Edinard  IV.  loot  yd         '  See  it  euinmed  up  in  NichoUs' 

livittq.    [See  State  Popcrs,  Edwmd  Nairativeii  of    tbe    Reformation, 

VL.Dow.  xiv.33.]    PLilpot  speak*  pp.  303-309. 
iif  Aoiie  Hartlepool  as  harbouring        '  This  name  is  mixed  ap  wilb 

Anne  Ankew  in  her  house,  and  as  tlie  ptoceedings  in  the  Ptivjr  CoaQ- 

liersi'lf  givinf;  a  good  and  ffMy  cii  against  Queen  Catherine  How- 

cxaiiiple,  but  falling  from  thu  aiii-  urd. 
txntj  of  the  Qoapel. 
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hobility,  clergy,  country  gentry,  and  persona  of  all  chai- 
other  classes.  His  own  queens,  Sir  Thomas  More,  ^,^,.^ 
Bishop  Fisher,  Cromwell, '  the  good  old  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  alt  the  other  victims  of  the  Dissolu- 
tion, all  those  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace;  these,  and 
a  vast  number  of  others,  were  all  sacrificed,  justly  or 
unjustly,  during  this  time  :  and  thus,  even  the 
burning  of  twenty-six  "  heretics"  was  but  one  pain- 
ful episode  among  many  of  this  fearful  slaughter. 

The  instances  given  above  are  those  of  the  persons  The  "mar- 
about whom  most  is  known ;  and  they  have  been  !o"eiibi?o» 
given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  kind  of"™""'*'"' 
persons  they  were  who  set  themselves  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church  and  its  authorities.  The  his- 
torian, however  much  be  may  try  to  be  impartial, 
is  tempted  to  write  tenderly  about  them  because  of 
their  piteous  fate,  or  rather  because  of  the  manner  of 
it.  But  dissociated  from  this,  there  is  little  to  love, 
or  to  respect  in  the  so-called  "martyrs"  of  this  reign. 
They  were  harsh,  ungentle  persons ;  disloyal  to  all 
that  Englishmen  loved  and  venerated ;  contentious  to 
the  last  degree ;  strong  partizans  in  religion,  but  giv- 
ing evidence  of  little  practical  holiness :  and,  in  short, 
persons  who,  if  they  had  not  suffered  the  cruel  deaths 
they  did,  would  have  had  no  claims  to  the  respect  or 
sympathy  of  posterity.  All  that  can  be  said  in  their 
favour  is  that  they  were  among  the  beat  of  their 
party,  and  tliat  wrongheaded  as  tiicy  were,  nothing 
which  we  should  now  call  criminal  was  alleged 
against  them.  They  were  representatives  of  the  anti- 
Church  party,  and  circumstances  brouglit  forward 
some  of  the  least  odious  of  that  party  to  represent  it." 

■  A  promiiipnt  mcmWr  of  the     Master  of  Eton,     He   was   made 
party  was  Kkolaa    Uda],  Head-     Canon  of  Windsor  and  B«ctor  of 
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As  to  the  actual  principles  of  the  anti-Church 
,  party  something  more  must  be  said  further  on.  It  is 
sufficient  now  to  remark  that  they  fully  justified  the 
name  here  given  to  them  by  the  abusive  terms  iu 
which  they  almost  invariably  spoke  of  the  doctrJnea 
and  government  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  by 
the  continual  and  virulent  hostility  which  tiiey 
exhibited  towards  it. 

The  laws  against  heresy  underwent  some  modifi- 
cations (as  was  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter)  during  the  latter  years  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
roign.  Until  the  year  1533,  they  continued  on  the 
footing  on  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  Act  [2 
Hen.  V.  cap,  7]  passed  in  14 1 4.  But  at  the  time 
when  Henry  VIII,  was  remodelling  the  laws  which 
were  associated  with  the  Pope's  jurisdiction,  he  caused 
the  original  Statute  de  hmreticia  comburendis  to  be 
repealed  and  a  new  one  to  be  passed  through  Parlia- 
ment. This  new  Statute  [25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  U] 
of  the  year  1533,  confirmed  those  of  1382  and  1414, 
and  re-enacted  the  punishment  of  burning.  The 
preamble  seems  to  intimate  an  intention  of  softening 

Colborne,  and  otherwise  preferred  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the 

in  the  reign  of  Edwitrd   VI.,  and  robbery.      The  youth   was  baiinl 

was   a   lentlinL'    man    among    the  ulT  hj  niEi  father,  but  a  few  monlha 

eiiles  at  Franlcfurt,     Yet  tiiu  Acta  ofterwardB    actually   accused    that 

of  the  Privy  Council  aliow  beyond  father  to  the  Privy  Council  of  trea- 

doubt  that  he  had  l«en  deprived  son  '.     On  examination  the  chaiRC 

of  his  luastenhip  at  Eton  in  March  jiroved  to  be  founded  on  the  fiut 

1541  for  unmentionable  crimes  of  of  Sir    Thonias   Cheyney   having 

the  worst  possible  kind,  which  he  images  in  hiscliapel;  anil  it  is .iiii- 

had  acknowledged.    Thomas  Chey-  isfactorytoreadot  the  young  villain 

ney,  the   Bcholar  with  whom   hia  and  would-be  parricide — "For  thai 

name  is  associated,  was  also  con-  it  was  thought  this  accusation  pro 

ricted  of  stealing  "  certain  images  ceeded  rather  of  pride  than  of  any 

of  silver  and  uther  plate"  belon"-  just  matter,  for  an  example  he  was 

ing  to  the  College  chapel,  which  committed  to  tlie  Tower." 

be   Lad   Bold   to   a   London   gold-  These  factii  arc  drawn  from  tlie 

amith     named     William    Emlar ;  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  pp.  l&S, 

and  Udal  was  all  but  proved  to  Ibi,  273. 
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the  law  respecting  heretics,  and  in  the  fashion  of  the  chap 
times  accuaea  the  ordinariea  of  having  entangled  ^^„^-^ 
men  by  "captious  interrogatories:"  declaring  also 
that  heresy  had  never  been  defined  by  Statute,  and 
that  many  thiiiga  were  declared  heresy  as  being 
against  canons  of  the  Church  which  were  only 
human  laws.  The  only  attempt  at  definition  in  this  Pretence 
Act  is,  however,  of  a  negative  kind,  the  sixth  Jjon '  "^ 
clause  declaring  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  heresy  to 
speak  against  the  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Certainly  no  one  had  ever  been  hurried  for  speaking 
against  the  Bishop  of  Rome  hitherto,  so  that  no 
practical  amelioration  of  the  law  was  introduced. 
Nor  indeed  was  the  effect  of  this  Act  of  1533  at  all 
of  an  ameliorating  character,  for  it  much  enlarged  the 
class  of  informers,  reducing  the  qualification  of  such 
persons  from  an  income  of  100  shillings  a  year  to  an 
income  of  40  shillings  a  year,  and  much  facilitating 
the  legal  process  by  which  the  informers  were  to 
carry  their  charges  against  heretics  before  the 
ordinaries.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this 
Statute  had  any  other  object  than  that  of  strengthen- 
ing the  King's  hands  against  the  Pope :  and  the 
merciful  intentions  which  seem  to  be  implied  in  tho 
preamble  are  altogether  missed  in  the  enacting 
clauses. 

The  "Act  of  the  Six  Articles"  [31  Hen.  VIII.  Heresy 
cap.  14]  was  passed  in  the  year  1539,  and  was  thofij^^by 
strictest  law  ever  passed  respecting  Protestant  Dis-  *'""'* 
seuters.*     So  much  has  been  said  about  this  in  the 
eighth  Chapter  of  this  volume,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  details  respecting  it  here.    It  may  be 
repeated,   however,  that  it  was   the   first   Statute 

'  It  was  Bomewliat  modified  by  35  Hen.  VIIL  cop.  5. 
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■  that  really  attempted  to  define  what  the  law  meant 
„by  heresy,  and  that  it  imposed  the  punishment  of 
burning  as  strictly  as  previous  Acts.  It  was  an 
Act  with  which  the  bishops  had  no  sympathy,  and 
when  the  House  of  Commons  wished  to  reimpose 
it  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  their  endeavoura  were 
defeated  by  the  House  of  Lords  under  episcopal 
influence.  This  Act  was  never,  therefore,  enforced 
with  any  strictness  proportionate  to  its  terms ;  and 
of  the  persons  who  sufTered  for  their  Protestantism 
during  the  remaining  eight  years  of  Henry's  life 
{about  twenty-six  in  number)  scarcely  any,  if  any, 
can  be  proved  to  have  suffered  under  it.' 

Three  years  later,  in  1542-3,  the  last  Act  of  Henry 
VIII.  against  heretics  was  passed  [;J4  &  35  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  1],  under  the  title  of  a  Statute  "  for  the 
advancement  of  the  true  religion,  and  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  contrary."  Its  preamble  states 
that  great  error  and  blindness  in  religion  still  con- 
tinue, notwithstanding  the  doctrines  set  forth  by  the 
King,  and  the  liberty  allowed  as  to  the  reading  of 
the  Bible :  that  the  latter  is  perverted  by  false 
expositions,  and  thus  fresh  schisms  originated,  "to 
the  great  inquietation  of  his  Majesty's  people,  the 
great  displeasure  of  his  Majesty,  and  contrary  to  his 
true  meaning  and  purpose,"  in  permitting  the  free 
circulation  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  forbids  Tyndale's 
translation  and  other  prohibited  books,  and  requires 
that  the  annotations  shall  be  blotted  out  from  all 
other  Bibles  and  New  Testaments.'     It  also  forbids 

•    Lord   Heiliert    Bays    persons  AcU  of  a  Bimitar  kind,  during  tlie 

euffered  utidcr  it  daiiy.    Ho  had  whole  tiine  it  was  in  force,  whicb 

no  authority  but  Foxc,  and  Faxe  was  aliout  three  thousonil  days, 
only  roconla  twenty -i;ij;llt  auffeivrs         *  Tliere  is  a  special  claiwe  ei- 

attaeutiiiost,uadeiattaiiideranUall  eluding  from  the  operatioo  of  tlii* 
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any  unlicensed  person  to  read  Scriptures  allowed  in    chap 
the  churches,*  and  the  lower  ordere  having  so  much  ,,^„„^,^_, 
abused  the  privilege  of  reading  them  in  private,  are 
no  longer  allowed  it  except  under  a  Hcense  from  the 
King. 

Such  was  the  legislation  of  this  period  respecting  irTciieioiu 
those  who  dissented  from  the  established  Church,  of  legis- 
It  was  a  clumsy  legislation,  which  utterly  failed  to^^nst 
prevent  the  spread  of  dissent ;  and  it  deserved  to  i^^^cucs 
fail,  for  from    beginning  to  end  the  first  principle 
of  it  was  to  uphold  the  established  religion  of  the 
country,  because  it  was  the  religion  of  the  King,  and 
the  religion  which  the  King  commanded  his  subjects 
to  believe  and  observe.      From  beginning  to  end 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  interest  in  that  religion 
as  the  truth  of  God  :  and  these  Acts  of  Parliament 
respecting  it  were  rather  a  defence  of  Tudor  tyranny 
than  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Returning  to  the  history  of  the  Dissenters  them-  indefinite 


party 

of  anything  like  positive  theology,"  They  began 
with  disbelieving  everything,  or  nearly  everything, 
that  was  asserted  by  the  Church,  and  the  orthodox 
party  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  thid  "  negative 
theology  "  from  positive  infidelity.  Luther's  writings 
had  some  influence  upon  the  least  extreme  and  least 
ignorant  of  the  schismatics,  the  Augsburg  Confession 

Act,  the  King's  Injunctiona,  4c.  to  be  prefixed   to  every  printed 

TraiiBlntiona  of  the  Pater  Noater,  work. 

Ave.  Maria  and  Creetl,   Psaltere,  '  The  Loril Chancellor,  generals, 

Friniera,  Prayers,  Statutes  and  laws  and  other  otticula  are  iieimitted  to 

of  tlie  milui,  "Chronicles,  Conter-  read  it  in  their  Bpeecliea,  &c.,  the 

)>iii7TiLled,Chaucei''Bl>ooks,Qowei-'a  (,'entry  to  their  families,  and  mcr- 

liuok,  anil  stories  of  men's  lives,"  clients  to  thenisclves. 
and  rcnuirinj;  the  printer's  name 
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of  1530  offered  the  more  learned  some  standpoints 
for  a  system,  and  Calvin's  Institutes,  published  in 
1536,  still  more  formalized  their  ideas  towards  the 
establishment  of  an  anti-Church  theology.  But 
■what  they  called  "the  Gospel"  was  at  tiie  beat  a 
cloudy,  ill-defined  budget  of  negations  by  which  they 
reduced  the  doctrines  of  the  Sacraments  and  of  the 
ministry  to  nothing,  and  substituted  in  their  place 
tedious  verbosities  about  faith  and  election,  out  of 
which  little  or  no  practical  meaning  could  be  drawn. 
The  marvellous  facility  which  the  anti-Church  party 
possessed  of  saying  much  about  nothing — a  facibty 
ever  since  conspicuous  among  Scotch  Presbyterians 
and  English  Dissenters — earned  for  them  a  credit 
for  learning  among  the  uncritical  and  the  ignorant : 
while  their  outrageous  and  unscrupulous  spirit  of 
self-assertion  was  a  trick  that  demagogues  have 
always  found  successful.  They  were  also  great 
adepts  at  abuse,  every  priest  was  called  "  a  Judas," 
every  bishop  "an  Antichrist,"  every  one  who  de- 
clined to  side  with  them  a  "  fleshly-minded  hypo- 
crite ;"  and  the  foulest  language  that  filtliy  imi^- 
nations  could  invent  was  heaped  upon  the  opponents 
of"  the  Gospel"  by  them  in  the  same  breath  with  unc- 
tuous commendation  of  themselves  and  their  friends. 
TyndaJe  The  leading  spirit  of  this  early  anti-Church  party 
was  William  Tyndale,  and  he  may  be  very  feirly 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  class.  To  the  popular  imagi- 
nation Tyndale  is  a  martyr  who  was  burned  at  the 
stake  for  daring  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into 
English,  in  which  language  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  hitherto  altogether  unknown.  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  it  has  been  shown  that  English  Bibles 
were  very  far  from  being  unknown  at  any  time  ance 
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the  English  language  had  existed.  Tyndale  was,  in  chap 
fact,  thrusting  himself  forward  as  a  translator  for  ^^,,^,-,^ 
party  purposes,  and  ratlier  hindering  than  otherwise 
the  progress  of  that  Authorized  Version,  which  alone 
waa  ever  likely  to  win  its  way  with  a  people  naturally 
respecting  authority.  It  should  also  be  added  that 
Tyndale  was  executed  (by  strangling,  his  dead  body 
being  afterwards  burned)  at  Vilvorden,  in  the 
Netherlands,  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V. ;  and  that  his  death  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

Tyndale  had  been  a  Franciscan  friar,  one  of  the 
Greenwich  Observants,  but  cast  off  his  obligations  in 
early  life,  and  being  disappointed  in  his  efforts  to 
obtain  permanent  homes  in  rich  men's  families,  went 
abroad  about  1524.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  while 
living  abroad,  but  all  his  works  appear  to  have  been 
written  during  the  ten  years  which  elapsed  between 
his  leaving  England  and  his  death  in  1535;  and 
from  these  it  is  evident  that  he  spent  his  time  in 
attacking  the  doctrines  and  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the 
Church  which  he  had  forsaken.  His  principal  works 
were  the  "  Practice  of  Prelates,"'  the  "  Obedience  of 
a  Christian  Man,"  the  "  Parable  of  the  Wicked 
Mammon,"  a  book  on  the  Sacraments,  and  his  pro- 
logues, or  prefaces,  to  the  several  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  prophet  Jonah,  and  the  hooks  of  the 
New  Testament. 

These  works  all  show  the  marks  of  a  keen  and 
clever,  but  extremely  self-sufficient  man,  with  enough 
knowledge  of  languages  to  make  such  a  man  suppose 

■  It  must  be  mentioned  to  Tyn-     the    Kin^g   divorce  from    Queen 
dale's  credit  that    in  this  work,     Catherine, 
printed  in  1530,  he  wrote  aj,'ninfit 
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CHAP  himself  learned,  but  without  any  real  depth  of 
._^_^  learning,  and  with  enough  facility  of  expression  to 
lead  him  to  argue,  but  without  any  argumentative 
power.  He  was  also  of  a  very  cankered  and  bitter 
temper,'  which  led  him  to  fill  hia  pages  with  abusive 
language,  even  when  writing  of  the  most  sacred 
subjects.  His  language  respecting  the  latter  was 
often  so  shocking,  and  at  the  same  time  so  utterly 
illogical,  that  it  led  Sir  Thomas  More  to  stigmatize 
him  as  a  "  blasphemous  fool."  It  is  certainly  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  party  feeling 
will  lead  that  Tyndale  should  ever  have  been  re- 
spected as  a  theological  writer. 

A  few  extracts  from  Tyndale's  writings  will  show 
what  the  early  dissenters  from  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  of  England  had  to  say  for 
their  principles :  and  probably  no  other  writer  among 
them  stated  these  principles  with  more  vigour. 

Respecting  the  ministerial  office,  he  writes  thus  iu 
the  "  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man :" — 

"  Sub-deacoQ,  deacon,  priest,  bishop,  cardinal,  patriarch,  and 
pope,  be  namea  of  offices  and  service,  or  should  be,  and  not 
sacraments.  There  is  no  promise  coupled  therewith.  If  they 
minister  tlicir  oflices  truly,  it  is  a  sign  that  Christ's  Spirit  is  in 
them ;  if  not,  that  the  devil  is  in  them.  ...  0  dreameis 
and  natural  beasts,  without  the  seal  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  but 

'  Tyndale  qitarrellcd  with  both  and  bode  liim  farewell  for  our  two 

his    aasistant-tronslatora,  Joye  and  lives,   and   (as    men    toy)  a   diij 

Roye  ;  ond  writes  of  the  hitter  in  longec."      He   B]>eaJ(3  o^^net  an- 

hia  preface  to  the  "Wicked  Mam-  other  friend,  Jerome    ^who   lite 

men"  that  he  was  the  moat  crafty  Eoyeand  himself  was  an  ObseiraDl) 

man  be  had  ever  known  with  a  inBimilaTterm8,callingliiia  Jndiu; 

tongue,   alile  to  make  fools  stork  and,   insinuating   that   thuv   were 

moo,  and  only  a  friend  so  lun^  as  both  Antichrists,  he   quotes   St. 

he  wonted  money.    He  says  that  PauI'B    words    about    Antichrist 

he  could  not  do  without  Rove's  o^inst  them.     Boyc  was  binned 

iielp  in  tlic  traitelution,  but  "  wlicn  in  Portu^ml  in  1531 ,  four  yean  W 

th.-kt  was  ended,  I  took  my  leave,  fore  Tyndale  liimself  sufiured. 
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sealed  with  the  mark  of  the  beast  and  with  cankered  con-  ( 
sciences.  ...  By  a  priest  understand  nothing  but  an 
elder  to  teach  the  younger,  and  to  bring  them  unto  the  full  "" 
knowledge  and  understanding'  of  Christ,  and  to  minister  the 
sacraments  which  Christ  ordained,  which  is  also  nothing  but 
to  preach  Christ's  promises.  .  .  ,  According,  therefore,  as 
every  man  believeth  God's  promises,  longeth  for  them,  and  is 
diligent  to  pray  unto  God  to  fulfil  them,  so  is  his  prayer  heard; 
and  as  good  is  the  prayer  of  a  cobbler  as  of  a  cardinal,  and  of 
a  butcher  as  of  a  bishop,  and  the  blessing  of  a  baker  that 
knoweth  the  truth  is  as  good  as  the  blessing  of  our  most  holy 
father  the  Pope.  ,  ,  .  Neither  is  there  any  other  manner 
or  ceremony  at  all  required  in  making  of  our  spiritual  officers 
than  to  choose  an  able  person,  and  then  to  rehearse  bim  bis 
duty,  and  give  him  his  charge,  and  so  put  him  in  his  room."' 

What  were  his  principles  respecting  the  Sacra- 
ments of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Eucharist  may  be 
judged  from  the  foregoing  quotations ;  as  to  Confir- 
mation and  other  rites  of  the  Church  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  he  spoke  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  a 
perfectly  unnecessary  ceremony,  and  of  anointing 
with  the  sign  of  the  Cross  as  "  the  bishop  buttering 
the  child  in  the  forehead."  This  will  be  recognised 
by  all  who  are  familiar  with  Puritan  writings  as  the 
ordinary  style  of  their  controversial  theology,  and 
Tyndale  may  be  looked  upon  as  its  originator.  The 
marvel  is  that  such  a  man  could  ever  have  been 
supposed  to  represent  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  to  be  a  martyr  for  the  sake  of  her  re- 
formation.' That  his  writings  had  great  influence 
and  were  widely  circulated  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
They  established  a  form  of  "religious  opinion" 
among  the  rising  middle  class,  who  were  socially 

^  Tyndalrt  Doctrinal  Treatises,        '  Ibid.,  p.  877. 
rarker  Soc  ed.,  pp.' 254-259. 
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CHAP    opposed  to  the  clergy,  and  being  very  imperfectly 
^_JJ^^  educated,  were  easily  seduced  by  the  racy  English  of 
a  Reformation  Cobbett :  and  the  form  of  religious 
opinion  bo  establiahed  has  been  the  atmosphere  in 
which  all  subsequent  plantations  of  unbelief  have 
spread  abroad  their  branches,  and  lustily  thriven  in 
their  unfruitful  leafiness. 
Low  social      The  social  status  of  the  early  anti-Church  party 
theUriy    is  indicated  by  Tyndale's  contrast  of  a  cobbler  with  a 
Disscniera  ga^^dinal,  a  butcher  with  a  bishop,  and  a  baker  with 
our  holy  father  the  Pope ;  which  is  very  much  con- 
firmed by  the  narratives  of  Foxe,  whose  "martyis" 
are  mostly  of  a  low  social  class  :  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  classes  thus  indicated  are  not  placed 
in  a  high  light  as  to  morals,  intelligence,  or  piety  by 
Shakespeare.     They  seemed  to  have  been  especially 
unsavoury  to  the  nostrils  of  the  bishops  so  long  a^ 
as  1529,  forthesesaid  in  their  reply  to  the  chaiges 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  "Truth  it  is  that  certain 
apostates,  friars,  monks,  lewd  priests,  bankrupt  mer- 
chants, vagabonds,  and  lewd,  idle  fellows  of  corrupt 
intent,  have  embraced  the  abominable  and  erroneous 
opinions  lately  sprung  in  Germany  :"•  and  certainly, 
as  far  as  one  can  judge,  it  does  seem  as  if  the  ranks 
of  those  who  "believed  not"  had  been  largely  re- 
cruited from  "certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort" 
taken   out  of  several  classes.     But  the  dissenting 
faction  was  to  be  made  still  more  repulsive  to  the 
imporia.   conservative  and  gentle  part  of  society  by  the  inroad 
Anabap.    of  Anabaptists  from  abroad,  driven  thence  by  the 
"!d.  IS34  severities  which  their  rebellion  and  folly  had  brought 
upon  them. 

These  foreign   Anabaptists  were  the  fathers  of 

"  Froude'B  HIeL  of  Eug.,  i.  211. 
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the  modem  English  Baptists.  They  had  been  chap 
driven  out  of  Lutheran  Saxony,  and  put  under  the  ^^3-^ 
ban  of  capital  punishment  in  Calvinistic  Zurich ;  *■"■  '5S4 
but  were  rehabilitated  for  a  time  in  Northern  Ger- 
many under  the  leadership  of  John  Bockhold,  better 
known  as  John  of  Leyden.  In  1533  this  absurd 
and  savage  infidel  organized  a  large  body  of  insur- 
gents at  Munater,  with  the  object  of  sacking  that 
city  and  taking  possession  of  Amsterdam  and  other 
places  of  importance.  The  religion  of  this  new 
prophet  and  his  followers  consisted  chiefly  in  anathe- 
matizing the  Church,  running  naked  in  a  state  of 
frenzy  about  the  streets,  and  marrying  a  number 
of  wives  instead  of  one  only.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done  with  these  primitive  Baptists  but  to  put 
them  down ;  and  this  Charles  V.  did  with  a  stem 
and  merciless  hand  that  left  no  room  for  them  in 
the  Netherlands,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  do- 
minions. Those  who  were  neither  burned  nor  hanged 
fled  to  the  universal  asylum  of  all  unsuccessful  re- 
volutionists, and  being  somewhat  toned  down  in 
the  course  of  their  transportation  were  not  so  out- 
rageously extravagant  when  they  settled  in  England 
but  that  they  could  find  sympathizers  among  the 
anti-Church  party. 

These  "  Anabaptist  strangers  "  are  first  distinctly 
noticed  in  a  proclamation  of  1534'  when  they  were 
already  beginning  to  give  trouble.  In  this  pro- 
clamation it  is  stated  that  many  strangers  are  come 
into  this  realm  who,  although  they  were  baptized  in 
their  infancy,  yet  have,  in  contempt  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  of  Baptism,  "rebaptized  themselves." 
Tbey  also  deny  the  reality  of  Christ's  presence  in 

'  WmciDB"  Concil.,  iii.  779. 
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CHAP  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  are  guilty  of 
,^JJ^,^  other  pestiferous  heresies.  They  are  ordered  to  de- 
A-D.  IS35  part  out  of  the  realm  in  twelve  days,  under  pain  of 
death.  But  to  depart  was  as  dangerous  as  to  stay  ; 
and  some  at  leaat  remained,  for  in  the  same  year 
Cromwell's  famous  pocket-book  has  the  memoran- 
dum, "  First,  touching  the  Anabaptists,  and  what 
the  King  will  do  with  them."'  Stowe  says,  in  his 
Anabap-  Chronicle,  that  nineteen  men  and  six  "women,  bom 
burned  In  Holland,  were  examined  in  St.  Paul's,  on  May 
25,  1535,  and  that  fourteen  were  condemned,  of 
whom  a  man  and  a  woman  were  burned  in  Smith- 
field,  and  the  other  twelve  sent  for  execution  to 
other  towns."  These  were  probably  the  persons 
respecting  whom  Cromwell  had  made  his  memor- 
andum :  and  considering  the  cruel  custom  of  the 
age  one  cannot  wonder  that  persons  so  utterly 
heretical  should  have  been  condemned,  however 
mucli  the  cruelty  of  the  law  may  be  lamented. 
*.!>.  1538  Fresh  immigrations  of  the  sect  took  place,  how-' 
ever,  and  they  again  became  so  troublesome  that  a 
commission  was  issued  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  and 
others,  on  October  1,  1538,  in  which  their  principles 
are  described  as  pestiferous  and  heretical,  and  in 
which  the  Archbishop  and  the  other  bishops  are 
enjoined  to  take  stringent  measures  for  their  sup- 
pression.* This  resulted  in  a  set  of  Injunctions 
which  were  issued  in  1539,  restraining  the  importa- 
tion of  books,  condemning  the  tenets  of  the  Ana- 

'  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  II.  ii.  120.  tistn  of   iofftnta    is   nselesa.    [C] 

'  He  givea  their  opinions  ;  [1.1  That  the  Sftctament    of   Christ's 

That  Christ  was  only  Ood.     [2.1  Body   ia   only   bread,      [ftj    That 

That   he  did   not  take   flesh   and  none  can   be  saved  who  siu  afte: 

'ilood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,     [3.]  Baptism.    Stowe,  p.  571. 

That  children  of  peraona  not  Chris-  *  Wilkina'  Conoil.,  iii.  83a 
tian  may  be  eaved.    [4,]  That  Bap- 
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baptists,   and    forbidding    disputations    about    the   chap 
Blessed    Sacrament    or    unauthorized    abohtion    of  ^^..-.^^^^ 
ceremonies.*     Some  of  the  Anabaptists  were  made  *•»■  '540 
to   bear   faggots  in   token   of  recantation,  and  on 
April  29,  1540,  there  appear  to  have  been  some 
more  of  these  unhappy  people  burned.*     It  is  these 
latter,  probably,  of  whom  Latimer  spoke  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  Edward  VI.  : — 

"  The  Anabaptists,"  he  says, "  that  were  burnt  here  in  divera 
towns  in  England  (as  I  heard  of  credible  men,  I  saw  them  not 
myself)  went  to  their  death  even  intrepide,  as  ye  will  say, 
without  any  fear  in  the  world,  cheerfully.  WeU,  let  them  go. 
There  was  in  the  old  doctors'  limes  another  kind  of  poisoned 
heretics,  that  were  called  Donatists ;  and  these  heretics  went 
to  their  execution,  as  though  they  should  have  gone  to  some 
jolly  recreation  or  banquet,  to  some  belly  cheer  or  a  play. 
And  will  ye- argue  then,  he  goeth  to  his  death  boldly  or 
cheerfully,  ergo,  he  dieth  in  a  just  cause  ?  Nay,  that  sequel 
foUoweth  no  more  than  this,  '  a  man  seems  to  be  afraid  of 
death,  ergo,  he  dieth  evil,'  And  yet  our  Saviour  Christ  was 
afraid  of  death  Himself.  I  warn  you,  therefore,  and  charge 
you,  not  to  judge  them  that  be  in  authority,  hut  to  pray  for 
them.'" 

In  the  beginning  of  the  same  sermon  Latimerxheit 
speaks  of  "  a  certain  sect  of  heretics  that  will  have  i^e^"* 
no  magistrates  or  judges  on  the  earth,"  five  of  whom 
he  has  heard  of  in  one  town  ;  and  it  is  evidently  the 
Anabaptists  that  he  is  here  also  referring  to.  They 
were,  in  fact,  becoming  very  dangerous  by  the 
contagious  rapidity  with  which  their  socialist  and 
infidel  principles  spread   among  the  lower  classes, 

'  Wilkins'  ConciL,  iiL  847.  reli'doua  offendera  up  to  February 

•  8t«we,  p.  579.    Yet  ot  the  end  23rd  of  that  year. 

oCaproclaJintionabout  ceitMnonies  '  Latimer's  bennona,  i.  144,  eiL 

issued  in  1 538.  a  seneial  pardon  was  1824. 
t^ivcn  to  all  Aiiabaptiats  and  other 
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ZWKV  and  did  much  towards  alienating  the  latter  still 
_J^  further  from  the  Church.  Poor  Bishop  Fisher's 
words  to  tlie  Convocation  in  his  speech  oa  the 
Supremacy  seemed  as  if  they  were  going  to  be 
realized,  and  the  nation  had  "  leaped  out  of  Peter's 
ship  to  be  drowned  in  the  waves  of  all  heresies, 
sects,  schisms,  and  divisions." 

During  the  remainder  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign 
the  anti-Church  party  went  on  gaining  strength  in 
spite  of  the  aversion  which  tiie  King  hore  to  them. 
They  had  the  secret  support  of  Cromwell  until  hia 
death,  and  no  small  encoui-agement  from  the  Eras- 
tianism  of  Cranmer ;  while  the  profligate  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  the  King's  brother-in-law,  was  altogether 
on  their  side.  The  restraint  which  the  King  placed 
on  the  actual  Reformation  in  hia  latter  years  was 
much  in  their  favour,  for  there  was  a  widely-spread 
desire  for  its  completion,  and  in  the  absence  of  an 
official  re-settlement  of  the  Church,  men  were 
tempted  to  innovate  and  to  give  way  to  innovators; 
and  thus  to  go  into  wild  extremes  for  want  of  wise 
and  authoritative  guidance.  The  end  was  that 
when,  in  the  nest  reign,  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  on  the  Reformation  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  had  been  begun,  a  large  party  had  been  consoli- 
dated whose  object  was  to  destroy  the  ancient 
Church  of  England,  and  to  found  a  new  communis 
in  the  place  of  it,  from  which  the  distinctive  princi- 
ples of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  eliminated. 
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9,  492 


t  Reformatioli, 

Bocklns,  Dr.,  and  the  Nun  of  Kent,  113 
Breriary,  ADslican,  reformed,  490 
Bribes  taben  by  Cromwell,  329 
Brown,  Archbishop,  his  arrogance,  322,  n. 
Suckma«ter.  Dr.,  at  court,  168 
Bulls,  admission  of,  prohibited,  249 
Burrkharilt,  agent  lor  Lutherana  to  Eng- 
lish court,  471 
BumiDg  alire,  530 
"Bntcher'a  dog,"  origin  of  this  saying, 


CAtpnnnKina,  fint  Greek   profeasor  at 

Oilonl,  fll 
'~  '        ' '    infinence  on  early  Dissenters, 


•esy  prp- 


546 

Cambridge,  Tisitation  of  it  for 

vented  by  Wolaey,  65  ;  and  the  aivorce 
qufMtion,  11)2;  senate  debating  the  di- 
*orce  (|ae«tion,  164 ;  list  of  delegates 
on  divorce  bufincKs,  16fl,  n.;  ita  decree 
on  divorce  businessi,  167,  n.;  the  vice- 
rhancellor  at  court,  ICH ;  Innovators, 
627 

Campegglo  made  legate.  G3 ;  detained  at 
Cnlab,  55:  leaves  England,  56;  on 
Wolsey'a  objecla,  57 ;  takes  leave  of 
Heniy  VIII.,  9J ;  a  married  canlinal, 
97,  n. ;  his  lufTgnge  searched  for  Henry 
VIII.'s  letleia  to  Anne  Itoleyn,  125,  a.; 
his  second  visit  to  Englanil,  137 ;  sus- 
pected i>r  double  dealing.  152 ;  adjourns 
the  court  ot  legates,  152,  154 ;  sends 
the  divorce  cauxe  to  the  Pope  for  ad- 
Judicalinn,  154 

.     'ill.'s  exiravammt 
...  jada  respecting  them,  227  ;  Convoca- 
tion's decision  respecting  them,  227 
Canon  Law  never  properly  revised,  IfflS 
Capon,  Williain,  Dean  of  Ipswicb  CoUege, 

Car.linal,  Wolwy  made,  43,  .'.2 


CathedniLi  of  new  foundation,  371 

Catherine,  Queen,  inleresle'l  in  Wolsey'a 
colleges,  67,  79  ;  anrl  her  first  husband, 
102;  married  to  Henry  Vlil,,  I04 ; 
dismpnncv  of  age  between  her  and 
Henry  VllL,  104,  106,  111 :  lier  lovo 
for  Henry  Vlll.,  105,  195 ;  her  seven 
children,  106;  doubts  as  to  legality  of 
her  marriage,  113;  suggested  to  her  to 
go  into  a  convent,  138  ;  declares  herself 
to  have  been  a  maiden  at  her  marrii^ 
with  Henry,  143;  refuBes  to  recogniw 
court  of  the  legates,  146  ;  appeals  ftniit 
legates  to  the  King  him!,elf,  146;  her 
proud  eiit  from  the  legates'  court,  IJB; 
appeals  to  the  Pnpe  152 ;  finally  dii- 
missed  by  Henry  VIII.,  179;  heropinion 
of  Oranmer  and  his  court  at  Dunstable, 
188  ;  divorced  from  Henry  VIII.  by 
sentence  ol  Cranmer,  188 ;  movement 
to  promote  her  rcaloration,  189 ;  her 
marriage  to  Henry  VIII,  ileclared  valid 
by  Clement  VII.,  190 :  her  last  dayi, 
191,  194 

Catholieity  of  Clrarch  of  England,  270,  522 

Caiton's  "FatinaU,"  495 

Censors  of  monlis,  asoetic.  354 

n ■__     n.t .jjjjj    "Rationale" 


.f,  492 
Champemowii,  Mr.,  how  he  got  a  ptiory. 

Changes  In  Church  lawful,  1,  19 

Chantries,  growth  of,  31 ;  property  given 
to  Henry  VIII.,  353 

Characteristics  of  early  aixteenth  cen- 
tury, 19 

Chariea  V.,  his  conHdence  in  WoLsey,  41, 
tl;  his  saying  about  Wol-^ey,  43,  n. ; 

question,  143,  189';  hia' foolish  baist 
aboutthedivorcehusin&ts,  141;  supports 
Queen  Catbetiue'a  appeal  to  the  Pope, 
152 

~       .  < 
— .  original  dimensions, 

"  Christian  brethren,"  625 

"  Chriatiani  Honiiiiis  Inotitutio"  of  Eru- 
mna,  444,  n. 

Church,  attacks  on  its  property,  284  ;  in- 
jured by  monasteries,  isO ;  prcptrty, 
inalienablenese  of,  379 ;  urillnanly  gov- 
erned by  local  synods,  430  ;  the  "In- 
stitution" on,  450 

Churches,  abominable  use  of,  by  Puritana, 
273 

Church  of  England,  hidcpendence  of, 
achieved  by  clergy,  255 ;  principle  of 
its  indcpcn'lenc ',  2<>1 ;  demred  to  be 
still  Catholic,  276 ;  tinallyrvjecteil  pai>al 
jurisdiction,  278;  receives  decree,  of 
(ienemi  Councilo,  432 ;  union  with  Cer- 
man  Lutherans,  469 :  <1octcine,  settle- 
ment of  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  480; 
law  0,  about  holy-days,  iiO 
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Clcmnit  V.  and  bnda  of  Enighta  Tsin- 


Clament  VII.  Tiotlm  of  his  , 

214 ;  his  ereat  provocatian  ot  Engliad, 
247 ;  an  ''unclenieut  biihop,"  243 
ClerRjr  indicUd  in  Kins'i  Bench,  203; 
'  '  —  —  ad  compouioD  of 
'iiubmUsioD"  of, 
narrowneBB  of  at 


pnriloneit  by  meity 
llinry  VIII.,  211; 
212,227;  inlellectual 


courage  saved 
the  liberties  of  thi  Church,  2J7,  255 : 
petitioD  of  agstoKt  aunati^  250  ;  nig- 
gcst  extinction  of  papal  aupremacy, 
2^  ;  eauws  of  rsKtiun  among,  250  ; 
Ccueral  repncliation  of  papal  authority 
hy,  2"i,  Z76,  278 ;  allegod  eitortioM 
of,  391 ;  their  eieinption  from  Eecolar 

C'  iri«tiction,  W6  ;  tbeir  income  ^nidged 
y  hiity,  404  ;  axtcrtioD  cot  proved 
againxt,  405 ;  their  money  rigbta  *d 
easy  prey,  406  ;  benefit  of,  406  ;  did  not 
oppose  abolition  of  it,  110  :  onlered 
to  preaoh  from  the  Tea  Artioles,  443 

Ckrntont,  Couodl  of,  34 

Clinton,  Lord,  hu  sliara  of  monisUc 
■poila,  378 

Coke  refiues  oatli  uainat  Lollanly,  S32,  n. 

Colcheiler,  two  abboti  of,  eiecutad  in 
one  year,  34S 

Colet,  hii  ConTOcation  aermon,  10;  a 
friend  of  Wolaey,  48 ;  liia  reformation 
sennoD,  probably  Wclsey  present,  48  ; 


Collegea  founded  out  ot  monasteries,  363, 

Coll^os    of   clerCT,    property    given   to 

Henry  VIII.,  aoa  ;  pleas  fur,  372 
Coloniea,  rise  of,  20,  n. 
Commandmenta,  the  "Imitittitian"  on  the 

Ten,  453 
Commiaaion   of    1530   about    tian^lating 

Bible,  eos 
Committea  for  diacnsaiOD  of  Six  Articlea, 

473 
CommODi,    House    of,   iU   serrility   to 

Heniy  VIII.,  202,  2Ua;  tbeir  accusation 

of  theelergy,  Sl2;  threatened  by  Henry 

YIII.,  307  ;  Act  of  Dissolution  opposed 

in,  307  ;  on  heresy,  533 
'  roniBiuhicants,  mediicval,  addresa  to,  33 
Communion  in  one  kind  only,  33 ;  in  both 

kinda.  medimval  continuance  of,  34; 

rare  in  pre-Keformation  time«,  35 ;  in 

both  kmda  restored  alter  death  at  HeDiy 

VIII.,  36 
Confession,  lAtimeron,  441,  n. 
CoElerencea  with  Ocrman  Protestants,  470 
Confirmation,  Church  of  England  doctrine 

about,  459 
Congd  d'elira,  the,  263,  264,  266 ;  abo- 

lifhed  for  a  tim^  267 


Conaenanaofbisbopa,  446 

Constance,  Council  of,  6,  33 

Continuity  ot  Churcb  of  En^and,  2,  270 

CooBtitution  of  Aichbishop  Arundel  le- 
apecUng  English  Bibles,  505 

Conatitutiona  of  Wolsey  lor  general  re- 
formation,   59 ;    for    the   Augustinum 

Conatitutional  abases,  2l 

Controveny  on  pronuuiiation  of  Qreek,  64 

Convicts,  benefit  of  clergy,  chiefly  laymen. 


lisrfgarded,  225 :  ifci  existing  relaliim 
0  the  Crown,  237  ;  leading  tbe  Sefor- 

.  ..._    ..^n    '-"i  penal  antho- 

laLh,  397 :  re- 
in 1516,  399; 
e  CromireU'a  deputy, 
4S3,  n. 
ConTocation  of  York  repnsentfid  in  thit 

ot  Canterbury,  437,  n. 
Convocations,  the  two  united  by  WoUey 

65,  S6 
Cook,  Abbot  of  Beading,  hia  inscriptiiiii, 

351,  n. 
CorpM  presenbi,  403 

Coirespondeiice  botweea  Henry  YIII.  an  I 
'  — --"-'^yn,  124 

)r ■ 

Court  holy  w 

Corerdale  a  Enirliah  Bible,  510  ;  imperfect 
character  of  his  Bible,  5l3 

Cnuuuer  and  the  divorce  busIoM^  13S, 
n  ;  works  the  divorce  business  at  Cam- 
bridgo,  162 ;  and  marriage  of  ADDS 
Boleyn.182;  becomesAichbi«liap,lS3; 
opens  bis  court  at  Duuslable,  135;  i 


irthe^ 

collusion  with  Henry  VIII.,  ISli  187; 
decrees  nullity  of  marriage  bttwmn 
Henry  VIII.  and  Catlieriue,  IBS:  di- 
vorces Henry  VIII.  Irom  Anne  Boley^ 
197 ;  said  to  have  suggested  title  of  aa- 
preme  head,  204,  n,  ;  alleged  speech  of 
his  respecting  Warham  and  the  Boy^ 
Supremacy,  2BI>,  n. ;  ni<^pends  epiicoFtl 
jurisdiction,  297  ;  on  condnct  of  monaatic 
visiton,  300 ;  i>tnda  gifta  to  conciliita 
Ciomwdl,  330 ;  pleads  lor  clerical  col- 
loges,  372 ;  on  frauda  connef ted  witb  dJ«- 
BOlution,  37.1;  dealings  with  monaalic 
EpDi1s.37S;  and  the  Nun  of  Kent,  415; 
appeaU  to  general  council,  432 ;  udtlie 
• '  iQrtitutioa  of  o  Christian  Man,"  464 ; 
mandate  about  reading  "  loatitoticu, 
463  ;  annotaled  copy  of  "  Inrtitntion,' 
466,  468  ;  confers  with  German  Protis- 
tsnto.  471 :  and  Act  of  Six  Articles,  475; 
and  the  "Rationale"  of  ceremonies,  411% 
n. ;  on  early  English  Bible.t,  503;  ob 
Uu»e  who  brDughtscasdal  on  the  Eneliak 
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Bible,  GOl ;  «xcumb  those  who  oppoacd 
traniilation  of  Bible,  606 ;  preparer  [or 
nn  MiUioriEed  version,  509;  thanks 
Cromwell  [or  Bettina  up  Bible  in 
churclies,  fill ;  his  Bible,  511 ;  his  in- 
difference nbont  burning  a  heretic,  637  ; 
his  Emstianism  encounged  anti-Chardi 
party,  054 

Creeda,  Ten  Articles  on  the,  13fl ;  "In»U- 
tutioa"  on,  447 

Croke,  Dr.,  alita  Blunt,  hischtuncter,  155, 
n.  ;  ProTestor  of  Creek  ut  Cambridge. 
65;  i«Dt  to  get  university  opinions  on 
the  divorce,  I5S 

Cii>mwell,lu5  eara  boiedby  Henry  Till., 
47 ;  said  la  have  sugi;ut«d  title  of 
■upreniB  head,  204,  n.  ;  his  Htaff  of 
rtbnlds,  273,  P. ;  agent  in  disBolving 
monasteries  for  Wolscy,  290 ;  BUggceta 
attack  on  monasteries,  294 ;  his  steaiiy 
perseverance  in  spoliation,  309;  en- 
coampea  discontent  monks,  314,  315; 
his  letter  promising  security  to  nionss- 
tcriei,  313,  n. ;  his  avarice  well-known, 
S19;  his  memoranda  about  monastic 
praperty,  331,  n.,  341 ;  hia  idea  of  a 
trial  and  of  evidence,  349:  characterof. 
355 ;  bribes  nobility  with  grants  from 
monastic  spoils,  373 ;  his  sbure  of 
monastic  spoils,  377 ;  his  assumption 
in  convocation,  433,  n,  ;  sentences  a 
heretic  to  be  bnmed,  533  ;  supported 
anti-Church  party,  S54 

Crown  plate,  onler  of  Henry  VIII.  to  sell, 
325 

Cup,  the,  withheld  from  laity,  33 

Dabct,  Lord,  and  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,S21 ; 
declines  invitation  to  Court,  325 ;  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill,  326 

Degeneracy  of  fifteenth  century,  4 

Dtlaber.  Anthony,  527,  n. 

Devotional  changes  in  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  4!« 

Dkhonesly  of  Henry  VIIL,  305 

Di^peusaUous,  tic,  [lom  Rome  abolished, 
2<i9 

DiKvent,  rise  of,  522 

DisBenters  oJepti  at  verbiage,  646 

Dissolution,  first  Act  of,  302;  second, 
352 

Divines,  list  of  those  engaged  on  "  Initi' 
tution,"  445,  D. 

Divorce  of  Ileniy  VIII.  and  Catherine, 
lir^t  suggestions  of,  117,  149  ;  Bishops 
consult  respecting,  128  ;  univerHily 
opinions  auggcKtcd,  129  ;  supposed 
conference  of  futeiKn  divines.  131,  n. ; 
the  legates  open  their  court,  144  ;  peti- 
tion ^  Lords  and  Commons  to  the 
Pope,  166;  Clement  VII.  forbid*  any 
sentence  except  his  own,  178 

Doctrinal  abuscR  29 

111  ictrine,  <lealing9  with  under  Hen  ry  V 1 1 1 . , 


429,  430;  review  of  work  of  clergy  in 

synod,  430 
Donatives  and  Peculiars,  288,  n. 
Doubt  and  unbelief  at  Reformation,  430 
Durham,    Prior  of,  doubles   Cromwell's 

"peiiBioii,"329;  treasures  of  concealed, 

343 ;  its  chapter  library,  368 ;  book  of 

gospels,  603 

L  Courts,  leniency  of  too 


eO 
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III.,  commissioD  respecting  pin- 
mlities.  23 

Eiiward  IV.,  alleged  son  of,  540,  n. 

Election  of  bishops.  2C2,  263 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  birth  ol,  182 

England  and  Rome,  the  old  quarrel  he- 
twecu,238,247:  an  independent  empire, 
259 

English  call  for  reform  at  Council  o[  Basle, 
24  ;  treatment  of  Popc<,  239,  240,  241 

Englishmen  carefully  excluded  from  Papal 
throne,  S3  ;  not  to  plead  at  foreign  tri- 
bunals, 243 

Enquiry,  spirit  of,  aroused,  429 

Epi'copaU,  eittnsion  of  by  Wolsey,  49, 
69,90 

Erasmus  and  John  Watson,  27  ;  his  com- 
mendation of  Wolsey,  6S ;  invited  to 
Cambridge  by  Fislier,  65;  seems  to 
doss  Wolsey  among  Luthers  admirers, 
73;  on  Wolsey's  gentle  courlesy,  73; 
his  opinion  of  Queen  Catherine,  105 ;  a 
sinecure  Eneli^b  reetor,  413.  □. ;  influ- 
ence of  on  Reformation,  427;  wrote  an 
"Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,"  444, 
n, ;  hia  exposition  of  the  Creed,  &c, 
444,11. 

Errors  protested  against  by  clergy  in  1536, 
435 

"  Erudition  ol  any  Christian  Man,"  tbe, 
468  ;  editions  of.  409,  n, 

Eucliarist,  uncon^ecialed  wine  at;  83 ; 
unbalanced  mediieval  theories  of,  35 ; 
Roman  parody  of  its  coosecration,  244, 
n. ;  Protestantparo.lies  of,  273,  n. ;  Ten 
Articles  on,  441 

"Evil  Miy-Uay,"  305,  n.,  395 

Exemption  of  monasteries  from  episcopal 
control,  237  r       r~ 

Extortions  of  clergy,  391 

Eitremesof  credulity  and  incredulity,  4S1 

FaoooT  bearers  and  wearer^  83,  84,  85  ; 

bearing  in  Edwani  Vl.'s  reipi,  524 
Fahitaif  and  I>ird  Cohham,  !>:yi,  n. 

1,  the  Abbot  of,  309 

Fees,  the  grievance  of.  401 

Feudal  system,  end  of,  19 

Fisher,  his  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  83 ;  hi* 
strong  opposition  to  the  divorce,  150; 
left  in  Tower  without  siifiicient  clothing, 
201,  n. ;  hi<  parable  about  a  suprema 
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heail,  206 ;  conanltad  b;  CoDTOcatioD 
when  Iflo  inflmt  to  be  prcMnt,  22ri ; 
couDAcI  fur  Queen  Cnthenne,  14f> ;  his 


titst  hours  Mill  exeoition,  419;  abot  ■< 
from  Sir.  T.  Bulcyn'a  house,  123 
Fitz-Ray,  Ueniy,  Duke  of  Richniond,  109, 
111),  n. ;  present  M  Atme  Boleju's  eie 


^ti,.n:W 

FitnvilliBm  on  rta 

ta  or  popubu' feeling  at 

Forbe-s  Bishop,  o 

HfleenCh  century,  4 

Foreipiera,  wanlo 

a  attack  of  Londoners 

Fountains,  Ahbol  of,  coucemb  church  piste 

ud  JeweU,  32S 
Foi,  Bishop  of  S 

enfore,  137,  n.  ;  helps 
Cainbri,lge  on   divores 

to  manipulate 

queation,  160 ; 
3m  ;  «ut  to  oor 

iTer  with  German  Pro- 

SestantB,  470 

Foi,  Bishop  of  W 

incheater,  glad  to  gite 

6i'.'*n.ronnr'fo™ 

nation  of  monks,  363 

Fore  bss  no  real  charge  of  neverity  againsl 

Wolsey,  73;id. 

a  of  a  scarlet  FObe,  83  ; 

misstatement  about  effect  of  8ii  Ar- 

ticlM,   478;  on 

early  English  Bibles, 

Fntncia  I.  wished  Wolsey  U>  be  Pope,  88, 

n,  ;  his  great  respect  for  Wolsey,  89 
Frith  and  others  put  in  Beauchunp  Toner 

to  be  craverted,  528 ;  burned  for  heresy, 

536 
Froude's  misrepresentation  of  a  docnment, 

222,  n.  1  amusing  mistake  of,  31S,  n.  ; 

compares    "Supplication  of  Beggars" 

and  Vagrant  Aofci,  384,  -    ■" ' 

etatcmcnts  of,   401 ; 


OaHDINRB  anl  the  dlrorco  basines!,  134  ; 
threatens  the  Pope,  135  ;  secretary  to 
legntes,  145  ;  foiesees  alienation  of  Eng- 
land from  See  of  Borne,  153  :  agent  (or 
the  divoice  business  at  Ciimbridge,  163 ; 
on  Royal  Supremacy,  230,  n. 

GanliDcr,  Bishop,  his  list  of  Latin  ironls 
to  be  retained  in  English  Bibles,  519,  n. 

Garrett,  Thomas,  visiting  Oxford,  626 

German  Mass  in  1530,  497,  n. 

Girolilus  Cambteusia  preaching  to  the 
Welsh.  494,  n. 

Glnitiniani's  description  of  Wolsey,  44; 
on  English  contempt  for  pnpacy,  55  ; 
on  anilely  nf  England  for  a  rnymi  heir, 
107  ;  rtewription  of  Henry  VIII.,  Ill ; 
on  Evil  May-Day,  393 

OlndstoDe  on  rptation  of  conrocation  to 
the  Crown,  236.  n. 


Glaatonbnry,  Abbot  of,  sends  glfbi  to  con- 
ciliata  Cromwell,  330  ;  tried  and  eie- 
cuted,  345 :  impression  made  by  hit 
eiecution,  351 ;  treAmres  of  abbey  eon- 
ceale.1,  348 

Gospelsan<tEpistlesrt3dinEng]i«b,49;,n. 

Granunont  sugjsesW  illegality  of  marriaire 
between  Heuiy  and  Catherine,  111; 
tries  to  mediate  between  Henry  VUL 
and  Clement  Vir.,  177 

"Great  Bibles,"  616 

Grvek  first  printed  with  English  type,  64, 

Cambridge  by  Prflamns,  427 
Gresham,  Sir  Kclmrd,  buying  Ponnlaiim 

Abbey,  371;    pleaibi  forho-mitals,  372 
Grinceus  suggests  to  Henry  VIIL  to  have 

two  wives,  178,  d. 


523 
Healb,    afterwards  Archbishop,    sent  to 

confer  with  German  Prold-taula,  4(0 
Henry  V.  dissolved  alien  priories,  291 
Henrr  VII. '«  policy  in  marrving  his  sons 

•-  ^-■'--'--  -'Arrapon.lOa 


oppo'.ition  to  Wolsev,  46,  47,  n. ;  aft. 
for  Wolsey  to  be  made  cardinal,  51 ;  hii 
huge  thanks  to  the  Pope,  52;  thsnl) 
Pope  for  making  Wolsey  legate,  57;  his 
entire  assent  lo  Wolsey's  legateship. 
58  ;  confiscalea  Wolsey's  endowmcTiK 
61,70;  his  treatise  on  Seven  Sacramevt'k 
73,  81,  429,  n, ;  interested  in  WoUv's 
colleges,  78 ;  thinks  heretical  book* 
sellers  fear  Hnes  mora  than  eicomninni- 
cation,  79 ;  htt  controversy  ^-ith  Lutber, 
^r.  _;_.._j__.__  .. —  TTith  Wolsey, M; 
0.,  197, 
ice,  93 ;  I 
.',  94  ;  betrothed  at  twdvt 
years  of  age,  103;  married  to  Catherine, 
104  ;  protestation  against  betiolhil, 
101;  for8,-il:e8  Catherine,  108;  intri?n» 
with  Eliiabeth  Blunt,  110;  alienati^ia 
from  Catherine,  111;  his  person  de- 
scribed, 112;  alleged  cause  of  alieqati.  n 
from  Catheiine,  113,  n.  ;  divorce  from 
Catherine  said  to  be  suggeslcil  by  Anne 
Bnleyn,  117 ;  probable  motives  /«r 
divorce  from  Catharine,  117;  Corre- 
spondence with  Anne  Boleyo,  1^'^ 
wants  to  have  two  wives  at  once,  133. 
135,  141,  178,  c  ;  propo-ies  to  take  a 
vow  of  chastity,  13B  ;  makes  public  Ihr 
divorce  business,  139 ;  before  the  t«i> 
U-gates,  145 ;  liis  account  of  the  legale*' 
ciuit,  148,  n. ;  openly  declares  the 
Queen's  virtues,  1-IS;  scolda  Oifi>n1 
M.A.'s,  171 :  threatens  Oiford  with  » 
plngile  of  hnmet-L,  172  ;  finally  septH"!" 
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from  Catherine,  179;  ■ppe&ls  to  Geneni] 
Cooncil,  190,  132  ;  mairies  Jane  Sejr- 
mour  the  At,j  after  Anne  Bolevu'i  eie- 
cution,  197 ;  graciously  panloiui  hla 
people,    202;    hia    fiist    ecclesiastical 

BoUs,  203 :  cltims  title  of  the  Supreme 
ead  of  tlie  Chureh,  205  ;  hia  livyi  of 
the  Royal  Supremacy,  210 :  hii  uUi- 
matiim  to  the  clergy,  225 ;  how  to  »t- 
tend  the  Pope's  sumiBonB,  241;  early 


1,  210; 


alut 


letter  to  the  Pope,  265,  n. ;  toi  praise  of 
the  Obaerranla,  27'A  n. ;  hia  piolablB 
irroonili  of  law  in  dLssolnng  tnonastcries, 
292;  pecuniary  waiita  of,  293,325;  re- 
pudiatea  hiadebtsbyActof  PBrliament, 
293;  Tisita  the  House  of  ComiuoQ9, 
302 :  inleniU  to  sell  Crown  plate,  325  ; 
conduct  toworda  leadera  of  Pilgrimage 
of  Gtko.  32G  :  cruelty  of,  340,  3e5,  n. ; 
DuttDcial  optrations  on  the  Church,  353, 
n, :  own  eutiniate  of  hia  agtntEi,  35G : 
orien  monka  and  canons  to  be  "tied 
up"  wholesale,  385,  n.  ;  bishoprics 
formed  by,  371 ;  received  &Ry  millions 
from  monastic  epoila,  371 ;  prodigality 
of,  372  igranli  of  monastic  property  made 
by,  374 ;  cruelty  of  hia  vagrant  laws,  383 ; 
f^ai^ca  Anne  Boleyn  wilh  Sir  T,  More'a 
rteatli,  J24;  meavige  to  Convocation 
about  reliRiaus  disconls,  434;  and  Ten 
Articlea,  437,  n. ;  and  the  "Jnstltution," 
4G5;  annotated  copy  of  "Institution." 
466;  sends  "Institution"  to  Diet  of 
Spires,  467 ;  takes  part  in  conferences 
mthOcnuau  Proleatantf,  471;  disfted 
ActofSii  Articles,  475;  hindered  refor- 
mation of  Service  Books,  409  ;  hinders 
tranilatiou  of  iSible,  520 ;  legislation 
againit  heresy,  542 
Heresy,  laws  against,  528 
Heretical  books  at  Oifonl,  67,  68 
Hewctt  burned  for  heresy,  530 
Holy-doys,  ahrogntign  of  some,  438 
"  -''«iBEugTi.h,  41" 


"  Impnipriatioos,"  meaning  of,  25,  n. 
Indulgence^  tratGc  in,  37 
InnocenlVllL,  ctaracttTof,  242 
Intellectual  reformation,  need  of,  427 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Han,  444  ;  con- 
tents of,  445  1   on  the  Creed,  447 ;  on 
the  Loral's  Prayer,  44S;  on  the  Sacra- 
ments, 457;    revised  edition    conlcni- 
templated,  466 ;  disliked  by  anti-Churth 
party,  4<ifl ;  Latin  translation  of,  407 ; 
republication  of,  469,  n. 
Invectiturr,  262 
I-)SH'ich  College,  foundation -stone  of,  71. 


D. :   dedication  festival  of,  72 :   ilemo- 

li»bed  by  Henry  VIII.,  72 
Irish  Chureh  in  sixteenth  century,  28,  n. 
Italian  jealousy  of  Wolsey,  88 
Italy,  profligacy  of,  244 

Jewel  keeper's  accounts,  3GB 
Judges,  corruption  of,  21,  n, 
Julius  II.,  dispensation  for  second  mar- 

riage    of   Queen  Catherme,  103,  131; 

character  uf,  243 
Jurisdiction,    ecclesiastical,     transfer    of 

^m  Pope  to  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury, 


KK.VT,  Nun  of,  413 ;  confessed  her  impo.^ 

tare,  415 ;  eieculed,  415 
'■  King's  Book,"  469,  n. 
Kneelmgat  royal  audiences,  47,  n. 
Knight,  Di.,  sent  to  the  Pope  about  the 

divorce,  132 
Kaight^  Templars  ilissolTed,  291 
Knights  of  St.  John  suppressed,  353 
Kyme,  Mrs. ,  aliat  Anne  Askew,  533 

Laboub    on    holy-days  regnlatad,    489  ; 

present  law  respecting,  4111 
LaAy  alienateil  Irom  medisval  Church, 

28;   deprived  of  the    Cup,   33;   InlK- 

quent  communions  of,  35;  persacutiiiK 

spirit  of,  224,  n. ;   and  dia^utiun  ol 

monasteries,  317 
Lambert's    deputation    in    Westminster 

Hall,  472,  n.  ;  bumed  [or  hcttsy,  637 
Lanca.stFr  IlFrtld's  pariey  with  Aske,  324 
Lands  of  diiuolved  niOQasteric,  370 
Lansdowne   MS.    account    of   attack  on 

Church  propeily,  281,  n. 
LiucellBs,  John,  burnt,  540 
Lateness  of  communion  in  one  kind  in 

Engtaud,  33 
Latimer  on  accusations  against  monhi, 

360;  pleaib.  for  clerical  culkpca,  872; 

on  poverty  resulting  from  rfissolution, 

835;  on  decay  oileoniids.  380 ;  preaelied 


reform  ing'Cunvocatiun,  433;  i 
lession,  441.  n. ;  and  the  "Institution 
of  a  Cbrislinn  Man,"  464 ;  Ai^persio 
wrongly  attributed  to  him.  435,  n. ;  on 
antiquity  oi  prayers  for  tbc  dead,  487, 
D.  ;  on  ceasing  from  htboiir  on  holy- 
days,  488 ;  on  using  English  in  divine 
service.  495;  licensed  as  pineral  preacher 
by  Wolscy,  628 ;  on  brave  ricatha  of 


h.n 


i.553 


Latinized  words  retained  in  English  Bibleti, 

Laud,   Arclibishop,  on  powers  of  local 

syno.la,  431 
LoJeelles,  Jihn,  bumeJ,  640 
Laws,  projected  college  of  "" 
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Lttjbikhop  I 

up  (rf  plunder, 
SOS 


irmodrni  times,  22 
.  29U.  29S  :  an  onive  puker 
choncter  of, 


Lcarninf;,  diK's;  of,  ifter  dinolution,  386 

Lee,  Archbishon.uid  PilgrimBHeot  Qracc, 
Ml,  324,  328;  injunction  (or  reading 
Institution,  <65;  iwunction  (orreading 
EpisUea  ana  Gospels  in  EuKlish,  41>7 

Lee,  Dr.  Rowlami,  mnmed  Henry  VIU. 
anil  Anno  Boleyn,  182 

Legates  A  latere,  fonigii,  inailniisaible,  51 

Leijenils,  absurdity  or  noine,  39 

Legli,  J)r.,  diameter  of,  357 

Leo  X.,  character  of,  243;  his  prefenDeut", 
218,  D. 

t/"i.4oii!t  read  in  EnRiifh,  496 

Life,  BliihopPishcronstewardehi^ar,  420 

Linoere  a  friinil  of  Wubi-y.  6t;  first 
preniilent  of  Collegs  ot  Fli^'siciaiia,  ■ 
clenivnian,  68 

Linrolri,  Wnlfpy  Bishop  of,  61 

List  uf  mcliievai  pluialista,  24,  n. 

Litany  publicly  used  in  English.  498 

LoUord  a  Tower  at  BL  Paura,  303 

London,  Dr.,  only  defaces  churclion,  343 ; 
chu^cterof,  3^ 

Londoners,  eiciUbiUty  of,  394 

Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln^  Wolsev'B 
agent  in  founding  Christ  Church,  68  ; 
nrgia  Wolsey  to  severity  with  heretics, 
77 ;  not  original  suggestor  of  divorce, 
114,  115,  n.  ;  urfrcfl  on  Wolsey  againat 
Oicfor-l  heretics,  529 

Loutli,  reeejitioli  of  a  comminioner  at, 
320 

Lupset,  tntor  toWolsey's  son,  64 

Lutlier  B  '•  llabylonhtli  eaptitily  "  80  ;  bia 
early  wriling.'i  suppressed,  SO :  giirea 
dispensBlion  for  two  wires  to  Philip  of 
Hcise,  ITS,  n. ;  bis  .uyinE"  abont  Bonie, 
2-14  1  inlluenca  on  eariy  Disnenlen,  545 

Lutbenin  errors,  forty-two  condonined  by 
\Vid«py,  81    , 

Lnthvmni  anrl  unioD  with  Churcb  of 
KiiBlond,  469 

Limlen'ood  ou  early  English  Bibles,  505, 


Malet,  writer  o(  Beformation  "Batfon- 

ale,"  492,  n. 
Uanning  on  strnggle  between  Englsod  and 

Rome,  247 
Morgiiret   of  Saroy  coUad   Wolsey  ber 

father,  44,  n. 
Manolatry,  32 
Marler,  Anthony,  licensed  to  aell  Great 

MiWes,  515,  tL,  517 
Martyrs,  character  of  so-called,  641 
Maty,  Princess,  birth  of,  107 ;  pn^o^J^ 


411 


IS  she  underwent  for  twenty  yeara. 


Hasten,  Bictiao),  and  the  Nnn  of  Kent, 

413 

Matthew'a  English  Bible,  511 

HatrimoDy,  Cnmch  of  England  doctrine 
about,  tS8 

HedivTaliam  worn  out,  18 

Hediaival  obuaea  continnad  to  modem 
timea,  18 ;  eihortotkin  to  cammnni- 
cants,  33 

Melonctbon  innted  to  England,  471 

Mendicancy  increased  by  diaaolntion  of 
monasteries,  380 

Heoplkain,  Archbishop,  hia  canon  about 
boly-days,  489 

Uidiile  classes,  rise  of,  19  ;  object  to  pay 
(eeB  to  clergy,  400 

"  Mirror  ot  our  Lady  "  35.  n.,  39 

"Mirtreits gets    a    monaatic 

manor  for  her  puddings,  374 

Monoateriea,  Wolsey's  reformation  of,  53; 
63,  91,  n.  ;  disGolution  of  many  neces' 
saiy,  278  ;  original  eTceilence  of  syitem, 
280:  perio-is  of  their  fouodabon  in 
England,  281 ;  outgrew  wants  of  the 
Church,  281  ;  absorbing  all  the  hu»l, 
282;  how  their  wealth  accumnlated, 
282,  284;  attacked  by  Commons  in 
1410,  284,  n.  ;  restraints  on  acquisitiin 
of  property,  285  ;  their  wealth  invilpl 
spoliation,  280:  too  independent  of 
Chiirfh  system,  287 :  necesaity  forrefor- 
mation,  £89;  dissolution  suggested  br 


lands  reverting  to  founders,  2! 
fir^t  visiUtion  of,  295;  the  Tisitors, 
296;  starving  out  the  monks,  299; 
%-i9itations  onl^  i«i  /omul,  301,  827 : 
first  Act  of  Dissolntion,  302  ;  second 
Act,  353  ;  Iheir  lefonnation  not  really 
attempted  by  Benry  VIU.,  304,  £27; 
Alt  of  1536  declares  the  larger  »"'' 
well  ordered,  306  :  amount  of  pnipfrty 
taken  in  first  dissolution,  308 ;  spies 
sent  to  them,  S13;  subornation  of  cnme 
it  visitation,  31S  ;  promised  security  by 


second  Tisitation  of,  327  ;  treosurei  of 
concealed,  328,  34B  ;  lajids  madeovtrlo 
laymen  in  ho]ie  of  savine  them,  328; 
attempts  made  to  bu^  off  destruction, 
330 ;  solemn  fotebodmgs  of  their  in- 
mates, 331 ;  character  of  "  surreadtis,' 
S37,  339  ;  forgery  ot  sarrenderi,  338  ; 
real  feeling  of  monks  about  sntrender- 
ing.  339;  a  parallel  modem  sumudtr 
supposed,  340;  plate,  jewels,  kc,  takFO 
by  the  King,  342;  walls  to  bccnmo 
stone  r[uarTies,  342  ;  nnlicensed  plun-ler 
of,  344  ;  evidence  as  to  moral  comlilinn 
of,  351 :  summary  of  tacts  as  to  li"!' 
dissolution,  861 ;  not  blamalasa,  36^; 
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granbi  ot  their  luaiion  by  Hi^tiry  Vll 
S71;  fate  ot  some  who  received  tli 

Siopertf,  ^79  ;  socifti  loiulu  uf  th 
iiisuliition,  :>S0 ;  poverty  following  tfa 
>li!i)olution,  Sb6  ;    tlieir  dissolution 
niitioDal  tiugiidy,  390 
tl'iiiks,  allowimce  lo,  going  willingly,  Si 


Refonnatiou,  3^1;  their  BlaugbteT  by 
Henry  VIII.,_365  ;  baildijig  aftii  Be- 

priests,  3HQ ;  d'erieal,  their  difficulties 
ultut  tlio  SufuriuatioD,  3ii7  ;  their  peii- 
sions,  367;  uuulBbcggnts  by  dissolution, 
:i81 

Horality  or  moDU-iterien,  354  ;  character 
of  erldeiioi  Bgunst,  3U1,  n. 

Mors,  Sir  Thomas,  on  pur^tory,  30 ;  on 
Mariulatry  at  Coventry,  39,  n.  ;  helped 
Wolsey  to  iotroduoi  Greek  into  OifuiJ, 


Z4Ui. 


lUuo 


l;flls. 


indel 


■nil  piutlon,  415  ;  and  the  Oath  of  Sue- 
censinn,  4lB ;  execution  irf,  123 ;  on 
AnueUtdcyn,  423;  his  death  chaiyed  on 
Anne  Bolevn  by  Henry  VIII.,  424  ;  his 

Corlrait  thrown  out  of  window  by 
er,  424  ;  on  early  Englieb  Bibles,  EOs, 

Stnrnce,  Kalph,  on  1534  ti&nalatlon  of 
Uibh!,  5lD 

Mortmain,  Statutes  of,  2SJ 

Mortnao'  lees  regulated,  402 

Mountjoy,  I/>ril,  in  chari^e  ot  Qneen 
Catherine,  191  ;  hii  indignant  resigna- 
tion, 193,  n. 

Uyrk's  iustractions  to  [larish  priests,  33 


NATinitAL  independence  springing  np,  19 ; 
responiibility  (or  religious  abnsci,  40 

New  Influences  working  iu  Henry  Vlll.'a 
reign,  ID 

Non-resilience,  mediaval,  7,  21 

Non-rtsidFiit  bishoiis,  29,  n. 

Koifolk,  Duke  of,  his  share  of  monastic 
flpoiis,  378 

Niirman-Fmich  Bible  of  tbirtceuth  cen- 
tury, 504,  n. 

Nrirtbainpton  Priory,  Act  of  Surrender, 
335 

MorthomberUnd,  Duke  of,  hia  share  of 
moaastic  spoils,  37S 

Nun  or  Kent,  413 


H  of  Supremacy,  234 ;  of  Succession, 


Obedience  of  Cliunh  of  England  to  Catho- 
lic Chureh,  4^-2 

Officii  demands  for  reforniatioD  St  Coun- 
cil of  Biulu,  8 

OlilcosUe  Sir  JoLn,  532;  n. 

Oldham,  Bishop,  on  founding  new  monas* 
teries,  363 

"Orapro  nobia"  thraeting  aside  "Littra 
not  Domiiie,"  4i)2 

Orders,  Holy,  Church  of  England  doctrine 
about,  459 

Oifoni  luRgestions  (or  refoniiittion  at  Pisa, 
6  ;  Woiaey's  professorships,  object  of, 
49 ;  letter  of  WolM:y  to,  50,  u. ;  Wol- 
eey's  good  will  to,  03 ;  heretics,  7*.  78 ; 
broo'&heets  in  1521,  78  ;  pressed  by 
letters  fiDtn  Henry  VIII.  on  divorce 
bn.siuess,  170 ;  aniunnagunble  on  divorce 
bnsiness,  170  ;  its  dvcree  resliectuig  the 
divoriB  quoslioL,  171,  173,  n. ;  inno- 
vators, S&I 

Pamc  among  the  nionkn,  319,  327 
Paiioi  Supremacy,  the  "  Institution  "  on. 

Papal  remonstrances  on  disregard  shown 

by  England,  239 
Papacy,  morale  of.  242,  243,  244  ;    why 

despised  by  Englisliiuen,  244,  245 
Pa|>ar  jurisdiction    rotting    away  before 

tlenry  VIII.,  215 
Papal  supremacy,  withdrawal  Irum  uug- 

gcst«d  by  clergy,  253 
Piu^oners  a  despicable  dasH  37 
"  Parish  prieatti''  old  mesninR  of,  27 
Parish  repiaters,  their  origin,  &c.,  322,  n. 
Parliament  tuned  to  oiiinions  of  Uenry 

Vm.,  156 
Parliament.     See  Acts  ot 
Parr.  Lonl  his  share  of  monastic  spoils, 

378 
Parr,  Queen  Catherine,  probably  plotted 

againrt  Henry  VIII.,  S39 
Partridge,  Sir  Uiles,  wins  chntch  bells  at 

play,  375 
Patriarch   of   England   and   Franco   lO' 

tended,  88,  247,  n. 
Paul's,  old  St.,  great  aiie  of,  82,  n. 
""■"s  Cross  sermons  ii^cd  tor  agitation, 


Penance,  Tl-u  Artiilt'i  on  4i) 

Penny,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  on  Wolse/s 
refotmstion  plans,  60 

Percy,  Lord,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  113 1  de- 
nies betrothal  to  her,  1'23 

Fcler  Martyr  alleges  cruelty  of  Henry  to 
Catherine,  107 

Petre,  Sir  William,  433,  n. 

Philip  of  Ilewo  hod  two  wives  at  once, 
17b  ;  his  confiscation  ot  monasteries, 
292 


Picluie«|ua  history,  401 
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Pipis  PlonRhnian  on  [mlHlRf  nces.  87 

rilgrimaguol  Urace,32U;  demandJi of  tho 
rebels,  3il ;  rianger  fram,  325  ;  tcmpa- 
n»7  BUcress  of,  'JSA ;  the  Kiui^  treati 
witliri'bels,  3-21;  auppreaaion  of,  825 

I'lumlitiB)!,  mMliicVBl,  H,  2;!.  24  ;  propoaed 
gjlaa  farcheckmRtlien),  25;  licensed  by 
Crown  innlrad  oC  Pope,  403 

I'lumrton,  Gilbert  de,  21,  n. 

I'ide,  Canlliial,  on  connection  between 
llonry  VIII.  and  Maiy  Bolcyn.  93,  n. ; 
sectises  Anne  Boleyn  of  angn^tiiting 
CalbeHoe'*  liivorce,  117;   on  Onkntuur 


and  Cromarcll,  2114, 
I'lipe  think.)  Luther  should  be  barned, 
81,n.;iuke<ltodivnrceHeniTVIlI.aDil 
Queen  Catherine,  131 ;  refuHea  to  annul 
marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine, 
134;  and  nuoBtion  of  two  wives  for 
Henry  VIII.,  135,  141,  178;  inhibiL. 
Henry  from  marrying  while  hie  cause  ia 
gieiidin^  155  ;  thrcateneil  by  Gardiner, 
135 ;  his  prevision  of  calsmitiei  coming 
on  the  Chnrch,  136,  142 ;  and  advoca- 
tion of  divorce  cauM  to  Rome,   142 ; 


doubli 


6,113. 


aa  niipeal  of  Queen  Catherine, 

152;  and  Henry  VIII,  ceaflo  to  liold 
friendly  communications,  154 ;  peti- 
tioned by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  156 ; 
his  reply  to  ptlition  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, 15U  ;  is  reaoliod  to  da  justice  in 
divorce  cauie,  177 ;  inhibits  any  sen- 
tence of  divorce  between  Henry  and 
Cothorine,  178 ;  forbids  marriBge  of 
Henri'  VIII.  to  Anne  Boleyn,  IHU  ;  le- 
niDnstratfoiwitli  Henry  VIII.  respecting 
Anne  Boleyn,  I80;  annuls  Cranraer'n 
sentence  of  divone,  ISS  ;  declares  mar- 
riage ot  Heniy  Vlli.  and  Catherine 
valid,  190  ;  prayers  for  forbidden,  230 ; 
Wolsev'a  free  treatment  of,  239 ;  threat- 
ened by  Dr.  Benct,  24S ;  practically 
silenced  in  Ecgland,  249 ;  amount  of 
tribute  paid  to  m  annates.  251 :  judicial 
power  ot  in  England  abolished,  261 

Popes  ba.1  characUr  ot.  242,  2*3 

Popular  anger  aroused  by  dissolutions, 
320 

Portiforium  reformed,  496 

Pnoroonire  feared  by  Angni'tinian*  in 
1519,  fll ;  what  it  meant,  199  ;  all  Eng- 
iand  involved  in.  201 ;  and  pardoned, 
202;  clergy  ransom  themselves  Iriim 
its  penalty,  203  ;  Lord  Ruasera  revival 
of.  111,  n. ;  for  refusing  to  elect  or  con- 
secrate bishops,  267 

Praycr-Book  committee,  497 

Prayei-Book  divines  translators  of  Bible, 
620 

Piayeis  for  the  dead,  Reformation  teach- 
ing about,  486:  Latimer  on. 487, n. 

Prayer,  the  Lord  s,  eiponnded  ia  "  Insti- 
tution," 648 


Precedents  for  dissolution  of  monasCeriei, 

200 
Prick  song  forbidden  by  Wolsey,  eS,  a. 
Primers  in  English,  49a 
Prntoig,  its  influence,  20 
Printed  Bibles  late  in  Qigland,  50%  n. 
Prior  of  Uinton  on  feelings  of  monks,  339 
Processions    translated    by    ditEction    of 

Cranmer,  498 
ProgiRmme  of  Wolsey'B  reformation  plana, 

49 
Protestation  of  clergy  against  errors,  434 
"Protestant,"  origin    '        '   ""  ~ 
Protestantism  a  hini 

matioD,  41 
Psaller,  early  English,  496 
Pnhhc  opinion,  mfluenca  of,   nsed,  27% 


idrance  to  true  icfor- 


317 

Pulpits  tuned  to  supremacy  , .    . 

Purgatory,    mediaival    notions    of^    29 

effects  ot  belief  ia  penal,  283  "    "-'— 

mation  leaching  about,  486 
Puritan  style,  549 


271 


if  Bible  in  chnrch,  5l2 
uritans  diverted  men  from  true  peTorm", 
25 ;  tbeiT  ribald  I      ■     "■      -      -  ■-■  - 
phenuee,  273,  n. 


.lacts,  81 ;  their  bU->- 


B,  492 

•'  Raring"  the  monasteries,  340,  343 
Reaction    cansed    by  cruel  Act  of   Six 

Articles,  479 
Reading,  Abbot  of,  sent  to  Tower  to  be 

converted  and  executed,  3S2 
Reading,  the  lest  of  a  "clerk,"  407 
Real  presence.  Church  of  England  an  the, 

442 
Reformation,  a  readJQStment  of    system, 

3;    suggested  at  Pisa  by  Oifoid,  5; 

Sft  on  foot  by  Wolscv,  42 ;   Council  ol 

Westminster  held  by  Wolsey,  69  ;  Foi, 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  on.  59,  n.  j  i  -  " ' 

held  by  Wolsey,  85  ;  ■ 

197 


la^icyn, 


Wolsey,  6'. 
Regnault,  printer  of  English  primera,  495 
Relics  and  shrines  misTised,  39 
"Religion"  of  monasteries,  364 
Rcpublicanicm  in  fifteenth  century,  632,  n. 
RiiUey,  Dr.,  145.  161 
Ritual,  Reformation  principles  aboDt,  435 
Boche  Abbey,  contemporary  aoconnt  of  its 

euTTcnder,  336  ;  visitation  of;  336 ;  de- 

stmction  of,  S44 
Roman    Catholic   schism  in  England  ■ 

reaction  425 
Home,  policy  of  Wolsey   towards,  64; 

profligacy  of,  244 ;  taiatiiMi  of  Englawl 

1iy  aboUslied,  269 
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Etoyil  Bnprema^  confinoed  by  Act  of 
PsrlianieDC,  230 ;  denial  of  made 
tnaiuiii,  231 ;  aa  ancieot  right  of  tbc 
Cronn,  233 ;  its  iimitaUons,  233 ;  an 
eiecutive  authority,  235  ;  ita  DBtare  as 
set  forth  by  Jaiues  I.,  230  ;  th«  "  Iiuti- 


Ruthal  made  Biahop  of  DorhaiD,  61,  n. 

Sedbar,  Allan),  Abbot  of  Jerrauli,  326  ; 
bis  insGriptiDn  in  the  Taver,  326,  n. 

Sacraments,  the  "Seven,"  Cbnrch  of  Eng- 
land doctrine  about,  457 

Saints,  Invocation  of,  Reformation  princi- 
plea  about,  481 

Suuctuary  aboltahed,  ill,  a. 

HiLVilrey  burned  for  heresy,  529 

tk'lieme  for  checking  pluralities  25 

Schoolmen,  foil;  of  contempt  for,  42T.  n. 

achoola,    ■■    ■      '■         '  -' 


H.foni 


ion- 38U 


Scoltit>h  Church  in  aiiteenth 


■l^mi.leJ, 
iryVlII., 


ntury,28 


Sees  foundad  by  Henry  VIII.,  371 

Service  booh^  revision  nf.  *9i 

ijeymonr.  Jane,  her  hasty  marriage  with 

Henry  Vlll.,  197 
Sliakesj«are  and  Wolsey's  dying  words, 

97,  n,  ;  on  death  of  Catherine's  children, 

1U«!;  on  conacjenee  of  Henry  VIII.,  ll€i 

on    Queen    CatheriiKi'B    affection   for 

Henry  VIII.,  105 :  on  impoierijihnieut 

ofuobilitv.  379 
Sherborne,  Bishop  of  Chicheater,  276 
SiktUH  IV.,  eharacter  of,  212 
Snialcaldic  Uigae,  470 
Social   results  of  dissolutioD,   SSfi,   3S9; 

t[uli4>  of  early  Dissenters.  650 
"  Sorting"  evidence  against  the  monks,  349 
"Soureauce"  tor  the  Pope,  241 
Spain  invented  hnroing  lor  heresy,  628 
Spelman,  Sir  H.  on  growth  of  monaitic 

property,  282,  n. 
Spies  and  iuTormers  sent  to  raonuteries, 

314 
SpireH,  Diet  of,  the  "  InstitutioD"  sent  to, 

467 
StAmford  Gtey&iars,  their  act  of  snrren- 

der.  334 
Stan.ti^'h,  Dr.  counsel  forQneen  Catherine, 

145  ;  and  the  Abbot  ot  Winchelcoube, 

396  ;  and  Convocation,  387 
Statute  of  Appeals,  257 ;  widely  circulated, 

272  ;  principle  of  stiU  in  force,  281 
Statutes  of  Proviso™,  263 
Stnkesley,  Bishop,  refuses  to  translate  the 

Acts,  610 
"  Submission  of  the  Clergy,"  212,  227 
Subscription  to  Ten  Articles,  437 
Buci-evsion  settled  in  early  aiitecntb  Cen- 

tui7, 19  i  Act,  417  ;  Ouh,  417 


Suffolk,  Dukaor.senttnsnpprennorthem 
rebellion,  320  ;  bis  share  of  monaatic 
spoils,  37B  i  his  extravagance,  379,  n.  ; 
supported  anti-Church  party,  654 

Suffragan  Bishops,  23,  26},  n.,  316,  n. 

Summary  of  steps  by  vhich  papal  Juris- 
diction abolished,  277 

"Supplication  of  souls,"  30 

Supremacy,  Royal,  recognised  by  Conro- 
cation,  208 ;  BlIeDed  early  aasertion  of 
by  Henry  Vlll.,  399 

"Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,"  204, 
20f,  235,  n. 

Supentition  of  belief  and  nubelief^  4SI 

Superstitions  cuntnma,  36 

Surrender,  Acts  of,  necessary,  333  ;  thnir 


Talbois,  Eliiabcth,  109 

TarbM,  Bishop  of  [see  Grummont] 

"  Tasting  fat  priestis"  335 

Tavemer  aet    tree  by    Wolsey,   73 ;  his 

Bible,  no 
Ts-ies  on  marriages,  ftc,  32%  n. 
Ttti  lor,  Prolocutor,  his  ni.ta  in  House  of 

lords  Journal,  400,  n. 
Taylor,  Row  lanil,  informs  against  Lunbert 

for  heresy,  538 
Tetial  and  his  indul^ncos,  38 
Theological  rapadiation  of  papal  jJKsiiic- 

tion,  273 ;   discussiona   accompanying 

lUformatlon,  439  r— j-^ 

Theologians,  paucity  <^  at  Reformation, 


Tower  of  London,  inscriptions  in  illus- 
trated, 3^,  351,  416 

Tmntlation  of  Bible  by  Rngltsh  DiTines, 
502 

Trca-^nres  concealed  by  monki  at  dlsBoln. 
lion, 328;  appnipriatedby Henry VIII. 
from  monasteries,  341 

Tn'nt,  CatechlMH  of,  444,  454,  n. 

Tuning  the  pulpils,  271,  273,  317 

Tunslal,  Bishop,  protests  against  title  of 
siiprems  head,  S09 ;  buys  np  Tyndale'a 
Testament  for  Warham,  50fl  ;  and 
Heath's  Bible,  S16 

Tyodale'a  English  Kew  Testament,  604  ; 
New  Testament  printed  by  fang'* 
printer,  513  ;  disloyal  omlaiiou  in,  614, 
n, ;  writii^,theircharacter,63B,  54b;  his 
tenets,  540 ;  bis  unctiristian  disposition, 
G4S 

Udal,  Nicolas,  his  vile  character,  641,  n. 
Utleraton,  Dr.,  to  the  CoUDcJ  of  Pisa,  6 
Ultramontane  Christianity  >"  Enghmd,  30 
"  l.'nclement  Bishop,"  219. 
Unction,  exlrelne,  Uie  "  Institntton "  on, 
463 
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Union  of  EtiRllsh  and  French  Cborcbu 
projected,  Uil 

UniTenities  opinioni  ti  to  iIItotco,  130  ; 
d>l«s  oT.  1(M,  n.  ;  fon-igu,  opinions  of 
155,  161,  162  ;  OxforJ  and  Cunbiidge, 
o]iiuions  of,  162,  W  ;  npudiated  papal 
■utliority,  2TG  ;  their  endowments  giren 
to  Henry  VIII.,  3&3 

I'uuuntlinrss  of  fifteenth  century,  i 

ITatruUifuliioBg  of  Act  iliuolvicg  mull 


ViaHAKT  Um  of  Henry  VIII.,  362 
Valnutlona  of  monutic  property,  3CS 
Variety  of  custoniB  lawful,  2 
Vfraacoliir  "Asper^io,"  485,  n. ;  growing 
iiiniience    of,   491;    use  of  in    Divine 
Service,    495 ;    psaJteni,   kc,   of  early 
dale,  406,  503 ;   Lituiy,  49S  ;   Biblea 
common  Lefora  WioMiffe,  605 
Vvrws  about  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  351 
"VilliJn   blooil,"  BTerBion   of   common 

propU  for,  sai 
ViiitUiou  of  the  clergy  by  Wolaey,  56 
Visitation  of  monasteries,  first,  295,  second. 


Voysey,  Dr.,  399 

Wakefield,  Robert,  first  priu  tain  Greek, 
04  ;  6UE(!csl8  obtaining  univcreity  opin- 
ions as  to  the  divorce,  129,  n.,  130 

Warluun  on  condition  of  bis  elerRv,  27  i 
wilUns  to  give  up  office  to  Woliiey, 
45 ;  objects  to  put  Oiford  in  Wolsey's 
hanils  for  reform,  63  ;  nrges  Wolsey  to 
seyerity  with  lieretica,  74 ;  opposed  to 
marriage  of  Henry  and  CBtt]etine,  103  ; 
and  the  roysJ  Supremiicy,  207,  208,  n.  ; 
-  -'"-  'o  elia:^^  made  agt— ■*  '■" 


224;  I 


itorteJw 


,n  Bible,  SOU,  _ 
Wealth  of  the  Crown  in  Henry  VllL's 

time,  204,  n. 
West,  Bishop,  on  abases  nt  Ely,  362 
Wsiton,  Prior,  dying  of  grief,  aC8,  n. 
"  Whipwitb  »ii  slrmpi,^'  473 
White  Horse  divinet,  61.7 
Whiting,  Abbot,  of  GUstonbnry,  345 
Wickliife  why  his  Bible  opposed,  504  ;  and 


Wiiic,  UBConsecrated  giteuwilh  Eucharist, 

S3 
Wingflald,  Prior,  360 
Wittenbew,  conferences  at,  470 
Wobum,  Abbot  of,  e;ihorting  his  monks, 

332  ;  execntwl  as  traitor,  3:i3,  n. 
Woliicy    followed   lead   of    Ximeiies,    9, 

48 ;   his  many  preferments,   43 ;  why 


g^Ten,  22:  personal  history  of,  4S;  hi* 
jaA  and  hamima  gOTemmenl^  41,  !<7  ; 
cause  of  his  inHucnce  with  Henry  VIII., 
45;  prime  minisler  without  a  piriia- 
ment,  46,  n.  :  often  opposed  by  Henry 
VIII.,  47;  andCulet,  48;  influences  at 
work  on,  48  ;  hlj  constitutinns  for  pro- 
vince of  York,  49,  55 ;  bis  probable 
hclicme  of  lefonnation,  49,  S3  ;  concen- 
trated power  for  good  olijocti,  50,  98, 
9^;  his  toleration,  50,  65,  A  5'25, 
5-<i,  G2S ;  mails  bishop  and  areb- 
bi^hop,  61;  asks  to  be  made  l^ate, 
5'i  ;  made  cardinal,  52 ;  anil  reformat  li>D 
of  monasteries,  53,  55,  6*!,  00,  til,  tH ; 
bb  nationalism,  S3 ;  made  joint  Irgile, 
51 ;  becomes  sole  legate,  56 ;  his  le^te- 
ship  extended  by  request  of  Hi'nrv 
Vlll.,  57,  58  ;  mode  legate  for  life,  i»  ; 
opposed  by  the  l''rauFi:,cuis,60;andthe 
Aueuatiniani,  61 ;  bis  friendly  i«latiiin] 
witLtheunirenitieii,  62;  founits  proliu- 
sorships  at  OxfoKI,  <^ ;  encourages  iludy 
of  Greek,  Gl ;  founding  Cliri^it  Chuixh, 
66 ;  his  motives  in  founding  college?,  u7 : 
providing  for  exponition  of  the  bible  at 
Christ  Cturch,  67  ;  designed  a  Coil<T^ 
or  Laws,  68 ;  founded  College  of  I'hv- 
eiciaus,68;  founds  Ipsn ich College,  71 ; 
Ilia  preface  to  the  IJitin  grammiir,  74 
n. ;  proliably  sympathiicd  with  I^tber, 
73,  n. ;  im])orts  reformers  into  Oit<ml, 
75,  n.,  85.  n.j  bums  books  to  sp-ire 
their  writera.  63;  liis  treatment  ol  Dr. 
Barnes,  84,  n.  ;  a  candidate  lor  pope- 
dom, 87  ;  becomes  vicar-generol  to  the 
I'ope.Bti;  would  rather b«  prime  miok- 
tcr  of  England  than  ten  popes,  £8.  a.  ', 
his  influence  failing;,  90 ;  ejLtorticn  of 
his  subonlinates,  92 ;  retirca  to  Eslier 
and  Sheen,  95 ;  death  of,  96  ;  maeb  be- 
loved as  a  bishop,  9G ;  alleged  dyintt 
wnrils  of,  97,  n.  ;  his  allege;!  imnii- 
rality,  97,  n. ;  honourable  ambition  cf, 
97 ;  considered  a  bulwark  anainst  churcli 
plunder  by  eontcinporani-s,  98 ;  bii 
cunstitutioaal  mistake,  99 ;  why  lie 
(Ailed,  B9  100;  becomes  godfatliM  M 
I'rincess  Mary,  107 ;  did  not  suggi'it 
divorce,  115;  advises  Heiiiy  to  u^f 
Catherine  gently,  118,  n. ;  shrinks  fnra 
divDiee  business.  127,  152 ;  foreseu  re- 
imnciation  of  Pope's  juris<liction,  iU  '• 
a  hot  tUvwith  Henry  Vlll.,  153;  i«- 
bukes  Bolcyn  and  otlieni  about  thn  di- 
vorce busineis,  153;  bis  earnest  en- 
treaties with  Henry  VIII.,  160 ;  dMliW 
how  the  Eing  of  &igUud  would  ap|i*sr 
before  Pope,  180;  and  the  PnmuBii^ 
199 ;  conflMAtion  of  his  colleges  !iu. 
203 ;  his  nobis  submission  to  the  EiatE. 
2111 :  recognised  ii  legate  by  HewT 
VIII..  201 ;  free  treatment  of  poj"^ 
230 ;   cour  sauce  for  the  Pi>|>e,  ^41 ; 
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thtentena  Oement  TTI.,  241 ;  diBSolved 

iDonantf  ties  for  good  of  Church,  293  ; 

bia  cottrage  respecting  the  plague,  Ki  ; 

YirtDsei  tdtimer  u  geaenit  preacher, 

528 
Women  bunied  for  felony  till  1789, 52S 
"Working  men,"  381 
WorDum  on  a  portrait  of  Sir  T.  Uotb, 

Worrying  tha  monks,  209,  313 


Wotton,  Dr.,  at  Diet  of  Spires,  467 


Yearninos  for  reformation,  3,  40 
York,  Wolaey  ArchbLihop  at,  51 
York,  Woliej'a  reforming  cxmsUtotlnM 
for,  49,  65,  n. 

Zeal  in  J  scarlet  bre«chea.  173 
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Octebtt,  1869. 


in  Course  of  Publication 

h 

Messrs.   RIVINGTON, 

Waterloo  Place,  London; 
High  street,  Oxford  ;  Trinitv  street,  Cambridge. 


The  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious 

Belief. 

By  S.  BftTUig^tonld,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages." 

Part  I.  Heathenism  and  Mosaism. 
Svo.     15*. 


Brighstone  Sermons. 

Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Brighstone,  Isle  of  Wight 
By  Oeorg*  Hoberlj,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  Designate  of  Saium. 
Crown  Svo.     (Just  ready.) 
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2  Messrs.  Rivington's  New  Publicatums 

The   First   Book  op  Common    Prayer    of 

Edward  VI.  and  the  Ordinal  of  1549 ;  together  with  the  Order 
of  the  Conununion,  1548. 

Reprinted  entire,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Hrary  Bukerrilla 
Walton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.    With 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Foter  Goldmitlt  Xedd,  M.A.,  Senior 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
Small  8vo.     6s. 

A    Manual    for    the    Sick;    with    other 

Devotions. 

By  Lftooolot  Audnwei,  D.D.,  sometime  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Liddon. 

I..arge  type.    With  Portrait     24mo.     as.  6d. 

The  Witness  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ  ; 

being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1869.  With  an  Appendix,  on  the 
Credibility  of  the  Acts,  in  Reply  to  the  Recent  Strictures  of  Dr. 
Davidson. 

By  the  Rev.  Stanley  Leathei,  M.A,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
King's  College,  London,  and  Preacher-Assistant,  SL  James's, 
Piccadilly. 

8vo.     I  Of.  6d. 

The  Pursuit  of  Holiness: 

a  Sequel  to  "Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion,"  intended  to 
cany  the  Reader  somewhat  further  onward  in  the  Spiritual  Life. 
By  Edward  Keyriok  Oonlbom,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich,  and 
formerly  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains  in  Ordinary. 
Small  8va     {In  the  Press.) 

Apostolical   Succession    in   the    Church 

of  England. 

By  the  Rev.  Artimr  W.  Haddan,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Barton-on- 
the-Heath,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
8vo.     1 2S. 
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Messrs.  RivingtorCs  New  Publications 


The  Priest  to  the  Altar  ;  or,  Aids  to  the 

Devout  Celebration  of  Holy  Communion ;    chiefly  after  the 
Ancient  Use  of  Sanmi. 

Second  Edition.    Enlarged,  Revised,  .and  Re-atranged  with 
the  Secrctie,  Post-Communion,  &c,  appended  to  the  Collects, 
Epistles,  and  Gospels,  throughout  the  Year. 
8vo.     ^s.  6d. 

The  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

land;  its  History,  Principles,  and  Results.     a.d.  1514 — 1547. 

By  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A,  Vicar  of  Kennington,  OxiatA, 
Editor  of  "  The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  Author 
of  "Directorium  Pastorale,"  &c.,  &c. 
8vo.     i6f. 

Newman's    (J.    H.)    Parochial   anc    Plain 

Sermons. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Copeland,  Rector  of  Famham, 
Essex.  From  the  Text  of  the  last  Editions  published  by 
Messrs.  Rivington. 

Complete  in  8  vols.     Crown  8va     5J,  each, 

Newman's  (J.   H.)  Sermons    bearing  upon 

Subjects  of  the  Day. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Copeland,  Rector  of  Famham.  From 
the  Text  of  the  last  Edition  published  by  Messrs.  Rivington, 

In  One  Volume.    Printed  uniformly  with  the  "  Parochial  and 
Plain  Sermons."    Crown  8vo.     jj. 
{Nearly  raufy.) 

The  Pope  and  the  Council. 

By  Jaani.    Authorized  Translation  from  the  German. 
Crown  8va     {/ust  ready.) 
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Messrs.  RivingtofCs  New  Publications 


Sermons  on  the  Characters  of  the  Old 

Testament 

By  the  Rev.  Inae  ^niHanu,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  . 

New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     %s. 


Female  Characters  of  Holy  Scripture. 

In  a  Series  of  Sermons. 

By  the  Rev.  Inao  Willianu,  RD.,  late  of  Trinity  Cotl^e, 
Oxford 

New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5;. 

The  Divinity  of  our   Lord  and  Saviour 

Jesus  Christ;  being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1866. 

By  Henry  Pury  Liddon,  M.A,  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5J. 


Sermons  preached  before  the  University 

of  Oxford. 

By  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Hiird  Edition,  reotsed.    Crown  Svo.     «. 


The  Life  of  Madame  Louise  de  France, 

Daughter  of  Louis  XV. ;  also  known  as  the  Mother  Trfrfese  de 
St.  August!  n. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Tales  of  Kirkbeck." 
Crown  Svo,     f>s. 
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Messrs.  RtvingtotCs  New  Publications  5 

A  Key  to   the    Knowledge   and  Use  of 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
By  John  Huury  Blunt,  M.A. 

Small  Svo.     is.  td. 


A  Key  to  the   Knowledge   and   Use   of 

the  Holy  Bible. 
By  Jdtn  Henry  Blnnt,  M.A. 

Sm^  8va.     ts.  &/. 

A    Key    to    the    Knowledge   of   Church 

History     (Ancient). 
Edited  by  John  Henry  Blnnt,  M.A 

Small  3va     as.  64, 


A  Key  to  the    Narrative   of  the   Four 

Gospels. 

By  John  Pilkin^ton  Honia,  M.A,  Canon  of  Bristol,  and 
formerly  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 
Small  8ro.     3s.6d.     {Just  ready.) 

The  Story  of  the  Gospels. 

In  a  single  Narrative,  combined  from  the  Four  Evangelists, 
showing  in  a  new  translation  their  unity.  To  which  is  added  a 
like  continuous  Narrative  in  the  Original  Greek, 

By  the  Rev.  miliam  Found,  M.A,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  Principal  of  Appulduicombe  School,  Isle 
of  Wight. 

In  a  Vols.    Sva     (/« the  Press.) 
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The  Mysteries  of  Mount  Calvary. 

By  Antonio  d«  ChMTarm. 
Forming  the  Lent  Volume  of  the  "Ascetic  Libraiy," 
Square  crown  8vo.     y.  &/. 


Preparation  for  Death. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Alfouo,  Biihop  of  B.  AgiUi. 

Fonning  the  Advent  Volume  of  the  "  Ascetic  Libraiy." 
Square  crown  Svo.     5^. 


Counsels  upon  Holiness  of  Life. 

'nunslated  from  the  Spanish  of  "The  Sinner's  Guide"  bj 
Lnia  d«  Orauada.  Forming  the  third  volume  of  the  "Ascetic 
Library." 

Square  crown  Svo.     5^. 


Examination  of  Conscience  upon  Special 

Subjects.  Translated  and  abridged  from  the  French  of 
Trosaon.  Forming  the  fourth  volume  of  the  *'  Ascetic 
Library ." 

Square  crown  Svo.     (In  the  Press.) 


The  Manor  Farm  :  a  Tale. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Hillford  Confirmation." 
Small  8vo.    With  Illustrations.     {In  the  J^ess.) 
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The  Virgin's  Lamp: 

Prayers    and    Devout   Exercises   for    English    Sisters,    chiefly 
composed  and  selected  by  the  late  Rev.  J,  K.  HealSi  D.D., 
Founder  of  St.  Margaret's,  East  Grinstead. 
Small  8vo.     3^.  f>d. 

Catechetical  Notes  and  Class  Questions, 

Literal  and  Mystical;  chiefly  on  the  Earlier  Books  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

By  the  late  Rev.  J.  K.  Heale,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Sackville 
College,  East  Grinstead. 

Crown  8vo.     $1. 

Sermons     for     Children  ;     being     Short 

Readings,  addressed  to  the  Children  of  St.  Margaret's  Home, 
East  Grinstead. 

By  the  late  Rev.  J.  M.  Heale,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Sackville 
College. 

Second  Editum.     Enlai^ed.    Small  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

Sketches  of  the  Rites  and  Customs  of 

the  Greco-Russian  Church. 

By  E.  C.  Bomao^  With  an  Introductory  Notice  by  the 
Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffc." 

Seeond  Edition.    Crown  8va     7^ .  611^ 

The  Treasury  of  Devotion  :  a  Manual  of 

Prayers  for  Daily  Use. 

Compiled  by  a  Priest.  Edited  by  the  Rev,  T.  T.  Carter, 
Rector  of  Clewer. 

i6mo.     Limp  Cloth,  3^.     Cloth,  2J.  (>d. 
Or  bound  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Cloth,  3J.  fid. 

The  Witness  of  the  Old  Testament  to 

Christ     The  Boyle  Lectures  for  the  Year  1868. 

By  the  Rev.  Stanley  Leathet,  M.A.,  Preacher  at  St  James's, 
Westminster,  and  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  King's  College, 
London. 

8va     9^. 
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LiBER  Precum  Publicarum  Ecclesi^  An- 

glicanK. 

A  Onlielmo  Bright,  A.M.,  et  F«tro  Ooldimith  Medd,  A.M., 
Presbytcris,  CoUegii  Universitatis  in  Acad.  Oxon.  Sociis,  Latine 
redditus. 

In  an  elegant  pocket  volume,  with  a]t  the  Rubrics  in  red. 
New  Edition.    Small  8vo.     6j. 


Bible  Readings  for  Family  Prayer. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bldl«7,  M.  A,  Rector  of  Hambleden. 
Old  Testament — Genesis  and  Exodus. 


New  Testament  {f-  Luke  and  St  John 
1st. "     '         ^"    " 


Mattliew  and  St.  Mark.     (In  the  Prm.) 
Crown  8vo.     2s,  each. 


Miscellaneous  Poems. 

By  Henry  Tranou  Lyte,  M.  A 

Niew  Edition.    Small  8vo,     $s. 


Devotional  Commentary  on    the    Gospel 

according  to  S.  Matthew. 

Translated  from  the  French  or  Puqniar  ftnemaL 
Crown  8vo.     "js.  6d. 

Sermons  on   Doctrines,   for  the  Middle 

Classes. 

By  the  Rev.  Oeorge  Wray,  M.A,  Prebendary  of  Yoric,  and 
Rector  of  Leven,  near  Beverley. 

Small  8vo.     $s.  6d. 
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Thomas   A   Kempis,    Of  the    Imitation   of 

Christ 

A  carefully  revised  Translation,  elegantly  printed  with  red 
borders. 

i6mo.     ts.  f>d. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  witkota  the  red  borders,  is.,  or  in  Cover,  6d. 

The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

By  Jeremy  ^ylor,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and 
Dromore. 

A  New  Edition,  elegantly  printed  with  red  borders. 

i6mo.     is.  6d. 

Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  is. 

The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying. 

By  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and 
Dromore. 

A  New  Edition,  elegantly  printed  with  red  borders. 
i6mo.     is.  td. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  is. 
%•  The  "Holy  Living"  and  "  Holy  Dying"  may  be  had 
bound  together  in  one  Volume,  $s.   Or  without  the  red  borders, 
jj.  6d. 

A  Short  and   Plain  Instruction  for  the 

better  Understanding  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  to  which  is  an- 
nexed, the  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion,  with  proper  Helps 
and  Directions. 

By  Thomas  Wilion,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man. 
New  and  complete  Edition,  elegantly  printed  in  large  type,  with 
rubrics  and  borders  in  red.     i6mo.     as.  6d. 
Also  a  cheap  Edition  without  the  red  borders,  \s. ;  or  in  Cover,  6d, 

Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life. 

From  the  French  of  Saint  Pranoia  of  Salea,  Bishop  and  Prince 
of  Geneva. 

A   New  Translation,  elegantly  printed  with    red    borders. 
t6mo.     zs.  (td. 
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Light  in  the  Heart;   or,  Short  Medita- 

dons  on  Subjects  which  concern  the  Soul.     Translated  from 
the  French. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  BnUar,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Wantage. 
Small  8vo.     \s.  6d. 


The    Dogmatic    Faith  :    an    Inquiry    into 

the    Relation    subsisting    between    Revelation   and    Dogma. 
Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1867. 

By  Edward  Oftrbett,   M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church, 
Suibiton, 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.     y. 


Miss  Langley's  Will  :  a  Tale. 

Second  Edition.     2  Vols.     Post  Svo.     £1  is. 


Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For  Ever  :  a  Poem 

in  Twelve  Books, 

By  Edvard  Henry  Biokersteth,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church, 
Hampstead,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  RipoiL 
TTiird  Edition.    Small  Svo.     6f. 


Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By   S.  Baring-^uld,    M.A,    Author   of   "  Post-Medisval 
Preachers,"  &C.     With  lUusttadons. 

New  Edition.    Complete  in  one  Volume. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 
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A   Practical   Treatise   concerning    Evil 

Thoughts :  wherein  their  Nature,  Origin,  and  Effect  are  distinctly 
considered  and  explained,  with  many  Useful  Rules  for  restraining 
and  suppressing  such  Thoughts :  suited  to  the  various  conditions 
of  Life,  and  the  several  Tempers  of  Mankind,  more  especially  of 
melanchoSy  Persons. 

By  William  Chiloot,   M.A     With   Preface  and  Notes  by 
Biohard  Hooper,  M,A.,  Vicar  of  Upton  and  Aston  Upthorpe, 
Beiks. 
Third  Edition,  elegantly  printed  with  red  borders.    i6ma    is.  6d. 

The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ; 

being  an  Historical,  Ritual,  and  Theological  Commentary  on 
the  Devotional  System  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Edited  by  John  Henry  Blnnt,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition.       Imperial  Svo.     36^. 

The  Prayer  Book  Interleaved ; 

with  Historical  Illustrations  and  Explanatory  Notes  arranged 
parallel  to  the  Text,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Campion,  B.D.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Queens'  College  and  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  B«anumt,  M.A.,  late  Senior  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Incumbent  of  St  Michael's,  Cambridge. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bialiop  of  Ely. 

Fourth  Edition.    Small  Svo.     7J.  ftd. 

Sickness;   its  Trials  and  Blessings. 

Fine  Edition,  on  ton^ paper.     Small  8vo.     y.  6d. 
Also,  a  CAmP  Edition,  u.  6d.,  or  in  Paper  Cover,  is. 

Help  and  Comfort  for  the  Sick  Poor. 

By  the  Author  of  "Sickness;  its  Trials  and  Blessings." 
New  Edition.    Small  Svo.     is. 
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Dean  Alford's  Greek  Testament. 

With  English  Notes,  intended  for  the  Upper  Fonns  of  Schools, 
and  for  Fass-men  at  the  Universities.  Abridged  by  Bradley  H. 
AUnrd,  M^,  Vicai  of  Leavenheath,  Colchester ;  late  Scholar 
of  Trinity  College  Cambridge. 

Crown  Svo.     xm.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion  ;  being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Christian   Life  in  its  Two  Chief  Elements, 

Devotion  and  Practice. 

By  Edward  Meyrick  Gonlbam,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

New  Edition.    Small  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

An  edition  for  presentation,  Two  Volumes,  small  Svo.     los.  6d. 

Aiso,  a  Cheap  Edition,     y.  6d, 

Six  Short  Sermons  on  Sin.    Lent  Lectures 

at  S.  Alban  the  Martyr,  Holbora. 
By  the  Rev.  Orby  Shiplay,  M.A 

JPeurfh  Editim.    Small  8va     is. 

Catechesis;  or,  Christian  Instruction  pre- 

paratory  to  Confirmation  and  First  Communion. 
By  Cbart«B  Wordiworth,  D.CL,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews. 
Not)  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Small  Svo.     a* 

England  versus    Rome  :    a   Brief    Hand- 

book  of  the   Roman  CathoUc  Controversy,  for  the  use  of 
Members  of  the  English  Church. 

By  Henry BarolayBwstA,  M.A,FellowofGonviUeaiidCaius 
CoUege,  Cambridge. 

i6mo.     zs.  6d. 
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Hymns  and  Poems  for  the  Sick  and  Suf- 

fering ;  in  connexion  with  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick.     Selected  from  various  Authors. 

Edited  by  T.  T.  Poibery,  M.A..  Vicar  of  St  Giles's,  Reading. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Small  8vo.     y.  6d. 


The  Hillford  Confirmation  :  a  Tale. 

By  IL  C.  FhiUpotta. 

i8mo.     IS. 


SoiMF.ME :  A  Story  of  a  Wilful  Life. 

Small  8vo.     jf.  6rf. 


The  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

In  Eight  Sermons,  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

By  Cbr.  Wordsworth,   D.D.,   Bishop  of  Lincoln;  formerly 
Canon  of  Westminster,  and  Archdeacon. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 


The  Annual  Register:  a  Review  of  Public 

Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for  the  Year  1868;  being  the 
Sixth  Volume  of  an  Improved  Series, 
8vo.     18*. 
•,•  The  Volumes/or  1863  to  1867  may  be  had,  price  i8j.  eath. 
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Occasional  Sermons. 

By  Hanry  Parry  Liddon,  M.A,  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Crown  Svo.     (In  Preparatwn.) 

Egypt's  Record  of  Time  to  the   Exodus 

of  Israel,  critically  investigated :  with  a  comparative  Survey  of 
the  Patriarchal  History  and  the  Chronology  of  Scripture ; 
resulting  in  the  Reconciliation  of  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew 
Computations,  and  Manetho  with  both. 

By  W.  B.  Galloway,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Regent's  Park, 
and  Chaplin  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Hawarden. 
Svo.     rsf. 

Family  Prayers  :    compiled   from  various 

Sources  (chiefly  from  Bishop  Hamilton's  Manual),  and  arranged 
on  the  Liturgical  Principle. 

By  Sdward  Xeyiiek  Oaalbnin,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  large  type.     3J,  6(/. 

C/uap  Edition.     i6ino.     is. 

Perranzabuloe,  the  Lost  Church  Found  ; 

or,  The  Church  of  England  not  a  New  Church,  but  Ancient, 
Apostolical,  and  Independent,  and  a  Protesting  Church  Nine 
Hundred  Years  before  the  Refonnation. 

By  the  Rev.  C.T.  Collins  Trelawny,  M.A,  formerly  Rector  of 
Timsbury,  Somerset,  and  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
With  Illustrations. 

New  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    3^.  f>d. 

Flowers  and    Festivals;    or,   Directions 

for  the  Floral  Decorations  of  Churches.  With  coloured  Illus- 
trations. 

By  W.  A.  Banett,   of  S.   Paul's  Cathedral,  late  Clerk  of 
Magdalen  College,  and  Commoner  of  S.  Maiy  Hall,  Oxford. 
Square  crown  Svo.     SJ. 
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A  Memoir  of  t^ie  late  Henry  Hoare,  Esq., 

M,A     With  a.  Nairative  of  the  Church  Movements  with  which 
he  was  connected  from  1848  to  1865, 

By  Jamn  Bradbr  Sveet,  M.  A.,  Stipendiary  Curate  of  Colkirk. 
8vo.     (/«  /An  Press.) 

A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  to  Can- 

_  didates  for  Holy  Orders,  compHsing  a  Summary  of  the  whole 
System  of  Theology.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Inaugural 
Address. 

By  John  Randolph,  D.D.  (sometime  Bishop  of  London), 
Vol.  I.      Natural  and  Revealed,     ^s.  6d. 
Vol  XL    Historical.  1  ,,    ,,    „        . 
Vol.  IIL  Doctrinal.    ]i^'"'^  ^ress.) 
In  3  Vols.     8vo. 

Sacred  Allegories  : 

The  Shadow  of  the  Cross— The  Distant  Hills— The  Old  Man's 
Home — The  King's  Messengers. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Adami,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford. 
New  Edition.     Illustrated.    Small  4ta     ios.6d.    {^fn  the  Press.) 

A  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical 

Theology,  by  Various  Writers. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Hsnry  Blnnt,  M.A,  F.S.A,  Editor 
of  "  The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 
Part  I.  (containing  A  to  I.) 
Imperial  Svo.     {Nearly  ready.) 

An  Attempt  to  determine  John  Wesley's 

Place  in  Church  History  with  the  aid  of  Facts  and-Documents 
unknown  to,  or  unnoticed  by,  his  Biographers. 
By  B.  Denny-nrlin,  M.R;IA. 

Small  Svo.     {In  iht  Press.) 
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CATENA    CLASSICORUM. 

ft  Atriid  of  €\a£iitBl  tiu^ott, 

EDITED  ay   KEMBRRS   OF  BOTH   UHIVBRSITIE.'t   UNDER  THE   DIRSCTIOH  OF 

THE  REV.  ARTHUR   HOLMES,  M.A. 

IF  CIARE  COLI.EGE,  CAKBRIDGE,  LECTDRKB  AND  UtTB 

>w  OF  ST,  JOHN'S  college;  and 

THE  REV.  CHARLES  BIGG,  M.A. 


7^  follawir^  Parts  have  hem  already  publisM.— 


SOPHOCLIS  TRAGOEDIAE,  edited 
by  R.  C.  JEBB,  M.A.,  Feliow  «nd 
Assistant  Tutor  of  TrinUy  Coll«^, 
Cunbiidge.  The  Electra.  3^.  bd. 
The  Ajai.     y.  6d. 

JUVENALIS  SATIRAE,  edited  by 
G.  A.  SiMCOX,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Clasdcal  Lecturer  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.     Thirteen  Satires.     31.  Q. 

THUCYDIDIS  HISTORIA,  edited 
by  Charlbs  Bigc,  M.A.,  late  Senior 
Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  ;  Second  Clasacal  Master  of 
Cheltenham  Colle^.  Booki  I.  and 
II.  with  Introductions.     61. 

DEMOSTHENIS  ORATIONES 
PUBLICAE,  edited  by  G.  H. 
Heslop,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and 
Assistant  Tutor  of  Queen's  Collie, 
Oxford  i  Head  Master  of  St.  Bees. 
The  Olyntbiacs  and  the  Philipfucs. 

lite  following  Parts 

PLATONIS  PHAEDO,  edited  by 
Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  CambrideCi  Prin- 
dpai  of  King's  College,  Ijjndoii. 

DEMOSTHENIS  ORATIONES 
PUBLICAE,  edited  by  G.  H. 
Heslop,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and 
AssWant  Tutor  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford;  Head  Master  of  St.  Bees. 

tpe  Falsi  Legatione. 

MARTIALIS  EPIGRAMMATA, 
edited  by  George  Bltleh,  M.A., 
Principal  of  Liverpool  College  ;  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  Colltge,  Oxford. 

DEMOSTHENIS  ORATIONES 
PRIVATAE,  edited  by  ARTHUR 
Holmes,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

[De  Coronl. 

HOMEKI  ILIAS,  edited  by  S.  H. 
Revnoi-DS,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Brasenose  College,  Onford. 

[hooks  I.  to  Xn. 

HORATI  OPERA,  edited  by  J,  M. 
Marshall,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late 
Lecturer  of  Biusenose  College,  Ox- 
ford; one  of  the  Masters  in  Clifton 
College. 


ARISTOPHANIS      COMOEDIAE. 

edited  by  W.  C.  Green,  M.A.,  late 

Fellow  of  King's  Coll<^,  Cambrid^ ; 

Classical  Lecturtrat  C^eens'  College. 

The  Achamians  and  the  Knigbts. 

The  Clouds,     y.  W.    The  Wasps. 
y-fxt. 

ISOCRATIS  ORATIONES,  edited 
ly  John  Edwin  Sandys,  B.A., 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St.  John's 
College,  and  Lecturer  at  Jesus  C0I- 
l<ge,  Cambridge. 

Ad    Demonicum  et   Panegyricu*. 
41.6./. 


Pretor,   M.A.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ;    Clasdcal    Lectmer    of 
Trinity  Hall.    y.  id. 
in  course  of  preparation : — 

TERENTl  COMOEDIAE,  edited  1^ 
T.  L.  Pamllon,  M.A.,  one  of  the 
Masters  of  Rugby. 

(Part  I. — Andria  et  Ennuchus. 

HERODOTI  HISTORIA,  edited  l^ 
H.  G.  Woods,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  OxfonL 

TACITI  HISTORIAE,  edited  by  W. 
H.  SiMCOX,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lec- 
turer of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

OVIDI  TRISTIA,  edited  by  Oscar 
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